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TRANSCENDENTALISM/ 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  1845  and  1846.] 

ARTICLE  I. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  general  character  of  the 
author  of  this  volume  and  very  little  of  the  volume  it- 
self, as  a  simple  literary  production,  detached  from  the  sys- 
tem in  exposition  and  defence  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  written.  It  is  loosely,  and  even  heavily  written,  in  a 
flippant  and  affected  style,  and  sins  hardly  less  against  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  than  against  piety  and  truth.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  haste,  and  seems  to  have  been  hurriedly  thrown  to- 
gether, from  the  author's  commonplace-book  and  the  fag  ends 
of  his  sermons  and  discourses,  and  sent  forth  to  the  public 
without  his  having  taken  the  time  or  the  pains  to  melt  his 
heterogeneous  materials  down  into  a  common  mass,  or  to 
think  outy  so  to  speak,  the  principles  he  had  rashly  adopted, 
in  their  systematic  relations,  and  logical  connexions  and  con- 
sequences. It  is  crude,  confused ;  without  method,  order, 
systematic  unity,  or  scientific  development.  As  the  produc- 
tion of  a  vain,  conceited  pedant  and  scoffer,  it  may  pass ;  but 
as  the  production  of  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  a  man  ambitious 
of  contributing  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  establish- 
ing a  high  literary  and  scientific  character  oi  his  own, — the 
less  we  say  of  it,  the  more  shall  we  consult  the  credit  of  the 
author. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  author,  nor  with  his 
book,  save  so  far  as  one  or  the  other  is  connected  with  the 
system  he  attempts  to  set  forth,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  its  ex- 
ponent. This  system  we  propose  to  examine, — not  simply 
the  author  or  his  book ;  neither  of  which,  separated  from  this 
system,  which  is  not  without  numerous  adherents,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  deserve  any  serious  attention.  But 
this  system,  called  ordinarily  Transcendentalism^  by  Mr.  Par- 
ker Jvatural  Religionism^  and  not  inaptly,  by  Mr.  Andrews 
Norton  The  latest  FoTTn  of  Infidelxty^  it  is  by  no  means 
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easy  to  ascertain.  Its  expounders  write  on  the  principle, 
that  "  ideas  are  shy  of  being  expressed  in  words,  and  must 
be  suggested  rather  than  stated."  They  professedly  eschew 
clear  and  definite  statements,  and  seem  to  hold  that  truth 
can  be  seen  and  judged  of  in  its  true  proportions  only  as  it 
looms  up  in  the  aim  and  uncertain  twilight  of  vague  and  in- 
determinate expressions.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  convenient 
theory  for  them,  but  it  is  exceedingly  perplexing  to  readers 
who  would  understand  what  they  read,  and  especially  to  re- 
viewers who  would  be  just  both  to  themselves  and  their  au- 
thor. We  are  not  a  little  perplexed,  the  moment  we  un- 
dertake to  analvze  Mr.  Parker's  book,  and  reduce  it  to  funda- 
mental propositions  which  may  be  clearly  apprehended  and 
distinctly  stated.  It  is  a  book  of  many  pieces.  Its  author 
abounds  in  contradictions  no  less  than  in  loose  and  intangible 
statements,  and  sometimes  brings  together  in  the  same  sen- 
tence not  less  than  two  or  three  mutually  contradictory  sys- 
tems. Nevertheless,  after  much  toQ  and  pains,  aided  by  our 
own  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  general  subject,  we  be- 
lieve we  may  compress  what  is  systematic  in  the  book,  what 
the  author  most  values,  what  constitute  the  bases  of  the  trans- 
cendental doctrines  generally,  within  the  three  following 
propositions ;  namely : — 

L  Man  is  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness. 
II.  ReUgion  is  a  fact  or  principle  of  human  nature. 

III.  All  reUgious  institutions,  which  have  been  or  are, 
have  their  principle  and  cause  in  human  nature. 

A  single  glance  at  these  propositions  reveals  the  character 
of  the  system.  It  is  sheer  naturalism,  and  Mr.  Parker  him- 
self calls  it  "the  natural-religious  view."  Its  advocates, 
however,  profess  to  be  religious,  to  be  the  especial  friends 
of  reUgion,  and  to  have  put  a  final  conclusion  to  the  con- 
troversy between  believers  and  infidels,  by  having  discovered 
a  solid  and  imperishable  foundation  for  reUgion  in  the  per- 
manent and  essential  nature  of  man.  Man  is  religious  be- 
cause he  is  man,  and  must  be  religious  or  cease  to  be  man. 
According  to  them,  religion  has  its  foundation,  not  in  super- 
natural revelation,  but  in  human  nature,  and  rests  for  its  au- 
thority, therefore,  not  on  the  veracity  of  God,  but  on  the 
veracity  of  man ;  and  as  man  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  de- 
ceived, it  of  course  must  be  eternally  and  immutably  true  ! 
They  also  affect  to  discover  truth  in  all  religions,  and  to  ac- 
cept it.  But  this  does  not  take  their  system  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  naturalism,  because,  1,  they  recognize  no  religion  as 
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Imving  been  supernatiirally  given;  and,  2,  because  they  ac- 
knowledge in  religions  inefitutions,  wbicli  have  been  or  are, 
nothing  to  be  tiutb,  vlilch  trauacendB  the  natural  order,  or 
which  the  natural  faculties  of  man  are  not  adequate  to  dis- 
cover, and  of  wliose  intrtnsio  truth  they  are  not  competent 
to  judge.  All  the  rest  tbey  bold  to  be  misapprehension  or 
exaggeration  of  natural  phenomena,  or  a  mere  symbolic  way 
of  expressing  simple  truths  lying  within  the  reaoli  of  natural 
reason. 

This  they  all  admit ;  but  tbey  fancy  tliat  they  escape  the 
condemnation  to  which  naturalism  as  ordinarily  set  forth  is 
justly  exposed,  by  holding  that  religious  institutions  depend 
on  what  is  permanent  and  essential  in  man,  not  on  what  is  ac- 
cidental and  transient.  Whence  comes  the  institution  of  re- 
ligion ?  "  To  this  question,"  eaya  Mr.  Pai'ker,  "  two  answers 
have  been  given, — one  foolish,  one  wise.  The  foolish  answer, 
which  may  be  read  in  Lucretius  and  elsewhere,  is,  that  relig- 
ion is  not  a  necessity  of  man's  nature,  which  comes  from 
the  action  of  eternal  demands  within  him,  but  is  the  result 
of  mental  disease,  so  to  say  ;  the  effect  of  fear,  of  ignorance 

combining  with  selfislmess The  wise  answer  is, 

that  religion  comes  out  of  a  principle  deep  and  permanent 

in  the  heart, from  sublime,  permanent,  and  nniver- 

eal  wants,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  soul,  to  the  uucbanging 
realities  of  life." — pp,  13,  14.  But  this  amounts  to  noth- 
ing ;  for  both  the  wise  answer  and  the  foolish  agree  in  assert- 
ing that  religion  is  of  human  origin,  and  tbat  it,  itself, — 
not  its  necessity,  merely, — comes  out  of  human  nature. 
Moreover,  what  Lucretius  regards  as  the  result  of  mental 
disease,  and  rejects  under  the  name  of  religion,  the  tranecen- 
dentalistfi  themselves  regard  as  springing  from  the  same 
som'ce,  and  also  reject  under  the  name  of  the  form,  or  sym- 
bol; and  all  they  hold  to  be  true  and  permanent,  as  spring- 
iue  from  tJie  nermaneut  and  essential  nature  of  man,  and 
which  they  call  religion,  Lucretius  himself  accepts,  as  well 
as  they,  and  holds  to  be  eternally  true,  but  is  foolish  enough 

f  to  call  it  "  nature."  The  only  tml  difference,  then,  between 
Lucretius  and  Mr.  Parker,  between  the  "foolish"  answer 
and  the  "  wise,"  is  that  the  former,  with  all  the  world,  calls 
vhat  he  contemns  and  discards  religion,  and  what  he  retains 
and  commends  nature,  but  the  latter  is  too  wise  to  be  guilty 
of  such  folly. 

Whatever,  then,  the  merits  of  the  systsm  under  examina- 

I   tion,   it  is  naturalism, — nothing  more,  nothing  less.     The 
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question,  then,  between  us  and  transcendentalism  is  the  olJ 
question  between  naturalism  and  supematuraliam.  Is  man's 
natural  relation  the  only  relation  he  sustains  to  his  Creator? 
Have  there  been  supernatural  revelations,  or  aj'e  the  so- 
called  supernatural  revelations  explicable  on  natural  prin- 
ciples i  Do  man's  natural  forces — that  is,  what  he  is  and 
receives  by  virtue  of  his  natural  relation  to  God — sulBeu 
for  the  fnlfilnient  of  his  destiny  ;  or  nceils  he  the  gracious, 
that  is,  supernatural,  interposition  and  assistance  of  his 
Maker?     These  are  the  real  questions  at  issue;  and  thesis 

?uestions  Mr,  Parker  and  the  transcendentalists  answer  iin 
avor  of  nature  against  grace,  of  man  against  God.  Tiie  va- 
lidity and  value  of  tlieir  answer  is,  then,  what  we  propose  to 
esumiuo. 

With  these  remarks,  we  proceed  to  take  up,  seriatim,  the 
propositions  themselves.     We  begin  with  the  first. 

1.  Man  is  the  Measure  of  Truih  and  Goodness. 

We  do  not  understand  the  transcendentahsts  to  assert  by 
this  proposition,  that  man  actually  knows  all  trutli  and  good- 
ness, though  from  many  thiugs  they  say  we  might  infer  this ; 
but  that  man  is  the  measure,  the  standai-d,  the  criterion  of 
all  trnth  and  goodness, — the  touchstone  on  which  we  are  to 
try  whatever  is  allt^ged  to  be  true  and  good,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  true  and  good,  or  talse  and  evil.  Nor 
do  we  mean  to  assert  that  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  even 
this  in  general  thesis ;  but  tliat  they  do  assert  it,  that  they 
everywhere  imply  it,  and  that  without  assuming  it  their 
whole  system  would  be  a  baseless  fabric,  and  their  doctrines 
and  speculations  the  sheerest  absurdities. 

A  slight  examination  of  the  leading  views  of  tranaceuden- 
talists  on  the  origin  and  ground  of  ideas  will  sustain  our 
iUisortion.  Transcendentalists  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  Thoy  all  agree  in  their  antagonism  to  the  doctrines 
of  Locke,  us  set  fortli  in  his  Essmj  on  the  Human  Under-. 
standing,  and  in  asserting  for  man  the  inherent  ability  to 
cognize  intuitively  uonseusible,  spiritual,  or  immaterial  facts 
or  realities.  We  say  intuitively  ;  for  we  do  not  understand 
Locke  himself  to  deny  absolutely  our  ability  to  cognize  such 
realities,  but  simply  to  deny  that  we  can  do  it  intuitively, 
and  to  contend  that  we  can  do  it  ouly  discursively,  by  re- 
flection operating  on  sensible  dula.  Tlie  pecuharity  of  the 
transcendentahsts  is  in  holding  that  we  cognize  tliem  intni- 
tively,  immediately,  instead  of  discursively.  But  in  explain- 
ing the  principle  and  factof  intuition,  and  its  modes  or  condi* 
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tloiiB,  tliey  diJTer  Bomcwhiit  amuiig  tlifnisclves,  and  may,  ne 
■we  have  said,  bo  divided  into  three  classes, 

1.  Tlie  first  class  naiuc  the  vis  itttviiii'a  reason,  and 
-contend  that  the  for/uara,  Buiritiial  cognoscibles,  or  the  im- 
material realities  capable  of  buing  known,  are  really  exterior 
to  and  inilependent  of  the  subject  knowing,  and  are  simply 
apprehended  on  occiision  of  the  sensible  phenomena  by 
which  they  are  rendered  present.  Thus,  thoy  contend  that 
the  ideas  (if  cause,  of  cause  in  general,  necessary  canse, — in 
ft  word,  all  the  Kantian  categories, — are  entertained  by  the 
mind  and  upplied  to  sensible  phenomena,  by  actual  intuition 
of  theobjects  of  these  idcaH,^not  merely  the  ideas  themselves 
— really  existing  in  the  non-eensibic  world.  Yet  they  call 
this  non-eeiisible  world  reason,  and  represent  these  ideas, 
■objectively  considered,  that  is,  as  objects  existing  in  re,  not 
as  mere  mental  conceptions,  to  be  ita  constituent  elements. 
Taking  ideas  in  this  sense,  as  the  object,  reason  may  he 
tenned  the  regio  idearum,  or  world  of  absolute  and  neces- 
sary truth.  It  is  impersonal  and  objective,  and  operates 
spontaneously,  by  an  energy  not  human,  but  which  is  the 
energy  of  God,  whose  word  or  speech  reason  is.  Con- 
tuining  in  itself  absolute  ideas  or  absolute  truth  and  good- 
ness, reason  is  a  measure  of  trntli  and  goodness;  and  as 
it  is  divine,  it  must  be  an  exact  measure.  Whatever  it  pro- 
nounces true  is  true;  whatever  it  pronounces  beautiful  is 
beautiful;  whatever  it  pronounces  good  is  good. 

Bat  this  reason,  though  declared  to  be  iiiipor»>nal  and  ob- 

J'ective,  is  also  assumed  to  he  a  faculty  of  human  nature,  a 
acuity  of  the  human  soul,  its  only  light,  that  bv  virtue  of 
which  it  is  essentially  intelligent,  and  knows  all  that  it  does 
know,  whatever  the  sphere  or  degree  of  its  knowledge. 
Hence,  of  two  things,  one,— either  man  is  identical  with  God, 
intellectually  considered,  and  it  is  God  that  sees  in  man, 
which  must  plunge  us,  in  the  last  analysis,  into  absolute  pan- 
theism ;  or  reason  is  human,  an  attribute,  if  not  of  the  hu- 
man personality,  yet  of  man.  This  class  of  transcendental- 
ista  deny  that  they  are  pantheists.  Therefore,  they  must  re- 
gard alisoliite  reason  asa  human  faculty ;  and  then,  since  rea- 
eon  is  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness,  man  himself,  taken 
in  his  totality,  if  not  in  lus  simple  personality,  as  the  same 
jnoasnre.  If,  however,  it  be  denied  that  this  reason  is  hu- 
man, and  it  be  iissumod  to  bo  God,  as  Consin  also  contends, 
then  man  and  God  become  one;  and  as  Grod  is  unquestion- 
Ahly  the  measure  contended  for,  man  must  also  he  it ;  be- 
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canse  it  matters  not  which  tenn  you  use,  Man  or  God  ;  since, 
if  identical,  what  may  be  predicated  of  the  one  term  may 
equally  be  predicated  of  the  other.  Therefore,  in  either  al- 
ternative, this  class  of  transcendentalists  atssume  that  man  is 
the  measure  of  tnith  and  goodness. 

2.  The  second  class,  in  which  we  are  disposed  to  rank  tlie 
author  of  the  volume  before  us,  do  not,  perhaps,  differ  very 
essentially  from  the  first  class,  but  they  state  their  views 
somewhat  differently.  Tliey  hold  that  the  ideas  we  have 
mentioned,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  if  others  there  are, 
are  intuitive,  indeed,  but  are  intuitions  because  they  are  in- 
herent in  the  soul, — are  the  soul  itself,  or  its  original  garni- 
ture, endowment,  orpatrimony.  They  are  the  types  of  the 
world  without  us.  Hence  we  cognize  the  world  without  us 
by  reason  of  its  correspondence  to  the  type  or  idea  within 
us.  The  idea  or  type  of  all  cognoscibles  is  in  us,  and  it  is 
by  virtue  of  this  fact  that  we  are  intelligent  and  they  intel- 
ligible. Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  inward  idea  and  tne  external  object.  "But 
these  [material  things],"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "  are  to  us  only 
a  revelation  of  something  kindred  to  qualities  awakened  in 
ourselves We  see  out  of  us  only  what  we  are  inter- 
nally prepared  to  see ;  for  seeing  depends  on  the  harmony 
between  the  ofyect  without  and  your  own  condition  within,''''* 
Hence  we  know  that  this  or  that  is  true,  beautiful,  or  good, 
only  because  it  corresponds  to  the  idea  or  type  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  or  the  good  in  tlie  soul  itself.  Hence,  then, 
the  standard,  or  criterion,  or  measure  of  truth  and  goodness 
is  assumed  to  be  in  tlie  soul.  Xothing  can  he  assumed  to  be 
naturally  in  the  soul  but  the  soul  itself.  "  By  nature,"  Siiys 
Mr.  Parker,  "  there  is  nothing  in  man  but  man  himself." 
Man  and  the  soul  are  identical ;  at  least,  the  term  man  cov- 
ers all  that  can  be  covered  by  the  term  soul.  Then  man  is 
the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness.  Therefore,  this  second 
class  adopt  the  proposition  in  question. 

3.  The  third  class,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  and  several  notable 
women,  do  the  same.  These  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
subordinate  classes.  They  all  agree  that  the  soul  knows,  and 
can  know,  nothing  exterior  to  itself ;  but  the  first  division 
of  these  hold  that  it  knows  only  by  reason  of  the  identity 
of  subject  and  object,  and  therefore  knows,  and  can  know,. 

^Excellence  cf  QoodiWM,  pp.  3,  4. 


'  only  what  it  is.     "  Wliat  we 
ture,  p.  92,)  "tliat  only  can  we 


'  sixys  Mr.  Emerson,  {N'a- 
Tlie  soul  knows  not 


by  Beeine.  appreliending.  bnt  by  being  ;  and  knows  all,  be- 
nui&e  it  18  all.  The  seconrt  division — and  these  are  the  ma- 
ioritj — liold  that  the  soul  knows  by  containing,  and  that 
knowledge  is  the  BonI  protending  or  projecting  itself.  "Not 
in  nature,  hut  in  man,  is  all  the  beauty  and  worth  he  sees." 
—Emerson,  Essays,  1S41,  p.  120,     Objects  are  eognmcibilia, 

'  because  they  are  contained  in  the  sou! ;  and  the  sonl  knows 
nil,  becansc  it  contains  all.  The  outward  or  scuse  world  is 
phenomenal,  nnreal,  a  shadow  without  a  substance,  and  we 
abuse  ourselves  when  we  regard  it,  and  the  term  hiowlefifff, 
when  we  call  perception  of  it,  by  that  name.  Knowledge  is 
tMBcience,  or  science  of  what  is  within.  The  true  sage  never 
looks  abroad,  but  closes  the  external  apertures  of  the  mind, 

I  Bhnts  his  eyes,  stops  hie  ears,  holds  his  nose,  opens  the  inter- 
nal aperture  through  which  he  looks  into  the  profound  abyss 
of  the  soul  itself.  Look  not,  say  they,  upon  this  delusive, 
tliis  vain  show,  which  men  call  the  world,  but  into  the  great 
Boul,  which  conceals  all  things  in  itself,  even  the  infinite  and 
eternal  God  1  "  I  am  God,  said  Mr.  Alcott,  one  day  to  the 
writer  of  this,  "  I  am  God ;  I  ani  greater  than  God.  God  is 
one  of  my  ideas.  I  therefore,  contain  God.  Greater  is  the 
cx)ntainer  than  tlie  contained.  Therefore  I  am  greater  than 
God."  With  the  members  of  this  class,  it  is  a  mark  of  weak- 
ness, of  littleness,  of  shallowness,  to  l>e  intelligible.  Light 
is  an  enemy.  It  defines  objects  too  sharply,  and  presents 
them  in  disagreeable  outlines.  It  permits  nothing  to  loom 
up  or  spread  out  in  dim  and  awful  infinity, — allows  the  soul 
no  scope  to  display  its  loftier  powers  and  diviner  instincts, 
to  stand  up  ana  swell  out  in  its  sublime  pi-oportioos  into  the 
infinite  and  etei-ual  God  I 

These,  evidently,  in  either  division,  hi)ld  that  the  houI  is 
the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness  ;  forit  most  nctids  be  tlie 
measure  of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  it  contains.  If  it  be  truth 
and  goodness,  or  if  it  contain  them,  it  must  be  their  standard 

I  or  mi^asnre.  The  soul  and  the  man  are  the  same,  at  least  so 
far  BB  concerns  the  present  question,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
Therefore,  this  third  class,  as  well  as  the  otilcr  two,  adopts 
the  proposition  that  man  is  the  measure  of  truth  and  good- 
ness. 

That  all  the  transcendentaliBts,  of  whatever  class,  do  adopt 
this  proposition  is  still  further  evident  from  thu  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  which  they  all  avow  and  contend  for.  This  rule, 
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it  ia  notorioiiB,  is  tliat  of  iinrestrictud  private  judgment. 
They  reject  the  anthority  of  the  church,  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  of  thf  apogties,  of  Jeaiie, — nay,  all  authority  but  that 
of  the  individual  himself. 

"JeauB,"  snys  Mr.  Porkn-,  "feli  back  on  Ood,  on  nbsoiuM  religion 
and  mornlily, — tlic  irulli  its  own  authority;  IiIh  works  his  wituesi. 
The  eatiy  ChriBtians  fell  back  on  tlie  authority  of  Jesus  ,  their  auccessorti. 
on  the  authority  of  the  Bibl(>,— the  work  of  tlie  Aposlira  and  Prophets  ; 
tiie  next  geocrslion.  on  the  Church. — the  work  of  the  Aposiles  and  Futb- 
era.  The  world  retreads  this  ground.  ProlestitDLism  delivers  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Church  and  carries  us  back  to  [he  Bible.  Biblical 
critieiBO)  frees  us  from  the  thraldom  of  Scripture,  and  brings  us  to  the 
authority  of  Jesus.  Philosophical  upirilualiara  liberates  us  from  all  per- 
sonal and  private  authority,  and  restorer  us  to  God,  the  primeval  foun- 
tain, whence  the  Church,  the  Scriptures,  and  Jesua  drew  all  the  water  of 
life  wherewith  they  fllled  Iheir  urns."— p  483. 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit;  for  the  concluding  remark, 
about  restoring  ns  to  God,  simply  means  restoring  us  to  our- 
selves, to  God  as  he  is  immaneut  in  each  individual  soiil,^ 
as  is  evident  froui  what  Mr.  Parker  elsewhere  says. 

"  To  obtain  a  knowludge  of  duty,  man  is  not  sent  away  outalde  of  him- 
self to  ancient  document.'*,  for  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  the 
word  is  very  nigh  him,  even  in  his  heart;  and  by  this  word  he  is  to  tty 
all  docuraenls  whatever." — p.  210,  "Jesus  is  not  the  author  of  Chris- 
tinnity,  ....  its  sanclion  and  authority.  We  tierifg  iti  eftmai 

truth  in  our  toul/'—p.  280. 

The  God  to.  whom  we  are  restored  is,  theu,  evidently,  the 
(rod  in  the  soul,  and  in  each  individual  lioul.  If  so,  it  is  God 
in  the  aoul,  either  naturally  or  snpematurally.  Not  super- 
natnrally,  because  transcendentalism  denies  the  supernatural. 
Then  naturally.  But  then  identical  with  the  soul ;  for,  aa  we 
have  found  by  Mr.  Parker's  own  concession,  p.  191,  there 
can  be  by  nature  nothing  in  the  seal  but  the  soul  itself. 

Furthermore,  the  apjieal  ia  always  made  to  the  individual 
reason,  conscience,  and  sentiment.  In  the  individual  is  the 
authority  before  which  all  iiiuBt  bow.  the  tribunal  before 
which  all  claimants  must  plead.  The  t  ran  seen  den  talist  sum- 
mons all  religions  to  his  private  bar,  and  a-ssumes  his  right 
to  judge  them  all.  The  Bible  he  holds  to  be  the  word  of 
God  80  far  as  he  judges  it  to  be  true,  and  not  bis  word  where 
he  judges  it  to  be  not  true  ;  holding  that  he  has  the  right  to 
decide  oy  his  own  reason,  eonscienee,  and  sentiments,  what 
is  true  and  what  not.  In  like  aiaunerhe  summons  before  him 
Jesua  and  the  apostles,  uiakes  them  answer  to  him,  and  tells 
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tliem  when  they  spoak  wisely,  truly,  and  when  falsely  and  fool- 
it^hly.     Chrietianity  itself  is  amenable  to  the  same  autliority, 

"  Cliriatianity,  then,  is  a  fonu  of  religion It  is  to  lie 

jndged  of  as  all  other  forma  of  religion,  by  reason  and  the 
religions  sentiment."— p.  240.  But  the  fact  is  notorious,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  proofs.  We  all  know  that  the  transcen- 
dentalist  denies  the  authority  of  the  church,  of  the  Written 
Word,  of  Jeeiia,  of  prophets  and  apostles,  of  all  inspired 
messengers,  and  of  the  conimon  assent  or  belief  of  mankind, 
claiming  for  each  all  that  may  be  claimed  for  the  whole. 
"  What  Adam  had.  what  Ciesar  could,  you  have  and  may 
do."  If  they  speak  reapectfuily  of  Jesus,  it  is  as  a  model- 
man,  becAuse  in  their  view  he  spoke  out  from  his  own  mind, 
acknowledging  no  external  authority,  and  in  this  set  an  ex- 
ample we  all  should  follow.  Their  leading  doctrine  is,  that 
each  man  may  and  should  be  a  Christ,  and  speak  from  his 
own  proper  divinity. 

But,  if  our  trauBCeudentalists  recognize  the  unrestricted 
right  of  private  judgment  in  all  cases  whatever,  they  must, 
in  order  to  have  a  basis  for  that  right,  assume  that  each 
man  is  the  measure  of  ti-uth  and  goodness.  Every  judg- 
ment involves  three  terras,  —  the  matter  judged,  the  jndge, 
and  tlie  rule  or  measure  by  which  the  judge  judges.  Now, 
the  rnle  or  measure  must  be  identical  with  the  matter,  with 
the  judge,  or  distinct  from  both.  The  first  is  inadmisBible ; 
for,  though  the  matter  must  needs  be  the  measure  of  itself, 
yet  its  measure  is  uuascertainable,  if  measured  only  by  it- 
self. The  third  is  denied  by  the  denial  of  all  authority  out 
of  tiie  individual  reason,  conscience,  and  sentiment,  to 
which  the  judge  is  bound  to  conform  his  judgments.  Then. 
the  second  must  be  adopted,  namely,  that  ttje  individual  is 
his  own  yardstick  of  truth  and  goodness, — not  only  the 
judge,  but  the  rule  or  measure  of  Tiis  judgment;  which  is 
what  the  proposition  in  question  asserts. 

This  will  not  be  denied.  The  right  of  private  judgment, 
as  the  trail  seen  den  talists  assert  it.  is  the  denial  ot  all  rulctJ. 
measures,  or  standards,  out  of  the  individual  reason,  con- 
w;ience,  and  eeutinients,  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  conform 
his  judgments.  Then  either  man  judges  without  any  rule, 
measure,  or  standard  by  which  to  jndge,  or  he  assumes  hira- 
eelf  as  the  standard.  The  lirst  is  absurd  ;  for  a  judgment 
which  has  no  rule,  which  is  by  no  simidard,  is  no  ludgnient 
at  all.  Then  the  last  omet  be  assumed,  or  private  judgment 
is  impossible,  and  tlie  right  of  private  judgment  utterly  base- 
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less.  Righto  are  not  iiltimate.  They  mu8t  have  some 
foundation,  or  they  are  not  righto:  and  there  is  no  fonmla- 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  individiml  to  judge  for  himeelf,  in 
all  cases  whatever,  without  regard  to  any  external  rule,  but 
his  right  to  jiidire  Ji/  himself;  and  there  is  no  foimdatioti  uf 
his  right  to  judge  hy  himself,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  him 
aelf  tg  the  rule,  standard,  or  measure  of  the  matter  to  be 


judged.  The  ai^sumption  of  the  right  of  private  i 
in  the  sense  explained,  then,  nccessarilyinvolvca  theassump- 
tioD  of  the  fact,  that  nian  is  the  meiisure  of  truth  and  good- 
neee.  But  the  traneccndcntalisto  do  aesuine  the  right,  as  is 
well  known ;  therefore  they  assume  that  man  ia  the  measure 
of  truth  and  goodness,  ^us,  in  fact,  is  expressly  avowed. 
We  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  pamphlet  written  in  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Parker,  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  which  has 
been  pnbhshcd  since  we  commenced  writing  this  article. 
The  author  is  giving,  exprofeeso,  the  views  of  the  sect,  and 
on  the  very  pomt  before  us. 

"We  believe,"  Bay»  ilic-  mitbor  of  the  pamphlet,  "the  tnilht  that 
Jesus  uitered  in  no  degree  Iteeaiise  of  the  miracles  he  wrought  j  we  be- 
lieve them  because  our  miuil  reco^^izea  their  intrinne  truth and 

this  we  boid  Ui  be  good  ground  uf  faith  for  all  men God  has  giv^n 

la  all  men  the  power  lo  sttaia  to  a  religious  fnith  that  needs  no  external 

evidence  to  support  it The  deepest,  truest  religious  faith  Is  not 

capabU  of  support  from  anj  outward  evidenee  whatever  ....  Men  have 

recourse  to  outward  evidence  through  the  weakness  of  tbclr  faith 

The  most  deeply  relipous  minds  never,  in  any  slago  of  their  progress. 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  such  grosH  outward  hetpa  to  their  belief.  To 
tell  them  to  believe  on  the  evidence  of  signs  and  wonderii,  to  offer  to 
prop  up  their  faith  by  arffumtnl  and  togie.  [.<:  to  do  violence  to  all  their 
deepest  and  most  sacred  feelings.  With  hearts  oversowing  with  love. 
and  reverence,  and  gratitude  to  God,  seeing  him  in  all  that  is  glorious 
HuU  beautiful  around  them,  feeling  him  within  and  about  ihcm  every- 
where, walking  in  hb  preseneo  dally,  as  with  a  '  Father  and  a  Friend,' 
— what  care  such  men  for  logic  and  cunning  reasoning,— what  care 
they  for  signs  Bud  wonders  T     All  around  them  is  wonderful,   for  they 

see  Ood  in  all Tell  ihem  n  deep  religious  truth,  and  they  caiinr>t 

but  believe  it,  though  all  evidence  were  agaioMt  it.  For  truth  it  n.Kirc 
to  thtlr  KUU.  Ood  hiu  made  f/i^m  of  that  tuttiire  thnt  theg  cannot  be  df- 
edred.  T/wir  minil»  am  touchbtonkb  vhereon  to  try  all  wordM  and 
thoaghii.  " —  Bfinarkt  »»  an  Article  from  the  ChrUtian  Examinrr,  en- 
tilled,  "Mr.  Parkerandki^  Vitiei" pp.  6,7. 

This  is  as  expreaa  aa  langtiage  can  well  be.  Men  are  so 
made  that  tliey  cannot  be  deceived,  and  their  minds  are 
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touchstones  on  which  are  to  be  tried  all  worda  and  thoughts, 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  writer  mtiins  to  assert  this  only  of 
a  few  gifted  or  sin<;^Iarljf  privUegeil  individimls.  No  such 
thing.  He  intentionally  asserts  it  o£  all  men,  for  he  con- 
tinnes :  —  • 

"Wbnt  those  men  are  all  ought  to  bo.  What  llicst:  menaruull  can  bo. 
For  God  boa  oado  men  of  onti  nature,  and  bus  not  k(t  hinuelf  without 
nlritaGaa  in  any  heart.     It  Ih  wltbiu  the  capacity  of  all  men  rn  reach  this 

point  of  faiUi We  have  a  religious  nalura,  no  inborn  capncliy  for 

receiving  truths  of  God,  and  heaveD,  Hnd  immortality,  and  aS  nnearll^ 
rhings.  This  is  not  intellect ;  It  Is  not  rensuning.  It  lias  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  these.  It  cjinnot  depend  upon  them.  It  is  faith,  the 
power  of  apprehending  Ibi;  unseen  and  invisible. —  the  power  of  rising 
from  earth  to  heaven.  Wc  liold  that  this  [fniih]  is  moat  pepuliarly  a 
faculty  of  man  aa  man.  It  is  that  which  makes  him  man,  that  which 
raises  him  above  and  separates  him  from  all  other  creatures."  —  /*. 
p.  7. 

The  fact  that  the  writer  calls  the  power  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  affirm  the  truth  in  religious  matters /((((A,  and 
diatinguitelies  it  from  intellect  and  reasoning,  affects  not  onr 
position;  for  he  calls  it  a  faculty  of  man,  the  constituent 
element  and  distinctive  charactenstic  of  man  as  man.  It  i» 
therefore  human,  is  man  himself,  under  a  given  afii)cct,  and 
inseparable  from  his  nature.  His  testimony  is,  tlierefore, 
all  we  could  ask,  Mr.  Parker  may  ntit  ailmit  his  authority, 
but  that  is  nothing  to  ti9.  He  is  a  transuendentalist;  and  it 
is  transcend cntaliam,  not  Mr.  Parker,  we  are  "mainly  con* 
oerned  \rith. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Emereon,  who  is  as  high  authority 
on  any  point  of  transcendentalism  as  we  can  quote  withont 
going  abroad,  contain  not  a  little  to  the  same  effect.  He 
teaches  expresBly  that  the  soul  is  the  source  and  measure  of 
troth ;  that  a  tnun  is  nerer  to  look  abroad,  but  to  consult  in 
all  casus  only  his  o\ra  soul,  the  teinlc-neies  of  his  own  nature, 
and  in  all  his  judgments  of  truth  am)  goodness  to  listen  to 
himself,  and  to  take  himself  as  their  rule  or  standard. 

"  Whoso,  ■'  he  says,  "would  lie  a  man  must  be  a  non-conformist.  He 
who  would  giither  Immortal  palms  must  not  be  hindered  by  the  name  of 
^pKKJness,  but  (explore  if  it  be  goodness,  Nothing  is  at  Itmt  KHcred  but 
the  inlegrily  of  our  own  mind.     Absolve  yourself,  and  you  abitU  have 

■he  »u(f  mge  of  the  world What  have  I  to  do  with  the  sacredness 

of  traditions,  if  I  live  wholly  from  leiikint But  these  impulses 

may  be  from  below,  not  from  above  .....  They  do  not  seem  to  mc  ui 
be  Ruoh  -,  but  if  I  am  the  devil's  child,  1  will  live  from  the  devil.    N» 
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law  is  sacred  to  me  but  the  law  of  my  uature.  Good  and  bad  are  but 
names  very  readily  transferable  to  this  or  that ;  the  only  light  is  what  it 
after  my  eonstittUion,  the  only  wrong  is  whcU  is  against  it."  —  Essays,  1841, 
pp.  41,  42. 

**  That  which  I  call  right  or  goodness  is  the  choice  of  my  constitution, 
and  that  which  I  call  heaven,  and  inwardly  aspire  to,  is  the  state  or  cir- 
cumstance desirable  to  my  constitution  ;  and  the  action  which  I  in  all 
my  years  tend  to  do  is  the  work  for  my  faculties."  —  lb.  p.  114.  "In 
the  book  I  read  the  good  thought  returns  to  me,  as  every  truth  will,  the 
image  of  the  whole  soul.  To  the  bad  thought,  which  I  find  in  it,  the 
same  soul  becomes  a  discerning,  separating  sword,  and  lops  it  off.  We 
are  wiser  than  we  know.  If  we  will  not  interfere  with  our  thought,  but 
will  act  entirely,  or  see  how  the  thing  stands  in  Gk)d,  we  know  the  par- 
ticular thing,  and  every  thing  and  every  man.  For  the  Maker  of  all 
things  stands  behind  us,  and  casts  his  dread  omniscience  through  us  over 
things."— /6.  pp.  231,  232.  "Let  man,  then,  learn  the  revelation  of 
nature  and  all  thought  to  his  heart :  this,  namely,  that  the  Highest 

•dwells  with  him If  he  would  know  what  the  great  God  speaketh, 

he  must  greatly  listen  to  himself The  soul  makes  no  ap- 
peal.   The  faith  that  stands  on  authority  is  no  faith Great  is  the 

soul It  believes  always  in  itself It  calls  the  light  its  own, 

.and  feels,  that  the  grass  grows  and  the  stone  falls  by  a  law  inferior  to 
and  dependent  on  its  own.  Behold,  it  saith.  I  am  bom  into  the  universal 
mind ;  I,  the  imperfect,  adore  my  own  perfect.  I  am  somehow  recep- 
tive of  the  great  soul,  and  thereby  I  do  overlook  the  sun  and  stars 

Thus  viewing  the  soul, man  will  come  to  see  that  the  world  is  the 

-perennial  miracle  the  soul  worketh.  "  —lb.  pp,  243-245. 

These  passages,  taken  almost  at  random,  and  to  which 
many  others  may  be  added,  equally  to  our  purpose,  require 
no  comment.  The  standard  is  assumed  to  be  in  man,  to  be 
man,  man's  constitution ;  and  all  a  man  has  to  do,  in  order 
to  be  in  conformity  with  truth  and  goodness,  is  to  conform 
to  himself,  to  his  own  constitution,  his  own  thoughts,  tend- 
encies, and  impulses.  Hence  the  celebrated  maxim  of  the 
transcendental  school, — "  Obe^  thyself."  All  this  express- 
ly asserts  or  necessarily  implies  that  man  is  the  measure  of 
truth  and  goodness. 

Mr.  Parker  also  assumes  this  as  the  ground  of  his  argu- 
ment from  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  in  man  to  the 
existence  of  the  object  which  it  demands,  out  of  man.  He 
defines  religion  to  be  a  sentiment  natural  to  man,  that  is, 
springing  from  man's  nature.  But  this  sentiment,  as  its  ob- 
ject, requires  God  to  love,  reverence,  and  adore.  Therefore, 
God  exists.  His  argument  drawn  out  in  form  is,  whatever  nat- 
ural want  man  experiences,  for  that  want  there  is  an  external 
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Bapply.  Man  wants  an  object  to  love,  reverence,  and  adore ; 
therefore,  such  object  is.  He  wants  trntli,  tlieriifore  there 
is  truth ;  God,  therefore  Gtod  is.  You  may  always  conclude 
from  the  internal  want  to  the  external  supply.  "  This  gen- 
eral rule,"  he  says,  "  may  thus  be  laid  down ; — that  for  each 
animal,  intellectual,  affectional,  and  moral  wantof  man  there 
18  a  supply," — and  what  may  be  well  to  hear  in  mind, — "  a 
8npply  set  within  his  reacJi,  and  a  [natural]  guide  to  connect 
the  two."— pp.  188,  189. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  holds  sentiment  to  he  as  au- 
thoritative, if  not  even  more  so,  than  reason.  Detect  in  man 
a  sentiment  or  a  want,  no  matter  what,  and  you  may  at  once 
say  that  that  which  will  supply  it  really  esiete  and  iawitliin 
his  reach.  Now,  this  conclusion  is  valid  only  on  condition, 
BO  to  Bpcak,  of  tiio  trutlifulncsa  of  human  nature.  Itas- 
snmes  tnat  hnman  nature  conforms  in  all  things  to  eternal 
and  unalterable  truth,  and  is  in  itself  a  test  or  touchstone  of 
what  is  true  and  good ;  that  is,  as  we  have  said,  man 
is  the  measure  of  tnitli  and  goodness.  Truth  is  what  con- 
forms to  his  nature.  "  Eight  or  goodness,"  says  lUr.  Einer- 
8on,  "  is  that  which  is  after  my  constitution ;  wrong,  that 
which  is  against  it."  If  this  does  not  make  man  the  stand- 
ard, the  meaetire,  we  know  not  what  would.  Hence,  Mr. 
Parker  says  again,  "  the  truth  of  the  human  faculties  [that 
is,  conscience  and  sentiment,  iis  well  as  intellect  and  reason] 
mnst  be  assnmcd  in  all  argument ;  and  if  this  be  admitted, 
we  have  then  the  same  evidence  for  spiritual  facts  as  we  have 
for  the  maxims  or  the  demonstrations  of  geometry." — p.  20, 
note. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  Mr.  Parker  does  not  make 
man  the  racaanre,  for  he  holds  up  absolute  religion  and  mo- 
rality as  the  standard.  "  Religion,"  he  saj's, "  is  the  universal 
term,  and  absolute  religion  ana  morality  ite  highest  expression. 
Clmstianity  is  a  particular  fonn  under  this  univeraal  term ; 
one  form  of  religion  among  many  others.  It  is  either  abso- 
lute religion  and  morality,  or  it  is  less  ;  greater  it  cannot  be, 
OB  there  is  no  greater," — p.  240.  Here  evidently  the  stand- 
ard is  assumed  to  be  not  man,  but  absohit*  religion  and  mo- 
rality. 

But  the  objection  is  invalid  ;  for  Mr.  Parker  makes  man 
the  measure  oi  absolute  religion  and  morality.  Absolute  relig- 
ion and  morality  are  declared  by  Mr.  Parker  to  be  "  some- 
thing inward  and  natural  to  man,"  p.  241, — "  religion  as  it 
exista  in  the  faets  of  man's  soul," — "  the  law  God  made  for 
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man  and  wrote  in  his  nature,^  p.  243, — ^in  a  word,  that  which 
^  answers  exactly  to  the  religions  ^ntiment,  and  is  what  the 
reii^rions  eentiment  demands/'  p.  239.  If  it  be  asked,  then, 
Wliat  IB  absolnte  relitrion  and  morality  ?  the  answer  K  Thar 
which  answers  exactly  to  the  moral  and  religions  sentiment£% 
wants,  orfacU  of  the  soul.  Conceding,  then,  that  absolnte 
religion  and  morality  are  the  standard  by  which  particnlar 
forms  of  religion  ani  morality  are  to  be  judged,  vet  man  is 
himself  the  standard  or  measure  of  absolute  religion  and 
morality ;  which  not  only  answers  the  objection,  but  contirms 
our  general  assertion,  that  man  is  assumed  to  be  the  meas- 
ure of  truth  and  goodness. 

That  man  is  assumed  to  be  the  measure  of  absolute  religion 
and  morality  is  also  certain  from  the  fact  that  they  are  as- 
sumed to  be  matters  of  intuition.  Man  is  the  measure  in  all 
cases  of  intuitive  knowledge,  as  Mr.  Parker  concedes,  p. 
263.  But  the  great  truths  of  absolute  religion,  or  absolute 
religion  and  morality,  (for  Mr.  Parker  uses  the  two  phrases 
as  e^juivalent,)  are  declared  to  be  '"  matters  of  direct  personal 
experience,"  '*  matters  of  intuition,"  p.  247.  Therefore  man 
is  assumed  to  be  their  measure. 

This  conclusion  would  follow  from  the  ordinary  and  proper 
sense  of  intuition,  that  of  knowing  by  immediate  apprehension 
of  the  object  known  ;  in  which  sense  it  is  distinguished  from 
science,  which  is  discursive,  and  from  faith,  which  depends  on 
testimony.  But  it  follows  a  fortiori  from  intuition  as  under- 
sto^xi  by  the  transcendentalists.  They  understand  by  it,  as 
near  as  we  can  seize  their  sense,  the  sentiment,  feeling,  or 
want  of  the  soul,  regarded,  not  as  the  charactenstic  of  the 
subject,  but  as  the  intimation  or  indication  of  the  object  which 
will  satisfy  it.  The  sentiments  are  wants,  but  wants  are  indi- 
cations of  somethin<i^  wanted.  What  is  thus  indicated  is  said 
to  be  known  by  intuition,  or  to  be  a  matter  of  intuition. 
The  religious  sentiment,  for  instance,  is  a  want ;  but,  as  a 
want,  it  d(jHiand8  God  for  its  supply.  It  is  therefore  in  itself 
an  intimation,  an  indication,  of  God.  Therefore  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  a  matter  of  intuition.  To  say  that  any  given 
object  is  a  matter  of  intuition  is,  then,  simply  saying  it  is  what 
is  demanded  by  an  internal  want  or  sentiment,  and  what  an- 
swers to  that  sentiment  or  want.  The  intuitions  depend, 
then,  entirely  on  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  are  determined 
by  them.  The  objects  are  known  to  be,  not  because  intel- 
lectually apprehended,  but  because  the  internal  sentiments 
demand  them  and  arc  satisfied  by  them.     Ascertain,  then, 
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tlie  sentiinentfi  or  wants,  and  wfaat  wll  I  satisfy  them,  and  jou 
have  ascertained  wliat  is  matter  of  intuition.  The  eenti- 
nieatfi  are,  then,  the  meaanre  of  tlie  truth  and  goodness  of  thf 
objects,  that  is,  the  anthority  we  liave  for  saying  the  obiects 
are.  and  that  they  are  sood.  The  Htrntimt-nta  are  admitted 
to  be  facts  of  the  som,  permanent,  unalterable,  essential ; 
therefore  the  soul  itself ;  tnerefore  man,  iiniier  a  given  a&- 
pect.  Consequently,  tho  assertion,  tiiat  absolnt^  religion 
and  morality  are  matters  of  intuition,  not  only  invali- 
dates the  objection  we  are  considering,  hut  also  ccinfirmfi  our 
assertion,  that  the  transcendeutalists  hold  man  to  be  the  me,iG- 
are  of  truth  and  goodness. 

But  we  have  not  yet  seized  the  precise  sense  iu  which  the 
transcendentalists  hold  man  to  be  the  measure  of  truth  and 
goodness.  They  distinguish,  or  attempt  to  distinguisli,  be- 
tween man  aa  person,  and  man  as  impersonal  soul  or  nature, 
and  predicate  the  measure  of  man  in  the  latter  sense,  not  in 
the  former.  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  must  not  be  over- 
looked, if  we  would  attain  to  a  right  understanding  of  tran- 
scendentalism. 

According  to  the  transcendental  view,  man  is  twofold : 
personal,  as  Peter,  James,  or  John ;  impersonal,  as  simple 
human  nature,  a  force,  or  aggregate  of  forces,  underljmg 
the  personality.  Of  the  first  they  make  no  great  account. 
It  is  the  latter — which  they  call  "  Impersonal  Reason," 
"Spontaneity,"  "Instinct,"  "Nature,"  "the  Soul,"  "the 
great  Soul,"  "  the  Over-Soul,"  "  the  Divine  in  Man,"  and 
which  is  supposed  to  enlarge  its  proportions  as  it  frees  itself 
and  recedes  from  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  person- 
ality, and  to  e.^and  at  last  into  the  infinite  God,  the  back- 
ground of  all  being,  the  substantiality  of  all  existences, 
whether  material  or  immaterial — to  which  they  refer  when 
they  speak  'm  such  lofty  terras,  and  predicate  such  glorious 
attributes  of  man.  Man,  as  mere  person,  is  weak,  and  falls 
into  the  silliest  errors,  the  grossest  absurdities,  the  ftiost  de- 
grading and  debasing  superstitions ;  but  as  the  impersonal 
Boul,  88  freed  from  all  i^ersonal  restrictions  and  limitations, 
he  is  great,  grand,  noble,  sublime,  a  god.  walking  the  earth 
in  majesty,  and  the  master  of  all  things.  If  we  will  but  ' 
sink  our  mean  and  contemptible  jiersonality,  abandon  our- 
selves to  the  soul,  to  its  intuitions,  spontaneous  utterances 
and  suggestions, — to  the  great  unconseions  nature  that  un- 
derlies us, — we  shall  find  ourselves  oue  with  the  Universal 
Mind,  one  with  the  Great  Soul  of  All,  whose  dread  omnia- 
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dence  and  almightiness  flow  into  and  tlirough  ns,  opening 
all  things  to  our  intuitions,  and  subjecting  sil  things  to  our 
power.  Then  are  we  the  measure  oi  all  tnings,  because  one 
with  their  Maker,  and  do  contain  the  source  and  law  of  all 
things  in  ourselves.     Hence,  Mr.  Emerson  says  : — 

*'  The  heart  which  abandons  itself  to  the  Supreme  Mind  finds  itself 
related  to  all  its  works,  and  will  travel  a  royal  road  to  particular  knowl- 
edges and  powers.  For  in  ascending  to  this  primary  and  aboriginal 
sentiment,  we  have  come  from  our  remote  station  on  the  circumference, 
instantaneously,  to  the  center  of  the  world,  where,  as  in  the  closet  of 
God,  we  see  causes,  and  anticipate  the  universe,  which  is  but  a  slow  ef- 
fect  Persons  themselves  acquaint  us  with  the  impersonal.     In  all 

conversation  between  two  persons,  a  tacit  reference  is  made  to  a  third 
party,  to  a  common  nature.  That  third  party  or  common  nature  is  not 
social;  it  is  impersonal;  is  God."  — lb,  pp.  228,  229. 

All  this  is  express  enough ;  but  here  is  another  passage, 
still  more  express,  if  possible. 

"  It  is  a  secret  which  every  intellectual  man  quickly  learns,  that,  be- 
yond the  energy  of  his  possessed  and  conscious  intellect,  he  is  capable 
of  a  new  energy  (as  of  an  intellect  doubled  on  itself),  by  abandonment 
to  the  nature  of  things;  that  beside  his  privacy  of  power,  as  an  individu- 
al man.  there  is  a  great  public  power,  on  which  he  can  draw,  by  unlock- 
ing, at  all  risks,  his  human  doors,  and  suffering  the  ethereal  tide  to  roll 
and  circulate  through  him;  then  he  is  caught  up  into  the  life  of  the  uni- 
verse, his  speech  is  thunder,  his  thought  is  law,  and  his  words  are  uni- 
versally intelligible  as  the  plants  and  animals.  The  poet  knows  that  he 
speaks  adequately,  then,  only  when  he  speaks  somewhat  wildly,  or  'with 
the  flower  of  the  mind  ;*  not  with  the  intellect  used  as  an  organ,  but  with 
the  intellect  released  from  all  service,  and  suffered  to  take  its  direction 
from  its  celestial  life,  or,  as  the  ancients  were  wont  to  express  them- 
selves, not  with  the  intellect  alone,  but  with  the  intellect  inebriated  by 
nectar.  As  the  traveUei*,  who  has  lost  kis  way,  thi*ow9  his  reins  on  the 
horse* s  neck,  and  trusts  to  the  instinct  of  the  animal  to  find  tJie  road,  so  must 
we  do  with  the  divine  animal  we  ride  through  this  world.  For  if  in  any 
manner  ^e  can  stimulate  this  instinct,  new  passages  are  opened  into  na- 
ture, the  mind  flows  into  and  through  things  hardest  and  highest,  and 
the  metamorphosis  is  poasible.  This  is  the  reason  why  bards  love  wine, 
mead,  narcotics,  coffee,  tea,  opium,  the  fumes  of  sandal-wood  and  tobac- 
co, or  whatever  other  species  of  animal  exhilaration." — Essays,  2d  Series, 
1844,  pp.  28-aO. 

These  Quotations  sufficiently  establish  the  fact  that  tran- 
scendentalism does  distinguish,  in  man,  between  the  person- 
al and  the  impersonal,  ana  makes  the  impersonal,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  personal,  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness. 
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'  "What,  then,  do  transcendentalists  mean  by  the  impei-soual 
miLD.  the  great  soul,  the  nnconscioue  energv,  of  which  they 
i  with  BO  much  awe  and  emphasis,  and  to  wliich  they 
exhort  us  to  abandon  ourselves  without  reserve  t  Whatever 
they  mav  mean  by  it,  this  much,  wo  think,  is  certain,  that 
they  include  it  in  the  definition  of  man,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction they  make  is  a  distinction  between  what  they  re- 
gard as  the  personal  and  the  impersonal  m  man,  not  between 
man  and  eomething  not  man.  They  can,  then,  mean  noth- 
ing more  by  it  than  simple  human  nature  minus  human 
personahty.  Ascertain,  then,  what  in  man  is  constitutive, 
or  the  essential  cliaraeteristic,  of  personality,  eliminate  that 
from  the  conception  or  definition  of  man,  and  what  remains 
will  be  at  least  all  tliey  do  or  can  mean  by  the  impersonal 
fionl. 

A  pei^OD,  in  ordinary  langnage,  is  a  rational  being,  ac- 
cording to  I/ieke  "  A  tliinking  and  intelligent  being  " ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Bchoolinen,  after  Boetius,  rationcdie  natune 
indivmua  suhstdntia, — an  indi^ddna]  substance  of  rational 
natnre,  and  personality  is  defined   by  philosophers  to  be 
"  the  last  complement  of  rational  nature."     A  pei^on  must 
be   an  individual  substance  or  being,  because,   in  the  lan- 
I  guage  of  the  schoolmen,  a  singular,   not   a  universal, — a 
whole,  not  a  part, — BubsiBting  in  and  acting  from  itself  as 
subieet,  not  in  and  from  another,  and  incommunicable,  not 
hela  or  sbai-eH  in  common ;  and  of  rational  nature,  because 
individual  Bubatances  not  rational  by  nature  or  essence  are 
never  regarded  as  persons.     We  may  have  individual  sub- 
.  stances  not  rational  by  nature,  as  the  stone,  the  plant,  the 
tree ;  and  even  individual  substances  which  are  up  to  a  cer- 
I  tain  degree  intelhgent,  as  the  dog,  the  ox,  the  hoi-se,   to 
which  it  would  be  rash  to  deny  at  least  an  imperfect  degree, 
I  or  the  mde  beginnings,  of  intelligence,  without  having  per- 
I  Fonalitv,  because  these   are  not  of  rational  nature.     That, 
I  then,  in  man,  which  is  constitutive  of  personality,  its  dis- 
I  tinctive  mark  or  essential  characteristic,  is  not  substantiality, 
I  nor  individuality, — although,  if   these,  or  either  of  them, 
'  be  wanting,  there  is  no  person, — but  the  rational  naturt-. 
The  ratiomal  nature  is  expressed  by  the  word  reason,  there- 
fore the  essential   characteristic   of   personality   is  rea£<.iii. 
Where  reason  is,  there  is  personality,  and  where  reason  is 
wanting,  personality  is  wanting ;  and,  as  we  shall  soon  sec, 
■where  personality  la  wanting,  reason  also  is  wanting. 
Bat  personality  is  the  last  complement  of  rational  na- 
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ture,  that  is,  rationikl  nature  brought  to  its  termioua,  ful- 
tilled,  or,  if  yon  ploase,  realized.  Man,  regarded  as  the 
genus,  as  abstract  htinian  nature,  is,  no  doubt,  rational  na- 
ture, but  without  its  last  complement, — rational  nature  un- 
fiiltilled,  a  metaphysical  rational  nature,— a  pos^ihl-e,  but 
not  a  recU,  rational  nature.  It  becomes  real,  is  fulfilled,  re- 
ceives its  last  complement,  only  in  individual  men  and  wo- 
men, beyond  which  it  haa  no  existence  in  re.  It  is  imper- 
sonal, and,  properly  speaking,  void.  Hence,  we  may  say 
human  nature  attains  to  personality  only  in  individualiza- 
tion,— is  personal  only  as  individualized  because  it  is  only 
as  individualized  that  it  receives  its  last  complciueut,  or  be- 
comes a  real  being. 

There  are,  then,  three  pointu  of  view  from  which  we  may 
consider  persouahty,  and  distinguish  the  personal  from  the 
impersonal.  1,  We  may  eonfiider  the  person  as  subject,  and 
wish  to  note  the  fact  that  the  person  subsigts  in  and  operates 
from  himself.  In  this  case,  we  make,  under  this  point  of 
view,  the  mark  of  personality  substantia,  substance.  2.  We 
may  wish  to  denote  by  person,  not  abstract  human  nature, 
man  in  general,  but  human  nature  as  fulfilled,  realized,  liav- 
ing  its  last  coiuplement ;  and  then,  under  tliis  point  of  view, 
we  add  ijidividua,  make  the  mark  of  personality  indwidu- 
aUty.  3.  But  if  we  wish  to  distinguish  persons  from  all 
beings  or  subsistences  not  persons,  and  to  express  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  personal  natures,  we  make  its  characteristic 
reason. 

Now  it  is  only  from  these  three,  or  some  one  of  these 
throe  points  of  view,  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  personal  and  impersonal.  The  transcendentalista 
caimot  adopt  the  first,  because  the  impersonal  of  which  they 
speak  is  to  oe  taken  as  a  substantive  existence ;  since  they 
regard  it  as  subsisting  in  and  operating  from  itself  as  sub- 
ject, not  as  an  attribute,  a  function,  an  operation,  or  phe- 
nomenon of  some  other  subject  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

Do  they  adopt  the  second  f  They  have  frequently  the 
air  of  domg  so,  and  we  are  not  sure  but,  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent,  they  really  do  intend  by  the  impersonal  soul 
the  generic  man,  or  man  iu  general,  as  distinguished  from 
the  individual  man.  This  is  the  most  natural  interpretation 
of  their  language.  But,  if  this  istheirmeaning,if  by  sink- 
ing personality  they  mean  sinking  the  individual  and  fall- 
ing back  on  human  nature  as  abstract  human  nature,  they 
refjnire  ue  to  fall  back  on  human  nature  unfulfilled,  wanting 
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^tB  last  complement,  ia  which  sense  it  is  ^  mere  essentia 
I  metaphysica,  and  has  no  real  existence,  is  no  entity,  and 
f  ^ia.\\  Be  the  subject  of  no  act  or  operation :  for,  as  we  have 
eaid,  human  nature  is  real  only  as  individualized  in  men  and 
women.     Out  of  individiiiils  it  is  an  abstraction,  existing, 
if  you  will,  in  coiiccptu,  but  not  in  re.     It  is  the  simple 
genus ;  and  genera  are  real,  active,  operative,  only  in  sub- 
'  £tance,  as  tliey  become  substaniiiB,  and  these,  again,  only  oa 
I  fnlfilled,  as  thev  receive  their  last  complement  in  beeoming 
[  mibsistentias.     To  sink  individuality  and  fall  back  on  generic 
T  man,  or  man  in  genemi,  would  be  to  fall  back  on  a  meta- 
I  physical  ahstraetion,  practically  on  nothing,  and  to  take  a 
I  nonentity  for  our  sovereign  guide  or  teacher. 
I       We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  humanitarian  division  of 
I  the  tran  seen  den  talists  exhort  us  to  sink  the  individual  and 
I  to  fall  back  on  bur  common  humanity,  and  seem  to  teach 
that  tbiB  common  hiunanity  is  not  merely  that  which  each 
I  individual  man  realizeg,  but  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mighty 
I  entity,  a  vast  reservoir  of   wisdom,  virtue,  and  strength, 
I  wbicn  individuals   do  not  and  cannot  exhaust.     We  our- 
I  eclves,  especially  during  the  interval  between  our  rejection 
I  of  eclecticism  and  our  conversion  to  Christianity,  following 
]  Plato,  the  Neo-Platonists,  Leroux,  and  the  Saint-Sim oniana, 
I  and  some  half  glimpses  of  the  teachings  of  the  old  realists, 
whose  doctrines  we  did  not  nuderstand,  fell  into  this  ab- 
Burditr.  and  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  humanity,  not  as 
the  collective  mass  of  individuals,  but  ae  genus,  as  out  of  all 
individuals,  has  a  real,  an  entitative  existence,  and  can  ope- 
jrate  as  subject ;  and  tliat  in  this  sense  hnmanity  is  not  what 
non  to  all  individuals,  but  a  somewhat   that  tran- 
\  flcends  all  individuals,  and  mahes  all  individuals,  manifest- 
1  ing  itself  in  various  degree8,^iu  one  individual  under  one 
I  aspect,  iji  another  under  anotlier,  and  soon.     An  individual 
1  we  regarded  as  a  particular  manifestation  of  a  particular 
'  aspect  or  phase  of  Eumaaitv,  as  a  particular  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual  manifests  some  particular  aspect  or  phase  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  the  mission  of  the  individual  we  declared  to 
be,   through   his   whole   life,   the    realination   in  his  own 
,  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of  that  particular  phase  or  as- 
L  jject  of  humanity  he  represents.     It  was  in  this  way  we 
I  fiolved  the  old  question  of  individuation,  and  found,  as  we 
I  supposed,  a  basis  for  the  state,  and  leffitimaled,  so  to  speak, 
I  individual  liberty.     Taking  this  view,  we  necesearily  held 
I  humanity  to  be  greater  than  the  individual,  nay,  greater 
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than  all  individuals  together.  Substantially,  all  transcen- 
dentalists,  so  far  as  they  admit  a  human  existence  at  all,  do- 
the  same.     They  all  say  man  is  greater  than  men. 

The  common  source  of  all  our  errors  on  this  point  is  eas- 
ily discovered ; — it  is  in  the  well  known  doctrine  of  the 
transcendentalists,  that  the  possible  exists,  not  merely  as 

Eossible,  but  in  point  of  fact  as  real,  and  that  what  is  possi- 
le  is  altogether  more  perfect  Jhan  the  actual.  What  you 
conceive  is  possible ;  then  it  is — possible.  Then  you  aflirm 
that  it  exists,  though  not  yet  realized, — is  real  in  potentia, 
and  what  is  real  in  potentia  is  superior  to  what  is  in  actu. 
Therefore,  regard  not  the  actual,  but  fall  back  on  the  possi- 
ble. To  conceal  the  absurdity,  we  gave  to  the  possible  the 
name  of  the  ideal,  and  then  said,  hve  not  in  and  for  the 
actual,  but  in  and  for  the  ideal.  All  very  fine,  no  doubt, 
and  admirably  calculated  to  make  old  men  see  visions,  and 
young  men  and  maidens  dream  dreams,  and,  what  is  worse, 
tell  their  dreams. 

But  what  is  in  potentia  is  no  more  in  re  than  in  actu^  for 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  ihe  potential  real  More- 
over, the  ideal,  the  possible,  is  always  below  the  real,  the  act- 
ual, because  it  has  never  in  itself  the  force  to  realize  or  act- 
ualize itself.  The  power  to  act  is  below  act,  because  it 
must  receive  what  it  has  not,  before  it  becomes  act,  or  is  re- 
duced to  act.  Here  is  the  fundamental  error,  in  denying 
this,  and  2J&e>VLimvLg  potentia  to  stand  above  oMua^ — which  is 
the  terminus  or  last  complement  of  potentia,  Now,  human- 
ity in  ahatracto  is  at  best  only  man  tn  potentia.,  To  assume, 
then,  its  superiority  over  inoividuals,  who  are  its  terminus, 
or  last  complement,  or  that,  in  sinking  individualized  hu- 
manity and  falling  back  on  humanity  as  abstracted  from  all 
individuals,  or  ratlier  as  emancipated  from  all  individuality, 
we  fall  back  on  something  higher,  broader,  and  richei:,  is  pre- 
cisely the  error  of  ^\2iQ\ii^  potentia  above  ac^z^«,  the  possible 
above  the  actual.  Potentia  is  void ;  actus  is  full.  V  oid  is 
therefore  superior  to  full,  emptiness  to  fulness ! 

Following  the  old  Buddhists  and  generalizing  this  impor- 
tant fact  into  a  principle,  Leroux,  instructed  also  by  the  ni- 
hilism of  the  Hegelians,  represents  God  to  be  infinite  void 
seeking  to  become  full ;  ana  since  God  is  infinite  void  seek- 
ing to  become  full,  and  since  the  full  or  plenum  is  the  act- 
ual universe,  the  universe  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts 
must  needs  be  eternally  progressive.  Hence,  a  solid  and  im- 
perishable foundation  for  the  sublime  and  kindling  doctrine 
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of  progress,  around  which  gathers  "la  Jeiine  France,"  "  das 
Junge  Deutschland,"  "  Young  England,"  "  Young  Ireland," 
and  "  Young  America," — young  indeed,  and  even  green  ! 
But  how  can  void  become jt>Z^ni/m,  potentia  actics,  possibility 
real,  without  a  reality  to  realize  it  ?  God  given  as  infinite 
void  is  given  as  infinite  possibility,  that  is,  merely  as  a  meta- 
physical existence  which  no  reat  existence  contradicts.  But 
a  possibility  cannot  act,  because  it  is  not  in  re, — is  a  nonen- 
tity, and  therefore  no  subject.  How,  then,  can  God  seek  to 
realize  himself  in  the  universe  ?  For  the  tendency  to  reality 
must  itself  be  from  a  reality,  since  what  is  not  cannot  seek 
or  tend  to  be  or  to  do.  Yet  into  the  absurdity  here  involved 
the  transcendentah'sts  all  fall  in  raising  the  ideal  over  the 
real,  and  telling  us,  as  they  do,  that  ideas  are  potent,  active, 
and  take  to  themselves  hands  and  remake  man  and  the  uni- 
verse to  their  own  image  and  likeness.  Nothing  more  un- 
true. What  is  not  cannot  act,  and  ideas  existing  only  m 
conceptu  are  not  and  cannot  be  active.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  progress  is  an  absurdity.  Nothing  contains  in  itself  the 
force  to  be  more  than  it  is,  and  cannot  be  more  than  it  is, 
save  by  the  aid  of  what  it  is  not ;  for  otherwise  the  stream 
could  rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  the  effect  exceed  the 
cause,  that  is,  be  an  effect  without  a  cause.  Man  may  ad- 
vance by  the  aid  of  his  Maker,  but  is  not  and  cannot  be  in- 
lierently  progressive.  It  will  not,  then,  answer  to  contend 
that  the  possible  man  is  greater  than  the  actual  man,  human- 
ity in  tlie  abstract  superior  to  humanity  concreted  in  indi- 
viduals. 

It  may  be  replied  to  us,  that  the  transcendentalists  do  not 
mean  by  humanity  simply  humanity  as  abstracted  from  all 
individuals,  but  as  common  to  all  individuals.  We  see  no 
real  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other.  But  if  it  be 
humanity  as  common  to  all  individuals  on  which  they  ex- 
hort us  to  fall  back,  then  it  is  included  in  each  and  individ- 
ualized in  each.  Each  individual,  then,  has  it  all  to  himself, 
and  aflSrms  it  in  every  one  of  his  individual  acts ;  for  if  want- 
ing, he  himself  would  not  be.  Hence,  the  distinction  be- 
tween man  as  an  individual  and  man  as  humanity,  if  this  be 
the  distinction  contended  for  by  the  transcendentalists,  can 
iivail  them  notliing ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  to  sink  the  per- 
sonal and  fall  back  on  the  impersonal  would  be  to  sink  the 
actual  and  fall  back  on  the  potential,  the  real  and  fall  back 
on  the  unreal,  on  nothing ;  in  the  second  place,  it  would  be 
.to  fall  back  on  what  the  individual  already  is,  for  he  is  all 
the  human  nature  there  is  for  him  to  fall  back  upon. 
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There  remains,  then,  the  third  distinction  we  pointed  out^ 
namely,  the  distinction  between  men  as  persons  and  exist- 
ences not  personal, — in  which  sense  the  essential  characteris- 
tic of  personality  is  reason.  The  distinction  here  is  prop- 
erly a  distinction  between  rational  and  irrational.  The  dis- 
tinction, we  must  rememl)er,  is  in  man,  not  out  of  him,  and 
therefore  implies  in  man  a  personal  subject  and  an  imper- 
sonal subject.  But  this  is  impossible  •  for  man*  is  one  sub- 
ject, one  egoy  one  mCy  not  two,  and  human  nature  in  him  is 
one  and  the  same  identical  nature.  He  may  be  affected  on 
one  side,  so  to  speak,  of  his  being,  by  bodily  oipms,  and  on 
the  other  by  God  and  truth ;  and  he  may  dif&r,  morally, 
very  widely,  as  he  acts  from  the  one  affection  or  the  other ;. 
but  he  is,  in  either  case,  always  the  one  identical  subject  or 
agent.  The  distinction,  then,  in  man,  of  a  personal  and  im- 
personal subject  is  impossible. 

But  we  will  not  now  insist  on  this.  The  distinction  is  be- 
tween personal  subject  and  impersonal  subject,  and  the  im- 
personal is  included  in  the  dennition  of  man ;  therefore  as 
properly  man  as  the  personal.  What  can  this  impersonal 
subject  be  ?  It  can  be  only  what  is  left  after  the  personal  is 
eliminated.  What,  in  eUminating  personality,  do  we  then 
necessanly  eliminate  ?  or  rather,  on  what  conditions  is  the  elim- 
ination of  personalitv  possible  ?  Man  must  be  retained  in. 
his  substantiality  ancf  individuality,  because  he  is  to  be  re- 
tained as  subject  active  and  operative.  But  if  to  man  in  his 
substantiality  and  individuahty  you  add  rational  nature  or 
reason,  he  is  a  person.  Then  you  can  possibly  remove  per- 
sonalitv onlv  on  condition  of  removing  rational  nature,  either 
in  itself  or  in  operation.  Hence,  to  sink  personality  is,  prac- 
tically at  least,  to  sink  reason ;  for  the  active  presence  of  rea- 
son necessarily  and  per  se  constitutes  the  personality.  This 
aiisumed,  the  elimination  of  personality  is  possible  only  by 
eliminating  reason.  The  transcendental  distinction,  then,  be- 
tween the  personal  and  impersonal  in  man  is  virtually  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  rational  and  irrational,  and  the  exhor- 
tation to  escape  from  personality  is  virtually  an  exliortation 
to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  reason.  To  sink  our  person- 
ality is  to  sink  our  reason,  to  refuse  to  reason  ;  and  to  refuse 
to  reason  is  to  reduce  ourselves,  practically,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  brutes, — at  the  very  best,  to  that  of  children  and  the 
insane. 

We  can  now  catch  some  slight  glimpse  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  transcendentalism.     If  it  adopts  this  last  view,  it  re-^ 
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presents  the  irrational  as  superior  to  the  rational,  reverses  all 
our  common  notions  of  things,  declares  the  imperfect  more 
perfect  than  the  perfect,  that  the  less  of  a  man  one  is  the 
more  of  a  man  he  is,  the  less  he  knows  the  more  he  knows, 
that  the  child  is  wiser  than  the  adult,  the  madman  more  to 
be  trusted  as  a  guide  than  the  sane  man, — which,  extravagant 
as  it  may  seem,  is  actually  admitted  by  our  transcendentansts, 
whom  we  have  often  heard  contend  that  the  unintelligible  is 
more  intelligible  than  the  intelligible,  that  nothing  is  less 
known  than  the  known,  that  only  the  unknown  is  Known, 
that  more  is  to  be  seen  by  night  than  by  day,  in  the  dark 
than  in  the  light.  We  exaggerate  nothing.  We  have  heard 
all  this  said,  and  seriously  maintained. 

It  has  been  seriously  maintained  that  the  child  is  far  wiser 
than  the  man.  We  have,  or  had  quite  recently,  before  us  a 
remarkable  book,  called  Conversations  on  the  Gospels^  held 
by  a  teacher  with  his  children,  in  which  he  affects  to  learn 
and  prove  the  Grospel,  that  is,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
transcendentalists,  from  the  mouth  of  childhood,  from  what 
he  calls  its  simple,  unconscious  utterances.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  has  actually  been  maintained  by  serious  persons 
in  our  good  city  of  Boston,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrarv,  is  yet,  that  the  teacher  is  to  learn  what  he  teaches 
from  the  child ;  the  teaching  is  merely  ''  tempting  forth  " 
what  is  in  the  child ;  in  a  word,  that  more  wisdom  is  to  be 
learned  by  sitting  down  by  the  cradle  and  looking  into  baby's 
eyes,  than  by  listening  to  the  profoundest  discourses  of  the 
sage  or  the  saint.  Even  no  less  a  man  than  the  poet  Words- 
worth seems  to  hold  the  same : — 

**  Heaven  lies  iibout  us  in  our  infancy ; 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 
Tiie  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day/ 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  philosophy  which  underlies  the 

whole  of  the  beautiful  Od^^  fntimuiions  of  Immortality 

from,  RecoUections  of  Early  Childhood^  from  which  we  have 

taken  this  passage, — beautiful,  we  mean,  so  far  as  the  mere 
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poetic  sentiment  and  expression  are  concerned.  It  is  a  sort 
of  apotheosis  of  childhood,  as  the  ballad  of  The  Idiot  Boy 
ifi,  one  is  half  tenrpted  to  say,  that  of  idiocy.  All  pro- 
coeds  from  the  assumption  of  the  superiority  oi  man  nitmis 
personality  over  man  with  the  last  complement  of  his  nature. 
Xor  do  our  transcendentalists  shrink  from  maintaining  the 
superior  sanity  of  the  insane  over  the  sane.  "  The  poet," 
says  Mr.  Emerson,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  "  knows  that 
he  speaks  adequately,  then  only,  when  ne  speaks  somewhat 

wildly, not  with  the  intellect  used  as  an  organ,  but 

with  the  intellect  released  from  service  (that  is,  from  the  gov- 
ernance of  reason)  and  suffered  to  take  its  direction  from  its 
celestial  life ; not  with  mtellect  alone,  but  with  in- 
tellect inebriated  by  nectar."  And  in  the  following  he  is  still 
more  explicit : — 

"The  poets  are  libcratiag  gods.  The  ancient  British  bards  had  for 
the  title  of  their  order,  *  Tliose  who  are  free  throughout  the  world. 
They  are  free,  and  they  make  free.  An  imaginative  work  renders  us 
much  more  service  at  first,  by  stimulating  us  through  its  tropes,  than 
afterwards,  when  we  arrive  at  the  precise  sense  of  the  author.  I  think 
nothing  is  of  any  value  in  books,  excepting  the  transcendental  and  ex- 
traordinary. If  a  man  is  inflamed  and  carried  away  by  his  thought,  to 
that  degree  that  he  forgets  the  author  and  the  public,  and  heeds  only 
this  one  dream,  which  holds  him  like  an  insanity,  let  me  read  his  paper, 
and  you  may  have  all  the  arguments  and  histories  and  criticism.  All 
the  value  which  attaches  to  Pythagoras,  Paracelsus,  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
Cardan,  Kepler,  Swedenborg,  Schelling,  Oken,  or  any  other  who  intro- 
duces questionable  facts  mto  his  cosmogony,  as  angels,  devils,  magic, 
astrology,  palmistry,  mesmerism,  and  so  on,  is  the  certificate  we  have 
of  departure  from  routine,  and  that  here  is  a  new  witness.  That,  also, 
is  the  best  success  in  conversation,  the  magic  of  liberty,  which  puts  the 
world,  like  a  ball,  in  our  hands.  How  cheap  even  the  liberty  then  seems: 
how  mean  to  study,  when  an  emotion  communicates  to  the  intellect  the 
power  to  sap  and  upheave  nature  .  how  great  the  perspective  !  nations, 
times,  systems,  enter  and  disappear,  like  threads  in  tapestry  of  large 
figure  and  many  colors  ;  dream  delivers  us  to  dream,  and,  while  the 
drunkenness  lasts,  we  will  sell  curbed,  our  philosophy,  our  religion,  in 
our  opulence." — Essays,  2d  Scries,  pp.  85,  86. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  conversation  of  a  gentleman  walk- 
ing through  Bedlam  with  one  of  its  inmates,  with  whom 
he  had  been  previously  acquainted.  "  Ah,  Tom,  you  here ! 
How  is  this?"  "O,  I  was  outvoted.''  '^Outvoted!  how 
80  ? "  "I  said  the  world  was  mad ;  they  said  I  was  mad, 
and  being  the  majority,  they  outvoted  me,  and  sent  me 
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liere. "  Topi,  according  to  the  transcendentalists,  was  in 
the  riffht,  the  world  in  the  wrong.  He  had  merely  broken 
loose  from  routine,  and  made  himself  "  a  new  witness. " 

The  same  philosophy  at  bottom,  though  different  in  fonn, 
and  apparently  less  extravagant,  runs  through  our  own 
former  writings,  and  was  adopted  by  us  as  the  basis  of  our 
theory  of  art  and  of  religion.  We  hope  we  may  be  par- 
doneci  the  egotism  of  quoting  a  paragraph  or  two  in  this 
connexion  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  a  history  of 
American  transcendentalism,  the  Editor  of  the  Boston 
Quarterly  lievie%o  should  not  be  forgotten,  pronounced  as 
he  was  by  BIclcJcwoocPs  Magazine  the  Coryphaeus  of  the 
sect,  and  by  Victor  Cousin  one  who  promised  to  be  "  a 
philosophicid  writer  of  the  first  order, "  &c.  In  a  review 
of  Womsworth's  poetry,  we  took  occasion  to  brinff  out  a 
theory  of  art  in  general,  and  of  poetry  in  particiuar,  —  a 
theory  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Parker's 
entire  approbation,  if  we  may  credit  his  personal  assurances 
to  tlie  writer,  although  he  differed  somewhat  from  us  in  its 
application  to  Wordsworth's  poetry. 

**  The  poet  is  always  a  seer  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  which  makes  languages,  frequently  calls  the  poet 
imd  seer,  or  prophet,  by  the  same  name.  Thus,  in  Latin,  votes  is  either 
a  prophet  or  a  poet.  The  poet  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  maker,  as  the 
Oreek  name  implies.  He  docs  not  create, —  he  finds ;  hence  poetry  has, 
with  justice,  been  made  to  consist  in  invention,  in  discovering,  seeing, 
finding,  that  which  ordinary  men  heed  not,  see  not,  or  do  not  imagine  to 
•exist.  He  catches  glimpses,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  the  infinite  reality 
which  lies  back  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  the  senses,  or  which 
shines  out  through  them,  whether  under  the  aspect  of  truth,  of  beauty, 
or  of  goodness  ;  and  his  sensibility  is  agitated,  his  soul  takes  fire,  and  he 
utters  what  he  sees  in  words  that  burn,  in  tones  which  make  those  who 
hear  him  feel  as  he  feels  and  bum  as  he  bums.  This  he  may  do,  because 
the  spontaneous  reason,  by  means  of  which  he  obtains  the  glimpses 
which  fill  his  soul  with  so  much  joy,  is  in  all  men,  and  thus  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  secret  but  entire  sympathy  between  him  and  them,  mak- 
ing them  capable  of  recognizing  the  infinite  he  recognizes,  and  of  join- 
ing their  voices  with  his  in  sublime  chorus  to  the  God  of  truth,  beauty, 
goodness. 

'*The  poet,  we  have  said,  is  a  seer.  He  is  a  spectator.  He  stands 
before  the  spiritual  universe,  and  merely  sees  what  is  before  him.  He 
•does  not  make  that  universe  ;  nay,  he  has  not  sought  to  behold  it.  It 
has  risen  in  its  majesty,  or  in  its  loveliness,  before  him.  He  does  not 
«eek  his  song ;  it  comes  to  him;  it  is  given  him.    He  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tent,  a  powive,  though  not  an  anmoved,  recipient  of  it.    To  this  fact  he- 
always  bean  witness.    It  is  not  he  that  sings  ;  it  is  his  Muse  : 

*  ICiua,  mlhl  caiuas  memonL* 

Apollo,  or  some  God,  inspires  hiuL  The  power  he  feels,  the  beauty  he 
sees,  he  cannot  ascribe  to  himself.  The  song  he  sings  is  a  mystery  unto- 
himself,  and  he  feels  that  it  must  have  been  given  him  from  abroad, 
from  above.  A  spirit  glows  within  him.  a  mind  agitates  him,  which  he 
feels  is  not  his  spirit,  is  not  his  mind,  but  the  mind  of  his  mind,  the 
spirit  of  his  spirit,  the  soul  of  his  soul.  In  this  he  is  right.  The  spon- 
taneous reason,  spontaneity,  from  which  his  song  proceeds,  is,  as  we 
have  said,  the  divine  in  man.  and  it  acts  without  being  put  into  action 
by  the  human  will.  We  may  by  effort,  by  discipline,  place  ourselves 
in  relation  with  it,  bring  ourselves  within  the  sphere  of  its  action  ;  but 

iti$  impersonal  and  divine It  follows  from  the  view  now  taken, 

that  there  is  always  truth  in  poetry.  Of  all  known  modes  of  utterance, 
poetry  is  one  of  the  truest;  for  it  is  the  voice  of  the  spontaneous  reason, 
the  word  of  God,  which  is  in  immediate  relation  with  truth.  It  is  truer 
than  philosophy;  for  in  poetry  God  speaks,  whereas  in  philosophy  it  is 
only  man  that  speaks.  The  reflective  reason,  which  gives  us  philoso- 
phy, is  perMnalf  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  short-sighted, 
and  exclusive;  but  the  spontaneous  reason,  of  which  poetry  is  one  of 
the  modes  of  utterance,  is  imperaomU,  broad,  universal ;  embracing,  as 
it  were,  the  whole  infinitude  of  truth.  Hence  the  confidence  mankind 
have  univcT sally  reposed  in  their  sacred  prophets,  in  the  inspired  chants 
of  their  divine  bards,  and  the  distrust  they  have  pretty  uniformly  mani- 
fested for  the  speculations  of  philosophers Poetry,  if  it  be  poetry, 

is  always  inspired.  It  is  inspiration  clothing  itself  in  words.  And  in- 
spiration is  never  referred  to  ourselves  ;  we  always  refer  it  to  God.  '  In 
inspiration,'  says  Cousin,  'we  are  simple  spectators.  We  are  not 
actors;  or  at  best,  our  action  consists  merely  in  being  conscious  of  what 
is  taking  place.  This,  doubtless,  is  activity,  but  not  a  premeditated,  vol- 
untary, personal  activity.  The  characteristic  of  inspiration  is  enthusiasm ; 
it  is  accompanied  by  that  strong  emotion  which  forces  the  soul  out  of  its 
ordinary  and  subaltern  state,  and  calls  into  action  the  sublime  and  di- 
vine part  of  its  nature.     Est  Dens  in  nobis,  agitanie  calescimus  iUo.*" 

There  is  no  mistaking  this.  It  is  genuine  transcendental- 
ism, and  differs  from  it  as  set  forth  bv  others  onlv  in  the 
fact,  tliat  they  make  the  whole  of  human  nature,  minus  the 
personalitv,  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness;  whereas 
we,  in  our  exposition,  take  merely  a  part,  the  faculty  of 
reason,  ininvs  its  last  complement.  This,  in  reality,  amounts 
to  nothing,  and  constitutes  no  fundamental  diflFerence.  The 
theory  we  bring  out  is,  the  more  eflfectually  a  man  abandons 
himself  to  spontaneity,  to  his  impersonal  nature,  and  the- 
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less  lie  intei-fereB  in  its  operations,  tiiat  ia,  the  lese  he  ex- 
ercises reason  tind  volition,  th«  more  in  aceonlsnce  with 
tmtfi  are  his  views,  and  the  more  wortlij*  of  eiltifidence  are 
his  words.  Tiiis  abandonment  is,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  vol- 
Tintary  or  premeditated  inaanitj  ;  and  the  more  complete  it 
becomes,  tlie  more  nearly  do  we  approacli  the  state  of  insan- 
ity. The  oniy  difference  between  a  man  voluntarily  plac- 
ing himself  in  the  state  re<}tiired  and  the  actually  insane  is, 
that  tlie  former  has  the  power  of  resuming  the  reins,  and 
recovering  himself  when  he  chooses,  whereas  the  latter  has 
not.  But  while  in,  and  so  far  as  in,  this  state,  the  resem- 
blance, the  identity,  is  complete.  Hence,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  the  state  of  insanity,  the  more  divine  do  we  be- 
come, the  more  open  is  the  universe  to  our  view,  and  the 
more  trastwortliy  are  our  utteraiiees.  Mr.  Parker,  as  we 
shail  have  occasion  hereafter  to  show,  adopts  the  same  gen- 
eral doctrine,  and  makes  the  man  who  comes  nearest  to  God. 
who  stands  in  the  most  immediate  relation  with  absolute 
tnith,  beauty,  and  goodness,  a  sort  of  maniac 

"There  U  a  new  soul  la  the  mao,  which  takes  him,  as  itvere.  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  nets  him  down  where  Ihe  ideu  he  wlsbra  for  de- 

nwad-i Il  takes  the  rose  nut  of  the  cheek,  and  turns  the  cdad  in 

on  hini.Klf.  and  gives  htra  more  of  truth.  Then  In  a  poetic  faucj,  the 
Dian  sees  visions  ;  has  wondrous  reveJatioas:  every  mountain  thuaders  : 
God  bums  in  every  bush ;  flames  out  in  the  crimsoD  cloud  ;  spealis  in 
the  wind;  dcscoads  with  every  dove  ;  is  All  in  .4.11.  The  Soul  deep- 
wrought.  In  its  intense  struggle,  gives  outness  to  its  thought,  and  on  the 
trees  and  stars,  the  fields,  the  fioods,  the  cora  ripe  for  the  sickle,  on  man 
and  woman,  it  sees  its  burthen  writ.  The  Spirit  within  constrains  the 
nun.  It  U  like  wine  that  halh  no  vent.  He  i.tfult  of  iheOtxl.  While  he 
muscA  the  fire  burns  ;  his  bosom  will  scarce  hold  his  heart.  He  must 
■peak,  or  he  dicH,  though  the  earth  quake  at  his  word.  Timid  flesh  may 
resist,  and  Moses  say.  I  am  slow  of  speech.  What  avails  that  T  The 
Soiit  says.  Oo,  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  to  quicken  thy  tardy  t«ngue. 

Then  are  Iho  man's  lips  touched  with  a  coal  from  the  altar  of 

Truth,  brought  by  a  Seraph's  hand.  He  is  baptized  with  the  spirit  of 
Src.  His  counleoBDce  is  like  lightning.  Truth  thunders  from  iiis 
tonsiie  :  his  words  eloquent  as  Persuasion  :  no  terror  is  terrible  ;  no  foe 
tormldsble.  The  peaceful  is  satisfied  to  be  a  man  of  strife  and  conten- 
liou,  his  h'liid  against  every  man,  u>  root  up.  pluck  down,  and  distroy." 
—  OUeauTsc,  pp.  228,  324. 

This  is  a  tolerable  description  of  a  madman,  whose  frenzy 
has  taken  the  tnm  of  religious  rcfurm.  It  is  designed  as  the 
description  of  an  inspired  man, — not  su pern atii rally,  but  nut- 
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urally  inspired,  by  the  "great  Soul,  wide  as  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever,"  which  seizes  and  overpowers  the  man ; 
and  is  a  very  good  proof  tliat  the  transeendentalists  regard 
the  insane  as  better  measures  of  truth  and  goodness  than  tlie 
sane ;  which  is  w^hat  they  ought  to  do  in  order  to  be  consist- 
ent with  themselves. 

Something  of  this  same  doctrine  seems  to  have  spread  far 
and  wide.  The  prevailing  notion  in  our  community  of  the 
prophet  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  insane  or  drunken 
Pytnoness,  and  the  man  whom  God  chooses  to  communicate 
his  word  is  looked  upon  as  one  possessed.  The  man  is  not 
himself,  but  beside  himself.  Thus  Washington  Allston,  in 
his  picture  of  Jeremiah,  seeks  to  indicate  the  prophetic  char- 
acter by  giving  to  the  prophet  the  eyes  of  a  maniac.  The 
f)oet,  painter,  sculptor,  artists  of  all  sorts,  it  seems  to  be  be- 
ieved,  in  order  to  have  genius,  to  be  what  their  names  im- 
ply, should  be  a  sort  of  madmen,  doing  what  they  know  not, 
and  do  not  will, — ^mastered  and  carried  away  by  a  power  they 
are  not,  and  comprehend  not ;  and  attain  to  excellence,  gain  a 
right  to  immortal  fame,  only  by  abandoning  themselves  with- 
^us  resistance  to  its  direction. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  undertake  the  refutation  of  this 
theory,  which  may  be  termed  the  demoniacal,  or  madman's 
theory,  for  none  but  a  madman  will  attempt  to  reason  a  mad- 
man out  of  his  crotchets.  The  characteristic  of  the  madman 
is  that  he  has  lost  the  power  to  reason,  and  therefore,  to  be 
reasoned  out  of  error  or  into  truth.  Nevertheless,  though 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  class  of  facts  which  are  or  may 
be  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  theory,  we  believe  every 
scholar  or  literary  man  is  able  from  his  own  experience  to 
refute  it.  The  man  is  always  greatest,  sees  the  furthest,  and 
fproduces  the  most  eilect  on  others,  when  he  himself  is  most 
self-collected,  self-possessed.  The  most  eloquent  passages 
of  your  most  eloquent  orators  are  produced  when  the  orator 
is  intensely  active,  indeed,  but  when  he  has  the  fullest  com- 
mand of  himself,  and  is  the  most  perfectly  conscious  and 
master  of  his  thoughts  and  words.  The  orator  who  would 
command  his  audience  must  first  command  himself.  If  he 
allows  them,  or  his  own  thought,  passion,  or  imagination,  to 
master  him,  he  fails.  So  your  poets,  so  far  as  genuine,  write 
not  \v4th  "  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  but  with  a  calm, 
quiet  self-possession,  perfectly  master  of  what  they  are  sav- 
ing, and  OT  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  they  say  it.  \V  e 
need  but  read  Shakspeare  to  be  satisfied  of  this.     Shakspeai'C 
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inflames  your  passions,  makes  you  rave,  rant,  weep,  laugh, 
love,  hate,  sigh,  muse,  philosophize,  at  will ;  but  he  himself  ' 
is  in  no  passion,  never  loses  the  command  of  his  verse,  nor 
of  his  tears,  laughter,  loves,  hates,  or  musings.  You  never 
dream  of  identifying  him  with  any  one  of  his  characters. 
He  is  himself  no  more  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello,  than  he  is 
lago,  Kinff  Lear,  or  Jack  Falstaff.  They  are  his  creatures, 
not  himself.  And  herein  is  the  test  of  genius,  which  holds 
itself  always  distinct  from  and  above  its  productions, — sends 
them  forth,  yet  conceals  itself.  Great  power  is  always  sedate 
and  silent.  The  ancients  represented  their  gods  as  asleep, 
and  spread  over  their  features  an  air  of  ineffable  repose. 
Real  majesty 


"  Rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm. 
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We  feel  this  in  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  even  Goe- 
the. They  are  all  remarkable  for  their  self-possession,  their 
easy  grandeur  and  simple  majesty,  and  hence  the  command 
they  nave  over  men.  When  one  loses  his  self-possession, 
— loses,  as  it  were,  his  personality,  and  suffers  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  thoughts,  his  passion,  or  his  imagination, 
— you  feel  that  he  is  internally  weak,  that  he  is  but  a  child, 
with  whom  indeed  you  may  amuse  yourself  for  a  moment,  if 
in  playful  mood,  but  to  whom  you  can  surrender  neither  your 
heart  nor  your  judgment.  Mr.  Emerson  himself,  in  his  own 
character,  is  a  strikmg  proof  of  the  falseness  of  his  theory, 
and  the  contrast  between  him  and  Mr.  Parker  forcibly 
illustrates  the  comparative  worth  of  that  theory  and  its 
opposite.  In  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  his  pas^ 
sion,  in  the  very  access  of  his  madness,  uttering  the  most  in- 
coherent ravings,  the  wildest  extravagances,  Mr.  Emerson  is 
eminently  himself,  perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed,  and  pro- 
ceeds as  deliberately  as  a  mathematician  solving  his  prob- 
lems, or  a  stone-cutter  in  squaring  his  block  of  granite.  We 
dissent  from  his  doctrines,  we  shrink  from  his  impiety  and 
his  blasphemy,  but  we  see  and  feel  his  intense  personality, 
that  he  is  master  of  his  thought,  that  he  knows  what  he  says, 
and  intends  it.  No  man  can  listen  to  the  silvery  tones  of  his 
voice,  mark  his  quiet  composure,  or  read  his  exquisitely  chis- 
elled sentences,  and  not  say, — Here  is  a  man  to  whom  Al- 
mighty God  has  given  ability  and  genius  of  the  first  order,  j 
and  of  whom  he  will  demand  a  large  account.  No  man  is 
more  intensely  personal,  or  practises  more  contrary  to  the 
rule  he  lays  down;  none  cim  demand  of  all  books,  all 
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thoughts,  words,  deeds,  that  pass  under  his  observation,  a  uiore 
rigid  account  of  what  they  are,  and  of  their  right  to  be.  And 
jet  he  is  the  first  poet  of  his  country,  and  has  written  pass- 
ages unsurpassed  tor  true  poetic  conception,  sentiment,  and 
expression,  by  any  livingpoet,  with  whose  productions  we  are 
acquainted,  whetlier  in  England,  France,  or  Germany.  The 
man  wants  but  faith,  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  be  the  glory 
of  liis  country,  and  a  blessing  to  his  race.  But,  alas !  wanting 
this,  he  wants  all.  His  splendid  talents,  his  keen,  penetrat- 
ing insight,  his  deep  and  probing  thought,  his  patient  study, 
and  his  rich  and  creative  genius  avail  him  nothing.  May  we 
not  take  the  wail  that  now  and  then  escapes  him  as  an  indi- 
cation that  he  himself  is  not  altogether  unconscious  of  this  ? 
O,  would  that  he  could  bow  lowly  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  consecrate  himself,  his  talents  and  genius,  to  the  service 
of  the  Crucified !  May  the  infinite  God,  whose  goodness  is 
over  all,  and  unto  all,  bestow  upon  him  the  inestimable  gift 
of  faith,  and  enable  him  to  worship  the  God  who  in  the  oe- 
ginning  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  instead  of  seeking 
to  make  to  himself  a  god  from  the  unconscious  energies  oi 
Nature ! 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  very  different  man  from  Mr.  Emerson. 
We  see  that  he  has  read  much,  that  he  has  a  burning  thirst 
for  knowledge,  that  he  has  wit,  fancy,  imagination,  passion, 
but  that  he  is  not  their  master.  They,  each  by  turns,  over- 
power him,  and  carry  him  whithersoever  they  will.  He 
mounts,  indeed,  the  wnirlwind,  he  rides  on  the  tempest,  but 
he  does  not  direct  it ;  it  directs  him,  and  whirls  and  tosses 
him  as  it  pleases.  He,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  sinks 
himself,  and  abandons  himself  to  his  instinctive  nature.  But 
we  feel,  as  we  read  him,  that  he  is  weak.  He  lias  no  simple 
grandeur,  no  quiet  strength,  no  sedate  command.  His  brow 
18  not  imperial.  He  soars  not  with  ease  and  grace,  as  one 
native  to  the  higher  regions,  on  wings  fitted  to  sustain  him, 
and  we  fear  every  moment  that  they  will  prove  insufficient. 
His  conclusions  inspire  no  confidence,  for  we  see  he  knows 
not  whence  he  has  obtained  them,  and  has  come  to  them 
simply  as  borne  onward  by  the  winds  and  clouds  of  passion. 
Never  does  the  man  stand  above  his  thought  and  command 
his  speech.  He  whirls  and  tosses  with  all  the  whirlings  and 
tossings  of  his  discourse,  and  we  feel  that  he  is  not  one  of 
those  great  men  whose  lives  serve  to  "chronicle  the  ages." 

We  think  it  not  difficult  now  to  comprehend  the  essential 
character  of  transcendentalism.     It  exhorts  us  to  sink  our 
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porsonality,  and  atmndon  ourBelvee  to  the  impersonal  bouI, 
the  Diiconscious  energy  that  onderliea  it.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  personality  ie  reaeon,  and  therefore  to  sink 
personiility  is,  as  we  have  seen,  practically  to  sink  reason  it- 
self. If  we  diwani  reason,  we  must  also  discard  will,  for 
will  is  not  simply  actiiii;  from  one's  self  as  snbject,  nor  from 
one's  self  as  suDject  to  an  end  ;  but  from  one's  self  ii£  eub- 
ytvX  profiigrjinem;  to  an  end  and  on  account  of  it,  which  is 
not  possible  without  reason.  Eliminate  from  man,  that  is, 
from  what  comes  properly  within  the  definition  of  man,  rea- 
son and  will,  and  nothing  remains  of  man  but  passion,  or,  if 
you  will,  passion  and  jthantasy.  or  imagination.  At  most, 
then,  we  have  for  the  impersi.mal  nature,  on  wliich  to  fall 
hack,  only  passion  and  imagination  ;  for  passion  and  imagi- 
nation, together  with  reason  and  will,  are  the  whole  man,  all 
that  can  be  covered,  in  any  sense,  by  the  word  inan,  or  by 
the  term  human  tiafare.  But,  in  order  to  be  as  liberal  as 
possible,  we  will  gratnitonsly  sujipose.  after  reason  is  dis- 
carded, will  remains  ;  it  van  remain  only  aa  a  simple  execu- 
tive force,  for  that  is  all  it  is  at  any  time,  Keafion  discard- 
ed, it  can  remain  only  as  the  executor  of  the  suggestioDB  of 
nion  and  imagination.  The  plain,  simple  transcendental 
rine,  then,  ia,  passion  and  %inagination  are  superior  to 
reason.  Give  loose  reins  to  passion  and  imagination,  and 
your  head  will  be  tilled  with  wilder  dreams  and  stranger  fan- 
cies than  if  you  subject  thom  to  the  surveillance  and  restraints 
of  reason ;  and  these  dreams  and  fancies  are  to  bu  regarded  as 
snperior  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  because  these  are  spontane- 
ous and  the  dictates  of  reason  are  personal ! 

Passion  and  imagination,  or  what  remains  of  man,  after 
the  elimination  of  reason, ^are  precisely  what  the  school- 
men call  the  inferior  soul,  and  hold  to  be  the  seat  of  concn- 
piscence.  What  Christian  tlieology  calls  the  snperior  soul 
IS  the  rational  nature  as  distinguished  from  the  sensitive 
eoul,  or,  as  termed  by  some  modem  psychologists,  internal 
Bensibility,  or  principle  of  the  sentiments  or  feelings  as  dis- 
tinguished from  scn.'^ations,  or  perceptions  of  sense.  It  has 
three  faculties, — will,  understanding,  and  memory.  To 
make  passion  and  imagination  tlie  superior  is  simply  assert- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  sensitive  nature  over  the  rational. 
The  snbject  now  begins  to  open,  and  we  approach  a  terri- 
tory very  well  known.  The  distinction  contended  for  is  now 
qmte  intelligible,  and  though  not  properly  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  personal  and  impcrKnual,  yet  a  very  real  distinc- 
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lion,  and  one  not  now  noted  for  the  £rst  time.  It  is  the 
distinction  which  renders  possible  and  intelligible  that  spir- 
itual conflict  which  has  been  noted  in  all  ages,  and  which 
every  man  experiences  who  undertakes  to  hve  a  Christian 
life.  The  impersonal  soul  of  the  transcendentalists  is  the 
"carnal  mind  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  inferior  na- 
ture, which,  according  to  Christian  faith,  has  been  disor- 
dr;red  bv  the  fall,  and  become  prone  to  evil  and  that  continu- 
ally,— that  "old  man  of  sin,"  the  seat  of  all  inordinate 
desires  and  aflFections, — "  the  flesh,"  which  our  religion  com- 
mands us  to  "put  off,"  to  "mortify  with  its  deeds,"  and  ta 
bring  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  after  the 
inner  man.  l^his  is  what  it  is,  and  all  that  it  is,  and  under 
thcKc  names  it  is  no  new  acquaintance. 

Now,  the  peculiarity,  we  cannot  say  the  originality^  of 
transcendentalism  consists  precisely  in  declaring  the  flesh 
superior  to  the  spirit ;  this  inferior  soul,  or  what  Christian- 
ity pronounces  the  inferior  soul,  superior  to  the  rational 
soul,  or  what  Christianity  declares  to  oe  the  superior  soul  ^ 
in  giving  as  its  higher  nature,  noble  soul,  spirit,  instinct, 
spoiitAueity,  the  divine  in  man,  to  which  we  are  to  abandon 
ounwdves,  and  which  we  are  to  take  as  the  infallible  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  our  Maker,  and  the  measure  of  truth 
and  goodness,  this  very  carnal  mind,  flesh,  corrupt  nature, 
against  which  the  saint  wars,  which  he  mortifies,  and  through 
his  whole  life  labors  incessantly  to  subdue,  to  subject  to  rea- 
son and  will,  healed  of  the  wounds  of  the  fall,  elevated  and 
purified  by  the  infusion  of  supernatural  grace.  It  makes 
this  stnigglo  not  only  unnecessary,  but  wrong;  and  requires 
us,  as  the  rule  of  liie,  to  give  up  reason,  and  abandon  our- 
selves to  the  solicitations  of  the  flesh  ! 

The  mist  now  vanishes  ;  and  this  transcendentalism,  which 
has   puzzled   so   many  simple-minded   people,  becomes  as 

Elain  and  as  unmistakable  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face.  It 
as  revealed  no  mystery,  has  detected  no  new  facts  or  ele- 
ments inhuman  nature,  but  has  simply  called  higher  what 
the  (f  ospel  calls  lower^  that  tnie  and  good  which  tne  Gospel 
calls  false  and  evil,  and  vice  versa.  It  would  simply  liberate 
us  fn)in  the  restraints  of  reason,  and  deliver  us  to  tne  license 
of  piui^sion  and  imagination,  free  us  from  the  stniffgle,  and 
|H»rmit  us  to  follow  nature  instead  of  commanding  us  to 
orucifv  it.  It  merely  skives  the  He  to  our  blessed  Saviour; 
and  wiion^  ho  Siiys,  **  1  )cuy  thysi^lf,"  it  says,  '*  Obey  thyself." 
It  ridicules  the  notion,  that  aliolv  life  must  be  a  life  of  in- 


ceaeant  warfare  against  one's  self,  and  teaches  tliat  we  are  to 
gain  heaven  by  swimming  with  the  carrent,  not  against  it; 
a  pleasant  dot-trine,  and,  if  universally  adopted  and  acted 
on,  would,  no  doubt,  produce  some  effects. 

People  who  do  not  beheve  much  in  the  modem  doctrine 
of  progress,  and  who  are  not  aware  that  we  live  in  the  age 
of  tight,  may  be  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  we  nua- 
represent  the  transeendentalistB ;  but  they  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  foretold  thoasands  of  years  ago,  tliat  t!  .-re 
would  come  a  race  of  men  who  would  call  tlie  chiirl hbtral, 
L>\'il  good,  and  bitter  sweet.  The  doctrine  we  charge  upon 
the  transcendentalists  ia  bat  a  necessary  logical  inference 
from  the  prineipJes  they  lay  down  in  the  parages  we  Lave 
quoted  from  tlieir  writiugs.  Absolute  religion  and  morality 
are,  we  presume,  the  highest  expression  of  truth  and  good.- 
ness;  and  absolute  religion  and  morality,  Mr.  Parker  tt'Ils 
OS,  are  "  religion  as  it  exists  in  the  facts  of  man's  nature," 
"  what  answers  exactly  to  the  religions  scntimeat."  By 
sentiment,  we  presume  also,  lie  means  sentiment,  for  he  so 
calls  it,  defines  it  to  be  a  want,  and  distingnishcs  it  from 
cognition,  discursive  reason,  and  vohtion;  if  a  sentiment, 
then  a  fact  of  tlie  sensitive  or  inferior  soul,  which  is  the 

I  seat  or  principle  of  all  the  sentiments,  whetlier  good  or  bad. 
If  absolute  religion  and  morality  answer  esacty'  to  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  or  if  that  which  answers  exactly  to  the 
religious  sentiment  is  absolute  religion  and  morality,  ihen 
the  sensitive  soul  is  their  measure,  and  then  the  measure  of 
truth  and  goodness. 

The  transeendentalists,  moreover,  claim  to  be  spiritual- 

I  istg,  and  they  call  their  doctrine  «jyi  ritual  ism.  Their  im- 
personal BOiiI,  it  is  well  known,  they  term  spirit,  and  dis- 
tinguish, on  the  one  hand,  from  reason,  and  on  the  other 
from  external  sense.  They  pretend  to  have  detected  here 
an  element  in  man,  or  a  faculty  of  man's  sonl,  which  is 
o^'erlooked  by  the  i;^tionalists  and  the  materialists,  as  also 
by  the  supernatunUista,  whom  Mr.  Parker  classes  with  tlie 
materialists.  This  element  or  faculty  is  the  principle  of 
their  doctrine,  and  that  which  characterizes  tneir  school. 
In  their  view  it  transfe7itin  reason  and  external  sense,  and 
hence  their  name  of  transcemieiitalists.  They  are  pneu- 
fiiaUci,  differing  from  those  of  the  old  Gnostic  stamp  only 
in  claiming  for  all  men  what  the  old  Gnostics  claimed  for 

I  merely  a  select  few. 

Mow  strike  out  reason  and  external  sense,  and  you  have 
vot.  VI-* 
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nothing  left  of  man  but  this  very  sensitive  soul  to  which 
you  can  possibly  apply  the  term  spirit ;  for  these  and  it  are 
the  whole  man.  Therefore  the  transcendentalists  must 
mean  this,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  by  the  spirit ;  for  there 
is  nothing  else  in  man  they  can  mean. 

That  they  do  mean  this  is  evident  enough  from  the  fact 
that  they  deny  the  necessity,  nay,  the  propriety,  of  strug- 
gling against  it.  There  is,  as  most  men  know,  an  internal 
opposition  between  the  rational  soul  and  the  sensitive,  and 
in  order  to  be  virtuous,  it  is  genei-ally  held  that  we  should 
make  the  latter  yield  to  the  former ;  but  this  the  transcen- 
dentalists deny. 

"In  some  men/' says  Mr.  Parker,  "religion  is  a  continual  growth. 
They  are  always  in  harmony  with  €k>d.  Silently  and  unconscious, 
erect  as  a  palm-tree,  they  j2Tow  up  to  the  measure  of  a  man.  To  them 
reason  and  religion  are  of  the  same  birth.  They  are  bom  saints,  the 
aborigines  of  heaven.  Betwixt  their  idea  of  life  and  their  fiiet  of  life 
there  has  at  no  time  been  a  gulf.  But  others  join  themselves  to  the 
armada  of  sin,  and  get  scarred  all  over  with  wounds  as  they  do  thankless 
battle  in  that  leprous  host.  Before  these  men  become  religious,  there 
must  be  a  change, — well  defined,  deeply  marked — ^a  change  that  will 
be  remembered.  The  saints  who  have  been  sinners — tell  us  of  the  strug- 
gle and  desperate  battle  that  goes  on  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  It 
is  as  if  the  devil  and  the  archangel  contended.  Well  says  John  Bunyan, 
'  The  devil  fought  with  me  weeks  long,  and  I  with  the  devil. '  To  take  the 
l&ip  of  Niagara,  and  stop  when  half-way  down,  and  by  the  proper  motion 
rcascend,  is  no  slight  thing,  nor  the  remembrance  thereof  like  to  pass  away. 
The  passage  from  sin  to  salvation,  this  second  birth  of  the  soul,  as  both 
Christians  and  heathens  call  it,  is  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of  man. 
Two  elements  meet  in  the  soul.  There  is  a  nc^tion  of  the  past;  an 
affirmation  of  the  future.  Terror  and  hope,  penitence  and  faith,  rush 
together,  and  a  new  Ufe  begins." — Discourse,  p.  151. 

This,  tliough  vaguely  expressed,  is  intelligible  enough.  It 
evidently  recognizes  no  corrupt  iiatuFe  to  be  warred  against, 
and  by  the  help  of  divine  grace  reduced  to  subjection. 
Many  never  know  any  struggle  at  all;  and  those  who  are 
subiected  to  a  momentary  struggle,  in  consequence  of  past 
misbehaviour,  have  to  struggle,  not  against  their  own  nature, 
but  simply  against  their  past  deeds.  The  sin  is  simply  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  gulf  between  their  J^act  of  life  and 
their  idea  of  life, — that  is,  a  discre})ancy  between  the  actual 
and  the  ideal.  The  sinner  is  one  who  has  not  realized  his 
ideals.  The  wrong  is  entirely  in  the  fact  that  his  actual 
conduct  does  not  satisfy  or  please  himself.     Let  him  leap 
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the  gnlf  whicl]  separates  Lis  actaal  from  hie  ideal,  or  let  him 
by  a  bold  effort  satisfy  his  interior  longiuga,  and  be  pleased 
with  himself,  recover  self-coraplacncy,  atid  the  sm  is  re- 
UKived,  the  evil  is  done  away,  and  the  man  stands  on  tlis 
immntain-top  of  life,  that  is,  has  got  to  the  top  of  his  ideal, 
"  Absolve  yonraelf,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  and  you  shall  have 
"  e  snffrage  of  the  world." 
"  Two  elements  mett  in  the  sonl."  What  are  these  two 
jments^  Rensoii  and  concnpiscence,— the  spirit  and  the 
sh!  N^ot  at  all.  The^arenoelements  of  human  nature, 
but  siinplv  the y«rf  of  life  and  the  idea  of  life,  that  is,  the 
-Actual  ana  the  ideal.  The  man,  somehow,  one  day,  as  leap- 
ing down  Niaeara  at  his  leisure,  and  admiring  the  spray,  the 
current,  the  rainl)ow.  suddenly  comes  to  see  that  he  is  leap- 
ing away  from  his  ideal,  fallmg  below  it,  and,  comparing 
one  with  the  other,  says  to  himself,  "  This  will  never  do, 
and  therefore  ari-ests  himself,  turns  a  somerset,  and  with 
hiB  proper  motion  reaacends  and  grasps  his  ideal.  A  diffi- 
cnlt  feat,  no  doubt,  for  ordinary  mortals ;  but  within  the 
natural  power  of  all  men,  and  quite  easy  to  a  transcenden- 
taiist,  who  is  thoroughly  exercised  in  all  spiritual  ground- 
and-lofty  tumbling.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  oulv  strug- 

§le  is  between  the  man's  actual  and  his  ideal.  Is  this  actual 
le  creature  of  the  inferior  soul?  Nothing  says  so.  Is 
this  ideal  the  revelation  of  the  superior  soul,  of  reason 
■divinely  strengthened  or  illuminated f  Nothing  proves  it; 
and,  for  aught  that  appears,  it  may  itself  be  nothing  but . 
the  longings,  cravings,  of  the  infenor  aonl  itself, 

A  struggle  of  a  different  kind  Mr.  Parker,  indeed,  ad- 
mits, and  a  struggle  which  the  man  wages  not  in  becoming 
3,  saint,  but  in  being  one.  But  this  is  not  against  the  infe- 
rior or  sensitive  soul.  It  is  a  struggle  against  old  ideas  and 
inxtitntions.  The  man  is  to  do  brave  battle,  but  not  against 
himself, — win  immortal  victories,  but  not  over  himself. 
He  is  to  stand  erect  against  existing  moral,  religious,  and 
social  institutions,  and  wage  war  to  the  death  against  what- 
ever may  impose  a  restraint  on  the  soul,  or  hinder  it  from 
acting  out  itself.  So,  lie  says,  did  our  blessed  Saviour,  whom, 
in  his  more  compliant  moods,  he  permits  to  be  taken  as  a 
model ;  so  did  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  Stephen,  and  so  all  the 
prophet*  and  sages  of  all  times  past,  and  so  should  we. 
But  this  implies  no  condemnation  of  any  part  of  human 
latnre,  nor  does  it  require  the  rational  sonl  to  be  placed 
B  the  sensitive. 
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Mr.  Emerson,   the  real  chief,  or  sovereign  pontiff,   of 
transcendentalism,  denies  in  plain  terms  the  struggle. 

"People,"  says  he,  ** represent  virtue  as  a  struggle,  and  take  to  them* 
selves  great  airs  ou  their  attainments,  and  the  question  is  everywhere 
vexed,  when  a  noble  nature  is  commended.   Whether  the  man  is  not  bet 
ter  who  strives  with  temptation?    But  there  is  no  merit  in  the  matter. 
Either  God  is  there,  or  he  is  not  there.   We  love  characters  in  proportion 

sm  they:  are  impulsive  and  spontaneous When  we  see  a  soul  whose 

acts  are  all  regal,  graceful  and  pleasant  as  roses,  we  must  thank  God  that 
such  things  can  be  and  are,  and  not  turn  sourly  on  the  angel,  and  say, 
*  Crump  is  abetter  man  with  his  resistance  to  all  his  native  devils.*" — 
Essays,  p.  109. 

This  is  conclusive.  Now,  since  the  transcendentalists 
avowedly  contemn  personality,  whose  basis  is  reason,  and  da 
not  condemn  in  any  respect  tiie  sensitive  soul,  and  since  they 
call  upon  us  to  obey  the  soul,  and  since  the  sensitive  soul, 
after  personality  is  discarded,  is  all  the  soul  there  is  left  for 
us  to  obey,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  they  do,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  raise  the  sensitive  soul  over  the  rational, 
afi  we  have  alleged. 

1.  It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  transcendentalists 
also  call  their  impersonal  soul  reason^  and  therefore  do  not 
intend  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rational  nature.  They  dis- 
tinguish between  reason  and  understanding.  Understand- 
ing is  the  intellectual  principle  of  sensation ;  reason,  of  spir- 
itual cognition,  and  is  above  understanding.  Reason,  as  un- 
derstanding, they  discard ;  reason,  as  the  principle  of  spiritual 
cognition,  of  intuition,  they  do  not  discard,  because  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  mean  by  spirit.  We  deny  the  validity  of 
this  distinction,  which  is  supported  by  no  facts  alleged,  or 
which  can  be  alleged.  Reason  is  the  principle  of  understand- 
ing, and  without  reason  man  would  cease  not  only  to  be  ra- 
tional, but  to  be  intelligent, — for  intelligence  in  man  is  not 
the  intelligence  of  animals  plus  reason,  but  reason  itself,  as 
is  affirmed  when  man  is  affirmed  to  be  of  a  rational  nature^ 
There  is  not  in  man  an  intelligent  nature  and  a  rational  na- 
ture ;  but  the  intelligent  nature  in  man  is  essentially  and  in- 
tegrally rational  nature.  The  intelligent  principle  is,  then, 
one  and  the  same,  whatever  the  conditions  of  its  operation, 
or  the  sphere  or  degree  of  knowledge. 

2.  But  we  may  be  told,  again,  that  the  transcendentalists 
contend  that  man's  whole  nature  should  be  retained  and  exer- 
cised, and  that  his  supreme  good  consists  in  the  harmonious 
development  and  action  of  all  his  faculties ;  therefore  they 
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«antiot  assert  the  snperiority  of  tlie  sfiipitive  soul  alleged. 
"We  deny  the  eoneliisiou ;  for  they  cuiitend,  that,  tliuujjh 
man's  whole  nuture  is  to  be  retained  and  exercised, — whidi, 
"by  tlie  way,  is  hardly  consistent  with  what  else  they  say, — 
jet  all  is  to  be  retained  and  exercised  in  sHhorditiation  to 
the  instinctive  nature,  which  we  have  identified  with  the  sen- 
j  sitive  soul.     "  We  love  characters,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  in 
I  proportion  as  they  are  impulsive  and  spontaiieons."  "  Abso- 
l.lute  religion,*'  save  Mr.  rarker,  "is  that  which  answers  ex- 
I  nctly  to  the  religious  sentimenl."     Instinctive,  eeneitivi!  na- 
ture is  evidently,  then,  placed  above  perBonal  nature,  which 
is  identical,  as  we  have  seen,  with  rational  nature, — aud  this 
is  all  our  argument  asserts. 

That  all  man's  faculties,  although  said  to  be  retained,  are 
to  be  retained  and  exercised  in  anbordination  to  the  sensitive 
or  inferior  soul  is  maintained  even  in  general  tbeois  by  not  a 
few  of  our  modern  speculators  and  refonuers.  The  lonrier- 
ists  all  place,  confessedly,  the  pUKnional  nature,  which  cor- 
reeponds  exactly  to  the  impersonal  nature  of  thetranseenden- 
tahsts,  at  the  summit  of  the  psychical  hierarchy,  and  con- 
tend that  man's  good  consists  not  in  controUing  Ms  pufisiuns, 
■  bot  in  harmonizing  them,  and  that  they  are  to  &;  harmonized 
I  not  by  being  crucilied,  but  by  having  all  things  so  arranged 
I  as  to  secure  their  free  aud  full  satisfaction.    They  e.vpresfily 
1  make  tlie  passional  nature  legislative,  and  the  rational  simply 
I  ministerial ;  and  their  writings  and  discourses  are  filled  with 
I  tirades  against  philosophers,  moralists,  theologians,  and  legitt- 
I  latore,  for  having  sought  to  make  reason  legislative,  and  the 
\  passions  subservient.     Fourierism  is  nothing  but  a  form  of 
I  transcendentalism,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
I  nearly  all  the  trans<'endentnliBts  are  either  avowed  Fourier- 
I  ist*  or  very  favorable  to  them.     Fourierism  is  simply  an  at- 
[  tempt  to  realize  in  society  the  leading  principles  of  transcen- 
I  dentulism ;  and  if  some  tnmscendentalists  reject  it,  it  is  not 
because  they  Question  the  philosophy  on  which  it  restB,  but 
because  they  doubt  its  competency,  as  a  practical  scheme  of 
social  organization,  to  secure  the  end  proposed. 

The  same  doctrine  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  ethical  system  of 
the  French  eclectic  school.  He  must  he  a  tyro  indeed  in 
philoeophioal  studies,  who  does  not  perceive  at  a  glance  that 
the  inatindive  and  spontaneous  nature  of  the  transcendun- 
toliets,  the  passional  nature  of  the  Fourierists,  and  the  pritn- 
I  iiive  fact.B  or  instinctive  tendencies  of  human  nature,  asset 
forth  by  M.  Jouffroy,  are  all  only  ao  many  different  names  for 
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one  and  the  same  thing.  In  Jonffroy,  the  tendent-ies.  not- 
withstanding some  pretences  to  the  contrary,  reveal  and  im- 
pose the  law ;  reason  and  will  are  merely  mioisterial,  and 
have  for  their  miflsion  simply  the  realization  of  the  end  to 
which  the  tendencies  aspire ;  that  is,  their  foil  and  perfect 
satisfaction.  And  what  is  this  but  rai>iing  the  instinctivB 
nature,  that  is,  the  sensitive  soul,  over  the  rational  "i 

Substantially  the  same  doctrine  ia  inculcated  by  Gall  and 
Spurzlieim  and  their  followers.  The  pn'miiive  facuUie^  of 
the  phrenologists  are,  according  to  M.  Jouffroy  himself,  iden- 
tical with  wliat  he  calls  the  primitive  or  instinctive  tenden- 
cies ;  and  these  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  such  mat- 
ters can  identify,  saving  some  diSerence  of  detail  and  ter- 
minology, with  the  passional  nature  of  the  Fourierists,  and 
the  impersonal  soul  of  the  traiiBcendentalists.  The  primitive 
faculties,  according  to  the  phrenologists,  are  aU  instinctive 
and  legislative,  and  reason  and  will  are  to  accept  them,  de- 
velop and  harmonize  them  by  obeying  them. 

We  might  go  further,  and  show  that  every  moral  code  ever 
promulgated,  not  resting  on  positive  law,  human  or  divine. 
rests  ou  the  same  l>asis ;  for,  aside  from  positive  law,  human 
or  divine,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  find 
any  other  basis  for  a  moral  code. 

If  we  leave  the  philosophci-s,  and  consult  the  more  popu- 
lar modem  theologians  and  preachers,  we  shall  find  agam  the 
same  doctrine.  The  dominant  tendency  of  our  age  and  coun- 
try is  to  place  the  essence  of  religion  in  sentiment.  The  ap- 
peal is  rarely  to  reason, — almost  always  to  the  feelings.  The 
rational  conviction,  the  firm  resolve,  count  for  little.  Relig- 
ion is  expressed  by  the  word  theophHanthropy, — love  to- 
God  and  love  to  man.  So  nays  Dr.  Channing,  so  says  Mr. 
Parker,  and  Coine-outers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  And  by  hm 
they  mean  the  natural  sentiTnent  of  love,  a  fact  of  the  sensi- 
tive soul,  not  an  affection  of  the  will  inflamed  by  supernat- 
ural grace,  exalting  the  affection  into  the  supernatural  vir- 
tue of  charity.  We  know  of  no  popular  preacher  amonff 
liberal  Christiaus  who  contends  that  man  should  possese  ana 
practise  supernatural  virtues.  With  the  great  mass,  religion 
IS  not  something  to  be  believed,  something  to  be  done,  but 
something  to  be  felt.  Its  office  is  to  cherish  kindly  senti- 
ments, humane  and  generous  feelings,  to  war  with  whatever 
restrains  the  sentiments  and  hinders  the  development  of  the 
soul,  and  to  harmonize  and  perfect  human  nature,  by  stimu- 
lating its  faculties  and  subordinating  all  to  the  law  imposed 
by  the  simple  feeling  or  sentiment  of  love. 
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Tlie  characters  moat  approved  by  tlie  transcendentalists 
are  sucli  as  appeal  with  the  mo8t  saccess  to  our  sensitive  iia- 
tnre.     "  We  love  characters,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  impaisive  and  spontaneous."     Thomas  Car- 
Ivle,  a  leading  English  transceudentalist,  who  found  his  ear- 
hest  and  wannest  admirers  among  our  American  transcen- 
dentalists,  ridicules  witnout   mercy  poor  Robespierre,  not 
because  his  aims  were  bad,  his  views  false,  hie  means  unjus- 
tifiable and  emel,  but  because  he  knew  what  he  was  about, 
had  a  "  formula,"  and  acted  after  a  iireconceived  plan ;  but 
lavishes  the  warmest  praise  upon  such  men  as  Mirabean  iind 
Danton,  because  they  iiad  lai^e  impulsive  natnros,  aiid  acted 
from  natural  impulse  and  suggestion,  not  from  rationiil  de- 
sign.    In  his  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  he  everywhere  la- 
bors to  show  that  the  more  a  man  sinks  his  personality,  and 
resolves  himself   into   pure  nature,  malcee  or  sufiers  him- 
self to  be  a  mere  conduit  to  tne  stream  of  natural  forces, 
the  more  Heroic  and  divine  he  becomes.    In  general,  tlie  ten- 
I  deney  of  transcendcntalists  is  to  admire  characters  in  wliom 
\  sentiment   or  passion  predominates.     Miss  Fuller,  in   lier 
1    Woman  tn  the  Ni-n^teenth  Century,  patronizes  Beverid   re- 
nowned courtesans ;  and  the  chief  ground  of  her  complaint 
I   against  our  masculine  social  order  seems  to  be,  that  it  im- 
poses undue  restraints  on  woman's  nature,  and  does  not  per- 
mit her  to  follow  her  natural  sentimenta  and  affections.     A 
Bweet  young  lady  gave  us  one  day  as  ner  reason  for  joining 
what  is  now  a  Fourier  community,  that  she  was  disgusted 
with  conventionalism,  and  wished  to  be  free  from  its  galling 
restraints,  and  to  live  in  the  simplicity  of  nature.    Poorgirll 
we  will  not  relate  her  history ;  nor  that  of  the  young  Adonis 
who  was  willing  to  aid  her  in  her  struggles  for  freedom.    It 
is  not  always  sate  jesting  withNature.  She  sometimes  craclcs 
[  practical  jokes,  which  are  a  little  too  expensive. 
I       In  most  of  our  more  popular  educational  schemes  we  may 
I  detect  the  same  doctrine  lurking  at  the  bottom.    Intellect  is 
I  cried  down,  and  tne  sentiments  are  cried  up.    The  sentiment 
I  of  love  is  to  be  always  our  guide  and  motive.  Duty  is  an  ug- 
I  ly  word,  and  not  to  be  named.     We  have  heard  parents  m 
I  public  and  private  protest  against  any  restraint  being  laid  on 
I  children,  that  the  child  should  neverbe  required  to  ai'tfrom  a 
\  Benso  of  duty;  for  what  ia  done  from  a  sense  of  duty  is 
worthless,  nnmcritorinus.     We  should  act.  say  they,  always 
from  love,  and  never  do  or  exact  what  love  does  not  prompt. 
We  should  leave  our  children  free,  and  not  interfere  wild 
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their  natures.  To  exact  obedience,  wliere  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  yield  it,  is  to  interfere  with  the  free  aevelopment 
of  their  natures, — will  mar  the  beauty  of  their  pure,  sweet, 
and  gentle  natures,  and  destroy  their  integrity ; — a  pleasant 
doctrine,  no  doubt,  to  the  pretty  dears,  and,  judging  from 
tlie  number  of  graceless  urchins  one  everywhere  meets,  not 
seldom  acted  upon. 

These  considerations,  and  many  more  of  the  same  kind, 
which  could  be  adduced,  may  tend  to  confirm  the  position 
we  have  taken,  and  satisfy  our  readers  that  we  have  not  mis- 
taken or  misrepresented  transcendentalism,  when  we  have 
charged  it  with  raising  the  inferior  soul  over  the  superior, 
and  making  the  sensitive  nature,  instead  of  the  rational,  the 
measure  oi  truth  and  goodness. 

But  can  it  be  possible  that  men  of  ordinary  capacity,  and 
not  without  some  claims  to  personal  decency  and  morality, 
do  really  advocate  such  glaring  absurdity  in  doctrine,  and 
what  would  prove,  and  is  already  becrinnmg  to  prove,  such 
gross  license  in  practice  ?  We  own  it  appears  hardly  credi- 
ble, and  we  are  sure  would  not  be  possible,  if  they  looked 
upon  the  subject  as  we  do,  or  as  do  tne  great  majority  of  our 
readers.  But  many  of  the  inevitable  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  their  doctrine  they  do  not  regard  as  evil, 
but  as  good  and  desirable.  We  have  in  our  possession  a 
pamphlet  written  with  no  mean  ability,  and  brought  out  from 
England  by  some  English  transcendeiitalists,  which  boldly 
controverts  the  Christian  doctrine  of  chastity  and  marriage, 
and  in  the  sacred  name  of  God  and  humanity,  in  the  name  of 
morals,  "  universal  brotherhood,"  and  social  progress,  advo- 
cates a  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  contends  that  games 
and  amusements  should  be  instituted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inflaming  passion,  and  that  our  public  halls  and  theatres 
should  be  surrounded  with  private  apartments,  fitted  up  in 
the  most  luxurious  style,  and  witli  the  most  exquisite  taste, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  affording  an  easy  and  speedy  op- 
portunity of  satisfying  desire  before  it  abates.  We  have  met 
m  public  and  private,  we  have  entertained  in  our  own  house, 
tlio  men  who  circulate,  if  they  do  not  write  such  books,  and 
advocate  similar  doctrines ;  and  when  we  have  opposed  them, 
have  been  assured  tliat  we  opposed  tliem  lx»cause  we  had  too 
much  of  the  devil  in  us  to  understand  tliem,  or  to  ai)preeiate 
and  relish  the  pure  tea(*hings  of  the  s|iirit !  Kor  should  tliis 
surprise  us.  These  men  are  no  new  phenomena.  We  liave 
known  them  well  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  esp(?cially  un- 


der  the  names  of  Carpucratiiui3,Pri8cilliaiiisri',and  Municheans 
or  Albigeiises.  They  differ  not  essentially  from  the  pan- 
theietie  eert  which  gathered,  in  the  thirteoutli  ceutiirj',  arouad 
what  was  called  the  "  Eternal  Gospel,"  Mr,  Eniersou,  aman 
of  great  personal  purity  and  rigid  morals,  does  not  hesitate 
to  avow  the  legitimate  conseimences  of  transcendentalism. 
Speaking  of  the  transcend entalist,  he  says  : — "  In  action  he 
eaiiily  incurs  the  charge  of  AutinomianiEim,  by  his  avowal 
that  he  who  has  the  Lawgiver  may  with  safety  not  only  neg- 
lect, but  even  contravene,  every  written  conimandment," — 
HCal,  Ynl.  in.,  p.  300. 

They  cannot  avoid  this  conclusion.  Tliey  assume  nature 
a£  the  standard  ;  and  an  in  that  which  is  instinctive  and  spon- 
tjineous  it  is  nature  that  operates,  they  must  conclude  that 
whatever  ifi  instinctive  and  spontaneous,  whatever  is  nat- 
ural, or  prompted  by  tne  jjermanent  and  essential  nature 
of  man,  is  true  and  good,  and  will  be  accepted  ae  snch  by  the 
brave  man,  let  the  world  say  or  do  what  it  will. 

But  whence  the  evidence  that  nature  is  the  standard,  the 
measure  of  truth  and  goodness  t  "What  right  have  the  tran- 
Bc-eiidentaliats  to  make  this  very  impoitant  asBumjjtion  with 
Mhich  they  set  out?  On  this  point  they  are  far  from  being 
explicit,  and  far  from  being  agreed  among  themselves.  But 
generalizing  their  views  aa  much  as  we  can,  and  premising 
tlint  what  we  allege  must  be  understiwd  not  in  all  eases  of 
the  whole  school,  but  some  portion  of  one  section  and  some 
of  another,  we  find  them  alleging  in  its  support, — 

I.  That  God,  who  is  wise  and  good,  is  the  author  of  nature, 
and  must  have  made  nature  wise  and  good, — and  therefore 
the  expression  or  revelation  of  his  will.  If  the  revelation  of 
his  will,  we  have  the  right  to  assnme  it  an  the  standard  or 
measure  of  truth  and  goodness. 

But  they  ha%'e  no  nght  to  this  conclusion ;  1.  because  none 
of  them  a3mit  that  God  is  in  reality  the  author  or  creator  of 
nature ;  and,  2.  because  they  call  God  wise  and  good  only  be- 
cause thev  hold  him  to  be  what  their  own  nature  reveals  him 
to  be.  This  last  is  a  plain  begging  of  the  question.  For,  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  reasoning,  their  natures  must  he  as- 
sumed to  be  wise  and  good,  ae  the  condition  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Whence  the  proof 
that  Qod  is  wise  and  good  'i  In  the  fact  that  he  is  what  our 
LHtures  reveal  him  to  be.  On  what  condition  is  this  a  proof 
of  his  wisdom  and  goodness )  Obviously,  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  our  natures  themselves  are  wine  and  good.     More- 
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oVer,  3.  becanse,  for  aiiglit  they  show,  and  as  the  whole 
Christian  world  believes,  it  may  be  that  nature  is  not  now 
ija  its  normal  state,  but  has  fallen,  and  is  cursed.  Admitting 
nature  was  wise  and  good  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
Maker,  it  must  still  De  shown  to  be  what  it  was  then,  before 
they  can  have  the  right  to  assume  it  as  the  standard.  But  if 
nature  be  in  its  origin  wise  and  good,  and  there  has  been  no 
change,  no  fall,  no  curse,  how  will  they  account  for  the  in- 
numerable evils,  the  nmltiplied  wrongs,  which  afflict  the  hu- 
man race,  and  which  force  even  them  to  become  reformers, 
and  to  declaim  a^cainst  nearly  all  that  has  been  oris  in  human 

life?  '^  y 

2.  But,  secondly,  the  moment  man  sinks  his  personality,^ 
he  becomes  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  universal  nature,  which, 
in  the  unity  of  its  force,  is  God.  It  is,  then,  God  that  acts 
in  what  is  instinctive  and  spontaneous,  and,  in  obeying  our 
instinctive  nature,  we  are  really  and  literally  obeying  God. 
He  who  obeys  God  obeys  the  Highest,  and  of  course  what 
he  ought  to  obey.  It  is  with  a  view  like  this,  that  Mr.  Em- 
erson says : — 

"  His  [man's]  thought — is  the  Universe  His  experience  inclines  him 
to  behold  the  procession  of  facts  you  call  the  world  as  flowing  perpetual 
ly  outward  from  an  invisible,  unsounded  centre  in  himself,  centre  alike 
of  him  and  of  them,  and  necessitating  him  to  regard  all  things  as  subjec- 
tive and  relative  to  that  unknown  existence,  relative  to  that  aforesaid  cen- 
tre of  him." -Dial,  Vol.  III.,  p.  299. 

This  is  perhaps  somewhat  enigmatical,  but  may  be  grasped 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Emerson's  philosophy  recog- 
nizes no  distinct  substantive  existences,  no  distinct  natures ;. 
but  under,  within,  over,  and  through  all  forms  or  modes  of 
existence,  all  of  which  are  representative  and  phenomenal,  it 
asserts  one  and  the  same  mighty  nature,  which,  as  it  touchea 
us,  he  calls  Over-Soul,  and  as  it  recedes  from  us  and  loses  it- 
self in  the  darkness,  God,  or  the  Unnamable.  We,  in  our 
personality,  represent  it,  as  the  bubble  represents  the  ocean 
on  whose  surface  it  floats.  As  from  the  bubble's  own  point 
of  view  the  whole  ocean  underlies  it,  is  its  substantiality,  so- 
each  man,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  represents  the  uni- 
versal nature,  which  is  his  substance,  being,  force,  or  whatever 
of  reality  he  hath.  Millions  of  bubbles  may  rise,  but  each 
has  the  whole  ocean  as  the  centre  of  itself ;  so  millions  of  men 
may  be  born,  but  each  has  the  universal  centre  in  himself.  This 
nature,  force,  substantiality,  being  of  man,  strictly  and  essen- 
tially one,  is  identical  in  all  men  and  in  all  phenomena.     It 
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is  THE  ONE  (rd  er)  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers.  It  works 
always  according  to  its  own  laws,  ana  is  all  that  we  can  con- 
ceive of  the  divine.  To  sink  the  phenomenal  and  rise  to  the 
one  permanent  universal  nature  is  to  lose  men  in  man,  and  to- 
become  one  with  God, — the  highest  consummation  conceiv- 
able. All  that  is  real  is  this  one  nature.  It  is  the  only  doer, 
the  only  thinker,  the  only  speaker,  the  only  builder.  It  i* 
the  Universal  Ajiist.  Hence,  in  verse  worthy  of  a  nobler 
philosophy  Mr.  Emerson  breaks  forth : — 

"  Not  from  a  vain  and  shallow  thought, 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought 
Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  Oracle  : 
Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old  ; 
The  litanies  of  nations  came. 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe. 
The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity. 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  f i*ee  ; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

•  Know'st  thou  what  wove  yon  wood  bird's  nest 
Of  leaves,  and  feathers  from  her  breast  ? 
Or  how  the  fish  outbuilt  her  shell. 
Painting  with  mom  each  annual  cell  1 
Or  how  the  sacred  pine-tree  adds 
To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads? 
Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 
Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 
£arth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone  ; 
And  morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids  ; 
O'er  England's  abbeys  bends  the  sky> 
As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye  : 
For  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air. 
And  nature  gladly  gave  them  place. 
Adopted  them  into  her  race. 
And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 
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"  T/iete  Temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass, 
Art  tnigTU  obey,  biU  not  surpass. 
The  passiw  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  Saul  that  o*er  him  planned. 
And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shrine 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within 
Ever  the  fiery  pentecost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host, 
Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  quires, 
And  through  the  priest  the  mind  inspires/' 

2>^^l/,  Vol.  I.,pp.  122,  128. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  doctrine  here  set  forth.  It  is 
the  identity  of  all  natures  with  the  one  nature,  of  ad  causes 
with  the  one  cause,  and  of  this  one  nature,  this  one  cause, 
with  the  impersonal  Soul,  or  God,  unfathomed  centre  and 
being  of  each  individual. 

But,  1.  This  doctrine  is  asserted,  not  proved.  No  evi- 
dence of  its  truth  is  adduced,  or  attempted  to  be  adduced. 
The  transcendentalists  must  pardon  us,  if  we  question  their 
infallibility,  and  find  it  not  easy  to  believe  on  their  bare 
assertion,  that  all  apparent  individual  substances  are  but  one 
substance,  and  all  apparently  different  natures  are  but  one 
nature,  and  that  that  one  nature  is  God.  God  is  the  sover- 
eign cav^e  of  the  universe  ;  but  whore  is  the  proof  that  he 
is  the  substance^  the  ncUure^  of  the  universe  ? 

But,  2.  Admitting  this,  we  must  either  say  man  is  this 
one  nature,  or  that  man  as  a  real  being  is  not.  If  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  no  further  question  of  man,  for  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  that  which  is  not.  If  the  former,  then  God  is  man, 
and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  man.  Then  there  is  and 
should  be  no  further  question  of  (^od. 

The  attempt,  then,  to  identify  impersonal  nature  with 
(Tod  effects  nothing  in  favor  of  that  nature  as  a  measure  of 
truth  and  goodness ;  for,  grant  its  perfect  identity,  you  have 
gained  notning,  for  you  have  nothing  but  man ;  and  the 
right  to  take  man  as  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness  is 
the  point  in  question.  Man  is  the  same,  whether  you  call 
him  man,  or  call  him  God.  Call  him  which  you  will,  your 
measure  remains  always  the  instinctive  nature ;  and  that 
nature  is  simply  what  it  is,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Again,  if  you  assume  the  identity  of  human  nature  witn 
all  natures,  and  of  these  with  the  one  nature,  and  this  one 
nature  with  God ;  and  if  you  assume  God  to  be  the  uni- 
versal operator,  operative  in  all  i)henomena,  and  operative 
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as  essoiitially  true,  Luuntifii].  u.ud  good ;  liow  do  yon  account 
for  evil,  for  the  exialeiico  of  bo  inticli  jmi  are  obliged  to 
condemn  and  war  against  ?  You  CAirnot  ascribe  it  to  per- 
HOnulitj,  because  personaJity,  according  to  jou,  ifi  purely 
repreeentative,  unreal,  tinBubetantial.  pbenomenal,  and  there- 
fore—though  you  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  it— necessarily 
nnereative,  unproductive  either  of  good  or  evil ;  for  what 
k  no  substantive  existence  can  be  no  cause,  prodnce  no  ef- 
fect. All  force  is  in  nature,  and  then  none  in  personality. 
Then  you  must  say  one  of  two  things :— 1.  AH  that  is  and 
all  that  appears — for  wnat  appears  depends  wholly  on  what 
is,  as  there  can  be  no  shadow  without  a  substance— is  trne. 
wise,  and  good ;  and  then  you  condemn  and  refute  your- 
selves, for  you  are  warring  against  almost  all  that  is.  This 
warring  is  right,  or  it  is  wrong.  If  right,  then  that  which 
you  war  against  is  wrong,  and  so  there  is  evil ;  if  wrong, 
then  is  there  evil,  because  the  warring  itself  is  an  evil.  Or, 
3.  Ton  must  say  there  is  something  which  Las  no  cause ; 
tliat  is  to  say.  there  are  effects  without  causes,  which  is  im- 
possible and  absurd. 

3,  Thirdly,  Reason  itself  has  two  mo<Ies  of  activity,  one 
personal,  the  other  instinctive  or  spontaneous.  As  person- 
al, it  is  human ;  as  impersonal,  spontaneous,  it  is  God,  or  the 
word  of  God.  Being  absolute,  it  is  one ;  therefore  essen- 
tially one  in  the  personality  and  out  of  it.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  its  personal  modes  of  activitv,  which  are  finite, 
we  are  misled,  involved  in  error ;  if  we  sink  our  personality 
and  fall  back  on  it  in  its  spontaneous  and  impersonal  ac- 
tivity, it  becomes  to  us  a  perennial  stream  of  truth,  beauty, 
gooonofis,  from  God  himself.  This  spontaneous  activity  of 
reason,  Mr.  Parker,  after  Cousin  and  the  Editor  of  the  Boe- 
tcn  Quarterhj  Review,  makes  the  principle  of  inspiration, 
whidi,  accoi-ding  to  him,  if  we  would  yield  to  it,   would 

I  give  us  all  we  need. 

Tliis  view,  in  the  first  place,  is  only  another  form  of  the 
me  just  dismissed,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  name ;  and  is 
therefore  open  to  all  the  objections  we  have  urged  against 

I   that. 

In  the  second  place,  reason  has  and  can  have  no  instinc- 

I  tive,  or  apontxi/neous,  or  impersonal  activify;  because  reason 

I  IB  the  essential  characteristic  of  personality,  which  is  the 
last  complement  of  rational  natnre.  Instinct  or  spontaneity 
ie  necessarily  irrational ;  for  the  ciiar.tcteristic  of  reason  is 
to  o^nte  proj}ler  Jinem,  and,  therefore,  is  possible  only  in 
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a  volunterj  or  personal  agent.  Beason  is  inconceivable 
without  rational  nature.  Assume  rational  nature  with  its 
last  complement,  and  it  is  a  person  ;  without  its  last  com- 
plement, it  is  impersonal,  indeed,  but  unreal,  and  gives  you 
no  actual  reason,  at  best  only  reason  in  potentia,  which  is 
inactive,  for  only  what  is  real  is  active.  Therefore  reason 
has  and  can  have  no  instinctive  or  spontaneous  activity. 

Again,  if  you  assume  reason  as  distinct  from  human  per- 
sonaCty,  you  must  assume  it  as  a  reason  above  man  or  as 
below  him.  Below  him  it  cannot  be,  because  man's  is  the 
lowest  order  of  rational  natures;  and  moreover,  if  below 
man,  it  would  not  serve  the  purpose.  If  above  man,  it  is 
either  actual  reason  or  merely  possible  reason.  If  merely 
possible,  it  is  unreal  and  inactive ;  properly  speaking,  not 
reason  at  all.  If  actual,  it  is  a  higher  personality,  as  angel 
or  God,  and  then  separated  from  man  by  a  difference  of  or- 
der, and  incapable  of  acting  instinctively  in  man ;  for  that 
would  imply  the  absorption  of  the  higher  personality  in  the 
lower,  which  is  impossible. 

Man  has  naturally  the  last  complement  of  his  nature,  since 
he  is  naturally  a  person.  He  has,  then,  naturally  all  the 
rational  nature,  and  therefore  all  the  reason,  that  belongs  to 
rational  nature  of  his  order.  His  rational  nature  is  full; 
therefore  his  reason  is  full.  Nothing  can  be  more  than  full. 
Then  man  is  not  naturally  susceptible  of  a  higher  reason 
than  his  own.  He  can  receive  even  the  aid  of  a  higher  rea- 
son only  supematurally.  The  higher  reason  is  a  higner  per- 
son, l^he  higher  person  is  incommunicable  to  him  save  by 
hypostatic  imion,  which  absorbs  his  personality  in  the  higher 
personality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  divine  Word.  For  a  hy- 
postatic union,  as  really  existing,  in  the  case  of  all  men,  tne 
iranscendentalists  will  not  contend  ;  1.  because  they  deny  it 
even  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour ;  2.  because  they  deny  the 
supernatural ;  and  3.  because  they  admit  no  union  of  man 
and  the  divine  TVord  which  absorbs  human  personality,  for 
they  find  human  personality  still  existing  as  the  enemy  to  be 
warred  against. 

Beyond  the  hypostatic  union,  only  two  ways  are  conceiva- 
ble in  wliich  it  is  possible  for  the  higher  reason,  even  God 
himself,  to  instruct  the  lower,  in  regard  to  what  lies  not 
within  the  plane  of  the  lower  nature;  1.  by  supernatural 
revelation  to  faith,  which  tiikes  the  tnith  on  tne  word  of  the 
revealer,  and  believes  without  seeing  or  knowing ;  or  2.  by 
the  supernatural  elevation  of  our  nature  itself,  as  is  looked 
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for  in  the  beatific  vision,  the  reward  Almighty  God  baa 
promised  hereafter  to  them  that  love  aud  serve  him  here. 

This  doctrine  of  un personal  and  instinctive  reason  is,  then, 
unfoimded  and  impossible  in  the  natnre  of   reason  itself. 
And  here  is  the  refutation  of  M.  CouBin's  doctrine  of  epon- 
tiineitj,  and  of  Mr.  Parker's  doctrine  of  natnral  inspiration, 
or  inspiration  by  a  natural  influx  of  God  into  the  soul,  on 
I  which  his  whole  syBtera  depends  for  its  religious  character. 
Here  we  may  see  the  source  of  all  Mr.  Parker's  theoretical 
1  errors.     He  ;issiimes  that  man  and  God  stand  in  immediate 
I  natural  relation,  and  that  so  ranch  of  God  flows  naturally 
]  into  man  as  man's  wants  demand.     This  he  asserts  over  and 
[  over  again ;  and  this  is  what  he  means  by  looking  up  to  God 
alone,  with  nothing  between  the  worsluppur  and  the  great 
Father  of  all ;  and  it  is  his  honest  beliet  of  this,  we  sup- 
pose, that  has  concealed  from  bis  view  the  real  charact«r  of 
the  doctrine  ho  inculcates. 

That  man  may  express  his  wants  to  God  naturally  and  di- 
rectly in  prayer,  we  do  not  question ;  and  that  God  will  hear 
and  anpematurally  answer  our  prayers,  we  most  firmly  be- 
lieve ;  out  the  assumption  of  a  natural  communion  between 
man  and  his  Maker  is  absnrd.  God  may  inspire  individuals, 
may  inspire  all  individuals,  he  may  enlarge  and  elevate  their 
natures  so  as  to  take  in  a  higher  order  of  truth  than  they 
now  can ;  but  he  can  do  it  only  enpumaturally ;  for  natural- 
ly there  is  no  communion  between  beings  of  a  different  na- 
ture. Man  is  not  a  possible  God,  nor  apossiblf  angel.  He 
is  man,  with  a  fixed  and  determinate  natnre,  and  tied  down 
to  that  nature  and  what  it  ia  capable  of,  save  so  far  as  his 
Maker  Ib  pleased  to  grant  him  supernatural  assistance  through 
faith  or  the  infusion  of  grace.  God  is  infinite  reason,  if  you 
will;  then  he  must  be  mfinite  rational  nature  with  its  last 
complement,  and  then  infinite  personality,  that  is  to  say,  in- 
finite person.  The  natural  influx  of  God  into  human  rea- 
son demanded  by  Mr.  Parker's  theory  would,  then,  be  the 
'  natural  influx  into  the  human  reason  of  the  divine  person- 
I  «]ity.  Is  tfiis  possible  \  The  human  reason  is  confessedly 
"  finite.  Is  the  finite  naturally  susceptible  of  the  infinite  ? 
Not  even  Mr.  Parker  will  pretend  this.  Then  this  theory 
of  natural  inspiration,  of  a  natural  "  supply  of  God,"  as  it 
is  called,  proportioned  to  our  wants,  must  T>e  abandoned  as 
untenable. 

But  it  may  be  alloged  that  wl>  are  reasoning  upon  a  fabe 
I  mpposition,  namely,  tliat  the  divine  reason  and  the  human 
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are  different  in  kind.  This  is  not  admitted.  The  divine  rea^ 
son  and  the  human  are  essentially  one  and  the  same.  "  Man," 
says  Dr.  Channing,  "  has  a  kindred  nature  with  God."  If 
this  be  so,  nothing  hinders  the  divine  from  flowing  nat- 
urally into  the  human,  as  is  contended.  We  deny  that  the 
divine  reason  and  the  human  are  essentially  the  same.  They 
are  essentially  different.  The  human  reason  is  a  likeness,  or 
an  image,  of  the  di\T[ne,  we  admit,  according  to  the  Christian 
doctrine,  that  "  man  was  made  after  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God."  But  likeness  presupposes  a  difference  of  nature 
between  itself  and  that  which  it  is  like.  The  thing  imaged 
and  its  image  cannot  be  of  the  same  nature ;  for,  if  so,  the 
image  would  be  absorbed  in  the  imaged.  The  child  images 
the  father,  but  only  in  that  wherein  he  is  different  from  9ie 
father.  Moreover,  God  is  uncreate,  independent,  mflnite ; 
man  is  created,  dependent,  finite,  and  therefore  necessarily 
of  a  nature  different  from  the  divine  nature. 

But  assume  the  divine  reason  and  the  human  are  essential- 
ly one  and  the  same  reason,  the  rational  nature  of  which  thia 
reason  is  the  expression  either  has  its  last  complement  in  man, 
or  it  has  not.  If  the  latter,  you  deny  human  personality, 
the  very  thing  you  are  fighting  against ;  if  the  lormer,  you 
deny  the  personality  of  God,  therefore,  the  actual  existence 
of  God  as  divine  reason,  and  therefore  make  tlie  divine  rea- 
son itself  below  that  of  man  ;  for  the  smallest  reality  is  above 
the  ffreatest  Qonc,Q\Y^h\Q  possibility.  Assume,  then,  natural 
inspiration  to  be  possible,  it  would  be  worthless ;  for  it  could 
give  less  than  man  is  and  possesses  without  it.  The  in-com- 
]ng  and  in-streaming  God  could  bring  you  nothing  you  have 
not  already. 

Mr.  Parker  seeks  to  sustain  his  theory  of  natural  inspi- 
ration by  alleging  that  God  is  immanent  in  his  works,  the 
cavsa  immanent  of  nature,  not  merely  the  causa  transiens / 
and  being  immanent  in  all,  and  therefore  in  man,  is  neces- 
sarily present  in  man  to  supply  all  man's  deficiencies.  But 
we  must  distinguish.  If  immanent  as  creator  and  sustainer 
of  man  and  all  beings,  each  in  the  distinctive  nature  he  gives 
them,  we  concede  his  immanence ;  if  immanent  in  each  being 
as  subject,  we  deny  it.  To  assume  that  God  is  immanent  in 
his  creatures  as  the  subject  which  acts  in  them  and  produces 
what  are  called  their  acts  is  Spinozism,  a  doctrine  which  ad- 
mits no  existence  but  God  and  liis  modes, — and  which, 
though  un(piestionably  implied  by  transcendent<alism  gener- 
ally, we  understand  Mr.  Parker  expressly  to  disavow.    More- 
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over,  it  is  a  doctrine  neither  he  nor  the  other  tranBcendeD- 
talists  caJi  admit,  without  falline  into  ero^  contradictions, 
and  refnting  themselves ;  for  they  Una  little  in  the  actual 
'   world  they  do  not  condemn  ;  and  yet,  if  they  admit  this  doc- 
^  trine,  they  cannot  condemn  any  thing  without  condemning 
•  God.     If  thoy  admit  God  can  do  wrong,  then  they  gain  noth- 
ing in  favor  of  the  impersonal  soul  as  the  measure  of  truth 
and  goodness  by  identifying  it  with  God. 

If  they  concede  that  God  is  not  immanent  in  his  creatures 
as  subject,  bat  sijnply  as  cause,  creator,  and  snatainer,  then 
his  immanence  merely  creates  and  sustains  them  in  their  sev- 
eral natures, — that  is,  each  order  of  being,  and  each  individ- 
ual being,  in  its  being  and  dJBtinct  nature.  In  this  case, 
his  immanence  is  no  pledge  of  the  natural  influx  of  divinity 
assumed.  For  then  nothing  could  be  received  naturally  of 
God  but  the  nature  itself.  W  hatever  more  may  be  received 
must  be  snpematurally  received,  through  faith  or  elevation 
of  nature,  which  the  transcendentahsts  cannot  admit, 

Mr.  Parker's  doctrine  on  this  point  seems  to  be,  that  man's 
faculties  open  on  God,  and  in  proportion  as  he  ojjcns  tliem 
God  flows  in,  and  man  may  thus  be  strong  with  the  strength 
of  omnipotence,  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  omniscience, 
and  good  with  the  goodness  of  infinite  goodness,  and  all 
this  as  naturally  as  the  lungs  inhale  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
stomach  secretes  the  gastric  juice.  But  this  is  absurd ;  for  it 
implies  that  the  finite  subject  may  appropriate  infinite  attri- 
butes, the  inliiiite  God  himself,  and  Uve  and  act  with  infi- 
nite power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  It  would  imply  that  the 
infinite  is  communicable,  and  communicable  to  the  finite, 
withont  absorbing  the  finite,  leaving  it  finite  still,  and  a  fi- 
nite personality  1  The  immanence  oi  God  in  his  works  is  & 
pledge  that  thoy  wiU  be  upheld,  and  is  a  ground  of  hope, 
since  it  implies  that  he  is  ever  present  to  afford  us  the  super- 
natural aid  we  need,  and  in  a  supernatural  manner,  if  we 
seek  this  aid  in  the  way  and  through  the  channels  he  has  ap- 
pointed ;  but  this  is  all,  and  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of 
the  transceudent.ilists. 

These  three  different  considerations  are  all  we  find  adduced 
in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  man  is  the  measure  of 
tnith  and  goodness.  They  all  show  that  the  transcenden- 
tahsts would  fain  establish  their  doctrine  if  they  could,  and 
that  they  would  do  it  by  identifying,  in  some  way,  the  hu- 
man ana  divine  natures ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  a  secret  feel- 
ing that  God  is  above  man,  and  that  truth  and  goodness  arev 
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what  conforms  to  God,  rather  than  what  conforms  to  man. 
Their  talk  about  man's  natural  relation  to  God,  and  the  di- 
vinity of  human  nature,  &c.,  may  serve  to  conceal  the  deform- 
ity 01  their  doctrine  from  their  own  eyes,  but  it  amounts  to 
iust  notliing  at  all ;  for  all  the  divinity  they  are  able  to  pred- 
icate of  man  is  merely  what  is  constitutive  of  human  nature  as 
human  nature,  lea\^ng  human  nature  simply  what  it  is, — ^noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less.  Then,  wlien  they  abandon  them- 
selves to  this  as  the  only  divinity,  they  abandon  themselves 
to  simple  human  nature,  and  are  obliged  to  say  man  is  the 
measure  of  truth  and  ffoodness,  iust  as  much  as  if  they  said 
or  believed  nothing  oi  God  at  all. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  refute  the  doctrine  itself,  because 
they  who  affirm  a  proposition  must  bring  forward  affirmative 
proofs  before  they  can  require  us  to  accept  it,  or  to  adduce 
negative  proofs.  It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  to  say,  as  we 
have  shown  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  jn^oved.  The  assertions 
of  the  transcendentalists  may  be  very  good  assertions,  but 
they  are  not  proofs,  especially  of  a  proposition  denied  by  the 
common  sense  of  all  men,  and  affirmed  by  none  but  mere 
theorists,  who  make  little  account  of  reason,  and  professedly 
none  of  logic.  Moreover,  those  who  do  not  see  the  falsity 
and  danger  of  the  doctrine,  on  its  bare  enunciation,  are  not 
likely  to  be  reached  by  any  reasoning  we  could  offer.  Those 
who  reason  at  all  see  what  it  is ;  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
reason  are  not  to  be  reasoned  out  of  error  or  into  tnith.  We 
have  merely  wished  to  state  the  doctrine  in  its  true  charac- 
ter, and  estal)lish  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
transcendentalism.     This  we  think  we  have  done. 

We  know  now  the  transcendeiitiil  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. We  have  ascertained  its  method ;  and  knowledge  of 
tliis  nile.  of  this  method,  throws  no  little  light  over  the 
whole  subject  of  transcendentalism.  The  more  difficult  part 
of  our  labor  is  accomplished;  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  two  remaining  proj)ositions  with  comparative  ease.  But 
we  must  reserve  the  consideration  of  these  to  a  future  oc- 
casion. 

ARTICLE  II. 

In  our  last  lievieio,  we  established  the  fact,  that  the  tran- 
scendentalists assume,  as  their  rule  of  faith  or  method  of 
philosophizing,  the  tnith  and  rectitude  of  Imman  nature ; 
that  man  in  his  spontaneous  or  instinctive  nature,  which  we 
identilied  with  the  inferior  or  sensitive  soul,  is  the  measure 
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Briterion  uf  truth  and  goodaeBs  ;  and  therefore,  that,  in 

irder  to  aacertaiH  what  is  proper  for  us  to  l>elieve  or  to  do, 

IWe  have  ouly  to  aecortain  what  our  nature  epoiitaueously  or 

piiistinctively  approves.     Wo  now  proceed  to  eotigidur  the 

:ond  fundamental  principle  we  nave  charged  them  with 

itaining.  namely, — 
Jiditfion,  is  a  Fact  or  Prrnoipls  nf  Human  Nature. 
In  strictness,  perhaps,  the  transcendentaliets  do  not  mean 
assert  that  religion  itself  is  a  fact  or  principle  of  human 
iture,  but  simply,  that  it  has  its  principle  ana  cause  in  hu- 
lan  nature ;  and,  consequently,  this  second  principle  might 
9  resolved  into  the  tiiini  principle  we  enumerated,  namely, 
^AII  the  religions  which  have  been  or  are  have  their  prin- 
ciple and  cause  in  human  nature.     It   is  possible  that  we 
should  have  been  more  strictly  scientific  in  our  analysis,  if 
we  had  omitted  the  second  proposition  altogether,  and  em- 
braced the  whole  teachings  of  the  ecliool  within  the  first  and 
,'tiiird.     Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sense  in  whicb  the  second 
iroposition  is  true,  and  includes  a  portion  of  the  teachings  of 
he  school,  which  we  could  not,  without  some  inconveni- 
ence, discuss  otherwise  tlian  under  a  separate  head. 

The  word  religion,  may  be  taken,  and  is  taken  by  the  tran- 
Bcen dental ists  in  several  senses.     They  use  the  word. — 1. 
To  embrace  religious  institutions ;  that  is  dogmas,  morals, 
nd  worship.  In  this  sense,  they  do  not  hold  it  to  be  a  fact 
ir  principle  of  human  nature ;  but  they  hold  that  it  grows 
tut  of  such  fact  or  principle.     But,  2.  These  religious  insti- 
tutions do  not  constitute  wliat,  in  their  view,  is  essential  in 
religion.     They  are  not  it*  substance,  but  its  forms  and  acci- 
dents, imd  we  may  have  all  that  is  essential  to  it  without 
tliem,  and  even  in  opjjosition  to  thtra.     Wliat  is  essential  in 
religion,  if  we  nndcrstand  theui,  is  what  is  invariable  and 
permanent,  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  in  all  indi- 
viduals,— whirh  is  the  religious  sentiment  and  nl^a;  and 
lx>tL  of  these  they  make  facts  or  principles  of  human  nature, 
'^^et  the  teachings  of  the  school  are  so  vague  and  contradic- 
iry  on  this  head,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  them  to  a 
tmmoD  principle.     It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  distin- 
guished clearly,  in  its  own  mind,  oetween  the  creator  and 
creation,  between  the  active  or  passive  subject  and  action  or 
passion ;  nor,  again,  between  intuitive  reason  and  discursive 
lason.     It  frequently  puts  eauaes  for  effects,  and  effects  for 
inses :  find  just  as  frequently  runs  the  one  into  the  other, 
id  coiicludea  indifferently  from  one  or  the  other,  without 
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noting  any  distinction  between  them.  It  affirm?  a  proposi- 
lion  to  Ik*  intuitive,  when  it  is  evidently  inductive ;  and 
t4.'IlH  u»  tliat  it  ig  ^ven  ns  immediately,  wLen  according  to- 
itH  own  showing  it  is  obtained  only  by  reasoning.  If  any 
one  doubts  our  assertion,  we  refer  him  to  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  Discourse  before  us. 

In  consequence  of  this  contradiction  and  confusion,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  injustice  to  the 
s^;hool,  we  shall,  for  the  most  part,  in  what  we  have  to  say^ 
treat  the  proposition  under  consideration  simply  as  if  it 
stofxl,  lieligiou  originates  spontaneously  in,  and  depends 
upon,  a  fact  or  principle  of  human  nature. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  transcendental  doctrine  is 
not,  that  from  the  facts  or  principles  of  human  nature  we 
may  rationally,  scientifically,  conclude  to  the  objective 
truths  of  religion ;  but  that  these  truths  a/re  given  tcs  imr- 
mediatt'bj^  without  any  reasoning  at  all,  by  a  special  fact, 
principle,  or  element  of  our  nature.  Keligion  is  natural  to 
us;  we  are  religious  by  a  law  of  our  nature;  in  like  man- 
n(jr  as  it  is  by  a  law  of  our  nature  that  we  breathe,  that  the 
stoniach  secretes  the  gastric  juice,  or  the  liver  bile.  In  a. 
word,  religion  is  a  natural  secretion  of  the  human  soul. 
That  the  transcendentalists  adhere  throughout  to  this  state- 
ment wo  are  far  from  pretending;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
tliey  are  not  remarkable  for  seif-consistency,  and  some  of 
them  consider  it  a  mark  of  littleness  for  a  man  to  aim  at 
being  consistent  with  himself.  Their  maxim  is,  Speak  out 
from  the  great  soul,  or,  rather,  let  the  great  soul  speak  outL 
and  as  it  will.  Nevertheless,  this  is  their  formal,  official 
doctrine,  to  which  we  shall  insist  on  our  right  to  hold  them. 

The  tnmsccndentalists  begin  by  distinguishing  betWieen 
n»ligion  and  religious  institutions.  Religious  institutions 
aiH>  the  forms  witli  which  man  clothes  his  religious  senti- 
ment and  idea.  They  vary  according  to  time  and  space, 
and  in  jMissing  from  one  indi\'idual  to  another.  They  are 
accidental  ana  transitory.  They  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
]>oso,  or  they  may  not ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  essence  or 
substance  of  n^Iipon.  Keligion,  in  its  substance,  lies  back 
of  these,  and  is  tlieir  crt^ator,  and  independent  of  them.  In 
this  sense,  iw  abstracted  from  religious  fonns  and  institu- 
tions, n»ligion  is,  as  we  have  said,  sentiment  and  idea.  The 
sentiment  is  a  sjnvial  element  of  Imman  nature,  and  is  de- 
fined by  Mr.  Parker,  after  Sclileiermacher,  to  be  "tie  sense 
of  dt^jHtuietHxy     The  idea  is  *'an  intuition  of  reason,"  not 
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obtained  by  reasomne,  wliotiier  a  priori  or  a  posteriori,  but 
*' is  a  fact  given  by  the  natore  of  man. "  -—p.  2L  Hence 
religion,  in  its  absolute  eense,  or  what  Mr.  Parker  calls  ab- 
Bolute  religion,  ia  said  to  t>e  religion  as  it  exists  in  the  facts 
of  hnman  nature,  or  "  in  the  facts  of  man's  soul. "  —  p.  ai3. 
According  to  this,  we  should  be  jnatitied  in  insisting,  to  the 
very  letter,  on  the  proposition,  that  the  transc^ndentalists 
hold  religion  to  be  a  fact  or  principle  of  human  nature.  But 
it  is  probable,  after  all,  that  they  do  not  mean  this,  that  they 
in  this  put  the  effect  in  the  place  of  the  cause,  and  really  ' 
mean  only  that  the  origin  ana  ground  of  religion  is  in  a 
special  element  of  liuraan  nature. 

■'  Wc  arc  driven  toconfeaa,  "  says  Mr.  Parker,  "Ibat  there  la  in  man 
A  BpiriCual  Datiire,  nbicb  directly  and  legitimaloly  leads  to  religion ;  that, 
as  man's  Ijody  ia  connected  wilii  the  world  of  matter,  rooted  in  it,  has 
bodily  waolfi,  bodilj'  aenses  to  mioister  Iliereto,  and  a  fund  of  external 
materials  wherewith,  to  gratify  these  senses  and  sppeaae  these  wants. — 
so  man's  soul  is  connected  with  the  world  of  spirit,  rooted  in  Qod,  baa 
spiritual  wants  atid  spiritu.il  aunses.  and  u  fund  of  materiala  wherewith 
to  gratify  tbcse  spiritual  senses,  and  to  appease  these  spiritual  waata.  If 
Ihis  be  so,  tben  do  not  religious  iuatitutions  come  equally  from  man  J 
Now  the  eiiBlence  of  a  religious  element  in  ua  is  not  a  matter  of  haa- 
ardousor  random  conjecture,  nor  attested  oalybyaauperUcial  glance  at 
the  history  of  man,  but  Ibis  principle  is  found  out.  and  its  existence  de- 
monstrated, in  several  legitimate  ways.  .  .  .  Thus.  then,  it  appears  that 
induction  from  notorious  facts,  coniclouaness  spontaneously  active,  and 
^  phUo^oplucal  analysis  of  man's  nature,  all  lead  equally  to  sonw  reUg- 

i(/tit terUiment  err  principle  m  an  etfentiiU  pari  (if  man's  eonnliliiHaii. 

It  is,  indeed,  moat  abundantly  established  tliat  there  is  a  rd^iaua  lUment 
•tntaan."  —  IHieoum.  ■p\i.  14-19. 

The  main  point  asserted  in  this  loosely  writtcu  passage  ia 
the  fact,  that  religious  institutions  spring  from  a  special  re- 
ligious sentiment,  element,  or  principle  of  human  nature, 
and  "which  is  an  esuential  part  of  man's  constitution." 
This  is  the  first  point  to  be  diepoeod  of.  Wliat  are  the 
proofs  of  this !     These  ]>roof8,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  thein 

[  4rom  Mr.  Parker  and  othLTs,  arc,  1.  The  existence  of  relig- 
ions phenomena  in  human  history ;  2.  The  universality  and 
indestructiblcnesa  of  the  religious  phenomena;  3.  The 
power  of  religion  over  our  thonghta,  passions,  and  interests; 
4.  Consciousaess ;  5.  Philosophical  analysis  of  man's  nature, 
1.  The  existence  of  religious  phenomena  in  human  hia- 

I  -tory  ia  unqneetionable,  and  this  existence  proves  that  they 
have  a  principle  and  cause  in  man,  or  ont  of  him;  but  to 
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infer  that  thifs  principle  and  cause  are  a  special  element  of 
Imman  natnre  if^  a  plain  beg^ring  of  the  qaestion,  —  at  least, 
cannot  be  justifiable,  unless  it  be  first  established  that  there 
is  and  can  be  nothing  in  human  history  which  has  not  its 
principle  and  cause  in  human  nature*  —  a  proposition  which 
mav.  mdeed«  be  asserted*  but  not  maintaincKl.  as  we  shall 
f^how  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  third  fundamental  prop- 
osition of  the  transeendentalists.  The  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  inexplicable,  save  on  the  supposition  of  the  su- 
pernatural intervention  of  Providence  in  human  affairs. 

2.  Tlie  religiousphenomena  are  universal  and  indestructi- 
ble, we  admit.  Wnercver  you  find  man,  you  find  the  altar, 
the  priest,  and  the  victim, — at  least  some  sort  of  religious 
worship.  But  this  simply  proves  that  religion  does  not 
spring  from  accidental  and  temporary  causes,  but  from  a 
universal  and  permanent  principle.  Yet  that  principle 
may  be  divine  as  well  as  human  ;  for  God,  to  say  tne  least, 
is  as  universal  and  permanent  a  principle  and  cause  as  man. 

3.  The  great  power  of  religion  in  all  ages  is  freely  con- 
ceded. It  is  able  to  control  man  in  his  most  intimate  rela- 
tions,— to  control  his  thoughts  and  passions, — :to  make  him 
forego  his  strongest  desires,  his  dearest  affections,  and  his 
most  pressing  interests, — ^to  make  him  submit  to  what  is  most 
repugnant  to  his  nature,  to  glorj'  in  being  contemned,  and  to 
sacrifice  himself  with  joy  at  its  bidding.  But  this,  though 
conclusive  against  those  who  contend  that  religion  is  the 
mere  creature  of  human  passion,  caprice,  fear,  hope,  igno- 
rance, imagination,  or  interest,  says  nothing  in  favor  oi  its 
origin  and  ground  in  a  principle  or  element  of  human  nature. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  presumption  that  it  has  its  origin  and 

f  round  in  that  which  is  superhuman  and  independent  of  man. 
or  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  that  which  originates  in  man, 
and  depencls  wholly  on  man,  should  be  able  to  control  him, 
and  make  him  voluntarily  abnegate  himself. 

4.  Mr.  Parker  alleges  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
insufficiency,  and  tliat  this  consciousness  is  the  consciousness 
of  a  religious  element  in  our  nature.  It  is  true,  lie  does  not 
say  this  formally,  but  this  is  what  he  is  required  to  say  by  the 
line  of  argument  he  is  pursuing. 

"We  feel  conscious,"  he  says,  "  of  this  element  within  us.  We  are- 
not  sufUcient  for  ourselves ;  not  self -originated ;  not  self-sustained.  A.  few 
years  ago  and  we  were  not;  a  few  years  hence  and  our  bodies  shall  not 
be.  A  mystery  is  gathered  about  our  little  life.  We  have  but  small  c<m- 
trol  over  things  around  us;  are  limited  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.    Oar 
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scbemes  Fail.  Our  plans  miscarry,  Oae  after  unoiher  our  Mghl"  go  out 
Our  realities  prove  dreams.  Our  hopes  irasle  away.  We  are  not  wlic^ro 
we  would  be.  nor  what  we  would  be.  Afcer  much  experience,  men  na 
powerful  as  Napoleon,  victorious  as  Cffissir.  confess,  what  simpler  men 
Icuew  by  ioatirict  long  before,  tliat  it  is  not  in  man  that  wallcetli  todlr«ct 
his  steps.  We  find  our  circumference  very  near  tlie  centre,  everywhere. 
An  exceeclingiy  stinrt  radius  measureaall  our  strcngtiL  We  can  tcnow 
tittle  of  materJHi  things;  nothing  but  their  phenomena.  As  Che  circle  of 
our  knowledge  widens  its  ring,  we  feel  our  ignorance  on  more  numerous 
pnintfl,  and  theunkuawuBecms  greater  tlian  before.  At  the  end  of  a  toil- 
some life,  we  confess,  with  a  greut  muo  of  modern  times,  tlint  we  have 
wandered  on  the  shore,  and  gathered  here  a  bright  pebble,  and  there  a 
shining  shell. — but  the  ocean  of  truth,  shoreless  and  unfaihomed.  iict  be- 
fore us  and  ail  unknuan.  The  wisest  ancient  knew  only  this,  that  lie  knew 
nothing,  Wcfecl  an  irresistibletendcncy  to  refer  all  outward  tilings,  and 
our«oives  with  them,  to  a  power  beyond  us,  sublime,  mysterious,  which 
we  cannot  measure,  nor  even  conprebend  Wu  are  filled  with  n 
at  the  thought  of  this  power.  Outward  matters  give  us  the 
which  nwalums  consdousness.  and  spontimcou.s  nature  leads  wt  to  some- 
thing higher  than  ourselves  and  greater  than  all  eyes  behold.  We  are 
bowed  downat  the  thought.  Thus  the  sentiment  of  something  superhuman 
comes  ualund  as  breath.  This  primitive  spiritual  Beusation  comes  over 
the  soul,  when  a  sudden  calamity  throws  us  from  our  habitual  state; 
,when  Joy  nils  our  cup  to  its  brim;  at  a  'wedding or  a  funeral,  a  mourning 

I  a  festiral';  when  we  stand  beside  a  great  worlc  of  nature,  a  raount^lu. 
nterfall;  when  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  primitive  forest  sends  awe  into 
t  henrt.  when  we  sit  alone  with  ourselves  and  turn  in  tlie  eye,  and 
[,  What  am  If  Whence  came  It  Whither  shall  I  go*  There  is  no 
in  who  has  not  felt  this  .lonaalioii.  this  mysterious  sentiment  of  some- 
ag  uulwunded," — Dmcovrie,  po.  16,  17. 
JCriju.  we  aro  eonseioua  of  a  wj)L'(!ial  religious  element  which 
m  essential  part  of  xmin's  coiistitntioa;  ergo,  again,  the  relig- 
Ds  phenomena  depend  on  a  fact  or  piinciple  of  human 
iture ! 
We  have  inserted  thin  passu^^  Ijccaiiee  it  ie  a  favoruhlo 
epecimen  of  Mr,  Parker's  stylo  and  method  of  argumentation. 
In  reading  it.  one  ia  led  to  ask.  Is  the  writer  of  this,  who  al- 
lows man  the  ability  only  to  know  that  he  knows  nothing, 
ame  man  who  sneers  at  the  notion  of  supernatural  reve- 
n, — who  assnmes  to  sit  in  indginent  on  all  ages  and  na- 
I,  on  even  our  bleseed  Saviour  liimaelf, — who  eontends 
)at  man  has  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  God,  and  liears  a))out 
""'i  him  absolute  religion  as  the  standanl  by  which  to  try 
■  '""B  Christian  religion  itself, — and  who  telle  ns  we  may 
:ht "  to  approach  the  Infinite  One  face  to  face  "J — ]>.  5. 
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It  is  a  great  convenience  to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  consistency  in  one's  own  views. 

But  this  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  The  point 
Mr.  Parker  was  required  to  establish  in  this  passage  was,  that 
we  are  conscious  that  the  religious  element,  for  which  he  con- 
tends, is  an  element  or  principle  of  our  nature.  "  We  feel 
this  element  within  us.  Does  he  prove  this  ?  Not  at  all. 
He  simply  proves  that  there  are  facts  in  all  men's  experience 
which  prove  that  we  are  not  sufficient  for  ourselves,  and 
that,  finding  we  are  not  sufficient  for  ourselves,  we  are  verv 
naturally  lea  to  ask  if  there  is  not  a  power  above  us.  All 
this  may  be  very  true,  but  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  For,  1. 
He  makes  the  fact  of  our  own  insumciency  a  deduction  from 
•certain  other  facts  which  he  enumerates  and  to  which  we 
come  by  experience  ;  whereas,  the  fact  of  our  insufficiency 
should,  on  his  ground,  be  a  fact  of  immediate  consciousness, 
Arrived  at  without  any  aid  of  discursive  reason  at  alL  2. 
The  consciousness  of  our  own  insufficiency,  according  to  the 
paragraph  quoted,  does  not  of  itself  give  us  religion,  or  the 
objects  of  religion.  It  does  not  give  us  God  immediately, 
but  is  simply  a  fact  from  which  we  are  led  to  ask  if  there  be 
not  a  God,  or,  at  most,  from  which  we  infer  there  is  and 
must  be  something  above  and  beyond  us.  But  his  doctrine. 
is  not  that  we  may  rationally  conclude  from  the  facts  of  our 
nature  to  the  existence  of  God  and  the  necessity  or  proprie- 
ty of  religion,  but  that  religion  is  given  immediately,  without 
any  process  of  reasoning,  by  a  special  law,  element,  or  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  bearing  the  same  or  an  analogous  relation 
to  spiritual  objects  that  the  bodily  senses  do  to  material  ob- 
jects. Admit,  therefore,  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
insufficiency,  and  that  we  may  rationally  conclude  from  this 
insufficiency  to  the  existence  of  a  power  that  is  all-sufficient, 
this  does  not  prove  that  we  have  a  special  religious  element, 
— far  less,  that  we  are  conscious  of  tne  existence  of  such  ele- 
ment. 3.  Even  assuming  that  we  are  conscious,  immediately 
conscious,  which  is  more  than  Mr.  Parker  proves,  of  our  own 
insufficiency,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  conscious  of  the 
religious  element ;  for  our  insufficiency  is  not  an  element  or 
principle  of  our  nature.  An  element  or  principle  of  nature 
IS  something  positive,  constitutive  of  that  nature ;  but  insuf- 
ficiency is  a  mere  negation,  and  is  not  included  in  what  our 
nature  is,  but  in  what  it  is  not.  Consciousness  of  it,  there- 
fore, is  not,  and  cannot  be,  consciousner^s  of  an  element  with- 
in us,  or  an  element  of  our  nature,  "  an  essential  part  of  our 
constitution." 
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5.  According  to  Mr.  ParktT.pliilosophicul  analysis  of  Dian's 
I  "nature  gives  us  the  element  in  question.     This  analysis,  in 
hia  bands,  gives  ns  the  sense  of  dependence  ;  and  the  sense 
of  dependence,  in  the  last  analysis,  hti  tells  us,  is  the  religious 
element.     But  philosophical   analysis  cannot   give  us  the 
sense  of  dependence  as  an  element  or  principle  of  nature,  for 
the  beat  of  all  reasons, — because  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  such 
element  or  principle.     The  se?iee  of  dependence  is  a  fact  of 
human  life  or  experience, — not  a  fact,  element,  or  principle 
of  human  nature.     That  our  nature  is  dependent  is  a  fact, 
but  not  an  element  or  principle  of  that  nature,  for  the  same 
reason  that  insufBciency  is  not  such  element  or  principle, 
,   The  word  aenee  is,  or  may  be,  ambiguous.     When  we  eay 
I  eefisn  of  sight  or  hearing,  we  mean  a  principle,  or  rather 
power  or  lacutty,  of  human  nature.     But  we  cannot  use  the 
word  in  this  sense,  when  we  say  eertse  of  dependence,  any 
'   more  than  when  we  eay  sense  of  danger.     Sense  in  this 
«ase  ifl  not  a  power  or  faculty,  is  not  an  element  or  principle 
^   of  nature,  but  ii  simple  fact  of  experience.     It  means  simply, 
that  we  mentally  apprehend,  perceive,  or  are  conscious  of 
'   the  fact  that  we  are  dei.>eudent.     It  is  an  intellectual  fact,  a 
product  of  the  activity  of  the  intelligent  subject,  notan  ele- 
ment of  its  nature.     Consequently,  it  is  idle  to  pretend,  that, 
if  the  religious  element  be  rightly  defined  the  sense  of  de- 
•pendence,  it  is  an  element  or  principle  of  our  nature. 

But  Mr.  Parker,  though  he  officially  defines  the  religious 
element  to  be  the  sense  of  dependence,  tells  us  that  he  is  not 
tenacious  of  that  definition.     •"  Others,"  he  says,  "may  call 
I  it  the  conacioutneea  of  the  infinite;  I  contend  less  for  the 
I  analysis  than  for  the  fact  of  a  religions  element  in  man." — 
p.  18,  note.     But,  dear  Sir,  how,  unleas  you  tell  us  what  you 
-mean  by  this  religious  element,  are  we  to  determine  whether 
you  have  proved  it  to  be  an  element  of  man's  nature  or  not  ? 
We  cannot  allow  you  to  write  thus  loosely.     You  affinn  that 
there  is  a  religious  element  in  man,  and  that  philosophical 
analysis  of  man's  nature  can  detect  it.     If  you  have  not  de- 
termined what  this  element  is,  if  you  know  not  its  character- 
istic, how  do  you  know  philosophical  analysis  can  detect  it? 
'.  We  hold  you  to  your  dehnition,  or  to  the  alternative  yon  give 
Itis.     According,  to  you  it  is  the  sense  of  dependence,  or,  at 
I  Jenst,  the  conscioitsnese  of  the  infinite.     The  first  it  cannot 
1 1)6,  and,  if  held  to  that,  yon  are  evidently  wrong.     We  will 
I  g'*"^  yon  the  advantage  of  the  second,  but  we  will  give  you 
[  no  other  advantage.     Say,  then,  the  ultimate  principle  of 
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religion  is  the  "  coiisciousness  of  the  infinite."  The  infinite 
is  not  an  element  or  principle  of  man's  nature,  for  man's  nar 
tnre  is  finite.  Consciousness  is  not  a  principle  of  nature  at 
all,  but  simply  the  act  or  state  of  being  conscious.  It  is  a 
fact  of  life,  not  an  element  of  nature.  Consequently,  the 
consciousness  of  the  infinite,  even  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact 
of  our  intellectual  life,  is  no  more,  than  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence, an  element  or  principle  of  human  nature. 

But  perhaps  we  snail  be  told  that  it  is  not  contended, 
strictly  speaking,  that  tlie  consciousness  of  the  infinite  is  an 
element  or  principle  of  human  nature,  but  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  infinite  by  virtue  of  a  special  principle  or  power 
of  our  nature.  This  is,  we  suppose,  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
transcendentalists.  Hence,  Mr.  Parker  contends  that  we 
have  spiritual  senses,  and  that  the  idea  of  God  is  an  intuition 
of  reason.  They  question  the  unity  of  the  intelligent  prin- 
ciple in  man,  and  seem  to  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  our 
knowledge  does  not  differ  objectively  only,  but  subiectively 
also, — that  we  know  one  class  of  objects  by  virtue  of  one  sub- 
jective intelligent  power  or  principle,  and  another  class  by 
another.  It  is  this  doctrine  whicn  misleads  them  and  in- 
volves them  in  the  greater  part  of  their  errors  and  absurdities. 
But  this  doctrine  we  have  just  refuted  as  well  as  on  several 
previous  occasions.  The  faculty  of  intelligence  is  not  com- 
plex, but  simple.  It  may  have  various  degrees  and  condi- 
tions, but  in  itself  is  one  and  the  same,  whatever  the  degree 
or  sphere  of  knowledge.  The  subjective  power,  by  which 
we  know  an  object  to  be  a  tree  or  a  house,  is  one  and  the 
same  with  the  power  by  which  we  know  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  we  ought  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  Consciousness  is  nothing  but 
a  peculiar  modification  of  knowing,  and  is  the  same  subjec- 
tively considered,  whatever  the  object  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. If,  then,  we  are  conscious  of  the  infinite,  we  are 
conscious  of  it  by  our  general  power  of  consciousness,  and 
this  consciousness  differs  from  any  other  consciousness  only 
in  so  far  as  its  object  is  different. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  to  say  we  are  conscious  of  the 
infinite  is  absurd  ;  for  we  can  be  conscious  only  of  ourselves 
as  the  subject  of  our  own  phenomena,  whether  voluntary,  sen- 
tient, or  mtellectual.  The  fact  of  consciousness  is  restricted 
by  all  accurate  psychologists  to  the  recognition  of  one's  self, 
as  subject  in  the  intellectual  phenomenon  to  which  Leibnitz, 
gives  the  name  of  apperception.     In  every  act  we  perform,. 
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tliat  is.  in  every  actu»  h  uma/nus,  we  always  recognize  oiii'selveB 
as  snhject  or  actor,  as  dtetln^niehed  both  from  the  act  mid 
the  object  to  which  we  act.  This  recognition  ia  tlie  fact  of 
conseiouEiicHs.  and  the  only  fact  to  which  the  term  is  ever 
rifrhtly  applied-  ronsequeiitlj,  to  say  we  are  c.oiisciuus  of 
the  infinite  is  to  aUiiin  mir  own  inlinity,  whioli  is  fake  and 
absurd.  Instead  of  gaying  we  are  conscious  of  the  infinite, 
we  should  Bay  we  perceive,  or  meiitaliv  uppii'lictid,  tlie  in- 
finite.— 'that  18,  the  infinite  is  an  object  of  onr  knowledge,  or, 
in  other  words,  we  know  the  infinite. 

But  waiving  these  remarks  on  conBcionsnese,  which  are 
conclusive  in  themselves,  we  deny  that  the  conecionsnesB  of 

'  the  infinite  is  an  element  or  principle  of  our  nature,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  we  have  no  eooaeioiisneps  of  the  infinite. 
The  infinite  is  conceived,  but  it  is  no  object  of  knowledge. 
Kiiowledge  of  the  infinite  would  be  infinite  knowledge,  and 
infinite  knowledge  ie  possible  only  to  on  infinite  dubjeet. 
which  man  is  not.  Man  ie  finite,  and  bis  knowledge  iw  nec- 
essarily finite,  and  therefore  limited  to  the  finite. 

This  is  a  point  we  commend  to  the  very  serious  attention 
of  the  transcendentalists.  They  seem  on  many  occasions, 
and  when  it  Euit8  their  purpose,  to  be  duly  aware  of  the 
limited  nature  of  onr  faculties,  and  the  littleness  and  empti- 
ness of  onr  knowledge,  as  we  see  in  the  passage  miotod  from 
Mr.  Parker,  in  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  estabfieh  the  fact 
of  our  own  insufficiency  for  ourselves.  Yet,  with  a  consist- 
ency purely  tranacen dental,  they  contend  that  we  may  see 

'   God  toce  to  face,  may  have  intuitive  vision  of  the  infinite ! 
The  great  endeavour  of  several  of  the  later  German  meta- 

,  physicians,  and  of  some  of  our  own,  aa  it  was  with  the  old 
Alexandrians,  is  to  find  in  man's  subjective  power  of  cogni- 
tion a  faculty  or  principle  by  which  Le  can  cognize  inlnusi- 
cally  the  mysteries  of  faith.  They  find  mankind  believmg 
in  certain  mysteries,  which  umjuestionably  transcend  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  understanding.  These  are  lielieved, 
not  by  the  few  only,— the  elite  of  the  race,  men  of  ran?  gL-n- 
ius  and  enltivation, — but  by  the  simple  and  uncnltivated. — 
the  shepherd  watching  his  fiocks,  and  the  rustic  following 
his  plough ;  and  often  by  these  more  Bincercty  and  more 
firmly  than  by  the  gifted  and  enlightened  few.  Whence 
is  this  ?  Surely  these  simple,  unlettered,  and  unreasoning 
maseos  have  not  demonstrated  to  their  own  minds  tho  intrin- 
sic trntli  of  these  mysteries,  and  reasoned  themselves  into 
the  belief  of  them ;  for  few,  if  any,  of  them  can  assign  even 
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a  tolerable  reason  for  their  belief,  or  render  any  satisfactory 
account  of  it.  Is  this  belief  a  delusion,  and  is  the  human 
race  wholly  deceived  in  its  faith  ?  We  dare  not  say  it.  To 
say  so  would  be  to  blaspheme  humanity,  and,  in  blaspheming 
humanity,  to  blaspheme  humanity's  Maker.  To  assume 
that  it  is  a  delusion  would  be  to  deny  all  criterion  of  truth 
and  falsehood;  and  to  plunge  into  the  ocean  of  universal 
doubt.  Moreover,  it  would  be  anti-philosophical  to  make 
such  assumption,  for  it  would  be  to  assume  the  reality  of  an 
effect,  and  a  most  stupendous  effect,  without  conceding  it 
any  actual  or  even  possible  cause. 

This  faith,  then,  must  have  a  solid  and  imperishable 
ground  somewhere.  It  must  be  well  founded.  Hence,  say 
they,  tliere  must  be  in  man  some  principle  or  faculty,  over- 
looked by  philosophers  generally,  which  takes  immediate 
cognizance  of  the  objects  of  thisiaith.  These  objects  all  are, 
or  imply,  the  infinite  ;  therefore  man  must  have  the  subjec- 
tive power  of  cognizing  the  infinite.  Therefore  the  infinite 
is  cognoscible.  Therefore  the  human  race  believe  in  the 
mysteries,  because  able,  by  the  inliereut  faculties  of  the  soul, 
to  apprehend  intuitively  their  intrinsic  truth.    • 

But  what  is  this  power  ?  It  is  not  sense,  it  is  not  intellect, 
it  is  not  reason  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  but  a  faculty  sui 
generis,  which  may  indeed  be  called  reason,  but  which  can- 
not better  be  defined  than  by  calling  it  a  spiritual  sense,  or 
power  of  apprehending  the  invisible,  of  approaching  the  in- 
approachable, of  knowing  the  unknowable,  of  comprehend- 
ing the  incomprehensible,  of  measuring  the  immeasurable ! 
It  is  a  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  faculty,  like  the 
matters  with  which  it  places  us  in  relation.  All  very  intel- 
ligible, no  doubt,  to  those  who  call  darkness  light,  and  finite 
infinite.  But  what  is  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  such 
faculty?  The  only  ground,  it  will  be  seen  from  our  state- 
ment, for  asserting  the  reality  of  such  faculty  is  the  well 
known  fact,  that  mankind  do  believe,  and  always  have  be- 
lieved, and,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  persist  in  believing,  in 
mysteries  whose  intrinsic  truth  transcends  both  the  senses 
and  the  understanding.  But  how  could  they  believe  in  such 
mysteries,  if  they  had  no  power  above  that  of  the  senses  and 
the  understanding,  by  which  their  intrinsic  truth  is  appre- 
•hended  ? 

In  reply,  we  may  simply  ask  how  a  man  who  has  never 
been  in  China  can  believe  there  is  such  a  city  as  Peking? 
Assuredly,  he  does  not  perceive  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the 
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f  proposition.  There  ib  a  city  in  Oliina  called  Peliing.  Yet  he 
I  oelievesit,  aiid  iMJcaiisu  he  hae,  or  believes  he  has,  snflicient 
I  external  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  pliilosophere  in  question 
1  assume,  that,  since  mankind  believe  in  the  mysteries,  the  in- 
I  trinaie  truth  of  the  myateriea  mnat  be  apprehended  by  them, 
I  which  could  not  be,  unless  we  had  the  fiiihjective  power  of 
I  knowing  it.  JJut  this  assumption  is  unwarrantable ;  for  faitli 
I  is  to  believe  what  is  not  intrinsically  known.  Tbe  facts  ad- 
I  duced  only  prove  tht  faith  of  mankind  in  myBteries ;  and  if 
lit  b*!  faith,  it  is  not  knowledge.  Tlierefore,  the  fact,  that 
I  mankind  believe  in  the  mjsturies,  is  itself  not  proof  that 
■  the  intriuBie  tmthof  the  mysterieBiacoenoscible,  out  tliat  it 
1 18  not  cognoBcible ;  and  therefore  the  faith  of  mankind  in 
I  iDyBteries  which  transcend  sense  and  understanding,  instead 
1  o/^  proving  the  reality  of  a  subjective  power  of  knowing 
I  what  transcends  sense  and  nnderstanding,  proves,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  tlie  reverse ;  for,  if  we  had  such  power,  our  faith 
■would  not  be  faith,  but  knowledge. 

The  philosophers  in  question  assume,  as  their  point  of  de- 
parture, that  what  is  believable  is  intrinsically  cognoscible, 
and  tliat  what  is  believed  is  intrinsically  known, — an  evi- 
dent falsehood ;  for  faith  ends  where  knowledge  begins,  and 
what  is  an  object  of  knowledge  is  not  an  object  of  faith,. 
since  faith  is  belief  of  what  is  not  known.     To  establish, 
I  then,  the  fact  tl'ey  contend  for.  these  philosophers  must  go 
[  a  step  further,  and  prove  that  mankind  do  not  merely  believe 
^  tbe  mysteriee,  but  aetuallv  know  them.     If  they  prove  that 
tbe  mysteries  are  intrinfiically  known  by  the  race,  then  we 
will  admit  in  tbe  sonl  the  subjective  power  to  know  them. 
Bnt  this  the  facts  they  adduw  do  not  pmve.     Those  facts 
only  prove  that  mankmd  believe  them,  from  which  we  can- 
L  not  couclnde  that  they  know  them. 

1  That  this  faith  of  tlie  race  has  a  solid  and  imperishable 
'  fonndation  we  readily  admit.  But  because  it  must  nave  such 
foundation,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  foundation 
is  in  a  special  faculty  of  the  soul ;  for  we  can  conceive  the 
possibility,  to  say  the  least,  of  its  being  in  authority  which 
propounds  and  evidences  them  extrinsicafb/  to  the  human 
mind,  as  religious  people  contend  and  alwavs  have  contend- 
ed. The  pliilosophers,  when  they  assume  tlie  foundation  !«■ 
bo  in  this  apecial  subjective  faculty,  then,  merely  beg  the 
L  question.  Xliey  take  for  granted  the  very  point  the  condi- 
tions of  the  argument  require  them  to  prove. 

Moreover,  they  reject,  in  asserting  the  cognoBcibility  of  thu 
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mysteries,  the  very  authority  on  which  their  whole  reasoning 
is  founded.  They  infer  the  solidity  of  the  faith  of  mankind 
in  the  mysteries  from  the  fact,  that  the  race  has  always  be- 
lieved, and  persists  in  believing  in  tliem.  But  the  race,  while 
it  has  believed  the  mysteries,  has  also  believed  that  it  did 
not  know  their  intrinsic  truth,  and  has  always  confessed  that 
its  faith  in  them  was  faith,  not  knowledge.  Now,  if  you 
take  the  faith  of  mankind  as  authority  in  the  one  instance, 
why  not  in  the  other  ?  Assuredly,  it  is  worth  as  much  in 
the  latter  case  as  in  the  former ;  because  no  man  can  know 
without  knowing  that  he  knows,  and  whenever  he  really 
believes  he  does  not  know,  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not. 
A  man  may  fancy  that  he  knows  when  he  does  not,  but  he 
cannot  fancy  that  he  does  not  know  when  he  does.  These 
philosophers,  no  doubt,  are  governed  by  a  commendable  mo- 
tive ;  but  they  attempt  what  is  not  possible  to  effect.  They 
would  fain  give  a  philosophical  basis  to  the  religious  faith  of 
mankind.  They  are  far  from  wishing  to  overthrow  or  to 
weaken  that  faith ;  their  ambition  is  to  legitimate  it, — not  to 
prove  it,  indeed,  by  evidence,  but  to  demonstrate  it,  and  to 
bring  it  within  the  province  of  science.  But  they  should 
remember  that  what  is  of  science  is  not  of  faith,  that  faith 
has  its  object  always  in  a  region  into  which  science  does  not 
or  cannot  penetrate.  It  rests  not  on  demonstration,  but 
on  authority, — ^and  may  be  proved,  but  never  demonstrated. 
They  would  fain  find  in  man  an  element  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  the  sense  of  sight  bears  to  colors,  or 
the  sense  of  hearing  to  sounds,  and  that  we  attain  to  its  ob- 
jects as  naturallv  and  as  simply  as  we  do  by  our  senses  to 
the  objects  of  the  material  world.  But  this  element  they 
cannot  detect ;  they  assert  its  reality,  but  do  not  and  cannot 
establish  it ;  for,  after  all  they  may  say,  each  man  knows  of 
himself  that  to  liini  the  objects  of  his  religious  faith,  how- 
ever certainly,  infallibly,  evidenced,  are  not  known.  He  be- 
lieves, without  doubting,  that  they  are, — but  he  does  not 
know  them. 

This  is  evident  from  Mr.  Parker  himself.  To  know  the 
mvst€*ries  is  to  know  the  infinite ;  to  know  the  infinite  is  to 
know  (Tod  ;  and  God,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  "  is  the  sub- 
stantiality of  matter." — p.  170.  And  yet  he  says,  in  the  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted,  "We  cim  know  little  of  material 
things ;  nothing  but  their  phenomena."  That  is,  the  sub- 
stance of  things  we  cannot  know.  Yet,  since  God  is  this 
substance,  "  substantiality,"  we  could  know  something  more 
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lliaw  their  plieiiomeua,  we  could  kuow  even  their  substtinoc, 
'f  w€!  (M)iikl  know  Ciod.     Lot  it  not  be  replied  to  UB,  that 
Ur,  Purker  lias  told  U6  elsewhere,  that  we  may  know  God. 
'lat  we  may  approach  the  Iiiiiuite  One  face  to  fatre ;  for.  if 
unhappily  c-outradictd  himself,  that  is  not  our  fault.     He 
ce,  foruially,  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  mat*-rial  thirds 
t  their  phenomena, — also  that  God  is  the  suhstantiiility  of 
■jnatter,  and  if  of  matter,  of  courue  of  material  tilings.     To 
Ichtii  wo  hold  hiiu.     The  truth  here  got  the  better  of  liifithe- 
foriziDg,  and  the  man  had  the  courage  to  tell  it.     It  is  idlo 
to  talk  of  man's  power  to  cognize  the  infinite,  to  behold  God 
intuitively,  while  you  toll  ae  that  such  is  the  limited  nature 
of  man's  faculties,  that  even  in  material  things  ho  takes  no- 
e  only  of  phenomena.     In  this  last,  Mr.  Parker  ia  right. 
e  know  only  phenomena ;  and  suhstaneea,  essences,  only 
we  by  reasou  mfer  tlietii  from  the  pheuoniena.     Hence, 
_    1  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  though  our  senses,  our  own  facul- 
ties, show  us  only  the  phenomena  or  the  accidents  of  bread 
and  wine,  we  are  still  able  to  believe,  under  those  turcidents, 
under  those  phenomena,  there  is  no  substance  of  bread,  no 
■substance  of  wine,  but  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood, 
loul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  ia  evident,  from  what  we 
are  said,  that,  whether  we  define  the  ultimate  fact  in  re- 
ligion to  be  the  sense  of  dependence,  or  a  conseiousuess  of 
the  infinite,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  element  of  nature. 
Ifeither  notorious  tacts,  nor  consciousness,  nor  pliilosoplucal 
malysis  of  man's  nature  proves  Mr.  Parker's  position,  that 
religion  has  it»  principle  and  cause  in  an  element  of  hnman 
latiire. 

But  wo  go  still  further,  and  deny  the  existence  of  religious 
phenomena  themselves,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Parker 
and  the  transcendentalists  sBsert  them.     They  contend  that 
the  so-called  religions  phenomena  difler  not  merely  as  to 
Uieir  object  from  all  other  psychological  phenomena,  but  al- 
io as  to  their  subjective  principle.     This  they  must  do,  or 
Blae  the  existence  of  the  phenomena  wonld  not  warrant  the 
loduction  of  a  special  element  of  human  nature  as  their  siib- 
wjective  principle.     If,  for  instance,  the  religions  phenomena 
|aififerm)m  the  other  plieuomeua  only  as  to  iheir  object,  then 
fjheir  existence  would  imply  no  special  element  in  the  soul 
*n  which  thev  subjectively  originate. 

Now,  we  ilemaiid  tlie  proof  of  the  existence  of  religious 
kthenomena  that  are  subjectively  distinct  from  other  phe- 
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nomena  not  denominated  religious.  Mr.  Parker  defines  the- 
ultimate  fact  of  religion  to  be  a  sense  of  dependence,  that 
is,  mental  perception  or  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  dependent.  Is  this  sense  or  apprehension,  in  so  far  as- 
sense  or  apprehension,  essentially  diflerent  from  the  sense  or 
apprehension  of  other  facts  ?  Or  take  the  other  definition, 
consciousness  of  the  infinite, — ^is  this  consciousness,  as  con- 
sciousness, regarded  solely  in  relation  to  the  conscient  agent, 
different  from  consciousness  in  any  other  case  ?  If  not,  how 
can  Mr.  Parker  allege  that  we  have  in  this  senses  religious 
phenomena  specifically  distinct,  on  the  side  of  their  sub- 
jective principle,  from  all  other  phenomena  presented  in 
iiuman  history  ? 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Parker,  we  find  the 
religious  sentiment  identified  with  the  sensation  we  experi- 
ence "  when  a  sudden  calamity  overtakes  us,"  "  at  a  wedding 
or  a  funeral,"  "by  a  mountain  or  a  waterfall,"  "in  the  twi- 
light gloom  of  the  primitive  forest,"  or  in  the  solitude  of 
our  own  self-communings.  What  is  there,  then,  peculiar  in 
the  religious  sentiment  i 

The  religious  phenomena,  under  the  point  of  view  we  are 
now  considering  them,  may,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  be 
classed  under  three  heads  ;  namely,  love,  reverence,  obedi- 
ence. But  love,  on  its  subjective  side,  is  the  same,  whatever 
the  object  to  which  it  is  directed.  Love  to  God,  save  as  to  • 
its  object,  is  not  essentially  different  from  love  to  our  neigh- 
bour. Reverence,  as  simple  reverence,  is  the  same  whether 
directed  towards  one  object  or  another.  Obedience  to  God, 
as  obedience,  differs  not  from  obedience  to  the  magistrate. 
Indeed,  we  are  aware  of  no  phenomena  which  are  peculiar- 
ly religious,  save  in  the  intention  with  which  we  exhibit 
tliem,  and  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which  wo  exhibit  them. . 
We  pray  to  God  ;  we  pray  also  to  man.  Prayer  is  simplv 
asking  a  favor ;  and  we  ask  favors  of  man  as  well  as  of  God. 
We  smg  praises  to  God,  so  also  to  the  conquering  hero,  or 
to  the  father  of  our  country  ;  and  who  dares  say  that  we  may 
not  with  the  same  power  sing  the  one  praises  and  the  other  I 
We  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  ought  to  offer  sacrifice  to  no  • 
other  being,  because  sacrifice  is  the  peculiar,  the  distinctive, 
act  of  divine  worship ;  and  yet  we  can  offer  sacrifice  to  an 
idol,  if  we  choose,  and  the  sacrifice  in  the  one  cjise  will  not 
AifLev psychologically  from  what  it  is  in  the  other. 

If  this  be  so,  all  this  talk  about  a  special  religious  element 
of  man's  nature  is — talk,  and  nothing  else.     By  the  faculty 
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of  loving  wherewith  we  love  man,  can  we  love  God ;  and 
by  the  same  power  by  which  we  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme 
God,  may  we,  if  we  choose,  sacrifice  to  idols  of  wood  and 
stone.  The  religious  phenomena  are  peculiar,  distinct  from 
all  the  other  phenomena  man  exhibits,  we  admit, — not  be- 
cause they  proceed  from  a  peculiar,  distinct,  special  element 
of  human  nature,  but  because  they  are  exhibited  for  the 
sake  of  a  peculiar,  distinct,  and  special  end,  contemplated 
in  the  exhibition  of  no  other  class  of  phenomena.  With 
the  same  tongue  we  bless  God  and  curse  man  ;  with  the  same 
power  of  will  we  will  good  and  will  evil ;  with  the  same  in- 
tellectual power  recognize  we  a  man,  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  tree, 
a  mathematical  theorem,  a  metaphysical  principle,  and  a 
moral  precept.  There  is,  then,  no  need  of  assuming  a  spe- 
cial element  of  human  nature  to  account  for  the  religious 
phenomena. 

So  much  for  the  religious  sentiment  as  an  element  of  hu- 
man nature.  We  proceed  now  to  the  Idea  of  religion. 
The  idea  is  the  idea  of  God ;  and  this  idea,  according  to  Mr. 
Parker,  is  not  obtained  by  reasoning  a  priori^  or  aposierioriy 
but  is  a  primitive  fact  given  us  immediately  in  our  nature. 
Here  we  let  Mr.  Parker  speak  for  himself. 

"Now  the  existence  of  this  reUgious  clement  of  this  sense  of  de- 
pendence, this  sentiment  of  something  without  bounds,  is  itself  a  proof 
by  implication  of  the  existence  of  its  object, — something  on  whicli  de- 
pendence rests.  A  belief  in  this  relation  between  the  feeling  in  us  and 
its  object  independent  of  us  comes  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of  man's 
nature.  There  is  nothing  of  which  we  can  be  more  certain.  A  natural 
want  in  man's  constitution  implies  satisfaction  in  some  quarter,  just  as 
the  faculty  of  seeing  implies  something  to  correspond  to  this  faculty, 
namely,  objects  to  be  seen  and  a  medium  of  light  to  see  by.  As  the  ten- 
dency to  love  implies  something  lovely  for  its  object,  so  the  religious 
sentiment  implies  its  object;  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  sense  of  absolute  de- 
pendence, it  implies  the  absolute  on  which  this  dependence  rests,  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves. 

'*Now  spiritual,  like  bodily  faculties,  act  jointly  and  not  one  at  a 
time;  and  when  the  occasion  is  given  us  from  without,  reason,  spontane- 
ously, independent  of  our  forethought  and  volition,  acting  by  its  own 
laws,  gives  us  by  intuition  an  idea  of  that  on  which  wc  depend.  To  this 
idea  we  give  the  name  God,  or  Gods,  as  it  is  represented  by  one  or  sever- 
al separate  conceptions.  Thus  the  existence  of  God  is  implied  by  the 
natural  sense  of  dependence  in  the  religious  sentiment  itself ;  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  spontaneous  intuition  of  reason  itself. 

"  Now,  men  come  to  this  idea  early.     It  is  the  logic;.l  condition  of  all 
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other  ideas  ;  without  this  as  an  element  of  our  consciousness,  or  lying 
latent,  as  it  were,  and  unrecognized  in  us,  we  could  have  no  ideas  at  all. 
The  senses  reveal  to  us  something  external  to  the  body,  and  independent 
thereof,  on  which  it  depends ;  they  tell  not  what  it  is.  Consciousness 
reveals  something  in  like  manner, — not  the  soul,  but  the  absolute  ground 
of  the  soul,  on  which  the  soul  depends.  Outward  circumstances  fur- 
nish the  occasion  by  which  we  approach  and  discover  the  idea  of  Ood  : 
but  they  do  not  furnish  the  idea  itself.  That  is  a  fact  given  by  the  na- 
ture of  man.  Hence,  some  philosophers  have  called  it  an  innate  idea  : 
others  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  soul  knew  in  a  higher  state  of  life  be- 
fore it  took  the  body.  Both  opinions  may  be  regarded  as  rhetorical 
statements  of  the  truth,  that  the  idea  of  Qod  is  a  fact  given  by  man's  na- 
ture, and  not  an  invention  or  device  of  ours.  The  belief  in  Qod's  ex- 
istence theref oreis  natural,  not  against  nature.  It  comes  unavoidably  from 
the  legitimate  action  of  reason  and  the  religious  sentiment,  just  as  the  be- 
lief in  light  comes  from  using  our  eyes,  and  belief  in  our  existence 
from  mere  existence.  The  knowledge  of  God's  existence,  therefore,  may 
be  called  an  intuition  of  reason,  in  the  language  of  philosophy;  or  a 
revelation  from  Qod,  in  the  language  of  the  elder  theology. 

*'  If  the  above  statement  be  correct,  then  our  belief  in  Ood's  existence 
does  not  depend  on  the  a  posteriori  argument,  on  considerations  drawn 
from  the  order,  fitness,  and  beauty  discovered  by  observations  made  in 
the  material  world;  nor  yet  on  the  a  priori  argument,  on  considerations 
drawn  from  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  and  observations  made  in  the 
spiritual  world.  It  depends  primarily  on  no  argument  whatever,  not 
on  reasoning,  but  reason.  The  fact  is  given  outright,  as  it  were,  and 
comes  to  the  man  as  soon  and  as  naturally  as  the  belief  of  his  own 
existence,  and  is  indeed  logically  inseparable  from  it,  for  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  ourselves  except  as  dependent  beings." — Discourse,  pp.  2(^23. 

This  passage  is  designed  expressly  to  answer  the  question, 
How  does  man  come  to  the  idea  of  God,  or  how  is  it  that 
he  is  in  possession  of  the  idea  of  God,  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God,  or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God?  To  this 
question,  notwithstanding  the  looseness  of  the  passage,  we 
may  say,  two  answers  are  given.  1.  The  idea  of  God  is  a 
primitive  datum  of  our  nature,  or  fact  given  us  in  our  na- 
ture itself.  2.  It  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  God, — 
''  given  us,"  as  he  says  in  the  following  page,  "  by  intuition." 
These  two  answers  Mr.  Parker  evidently  regards  as  one  and 
the  same,  and  with  him  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature  and  a 
fact  of  intuition  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  shows 
that  he  is  not  far  advanced  in  his  philosophy,  and  that  he 
but  imperfectly  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  words  he 
uses.  A  fact  given  us  in  our  nature  must,  if  it  mean  any 
tiling,  mean  an  essential  element  or  principle  of  our  nature 
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■as  liuman  nature,  the  absence  of  which  cannot  be  conceived 
without  implying  the  absence  or  essential  change  of  our 
I  nature  itself.     An  intuition  is  a  fact  of  experience,  a  simple 
I  intellectual  act,  the  immediate  perception  of  an  object ;  that 
I JB,  perception  of  an  idea  or  object,  without  another  idea  or 
I  object  as  the  medium  of  its  pi-rception.     An  intuition  of 
reaaon  can  only  mean  the  immediate  perception  of  an  object 
of  reason  as  distinguiwhed  from  an  tibject  of  external  senso. 
Whether  in  this  last  sense  there  are  any  intuitions  of  reason, 
that  is,  whether  we  have  immediate  perception  of  any  non- 
l  sensible  objects,  may  be  a  question,  or  rather  in  our  uiind  is 
I  no  question ;  hut  it  is  certain,  that,  if  tlae  idea  of  God  be  an 
K intuition,  it  cannot  be  a  fact  given  ns  in  our  nature;  for 
I  aince  it  is  an  act.  it  must  be  subsequent  to  the  nature  that 
I  acts.     The  intuitive  nature,  the  intuitive  subject,  must  pre- 
I  <?*de  it,  be  independent  of  it,  and  complete  without  it.     It 
I  requires  very  bttle  philosophy  to  know  this.     Mr.  Parlter    . 
J  cannot,  then.  inaiBt  on  its  being  both.     Which  he  will  de- 
I  «ide  in  favor  of  we  know  not ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  either. 
.  The  idea  of  God  is  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature.     By 
I  this,  we  repeat,  Mr,  Parker  does  not  mean  that  the  idea  of 
God  may  he  merely  inferred  from  a  fact  or  facts  of  our  na- 
ture, but  that  it  ia  itself  a  fact  of  our  nature ;  for  he  tells  us 
it  depends  on  no  argument,  no  reasoning,  but  is  given  us 
ontright  in  our  nature.     Now,  to  this  we  object  {«.),  that  no 
trfco  can  properly,  in  the  sense  Mr,  Parker  usee  the  term,  be 
■considered  a  fact  of  nature.     Idea  niuet  be  taken  either  ob- 
jectively or  suljjectively.     Taken   objectively,  as  it  is  by 
Plato,  it  means  the  form  or  essence  of  the  thing  in  question, 
that  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  things,  determines 
it  to  be  what  it  is,  and  is  that  which,  in  knowing  it,  must 
be  the  real  object  known.     In  tJiis  case,  the  idea  is  simply 
the  object  known,  and  the  idea  of  God  would  not  be  a  oe- 
lief  or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  woidd  be  the 
.  object  of  such  belief  or  knowledge.     But  this  is  not  tlie 
L  sense  in  which  Mr.  Parker  uses  the  term ;  for  we  may  leam 
lirom  the  passage  quoted,  that,  what  in  one  place  he  calls  the 
Ftr^  of  God,  he  in  another  calls  belief  in  the  existence  of 
r  God,  and  in  still  another,  huiwiedge  of  the  existence  of  God. 
r  lie  evidently  understands  tlie  tcnn  in  a  subjective  sense,  and 
I  designates  by  it  a  fact  in  the  mind,  not  the  object  of  that 
fact.     But.  subjectively,  idea  is  simply  apprehension,  notion. 
or  conception  of  some  object  existing,  or  believed  to  exist, 
oat  of  the  mind.     It  is,  then,  a  fact  of  experience,  an  act 
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performed  by  the  intelUffent  subject,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  a  fact  or  principle  of  the  intelligent  nature  itseM.  If 
Mr.  Parker  understands  the  word  subjectively,  then  idea  of 
God  is  not  a  fact  given  in  our  nature,  any  more  than  is  the 
idea  of  a  horse,  a  mountain,  or  a  book.  If  he  understands^ 
it  objectively,  then  the  idea  of  God  is  God  himseM,  and  can- 
not DC  a  fact  of  our  nature,  unless  God  himself  is  a  fact  of 
our  nature,  which  not  even  Mr.  Parker  will  dare  assert.  So, 
take  the  word  either  objectively  or  subjectively,  it  cannot 
designate  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature  itself. 

(Z^)  According  to  Mr.  Parker's  own  account  of  it,  the  idea 
of  God  cannot  be  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature,  for  he  makes 
it  depend  on  the  sense  of  dependence.  His  assertion  is, 
that  flie  sense  of  dependence  implies  it.  He  himself  makes 
it  a  deduction  from  the  sense  oi  dependence.  "  The  sense 
of  dependence  is  a  proof  by  implication,"  he  says,  "of 

Bomethiug  on  which  dependence  rests A  natural 

want  in  our  constitution  implies  satisfaction  in  some  quarter. 

As  the  tendency  to  love  implies  something  lovelv 

for  its  object,  so  the  religious  sentiment  implies  its  object. 
Now,  admit,  what  is  not  true,  that  the  sense  of  dependence 
is  a  fact,  element,  or  principle  of  our  nature, — the  idea  of 
God,  which  Mr.  Parker  dennes  to  be  "  an  idea  of  that  on 
which  we  depend, "  is  only  a  deduction,  a  logical  inferenccy 
from  a  fact  of  our  nature.  It  is  obtained  only  by  analvzing 
the  idea  of  dependence,  and  drawing  forth  from  it  what  it 
logically  contains.  Consequentlv,  the  idea  of  God  cannot 
be  said  to  be  given  us  outright  m  our  nature,  prior  to,  or 
independent  of,  all  reasoning. 

((?.)  But,  even  admitting  that  the  idea  of  that  on  which 
we  depend  is  given  us  in  the  sense  of  dependence,  explic- 
itly, not  merely  implicitly, — the  idea  of  that,  or  of  a  some- 
wliat,  on  which  we  depend  is  not  equivalent  to  the  idea  of 
God.  To  the  idea  of  this,  Mr.  Parker  says,  men  give  the 
name  God,  This  is  not  true ;  for  the  idea  of  God,  as  the 
race  entertains,  and  always  has  entertained  it,  is  the  idea  of 
a  supreme  power  from  wliich  we  spring,  to  wliich  we  are 
subject,  and  for  viAiia^— propter  qxcein — ^we  are  bound  to 
live,  which  is  more  than  the  mere  idea  of  a  somewhat  on 
which  we  depend,  which  is  merely  the  complement  of  our- 
selves, (rf.)  And,  even  passing  over  this,  admitting  that 
the  idea  of  a  somewhat  on  which  we  depend  is  equivalent  to 
the  idea  of  God,  and  that  it  is  given  immediately  in  the 
•iense  of  dependence,  it  is,  nevertneless,  not  a  fact  given  ua 
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immediately  in  our  nature, — for  the  sense  of  dependence 
itself  is  not  a  fact  of  our  nature,  as  we  have  already  proved, 
but  merely  a  dednction  from  certain  facts  of  oar  experience. 
We  find  by  experience  that  we  are  limited,  that  we  cannot 
do  what  we  wiD,  that  we  are  insufficient  for  ourselves,  and 
therefore  infer  that  we  are  not  self -sustained,  but  are  depend- 
ent beings,  and  therefore,  again,  that  there  must  needs  be 
something  on  which  we  depend,  and  which  does  not  de- 
pend on  us. 

That  this  something  on  which  we  depend,  and  which  does 

.   not  depend  on  us,  is  God,  we,  of  course,  do  not  deny ;  hut 

[  the  idea  of  something  not  dependent  on  us,  jind  on  which 

'   we  depend,  is  yet,  considered  In  se,  far  below  the  idea  of 

God,  and  can  only  by  a  long  dwin  of  induction,  to  wliich 

only  a  few  gifted  minds  are  equal,  be  shown  to  imply  it. 

The  idea  of  God  is  not,  we  say,  therefore,  a  fact  given  us  in 

our  nature,  a  primitive  datuTn. 

3.  The  same  arguments  wa  have  used  to  prove  that  the 
idea  of  God  is  not  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature,  or,  at  least, 
all  but  one  of  them,  prove  equally  that  it  is  not  an  intui- 
tion. Mr.  Parker  offers  no  evidence  of  its  being  an  intui- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  it  is  implied  in  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence, and  that  men  have  entertained  it  before  they  could 
liave  demonstrated  i^  either  by  the  argument  a  prioi'i  or 
the  argument  a  2>oBteriorl.  Admit  the  first,  and  it  proves 
nothing  to  his  purpose ;  for  an  idea  which  is  given  only  aa 
implied  in  another  is  not  given  by  intuition,  even  though 
that  other  idea  be  itself  intuitive.  An  intuitive  idea  is  not 
an  implicit,  but  an  explicit,  idea.  An  implicit  idea  is  merely 
an  idea  involved  or  contained  in  another,  and  is  obtained 
through  that  other  as  its  medium ;  but  intuitive  idoaa  are 
not  given  through  the  medium  of  other  ideas.     They  are 

S'ven  immediately,  or  else  thev  are  discursive,  not  intuitive, 
oreover,  the  sense  of  dependence,  assumed  to  give  implic- 
■  itly  the  idea  of  God,  is  not  even  itself  intuitive,  as  we  have 

i'nst  Been,  but  a  logical  deduction  from  facte  of  experience, 
^ven  admitting,  then,  tliat  an  idea  implied  in  another  may 
be  aa  intuitive  idea,  the  idea  of  God  is  not  intuitive,  since 
the  idea  which  implies  it  is  not  intuitive. 

The  second  proof  alleged  begs  the  question.     The  human 

race  may  have  entertained,  and  no  doubt  have  enteiiained, 

the  idea  of  God  prior  to  having  demoustratod  the  existence 

[  of  God ;  bnt  this  does  not  prove  the  intuitive  origin  of  the 

I  idea  of  God  ;  for  the  idea  may  have  been  communicated,  in 
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the  first  instancse,  supematarally,  bv  Grod  himself,  as  is  al- 
leged by  the  universal  traditions  oi  the  race.  Mr.  Parker 
must  prove  that  the  idea  could  not  have  been  communi- 
cated m  this  or  in  any  way  other  than  the  one  he  assumes, 
before,  from  the  fact  that  the  human  race  has  entertained 
the  idea  prior  to  having  demonstrated  it,  he  can  conclude 
to  its  intmtive  origin. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point ;  for  it 
is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  man  has, 
and  can  have,  no  intuitive  perception  of  God.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Parker  concedes  this ;  for  he  says  in  a  note,  p.  2i,  that  the 
idea  of  God  may  be  called  a  judgment  a  priori.  Now,  if  it 
is  a  judgment  a  priori^  it  is  not  an  intuitive  perception ;  for 
the  intuitive  idea  can  never  precede,  either  historically  or 
logicalljr,  the  actual  perception  of  the  object.  Consequently, 
no  intuitive  idea  is  or  can  be  a  judgment  a  priori^  that  is,  a 
judgment  which  logically  precx^des  every  real  or  possible 
tact  of  experience. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  idea  of  Gx)d  is  a 
judgment  a  priori  \  for  we  do  not  admit  the  reality  of  any 
judgments  a  priori,  A  judgment  is  an  act,  and  always  im- 
plies an  act  oi  discrimination,  and  therefore,  from  its  very 
nature,  cannot  precede  intuition  of  the  matter  or  matters 
discriminated.  The  Kantian  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  more 
specious  than  solid,  and  involves  us  in  a  new  difficulty 
greater  than  that  from  which  it  proposes  to  extricate  us. 
What  Kant  calls  judgments  or  cognitions  a  priori  are  noth- 
ing but  the  properties,  the  essential  qualities,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  subjective  faculty  of  intelligence,  —  and  therefore  are 
not  ideas,  judgments,  or  cognitions,  but,  at  best,  the  subjec- 
tive ability  to  form  ideas,  judgments,  or  cognitions. 

But  all  this  reasoning  is  unnecessary,  for  Mr.  Parker  con- 
cedes the  whole  question  in  debate.  "  We  can  know  God 
only  in  part, —  from  the  manifestations  of  his  divinity,  seen 
in  nature,  jf^elt  in  man.  "^p.  160.  Even  he  will  not,  we 
think,  after  this,  dare  maintain  that  the  idea  of  God  is  an 
intuitive  perception  ;  for  the  existence  of  a  being  knowable 
only  through  tlie  medium  of  his  manifestations,  that  is,  of 
his  works,  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  object  of  intuitive  per- 
ception. 

riie  idea  of  God,  Mr.  Parker  tells  us,  "  is  the  logical  con- 
dition of  all  our  other  ideas  ;  without  this  as  an  element  of 
our  consciousness,  lying  latent,  as  it  were,  unrecognized  in 
us,  we  could  have  no  ideas  at  all."    Consciousness  is  the  state- 
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or  condition  of  beinsj  conscious.  An  element  of  conscious- 
ness must  be  a  fact  of  which  we  are  always  and  invariably 
conscious,  when  we  are  conscious  at  all.  To  be  conscious  is 
to  know,  to  recognize.  If  the  idea  of  God  be  an  element  or 
fact  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  a  fact  of  which  we  are  al- 
ways and  invariably  conscious  wlien  we  are  conscious  at  all, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  lie  latent  or  unreco^ized  in  us. 

The  idea  is  either  subjective  or  objective.  It  is  not  in 
this  case  objective,  as  before  proved,  and  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Parker  makes  it  synonymous  with  belief  or 
knowledge.  It  is,  then,  subjective.  Then  it  is  the  notion 
or  conception  of  the  existence  of  God.  Then  it  is  not  latent 
or  unrecognized ;  for  no  notion  or  conception  exists  when 
not  recognized,  since  its  very  being  is  in  its  recognition. 
The  power  to  form  the  notion,  but  not  the  notion  itself,  may 
lie  latent,  unrecognized  in  us ;  and  this  is  all  that  Descartes 
teaches,  when  he  calls  the  idea  of  God  innate,  that  is,  that 
we  have  the  innate  power  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  God's 
existence. 

But  we  must  tell  Mr.  Parker  that  he  not  only  fails  to 
prove  that  the  idea  of  God  is  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature, 
that  it  is  a  judgment  a  priori^  that  it  is  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion, but  he  does  not  even  show  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
demonstrable.  On  his  principles  of  reasoning,  from  the  facts 
he  alleges,  we  cannot  logically  even  conclude  to  the  existence 
of  Goa.  "  A  natural  want  in  our  constitution,"  he  says, 
"  implies  satisfaction  in  some  quarter."  If  our  constitution 
be  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  an  all-wise,  powerful,  and  good 
creator,  we  grant  the  conclusion, — otherwise  we  deny  it ;  for, 
till  it  is  known  that  the  author  of  our  nature  would  not  or 
could  not  implant  in  us  a  want  for  which  he  makes  no  pro- 
vision, the  existence  of  the  want  is  no  evidence  of  satisfac- 
tion. It  implies  the  need  of  satisfaction,  but  not  that  there 
is  satisfaction.  "  The  tendency  to  love  implies  something 
lovely  as  its  object."  If  it  is  to  he  satisfied, — otherwise  not. 
But  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  to  be  satisfied  ?  "  So  the 
religious  sentiment  implies  its  object."  If  it  is  to  be  satis- 
fied,— not  otherwise.  In  itself  considered,  taken  independ- 
ently of  the  assumption  of  a  God  who  has  implanted  it, 
and  who  would  not  have  implanted  it  without  providing  sat- 
isfaction for  it,  it  merely  proves  the  need  of  some  object, — 
not  that  the  object  really  exists.  The  argument,  then,  on 
which  Mr.  Parker  relies  is  without  validity,  and  is  no  dem- 
onstration of  the  existence  of  God. 
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But  we  do  not  stop  here.  Granting  the  religious  senti- 
ment and  the  idea  oi  God,  that  is,  the  sense  of  dependence 
and  idea  of  its  object,  are  facts,  elements,  or  principles  of 
human  nature,  we  deny  that  religion  is  a  fact  or  principle 
of  human  nature,  or  that  even  then  there  is  any  thing  in  our 
nature  in  which  religion  can  be  assumed  to  originate. 

Mr.  Parker's  thesis  is  not,  that  the  principles  of  religion 
may  be  deduced,  by  reasoning,  from  the  facts  of  human  na- 
ture, but  that  religion  originates  spontaneously  in  those  facts, 
independently  of  our  will  or  foresight  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
natural  production  of  the  essential  facts  or  elements  of  hu- 
man nature.     This  is  his  thesis,  and  to  this  we  hold  him. 

Now,  the  two  facts,  sense  of  dependence  and  idea  of  its 
object,  do  not  authorize,  but  impugn,  Mr.  Parker's  own  defi- 
nition of  religion.  Absolute,  that  is,  perfect  religion,  he 
tells  us  (p.  46),  is  "  voluntary  obedience  to  the  law  of  God, 
inward  and  outward  obedience  to  the  law  he  has  written  on 
our  nature."  Here  is  an  element  very  essential,  namely, 
voluntary  obedience,  not  included  in  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence and  idea  of  its  object,  and  which  they  do  not  and  can- 
not generate.  Doubtless,  a  man,  by  reasoning  upon  all  the 
facts  of  his  nature,  by  ascertaining  that  he  is  a  dependent 
being,  and  that  that  on  which  he  depends  is  God,  and  that 
God  is  his  rightful  lawgiver,  his  sovereign,  may  come 
very  legitimatelv  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ought  to  obey 
God;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  There  can  be, 
according  to  Mr.  Parkers  thesis,  nothing  in  religion  not 
spontaneously  generated  by  the  two  facts  of  human  nature 
assumed.  Tiiese  operate  naturally,  independently  of  will 
and  foresight,  from  their  own  inherent  lorce.  Voluntary 
obedience,  if  essential  to  religion,  must  be  their  spontaneous 
production,  to  which  volition  and  reasoning  are  not  neces- 
sary, nay,  from  which  they  are  excluded.  But  this  is  impos- 
sible ;  for  there  is  and  can  be  no  voluntary  obedience,  where 
will  and  foresight  are  excluded. 

If  religion  be  voluntary  obedience,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be 
a  fact  of  human  nature,  nor  the  spontaneous  product  of  a  fact 
of  human  nature,  for  it  must  be  a  free  creation  of  the  human 
will.  If  not,  the  obedience  would  not  be  voluntary,  but 
necessary.  How,  then,  obtain  the  idea  of  religion  as  volun- 
tary obedience  from  tlie  two  facts  of  human  nature  assumed  t 
But  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sense  of  dependence  and 
idea  of  its  object,  or  as  growing  spontaneously  out  of  them, 
it  cannot  be  voluntary,  but  must  be  necessary.     By  what 
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right,  then,  does  Mr.  Parker  define  religion  to  be  volmitaiy 
obedience!  And  wberefore  does  be  labor  to  prove  tbat  re- 
ligion is  all  included  in  tbe  seiise  of  deiwndeiice  and  idua  of 
ita  object,  when  be  linds  bimeelf  obliged  to  include  in  its 
definition  an  element  not  even  implied  hy  tbem,  and  repug- 
nant to  tliem  as  tbe  esricntial  elementB  of  religion ! 

But  tills  detinition,  ail  too  broad  as  it  is  for  Mr.  Parker's 
thesis,  is  altogether  defective.  Itliaw  tbe  merit  of  recogniz- 
ing the  province  of  the  will.  In  making  religion  voluntary 
obedience,  Mr,  Parker  uiakee  it  a  virtue,  and  therefore  re- 
iects  the  transcendental  theory,  according  to  wliicb  religion 
18  not  a  virtue,  since  it  recognizes,  as  essential  to  it,  no  ai-tu» 
hwiianus.  Thie  definition  shows  tbat  he,  after  all,  retuinB 
imetliing  better  than  transcendentalism,  and  baa  not  qnite 
at  all  sense  of  rebgion.  Nevertheless,  the  delinition  is  de- 
ictive,  and  its  rejection  of  tnmscendentalisra  more  in  ap- 
^  jarance  than  in  i-ealitj.  Tbe  serpent  lies  coiled  at  the  bot- 
tom, ready,  if  you  penetnite  too  far,  to  spring  upon  yon. 
Keligion  is  defined  to  bo  voluntary  obedience  ;  but  obedience 
to  what?  Simply  to  our  own  nature.  Mr.  Parker  says, 
bedienee  to  tbe  (aw  of  God ;  but  we  must  not  suffer  onr- 
slves  to  be  deceived  by  bis  rhetorical  flourishes.  Tbe  law 
God  is,  he  himself  says,  simply  the  law  which  Almighty 
.rod  has  written  on  our  nature,  which  is  merely  the  law  of 
our  nature,  tbat  is,  our  nature  itself.  Hence,  religion  is  vol- 
untary obedience  to  our  nature,^wbicb  means,  in  the  lust 
analysis,  that  it  is  tbe  surrender  of  ourselves  up  to  our  in- 
"nctive  natui-e,  to  do  simply  what  it  moves  or  impels  us  to 
I.  Tliis  is  transcendentalism  in  full  bloom,  whether  Mr. 
'arker  intended  it  or  not. 

Now,  Mr,  Parker,  in  using  the  tenn  rebgion,  is  bound  to  use 

in  itfi  received  sense.  Saving  bis  responsibility,  be  is  free  to 

;ept  or  reject  that  sense,  but  not  free  to  reject  it  and  still  re- 

n  the  term.    If  he  does  not  retain,  in  Ids  definition  of  relig- 

1,  all  that  is  essential  to  religion  in  its  generally  received 

aea,  be  does  not  retain  religion ;  if  he  rejects  what  is  essential 

religion,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood  by  mankind,  be 

Ejects  i-eligion.  That  wTiich  be  retains  may  be  true,  may  be 

all  be  ought  to  retain,  or  it  may  not  be  j  but  it  is  not  religion, 

and  he  busno  right  to  caU  it  religion.  Now,  religion,  in  its gen- 

erallv  received  eense,  is  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of 

the  I>eity.     It  may  mean  more  than  tliis,  but  less  it  cannot. 

Ab  Mr.  Parker  will  not  quarrel  with  ub  about  tbe  unity  of 

@od,  we  may  say  tbe  acknowledgment  of  the  Deity  is  the 
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recognition  of,  and  espresaionof  onr  belief  in,  the  existence 
and  providence  of  God  ;  and  the  worship  of  God  implies  not 
only  tiie  aekuowlcdgnient  of  liia  being  and  providence,  but 
the  performine  certain  acts  i>r  ecrvicee,  extcnial  or  internal, 
believed  to  be  hia  dne  and  hecnuse  his  due.  Mr.  Parker  is 
familiar  enough  with  the  religions  IiiBtory  of  mankind  to 
know  tlint  the  nice  has  always  meant  by  religion  at  least  all 
that  is  implied  in  this  definition.  Then,  if  what  he  calls  re- 
ligion does  not  amount  to  this,  it  is  not  religion.  But  what 
he  callfi  religion  does  not  amount  to  this,  and  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  the  principles  wliich  he  admits. 

In  Mr.  Parker's  definition  of  religiftn,  not  even  the  being 
of  God  is  necessarily  implied,  but  simply  the  idea  of  God, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  a  fact  of  human  nature,  liut,  in  this 
definition,  not  only  the  being  of  G^,  but  his  providence,  is 
implied.  Now.  the  idea  of  the  providence  of  God,  essential 
to  religion,  ia  nut  included  in  Mr.  Parker's  definition  of  relig- 
ion ;  neither  when  be  defines  it  to  be  the  sense  of  dependence 
and  idea  of  its  object,  nor  when  he  defines  it  to  be  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  law  of  our  nature.  Will  he  tell  ns  how,  from 
the  two  facts  of  our  nature,  or  from  voluntary  obedience,  he 
can  tlien  obtain  itJ  The  two  facts,  accordingto him, ought 
to  generate  it  spontaneously  ;  for  nothing  can  be  essential  to 
religion  but  these  and  tlieir  spontaneous  productions.  But 
will  he  show  ns  how.  even  by  logic,  we  can  obtain  from  these 
the  idea  of  providence  ?  If  not, — and  he  cannot, — they  are 
not  themselves  religion,  nor  able  to  give  us  religion  ;  for 
there  is  no  religion,  where  there  ig  no  Delief  in  providence. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Parker  nowhere  in  his  book  recogniisea 
God's  providence.  None  but  a  personal  being,  acting  vol- 
nntarily,  and  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  can  exercise  providence, 
— that  is,  care  for,  watch  over,  and  provide  for  his  crea- 
tures. But  Mr.  Parker  expressly  denies  the  personality  of 
God,  speaks  of  the  Divinity  as  an  abstraction,  applies  tolitm 
pronouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  even  refuses  to  allow 
nim  consciousness,  save  potentially.  "God,  as  absolute 
cause,"  he  says,  "contains  in  iiimsolf" — ^lio  should  have 
said  itself,  to  have  preserved  consif-tency — "  potentially  the 
ground  of  oonscionsncss  and  personality,  yes,  and  of  uncon- 
sciousness and  impersonality.  But  to  apply  these  terms  to 
him  seems  to  me  a  vain  attempt  to  sound  the  abyss  of  the 
Godhead." — p.  165,  He  denies,  by  implication,  tiie  propri- 
ety of  praj'cr  (p.  1^7),  though  we  nave  heard  that  he  hiro- 
Bolf  goes,  attimus,  through  tfieforin  of  prayer,  whether  with 
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Phifieyoa  fixed  devoutly  on  himself"  or  not,  our  infonnaiits 
Bo  not  report.     "  God,"  he  says  fp.  170),  "  is  the  aubatantial- 
"Ijr  of  matter  "  ;  p.  1S2,  "  as  he  is  the  materiality  of  matter, 
3  is  he  the  spirituality  of  spirit"     Wo  do  not  suppose  he 
mderBtands  the  full  import  of  the  words  he  uses;  out  it  is 
pident,  that,  ao  far  aa  he  eoiieeives  of  (iod  at  all,  he  eon- 
eives  of  him  not  as  a  free,  voluntary  being,  acting  with  a 
vrposc,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  anend,  butasainii;hty  forue  or 
bergydevetopingitself  throii<i;hallinfinitie8(irf^/irtejn,it  may 
but  simpiy  aacordin^  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  from  the 
lessity  of  its  own  nature,  not  from  freedom  of  will.     lie 
Is  him  Being,  Cause,  Knowledge,  Love,  but  never  one  who 
causes,  knows,  loves;  consequently,  neverreprosentshira 
aa  a  being  who  is  capable  of  exercising  a  providential  eare. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  hia  notion  of  religion  does  not  in- 
clude the  idea  of  providence,  and  therefore  does  not  include 
all  that  is  essential  to  religion. 

Again,  thedednition  of  religion,  as  generally  received,  in- 
lives  the  idea  of  (^ligation.  We  worship  God,  because 
owe  him  a  service.  In  worshipping  him,  we  are  simply 
dering  him  iiis  due,  and  we  worship  him  for  the  sake  of 
paying  what  we  owe.  But  is  tlie  conception  of  obligation, 
of  a  debt  due  and  to  be  paid,  containod  in  tiie  sense  of  de- 
Bndence  and  idea  of  its  object,  or  even  dedncibie  from  them? 
If  course  not.  No  alchemy  can  transmute  either  or  both  of 
im  into  the  idea  of  obligation,  nor  can  cither  or  both  of 
im  generate  it. 

These  two  facts,  if  obeyed,  cannot  lead  to  the  worship  of 
God,  because  what  we  do  in  obudicnca  to  them  we  do  ex  na- 
oeinUcUe  natural,  not  from  reason  and  will.  The  acts  we 
aliould  perform  would  not  be  acts  of  worsliip.  because  tiiej 
would  not  be  done  for  the  sake  of  woi-shipping  God,  that  is, 
of  rendering  him  his  dne.  Tlieu,  unless  they  can  give  us  of 
themselves  the  idea  of  obligation,  that  we  owe  Godaaervice, 
they  cannot  be  the  essential  elements  of  religion,  and  we 
might  have  them  and  still  have  no  religion,  and  nothing  able 
to  f^ivens  religion-  But  instinctive,  involuntary,  themselves, 
operating  withont  will  or  foresiijht,  it  is  evident  they  do  not 
contain,  and  cannot  give,  the  idea  of  obligation,  and  thus 
furnish  the  miAiee.  without  which  no  act  is  or  can  l)e  religions. 
Mr.  Parker  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  asserts 
the  obUgatioE  to  worehip  God.  He  does  not  seem  to  admit 
that  man  is  moraiiy  bound  at  all  to  worship  God.  The  only 
obligation  he  seems  to  recognize  is  the  ohligatiou  of  niau  tO' 
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obey  his  own  nature, — that  is,  to  cease  to  be  man  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  descend  from  a  person  to  a  thing.  Ood  is 
nowhere  represented  as  demanding  any  service  of  man  ;  man 
nowhere  said  to  owe  God  any  thing ;  man  is  merely  to  study 
nature  and  himself, — ascertain  and  act  out  his  own  nature. 
The  law  in  his  nature  is  all  the  law  there  is  for  him,  and  relig- 
ion is  nothing  but  the  harmonious  action  of  all  his  facul- 
ties (p.  241).  But  the  ground  of  this  obligation  is  nowhere 
given,  or,  if  given,  is  not  represented  to  be  the  fact  that  Grod 
wills  it,  and  that  we  are  to  obey  ourselves  for  the  sake  of 
obeying  him. 

ft  is,  then,  false  to  assxmie,  that  the  two  facts,  sense  of  de- 
pendence and  idea  of  its  object,  include  all  that  is  essential  to 
religion.  They  do  not  include,  and  cannot  give  us,  the  two 
essential  elements  of  religion,  namely,  the  idea  of  providence 
and  that  of  obligation.  They  disclose  no  ground  for  wor- 
ship in  the  providence  of  God ;  they  suggest  no  service  to 
God,  to  be  given  because  his  due.  They  are  not  religion, 
then,  and  cannot,  of  themselves  alone,  give  us  religion. 

But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Parker's  theory.  We 
have  sliown  that  it  cannot  give  us  religion ;  we  now  assert 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  religion,  and,  if  admitted  as  true, 
would  enable  us  to  account  for  all  religious  phenomena  with- 
out assuming  even  the  existence  of  God.  "  Two  things," 
says  Mr.  Parker,  "  are  necessary  to  render  religion  possible ; 
a  religious  nature  in  man,  and  God  out  of  man,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  that  nature.  These  two  facts  admitted,  religion  fol- 
lows necessarily,  as  vision  from  the  existence  of  a  seeing 
faculty  in  man,  and  that  of  light  out  of  him.  Now,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  religious  element  implies  its  object.  We  have 
naturally  a  sentiment  of  God.  Reason  gives  us  an  idea  of 
him.  'these  are  founded  in  our  nature,  and  are  in  them- 
selves unchangeable,  always  the  siime." — p.  159.  This  sounds 
well  ;but  the  sentiment  of  God,  the  religious  sentiment,  we 
must  remember,  is  the  sense  of  dependence,  and  the  idea  of 
God  is  merely  the  idea  of  something  on  which  dependence 
rests.  The  sense  and  the  idea  are  both  facts  of  our  natur^ 
facts  given  us  in  our  nature.  Our  nature  being  given,  then, 
both  tliese  facts  are  given.  Then  man  being  given,  all  is 
given  that  is  essential  to  religion.  Then  Mr.  Parker  is  quite 
too  libenil  in  allowing  the  existence  of  God  out  of  man  as 
necessary  to  religion.  The  existence  of  God  is  quite  super- 
fluous, and  quite  nnphilosophically  assumed  ;  for  philosophy 
admits  no  mure  causes  for  a  fact  than  are  necesstiry.     It  re- 
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ligion,  then,  be  the  facts  of  our  nature,  or  their  spontaneous 
production,  it  requires  the  admission  of  no  existence  but 
man,  and  can  dispense  with  God  altogether. 

But  Mr.  Parker  replies,  "  The  sentiment  implies  its  ob- 
ject" Not  if  its  existence  can  be  accounted  for  without  as- 
suming its  object ;  and  this  can  be  done,  if  it  be  a  fact  of 
man's  nature ;  for,  man's  nature  given,  it  is  given.  Moreover, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  sentiment  only  implies  the  necessity  of 
an  object  to  satisfy  it,  not  that  the  object  exists.  It  implies 
the  necessity  of  its  object,  not  as  the  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  siniply  as  tlie  condition  of  its  satisfaction.  Here  is 
a  point  Mr.  Parker  probably  overlooked. 

But  the  sentiment  is  said  to  be  the  sentiment  of  God,  and 
therefore  necessarily  implies  that  God  is.  The  sentiment  iir 
question  is  defined,  officially,  to  be  the  sense  of  dependence. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  object  of  the  sense  is  dependence^  and 
therefore,  even  admitting  the  sense  or  sentiment  implies  its 
object,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  God,  unless  God  and  de- 
pendence are  one  and  the  same. 

"  But  reason  gives  us  the  idea  of  God."  This  amounts  to 
nothing ;  because  reason  gives  it,  not  because  it  sees  the  object 
of  the  idea,  or  demonstrates  from  certain  data  that  God  is. 
The  idea  is  said  to  be  a  fact  given  in  our  nature,  and  there- 
fore antecedently  to  all  exercise  of  reason.  It  is  simply  a 
fact  or  property  of  the  rational  subject,  and  is  given  in  the 
idea  of  the  subject, — consequently,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
God  out  of  the  subject.  Before  you  can  conclude  from  the 
idea  to  a  reality  outside  of  man  responding  to  it,  you  must 
estabish  the  principle,  that  no  idea  is,  or  can  be,  given  in  hu- 
man nature.  But  establish  this,  then  the  idea  of  God  is  not 
given  as  a  fact  of  human  nature.  But  this  is  to  deny  your 
own  assertion.  Therefore  you  have  no  right  to  conclude 
from  the  idea  of  God  to  the  existence  of  God. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  if  you  reduce  religion  to  the 
sense  of  dependence  and  idea  of  its  object,  and  declare  these 
to  be  facts,  elements,  or  principles  of  human  nature,  you  have 
no  occasion  to  assume  any  existence,  in  order  to  account  for 
religion, — to  give  you  all  of  religion, — but  that  of  man  him- 
self. But,  if  there  be  no  God,  all  religion  is  a  delusion. 
Consequently,  the  attempt  to  find  in  human  nature  a  solid 
and  imperishable  foundation  for  religion  ends  in  showing 
that  it  has  no  foundation  at  aU.  Alas!  man  is  a  poor  foun- 
dation to  buUd  any  thing  upon.  The  wise  master-builder 
will  seek  some  other  foundation, — even  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
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iigain,  Mr.  Parker  lias  no  occasion  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  an  object  of  obedience.  When  he  defines 
religion  to  be  voluntary  obedience,  he  defines  it  to  be  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  our  own  nature.  Our  nature  given,  this 
law  is  given,  and  all  is  given,  and  contained  in  it.  There  is' 
no  need,  then,  of  introducing  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  a 
God.  Man  is  what  he  is.  He  is  all  his  nature  is.  His  nar 
tnre  is  all  that  is  essential  to  it,  or  essential  elements  of  it. 
All  that  is  essential  to  religion  is  essential  in  his  nature. 
Man,  then,  is  it  all,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  religion  is 
given  without  assuming  any  existence  beyond  him.  Do  not 
tell  us,  then,  that  to  religion  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  God  out  of  man,  for  to  religion,  in  your  sense,  it  is  not 
necessary.  Man  is  enough  for  your  purpose.  With  man, 
therefore,  try  and  content  yourself. 

This  conclusion  is  inevitable,  when  the  essential  elements 
of  religion  are  made  essential  elements  of  human  nature. 
The  transcendentalists,  we  are  willing  to  admit, — for  we 
were  ourselves  the  first  in  this  country  to  set  forth  on  this 
point  the  doctrine  we  have  ascribed  to  them, — have  been 
governed  by  good  motives,  and  have  really  wished  to  defend 
religion  against  the  infidel.  But  they  have  begun  at  the 
wrong  end.  That  man  is  led  by  the  wants  of  his  nature  to 
seek  after  some  support,  and  by  his  reason  to  recognize  a 
God  who  h^  made  him  and  for  whom  he  should  live,  we 
do  not  deny, — ^thouffh  we  do  not  believe,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  first  attained  in  this  way  to  tlie  idea  of  God ;  for 
th^  belief  in  the  existence  of  Grod  is  too  early  found,  too 
universal,  and  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  human  mind,  to  have 
originated  in  so  long  and  so  difficult  a  process.  That  man's 
own  experience  of  his  own  insufficiency,  of  his  nothing- 
ness, of  the  fact  that  he  is  everywhere  limited,  hemmed  in, 
which  may  be  called  a  sense  of  dependence,  and  which  all 
must,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  experience,  is  among  the 
first  and  chief  causes  that  lead  hjm  "  through  nature  up  to 
nature's  God,"  we  are  willing  to  admit,  and  much  that  Mr. 
Parker  says  on  this  head,  when  not  taken  in  support  of  his 
theory,  is  no  doubt  true,  and  even  impressive  ;  but  the  doc- 
trine, that  religion  is  a  fact  of  our  nature,  or  has  its  origin 
in  our  permanent  nature,  if  it  mean  any  thing  more  than  a 
rhetorical  flourish  for  the  fact,  that  the  constantly  recurring 
facts  of  human  experience  have  a  strong  tendency  to  im- 
press us  with  a  sense  of  our  own  dependence,  and  to  lead  us 
to  look  out  of  ourselves  for  some  independent  support, — 
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wWch,  after  all,  we  suspect,  may  i)i3  wLat  Mr.  Parker  really 
ans, — ia  essentially  repuf^narit  to  the  very  idea  of  religion. 
e  sense  of  dependence  and  idi?a  of  its  oljject  are  not  ele- 
ktnents  of  religion;  they  art!  simply  facts  wliich  lead  us  to 
'c  religion,  and  whicV,  perhaps,  facilitate  its  acceptance 
\  and  observance. 

To  place  religion  in  these  is  to  deprive;  it  of  all  moral 
f-character,  and  to  render  it  in  itself  nothing  worth,     Mr. 
1  Parker  may  extol  the  religious  sentiment  and  idea  as  he  will^ 
J  but.  as  he  defines  them,  tliey  do  not  necessarily  involve  a 
I  «ingle  moral  or  religions  conception.     Man  is  religions,  not 
1  by  virtue  of  his  nature,  but  of  his  acta.     Tie  is  placed,  not 
r  by  his  nattire,  Imt  by  his  Creiztor,  under  a  law;  and  lie  is 
eligions  only  in  oheyiiig  that  law,  and  in  obeying  it  because 
t  is  God's  law.     Tiae  natui-al  powers  by  which  he  obeys,  so 
^ar  as  his  obedience'dcpends  ou  liiuiself  as  the  oljedient  sub- 
;t,  are  the  same  as  those  by  which  he  obeys  liis  parents  or 
iiie  magistrate.     Ho  most  have  reason,  by  wliicli  to  perceive 
the  law,  and  to  perceive  it  aa  God's  law, — and  will,  by  which 
to  will  its  obedience ;  but  these  are  not  powers  brought  in- 
to play  only  by  religiun ;  they  are  brought  into  play  in  ev- 
^  -cry  act  whicli  is  proiierly  an  actus  kumanua. 
\      The  transcendental ists,  overlooking  this  fact, — that  relig- 
Fion,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  man.  depends  on  the  rational  and 
r  Voluntary  nature, — seek  to  find  its  origin  in  the  sensitive 
[nature.     Having  begun  with  the  principle,  that  reason  and 
I  ■will  are  to  be  aiseardcd,  and- sentiment  only  retained,  and 
I  having   ascertained  that    sentiment  operates  instinctively 
I  without  will  or  reason,  they  have  fancied  it  would  afford  a 
L  more  solid  and  respectable  foundation  for  religion  than  tlie 
}  inductions  of  reason  and  the  resolutions  of  the  will.     What 
'  they  really  want  is  to  find  an  origin  for  religion  which  ia  un- 
der shelter  from  human  will  and  reason.     This  is  obvious  in 
all  their  writings.     Thus,  Mr.  Parker  resolves  religion  into 
a  sentiment  and  idea  both  given  by  our  nature,  indopend- 
L«nt]y  of  all  exercise  of  will  or  reason.     Placed  in  the  in- 
PAtinctive  nature,  they  really  believe  religion  is  raised  above 
•iHS,  because,  according  to  them,  the  instinctive  nature  is  al- 
8  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  and  authoritative. 
■ut  if  we  examine  this  doctrine  more  closely,  we  find, 
lit,  though  it  adopts,  now  and  then,  religions  names,  it  em- 
6  no  religious  ideas.     "  The  legitimate  action  of  the  re- 
IgiouB  sentiment,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "produces  reverence." 
—p.  44.     The  religions  sentiment  is  tue  sense  of  depend- 
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ence.  Where  is  the  proof  that  the  sense  of  dependence* 
produces  reverence?  But  suppose  it  does.  What  is  the 
quality  of  this  reverence  ?  like  produces  like.  The  rever- 
ence that  springs  from  a  sentiment  must  be  itself  a  senti- 
ment. It  is  a  sensible  emotion.  It  may  be  well  enough  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  reverence  in  the  reh'gious  sense. 
Reh'gious  reverence  is  not  a  sensible  emotion,  though  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  such  emotion,  but  an  affection  of  the  ra- 
tional and  voluntary  nature.  Even  admitting  that  the  sense 
of  dependence  should  legitimately  produce  reverence,  it 
would,  then,  be  only  a  sensible  reverence,  possessing  in  it- 
self no  religious  character. 

But  this  reverence  "  may  ascend  into  Trust,  Hope,  and 
Love,  which  is  according  to  its  nature, — or  it  may  descend 
into  Doubt,  Fear,  Hate,  which  is  against  its  nature.  It  thus 
rises  or  falls  as  it  coexists  in  the  individual  with  wisdom  and 
goodness,  or  with  ignorance  and  vice." — jv  44.  A  man  may 
be  religious,  either  with  wisdom  and  ffoodness,  or  with  ig- 
norance and  vice !  Religion  can  combme  aifd  coexist  wim 
either.  A  very  accommodating  thing,  this  religion  of  yours, 
and  worth  writing  books  about !  But  let  this  pass.  What 
is  the  proof  that  it  is  more  against  the  nature  of  reverence 
to  descend  into  doubt,  fear,  and  hate,  than  it  is  to  rise  into 
trust,  hope,  and  love,  when  once  it  is  admitted  it  ca>n  so  de- 
scend without  ceasing  to  be  reverence  ?  It  would  relieve 
the  monotony  of  Mr.  Parker^s  book,  if  he  would  now  and 
then  prove  an  assertion. 

But  tlie  trust,  hope,  love,  into  which  reverence  may  rise, 
what  are  they  ?  Affections  of  reason  and  will  ?  Not  at  all. 
They  are  the  products  of  a  sentiment,  and  belong  to  the  sen- 
timental nature.  They  are  not,  then,  though  Mr.  Parker 
writes  their  initials  in  capitals,  religious  affections.  They 
are  sensible  emotions,  or  mstinctive  affections, — not  the  re- 
sult of  rational  apprehension  of  their  object,  and  voluntary 
confidence  in  him  and  preference  of  him.  They  do  not, 
then,  rise  to  the  religious  order,  and  are,  taken  in  themselves 
alone,  worth  nothing.  But  even  pass  over  this.  Are  they 
produced  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  offered  to  him  because 
his  due  ?•  In  trusting,  hoping,  loving,  do  we  ourselves  act, 
and  ^qX propter  jinem^  and  not  merely  adjinem'i  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Parker's  whole  doctrine,  in  them  we  do  not 
properly  act, — we  but  follow  our  nature,  and  therefore  real- 
ly render  God  no  service  because  his  due,  and  therefore  per- 
K>rm  no  religious  act ;  tliough  tlie  acts  of  trust,  hope,  love^ 
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wlieTi  done  for  the  sake  of  God,  are  nnqnestionably  among 
^e  most  acceptable  acts  we  can  perform. 

Here  is  apparent  tlie  grand  defect  of  transcendentalism. 
It  tries  to  tiiid  a  religion  which  borrows  nothing  from  rea- 
Bon  and  will,  and  wTiicU  will  go  of  itself,  requiring  ne  to 
trouble  onreelves  no  farther  about  it  than  to  leave  it  alone 
and  let  nature  do  her  work.  In  tliis  they  are  consistent  with 
tbemselvefi.  Religion  should,  on  their  principles,  like  ev- 
ery thing  else,  be  reduced  to  instinct,  and,  hke  Dogberry's 
reading  and  writing,  "come  by  nature."  But  they  should 
fenow,  that,  however  good  what  thus  comes  may  be,  it  is  not 
religion,  and  slionld  never  be  called  by  that  name.  Whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  in  commending  what  they  thus  get 
_.4fl  not  now  the  question.  The  simple  question  before  us  is, 
^.whether  what  tliey  dignify  with  the  name  of  religion  ia 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  that  venerated  wora  We 
Ftiiink  we  have  shown  tiiat  it  is  not,  and,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
6on,  for  the  reason  that  in  religion  we  offer  a  service  to  God 
iecdiwe  believed  to  be  his  due,  and  his  due  from  uh;  whwe- 
36,  in  what  they  propose  as  religion,  we  merely  follow  our 
nature,  and  do  wuat  we  do,  not  because  we  see  its  jnstice 
and  will  it,  bnt  because  our  instinctive  nature  prompts  it. 
In  their  religion  we  act  merely  adfinem,  and  our  acts  are, 
properly  speaking,  not  human  acts ;  in  religion  as  we  must 
understand  it,  if  we  retain  it  at  all,  we  act  always  oroj^ter 
finetn,  therefore  not  as  instinctive,  but  as  rational  and  volun- 
tary agents.  Hera  ia  a  broad  line  of  distinction,  which  sep- 
arates the  transcendentaliets  totilly  from  the  religious  world. 
Beligion  is  a  virtus,  and  it  demands  that  we  remain  and  act 
as  men.  Transcendentalism  would  sink  us  from  men,  from 
beings  of  rational  nature,  that  is,  persons,  to  mere  automa- 
ta, or,  at  least,  to  mere  sensitive  plants.  For  ourselves,  we 
prefer  to  i-emain  as  we  are,  of  rational  nature,  and  to  act  as 
rational  beings.  If  the  transeeudentalists  do  not,  if  they 
prefer  to  sink  into  the  category  of  mere  things,  be  it  so; 
f  have  not,  if  they  so  prefer,  far  to  sink ;  nor  could 
I  responsibility  be  great,  should  they  remain  even  ae  they 

In  our  next  Review,  God  willin";.  we  shall  close  our  ex- 
lination  of  transcendentalism,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  np- 
a  the  discussion  of  open,  avowed  infidelity.  Thus  far  all 
a  have  said,  whether  against  high  chnrch  or  low  church, 
no  chnrch  or  transcendentalism,  is  merely  preliminary  to  the 
discussion  of  the  real  question  for  our  age.     Disguise  the 
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matter  as  men  wiU,  the  real  qnestion  of  the  age  is  bet^^een 
Catholicity  and  infidelity.  Protestantism,  with  its  Protean 
forms,  would  excite  only  universal  derision  and  contempt, 
did  it  not  afford  a  quas^  shelter  for  the  multitudes  who  wish 
to  conceal  their  doubts  both  from  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours. These  multitudes  are  asliamed  of  their  doubts,  have 
a  lurking  sense  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  believers ;  they  tlierefore  seek  to  hide  their  doubts  from 
themselves  and  from  one  another.  To  this  end,  they  catch, 
as  drowning  men  at  straws,  at  one  form  of  Protestantism 
or  another ;  but  most  of  them  feel  that  they  do  catch  at 
straws,  and  nothing  else.  Protestantism  is  incapable  of  sat- 
isfying, for  a  single  moment,  a  mind  that  thinks  and  knows 
how  to  reason.  It  needed  not  to  have  been  bom  and  bred 
a  Protestant  to  be  aware  of  this.  A  few  women  among  the 
Protestants,  who  silence  their  doubts  by  their  gentler  affec- 
tions or  their  religious  dissipation,  may  fancy  that  they  are 
firm  believers ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  world,  out  of  the 
church,  are  really  at  heart,  we  will  not  say  disbelievers,  but 
doubters.  The  great  question,  deny  it  as  they  majr  and 
probably  will,  which  they  want  settled,  is,  whether  Almighty 
God  has  actually  made  us  a  revelation  of  the  supernatural 
order.  We  know  thev  will  not  own  this,  for,  as  we  have 
said,  they  are  ashamed  of  their  doubts,  and  do  not  like  to 
avow  them ;  but  if  they  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts 
and  answer  truly,  they  will  confess  that  we  have  stated  the 
real  question  they  want  settled.  Once  recall  them  to  faith 
in  the  great  fact  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  it  will  re- 
quire no  labored  arguments  to  bring  them  into  the  church. 
The  only  two  armies  now  on  the  great  moral  battle-field  of 
the  world  are  those  of  Catholicity  and  infidelity,  and  be- 
tween these  the  great  battle  is  to  be  fought.  We  have  felt 
this  from  the  first,  and  have  entered  into  the  discussions  we 
have,  because  we  wished  to  carry  all  the  outworks  before 
attacking  the  citiidel.  These  we  think  we  have  now  pretty 
much  carried,  and  whoever  will  read  fairly  the  articles  we 
have  written  against  Anglicanism,  no-cliurchism,.and  tran- 
scendentalism, will  be  troubled  to  find  a  single  stronghold 
in  which  he  may  intrench  himself  between  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  infidelity. 

The  next  article  on  transcendentalism  will  commence  the 
war  on  infidelity,  by  showing  that  the  facts,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  facts,  of  the  religious  history  of  mankind 
are  not  explicable  on  any  hypothesis  which  excludes  the  sa- 
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pernatural  intervention  of  Providence,  and;  therefore,  that, 

I  on  the  plainest  principles  of  inductive  reasoning,  we  must 

adtiiit  tiie  supernahirnl  order,  and  that  God  has  made  us  u 

revelation  of  it.     In  the  mcwiDtime  we  wonld  say,  that  we, 

as  Catholics,  are  too  well  instructed  to  rely  on  argninent 

itlone  for  the  conversion  of  nnbelievurii.     No  maltur  who 

niants  and  waters,  'tis  Q-od  alone  who  gives  the  increase. 

The  fervent  prayers  of  the  faithful,  offered  in  secret,  in  tlie 

solitnde  of  the  closet  or  tlie  cell,  will  avail  more  than  all  the 

elaborate  arguments  ever  constructed;  and  one  i-eaaon  why 

tlic  conversion  of  anbelievera  is  tiof  more  rapid  is  because 

J  we  rely  upon  ourselves,  upon  our  wisdom  and  strength,  up- 

I  -on  human  cEforta,  rather  than  on  Him  without  wiioee  aid  and 

'  blessing  all  labors  are  thrown  away. 

ARTICLE  in. 

In  the  analysis  we  gave  of  the  teaching  of  transcenden- 
I  taliete,  we  reduced  that  teaching  to  thi-ee  fundaTnental  prop- 
]  ositions,   namely: — 1.     Man  is  the  measure  of  truth    and 
goodness;  3.  I^ligiou  is  a  fact  or  principle  of  human  na- 
ture; 3.  All  religions  institutions,  which  have  been  or  are, 
have  their  principle  and  cause  in  human  nature.     We  have 
disposed  of  the  tirst  and  second  of  these  propositions :  and 
there  remains  for  ua  now  to  consider  and  dispose  of  only  the 
I  third  and  last. 

Trauscenduntalism  is  virtually  the  ground  on  which  the 
'  enemies  of  the  church,  generally,  are  rallying  and  endeav- 
ouring to  make  a  stand,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
to  be  tuet  and  vanquished.     Protestantism,  as  set  forth  by  the 
early  reformers,  is  virtually  no  more.     It  yielded  to  the  well 
directed  blows  of  Bossuet,  and  other  Catholic  divines,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.     But  its  spirit  was  not  extinguished. 
It  survived,  and,  in  tlio  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
reappeared  in  England  under  the  form  of  infidelity,  or  the 
1^  denial  of  all  supernatural  revelation  from  God  to  men  ;  and, 
j  by  the  aid  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  other  French  philo- 
J  sophen.  soon  passed  into  France  and  Germany,  and,  to  no  in- 
considerable extent,  penetrated  even  into  Italy  and  Spain. 
Forced  to  abandon  the  form  with  which  it  had  been  clothed 
by  Lnther  and  Calvin,  and  their  associates,  it  found  it  could 
subsist  and  maintain  its  inQuence  only  by  falling  back  on 
natural  religion,  and  finally,  on  no  religion.     But  this  did 
,'  not  long  avail  it.     The  world  protested  against  incredulity, 
\  ftnd  the  human  raoe  would  not  consent  to  regard  itself  m  a 
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"child  without  a  sire,"  condemned  to  eternal  orphanage. 
Either  Protestantism  must  assume  the  Bemhlnnce  at  leaet  of 
religion,  or  yield  up  the  race  once  more  to  Catholicity.  But 
the  latter  alternative  was  more  than  could  he  expected  of  hu- 
man pride  and  human  weakness.  The  reform  party  could 
not  willingly  forego  all  their  dreams  of  human  perfectibility, 
"  the  march  of  mind,"  "  the  progress  of  the  species,"  the 
realization  of  what  they  called  "Xiberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity," which  they  had  emblazoned  on  their  banners,  and  in 
the  Dame  of  which  tliey  had  estahlished  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  drenched  Europe  in  hfer  noblest  and  richest  blood.  To- 
abandon  these  glorious  dreams,  these  sublime  hopes,  to  bow 
dowu  their  lofty  lieads  before  priet-ts  and  monks,  tosheathe 
the  sword  and  embrace  the  cross,  to  give  up  the  Age  of 
Reason,  and  readmit  the  Age  of  Faith,  was  a  sacrifice  too 
great  for  poor  hnraan  nature.  Yet  what  other  alternative 
was  left  ?  The  race  demanded  a  religion, — would  have  some 
kind  of  faith  and  worship.  To  stand  on  open,  avowed  in- 
fidel ground  was  impossible.  To  return  to  the  elder  ProU 
estantism  was  also  impossible,  for  tliat  had  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  if  it  had  not,  a  return  to  it  would  have  been  only  snb- 
jecting  itself  anew  to  the  necessity  of  going  further,  and  re- 
uniting with  Rome,  or  of  falling  back  once  more  on  deism, 
and  then  on  atheism.  It  must,  then,  either  vanish  in  thin 
air,  or  invent  some  new  form  of  error,  which,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  should  be  neitlier  the  Protestantism  of  the 
sixteenth  century  nor  the  unbelief  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
IrtSt  hope  of  the  party  was  in  the  invention  of  this  new  form. 
Germany,  mother  of  the  reformation,  saw  the  extrem- 
ities to  which  it  was  reduced,  and  charged  herself  with  con- 
ceiving and  bringing  it  forth,  as  sin  conceives  and  brings 
forth  death.  The  period  of  gestation  was  brief ;  the  child 
was  forthwith  ushered  into  the  world.  Fi-ance  applauded  ; 
young  America  hurraed ;  and  even  old  England  pricked  op 
her  ears,  and  calculated  the  practical  advantages  she  might 
derive  from  adopting  the  bantling. 

The  bantling  is  named  transcendentalism,  and  not  inap- 
propriately. The  name  defines  the  thing.  The  reform 
party  found  itself  compelled  to  avoid  in  appeai'ance  alike  the 
younger  infidelity  ana  the  older  Protestantism,  and  both- 
without  any  advance  towards  Catholicity.  It  mast  nmther 
assert  nor  deny  revelation,  and  yet  must  do  both  in  the  same 
bi'eath  ;  it  must  be  a  believer  to  the  believer,  an  unbeliever 
to  the  unbeliever ;  appear  to  the  Christian  to  assert  the  super- 
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nstorul  order,  to  the  infidel  tn  admit  only  the  natural  order ; 
and  thus  reconcile  all  repogimiicea,  liamionize  all  discords, 
and  lay  tlie  tinn  and  imperisliable  foundation  of  "union  and 
progress."  The  task  was,  no  doubt,  difficult  and  delicate ; 
Dot  life  or  death  was  at  stake ;  and  the  reform  party  showed 
itself  equal  to  the  emergency.  It  boldly  faced  tiie  difficul- 
ty, and  eolved,  it,  in  ^-neral  tornis,  by  asserting  that  the  8onI 
is  furnished  with  a  trdiiscendental  faculty,  or  power  which 
transcends  the  sinuses  and  intellect,  and  places  ue  in  imme- 
diate relation  with  the  world  of  spirit,  as  the  senses  do  with 
the  world  of  matter.  This  faculty  receives  various  names, 
but  all  agree  in  asserting  its  reality;  some  call  it  instinct. 
«oine  spontaneity,  some  consciousness,  some  the  divine  in  the 
iiuman,  and  othera  reason,  distinguisliing,  or  attempting  to 
distinguish,  between  reason  and  understanding.  These  last 
suppose  understanding  to  be  in  the  centre  of  tie  human  sub- 
ject ;  on  one  side  the  bve  senses,  through  which  the  material 
world  flows  into  it, — and  on  the  other,  reason,  through  which 
flows  in  the  spiritual  world,  or  world  of  absolute  and  neces- 
sary truth.  But,  as  all  admit  the  reality  of  a  faculty  transcend- 
ing the  understanding  and  sensee,  however  diversely  named 
■or  defined,  they  are  all  denominated  transcendental  isla,  and 
their  doctrine,  transcendentalism, — that  is,  a  doctrine  found- 
ed on  that  which  transcends  ur  surpasses  sense  and  under- 
standing. 

A(!cording  to  Mr.  Parker,  this  transcendental  faculty  is  a 
I  «ort  of  pipe,  or  conduit,  through  which  the  Divinity  flows 
1  naturally  into  the  human  soul.     The  soul  has  a  double  set  of 
r  faculties,  one  set  on  each  side.     Each  at  the  terminus  is 
I  furnished  with  a  valve,  which  the  soul  opens  and  shutji  at 
I  will.     If  it  opens  one  set,  the  external  world  flows  in,  and  it 
I  lives  a  purely  raaterialoranimallife;if  the  other,  the  Divin- 
I  ity  flows  in,  it  hccomeH  filled  to  its  capacity  with  God,  and 
I  lives  a  divine  life.     As  the  pipe  or  conduit  through  which 
tlte  Divinity  is  let  in  is  a  natural  endowment  essentiid  to  the 
soul,  and  aa  we  open  or  close  its  valve,  and  let  in  or  shut  out 
God  at  will,  the  "supply  of  Gud"  obtained  is  sjiid  to  be  ob- 
tained naturaJlyy  and  as  it  is  really  God  who  runs  in  and 
L  £Us  tlie  soul,  the  influx  is  said  to  l)e  tilvijie,  or  dm/ne  insui- 
pntion.     As  it  is  of  God,  and  received  through  a  natural  inlet 
kui  a  natural  manner,  it  is  natural  inspiration,  and  distinguish* 
Fsblti,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  mere  light  of  nature,  andoo 
rtfae  other,  from  ttupei-natieral  inspiration,  and  may  be  term- 
red,  if  you  will,  natural  supernaturaliem,  nnturnl  spiritualism, 
r "  the  natural  rdigioua  view." 
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Religious  institutions  are  constriifted  by  the  human  intel- 
lect and  passionB,  on  the  ideas  of  Rod  iurnishod  the  soul 
throngh  this  natural  channel.  They  are  the  more  or  less 
Bucceiieful  efforts  of  men  to  realize  outwardly  ns  well  as  in- 
wardly the  ideas  and  eentimenta  of  Gkxi,  of  spirit,  of  tbetnie, 
permanent,  eternal,  and  absrjlute.  which  are  supplied  by  this 
natural  influx  of  God.  Cutisidered  in  ttieir  idea  and  eenti- 
ment,  all  reh'gious  institutions  aru  true,  sacred,  divine,  iin- 
inutahte,  and  eternal ;  but  considered  solely  as  institutions, 
thej'  are  human,  partial,  incomplete,  variable,  and  transitory. 
They  may  even,  as  institutions,  in  relation  to  their  time  and 
place,  when  they  are  in  harmony  with  tiie  actual  intcIHgeneo 
of  the  race  and  respond  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  soul, 
be  nsefol  and  legitimate.  They  spring  from,  at  least  are  oc- 
casioned by,  what  is  purest  and  best  in  the  human  soul,  and 
do,  then,  really  embody  its  highest  conceptions  of  what  is 
highest  and  holiest. 

It  ia  not  necessary  to  denounce  the  race  for  having  form- 
ed to  itself  religious  institutions,  nor  even  to  denounce  relig- 
ioDB  institutions  themselves,  regarded  in  relation  to  their  le- 
gitimate time  and  place.  We  should  rather  view  them  with 
mdnlgeuce  and  seek  to  explain  them,  to  ascertain  their  real 
eigniiieauce,  the  great  and  eternal  ideas  they  are  intended  to 
symbolize.  It  is  foolish,  for  instance,  to  unite  with  the  un- 
believers of  the  last  century  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
Bible.  We  should  accept  the  sacred  hooks  of  Ciiriatians ; 
ay,  aud  of  all  nations, — the  Veda,  the  Zendavesta,  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius,  tlie  Koran,  and  tlie  Jiook  of  Monnon. 
All  are  the  sincere  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  soul  to  utter 
the  Divinity  witli  which  it  is  filled,  and  each  in  its  degree, 
and  after  its  manner,  is  authentic  Scripture.  Every  sincere 
utterance  of  an  earnest  soul  is  a  divine  word ;  for  every  sin- 
cere soul  is  tilled  with  God,  with  an  elemental  fire,  and  is 
big  with  a  divine  messa^.  Hence  tlie  worth  of  sincere 
souls;  bence  the  importance  of  studying  individualities, 
what  is  peculiar,  exceptional,  without  regsu-d  to  what  is  com- 
mon to  men  in  general.  If  you  are  a  true  man,  you  can 
make  us  a  new  revelation  of  God.  What  can  you  tell  ns? 
Under  what  new  and  peculiar  phase  can  you  show  us  the 
Universal  Being  i  In  what  new  tone  iire  you  able  to  speak  t 
As  all  religious  institutions  bave  a  common  origin  m  the 
Boul,  and  do,  in  their  degree  and  after  their  manner,  sliadow 
fortli  the  same  idea  and  sentiment,  they  are  all,  as  to  their 
idea  and  sentiment,  identical.     Mumbo-Jumbo  of  the  Afri- 
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Manitoii  f>f  the  North  American  savage,  is,  at  bot- 
,toni,  the  true  God,  as  much  ae  the  Zens  of  the  Greeks,  the 
'Jupiter  of  the  Romans, — and  either  of  tliose  as  much  as  the 
[<Jeriovah  of  the  Jews,  or  God  the  Father  of  the  Christiuns, 
jOne  or  another  is  nothing;  but  the  form  with  whicli,  in  dif- 
Terent  ages  and  in  different  nations,  men  clothe  the  etei-nal 
and  immutable  idea  of  tlie  liiifbest  and  best,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  rises  and  nations  aii^  in  all  individuiils.  The  dif- 
fert-noe  is  all  in  the  form;  there  is  none  in  the  idea.  M«m- 
!io>Tnmbo  is  to  the  African  all  the  Father  is  to  the  Chris- 
tian ;  save  that  be  murks  a  lower  stage  of  civilization,  a  less 
advanced  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  retinement,  inliis 
worebippers.  So  far  as  concerns  bis  worshippers,  the  service 
be  receives  is  as  sincere,  as  pure,  as  available,  as  acceptable, 
as  that  rendered  by  a  Bossuet,  a  Fenelon,  a  St.  Bernard,  a 
St.  Francis,  a  St.  Benedict,  or  a  St.  Tlieresa.  Foolish  men 
talk  of  idolaters  bowing  down  to  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  to 
images  rudely  or  cunningly  carved  or  painted,  adoring  creep- 
ing things  and  fourfooted  beasts,  the  elements  of  nature,  or 
the  hosts  of  heaven  ;  but  these  idolaters,  as  they  are  called, 
«dore  what  to  them  is  highest  and  best,  and  we  only  adore 
^  bat  is  highest  and  best  to  us;  and  we  fall  as  far  short  of 

le  infinite  reality  in  our  conceptions,  as  they  do  in  theirs. 
Jhe  only  idolatry  is  in  substitntmg  the  eidolon  for  the  idea, 
the  symbol  for  the  symbolized,  in  attaching  ourselves  to  ob- 
solete institutions,  and  refusing  to  advance  with  the  race. 

The  nn  be  lie  vers  were  unwise  in  making  war  on  Christian- 
ity. The  Christian  religion  is,  no  doubt,  tlie  snblimest  pro- 
duct of  man,  tho  least  inadequate  form  with  which  ho  has 
thns  far  clothed  his  conceptions  of  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good,  and  as  such  should  be  respected.  The  elder 
Protestantism  is  inexcusable  for  its  hostility  to  Catholicity, 
The  Catholic  Church  was  in  its  day  the  highest  expression 
the  world  could  appreciate  of  the  lofty  and  ennobling  ideas 
which  Jesns  of  Nazareth  taught  and  lived.  All  honor  to 
those  by  whose  toils,  sufferings,  prayers,  tears,  fastings, 
watcbings,  and  blood,  it  was  established  ;  but  none,  indeed, 
to  the  stupid  Catholic  of  to-day,  pouring  over  the  legends 
of  dead  saints,  and  foolishly  imagining,  that,  because  his 
chnrch  was  once  beautiful  and  holy,  it  must  needs  bo  so  now, 
or  that,  becanse  it  could  once  produce  saints,  heroes,  mar- 

rs,  it  must  needs  pi-oduce  them  thraugh  all  time  to  come. 

'oor  man!  he  gazes  so  intently  on  the  glory  that  was,  that 

is  stark  blind  to  the  glory  tliat  is,  or  is  to  be.     Fool- 
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isli  man  1  he  sees  not  tliat  he  is  left  bfliind,  and  that  the  race 
goes  on  without  hiin.  O  dear  brother,  why  lingerest  thoB 
amongst  ttie  tonilra?  The  Loi-d  lias  risen,  and  goes  before 
thee  into  Galilee.  Seek  not  the  future  in  the  past;  the  liv- 
injj  among  the  dead  ;  but  go  on  with  humanity,  live  its  life, 
and  share  its  progress.  The  world  is  not  superannuated  ;  it 
18  still  in  the  lieyday  of  youth,  and  has  a  long  career  before 
it.  Behold,  new  prophets  and  new  inessialis  arise  in  long 
succession.  Each  man  may  be  for  his  age  a  now  and  wor- 
thier messiah ;  for  each,  did  he  but  know  it,  is  an  incamatioi: 
of  the  living  God. 

After  all,  religions  forms,  institutions,  though  inevitable 
and  perhaps  even  useful,  for  a  time  and  nnder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  essential  to  religion.  They  arc  inevit- 
able and  natural,  when  the  human  race  has  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  perceive  that  all  which  is  really  essential  is  tlie  di- 
vine idea  and  sentiment,  which  are  the  same  in  all  men. 
Weak  and  ignorant  men  naturally  imagine  that  the  idea  and 
sentiment  must  be  inoperative  and  inethcacions,  unless  cloth- 
ed with  positive  institutions.  The  African  no  sooner  hecomes 
conscious  of  the  divine  idea  and  sentiment  of  religion,  than 
he  supposes  he  must  embody  them.  Hence,  iie  proceeds 
forthwith  to  locate  them,  and  to  clothe  them  with  the  attri- 
butes of  his  own  humanity,  as  he  has  ascertained  them. 
Hence  Mumbo-Jumbo  and  his  service.     The  conception  of 

Cure  spirit  transcends  the  African's  stage  of  progress,  and 
e  fancies  ideas  must  needs  want  substance,  reality,  unless 
materialized,  and  fixed  in  a  local  habitation.  But  the  race 
has  now  advanced  far  enough  to  correct  this  mistake.  Jesua 
saw  the  mistake,  and  his  superiority  lies  in  his  having  risen 
superior  to  all  forms,  and  asserted  the  sitfKciency  of  tlie  idea 
and  sentiment  alone,  that  is,  of  absolute  Tdigion.  He  dis- 
carded all  forms,  all  institntions,  all  contrivances  of  men,  and 
fell  back  on  absolute  religion,  on  the  naked  idea  and  senti- 
ment, and  taught  hia  followers  to  do  the  same.  Here  was 
iiis  transcendent  merit.  Here  he  proved  liimeelf  in  advance 
of  his  age, — nay,  in  advance  of  all  ages  since.  Unhappily, 
the  world  knew  him  not.  His  immediate  disciples  did  not 
compreliend  his  divine  work.  They  foolishly  imagined  that 
he  came  to  introduce  a  new  form,  or  to  found  a  new  relig- 
ions institution,  which,  like  Aaron's  rod,  should  swallow  up 
all  the  rest ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  great  mass  of  his  pro- 
fessed followers  have  supposed,  that,  to  be  Christians,  tliey 
must  sustain  some  formal  institution,  believe  certain  formal 
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logmae,  and  observe  certain  prescribed  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  ages,  a  bold  few,  branded  as  hereties  by 
?  orthodox  of  their  time,  have  had  some  glimpses  of  the 
,1  significance  of  the  Clmstian  movement,  and  nave  stood 
irth  tlie  prophets  and  hai-bingers  of  the  glory  hereafter  to 
}  revealed.     lu  our  day  the  number  is  greatly  augmented. 
Catholics  and  uld-fasltioned  Protectants  may  call  thom  here- 
tics, and  fear  they  will  deprive  the  world  of  ila  Maker,  atid 
man  of  the  Spirit  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  liis 
being ;  but  this  need  not  disturb  us ;  for  these  are  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  onr  time,  and  do  but  reproduce  the  rage  oi 
the  old  Jews  and  pagans  agiunst  the  early  Christian  mission- 
aries.    Opposition  from  thein  we  must  expect.  All  who  will 
live  godly  m  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  pcrBeciition,   "We  must 
'be  prepared  for  the  malice  of  those  who  see  the  world  es- 
«aiHng  from  their  tyranny.     But  what  of  that !     The  brave 
-.spirit  quails  not,  and  will  on  its  way,  though  earth  and  hell 
oppose.     Brave  spirits  now  there  are.  Germany,  classie  laud 
or  rtform,  teems  with  them  ;  France,  the  land  of  beautiful 
prose,  teems  with  them  ;  England,  staid  and  haughty  Eng- 
land, land  of  deeds  and  not  of  ideas,  feels  their  quickening 
ixapulsc ;  and  young  America,  daughter  of  Freedom,  and 
promised  land  of  the  future,  leaps  with  I'oy  to  receive  them. 
The  mighty  Welt-Geist,  the  world-spirit,  is  on  their  side, 
loves  in  them,  and  fights  and  conquers  for  them;  and  we 
_jay  trust  that  the  time  draws  near,  when,  in  this  country 
st  least,  we  can  dispense  with  all  religious  forms  and  institu- 
tions, and  carry  out  the  sublime  thought  of  Jesus,  for  pro- 
chiiming  which,  a  corrupt  and  formal  age  cnicified  him  Ite- 
tween  two  thieves.     Then  men  will  be  satisfied  with  abso- 
lute religion ;  then  the  noble  spirit  of  man  will  be  emanci- 
ated,  and  the  godlike  mind  that  would  explore  all  things, 
fid  rise  to  its  primal  source,  will  spurn  all  formal  dogmas, 
II  contracting  anil  debasing  forms,  and  scorn  to  seek  the  liv- 
ling  word  of  Cod  in  the  dead  petrifactions  of  crafty  priests 
besotted  inunks.    Then  God  himself  will  be  our  teacher, 
id  the  BonI  nestle  in  the  bosom  of  the  All-Father;  then 
man  will  be  man,  dare  act  out  himself,  and  bow  to  no  author- 
ity but  that  of  the  invisible  Spirit,  to  whom  gravitation 
and  purity  of  heart,  a  man,  a  maggot,  a  mountain,  a  moas, 

are  all  tlie  same  ;  and  then  the  human  race  will what  ( 

Such,  in  ^^-eneral  terms,  is  trant^ccndentalism  in  its  most  re- 
nous  aspect, — virtually,  if  not  formally,  the  view  taken  by 
I  who  to-day  represent  and  continue  the  re/ormers  of  the 
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sixteenth  centnry.  By  asserting  the  infiux  of  God  into  tlie 
Boul,  they  iiave  the  appearance  of  recognizing  divine  revela- 
tion and  asaistauco  ;  and  by  asserting  this  influx  to  be  by  a 
natural  channel  and  in  a  natural  manner,  they  escape  the  su- 
pematiiralism  they  abhor  and  know  it  would  be  enicidai  for 
them  to  admit.  They  have,  then,  apparently,  in  transctn- 
dentalism,  all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the  present  emergen- 
cy. In  it  the  party  seem  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  both 
belief  and  unbelief,  withont  the  responsibilities  of  either. 
By  this  means  they  can  contradict  themselves  on  principle, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsistency ;  make  any  as- 
sertion they  lind  convenient,  without  the  necessity  of  prov- 
ing it ;  reason  against  unreason,  and  take  refuge  in  unreason 
against  reason  ;  appeal  from  feeling  to  argument,  and  from 
argument  to  feeling,  from  reason  and  feeling  botli  to  the 
soul's  transcendental  faculty,  and  laugh  at  their  puny  assail- 
ants. Wlien  all  fail,  and  no  subterfuge  is  left,  they  can  re- 
fuse to  reply,  and  make  their  silence  a  merit.  It  is  nnwur- 
thy  the  prophet  to  engage  in  controversy,  in  repelling  per- 
sonal attacks.  It  is  nobler  to  be  silent.  Jesns,  when  ac- 
cused, opened  not  his  mouth;  why  should  we)  We  imly 
say  our  say,  and  you  are  free  to  say  yours.  We  throw  out 
our  word ;  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  If  worth  something, 
as  every  sincere  word  must  lie.  take  it  and  be  thankful ;  if 
worth  nothing,  let  it  go ;  why  dispute  about  what  is  worth- 
less f  It  can  be  but  a  wortliless  dispute,  and,  emst  is  daa 
L^>en,  life  is  too  serious  to  be  wasted  in  worthless  disputea. 
Evidently,  transcendentalism  is  the  very  thing  for  our  pres- 
ent reform  party. 

A  peculiar  excellenoe  of  transcendentalism  is,  that  it  per- 
mits itsadvocates  to  une  the  consecrated  words  of  faith  and 
piety  in  impious  and  infidel  senses,  and  with  so  much  spe- 
ciousness  as  to  deceive  men  and  women,  not  centemptible 
either  for  their  intelligence  or  their  motives.  All  religions 
institutions  are  symbolical,  and  shadow  forth,  or  coneeal, 
real  facts.  Every  rite,  every  ceremony,  every  dogma  of  re- 
ligion has  its  root  iu  the  soul,  and  conceals  some  truth  of  the 
soul.  This  truth  w  a  truth,  and  therefore  not  to  be  reject- 
ed :  but  this  truth,  or  fact,  is  all  that  in  the  symbol  is  vain- 
able,  or  that  it  is  essential  to  retain.  Penetrate  the  symbul, 
then,  ascertain  tliis  fact,  and  you  have  its  real  meaning,  all 
tliat  it  has  ever  vieaat,  even  for  the  race. — Thus,  the  hnmaii 
nice  believes  in  divine  inspiration.  Very  well.  Then  di- 
vine inspiration  is  a  fact.     But  the  human  race  believes  that 
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di'rine  inspiration  ia  the  BnpernaturiilcommuMicatioD,  through' 
«)iosea  indiviiJnala,  of  truths  pertaining  to  the  eiipei-natiinil 
oMer.  Bnt  tliia  is  not  the  fact;  it  is  only  the  form  with 
which,  through  craft,  ienoranco,  or  oredahty,  the  fact  hiia 
been  clothed ;  not  the  ftct  itself,  but  its  sjmltol.  The  real 
fact  IB,  that  every  man's  soul  is  furnished  with  a  pipe  through 
whirh  God  runs  into  it  as  it  wills,  in  any  quantity  not  ex- 
ceeding ita  capacity, — The  church  asserts  the  Incarnation, — 
that  the  humao  nature  and  the  divine  nature  were  united  In 
Jesus  in  one  person.  Very  true.  She  also  asserta  that  tlie- 
two  natures  wore  so  united  in  him  and  in  no  other.  Thi'ie 
(he  is  wrong;  for  there  slie  gives  not  the  fact,  but  its  sym- 
liol.  The  real  fact  is  the  union  of  the  human  and  divine  in 
all  men,  or  that  no  man  need  look  out  of  his  own  nature  tO' 
find  God,  who  is  one  witli  the  nature  of  each  naan.  I  and 
my  Father  are  one. — The  Ciiristiau  life  is  a  combat,  a  war- 
fare ;  we  must  take  up  the  cross,  and  figlit  constantly  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  All  very  true.  But 
t/m  world,  flesh,  and  devil  against  which  we  are  to  fight  ai-e 
not  what  stupid  ascetics  dream ;  but  low  and  debasing  views 
of  religion,  attachment  to  obsolete  forma,  and  unwillingnoss 
to  receive  new  light.  Tho  real  devil  is  tiie  conservative  spir- 
it. Atone  time  it  is  thecluireh;  at  another,  civil  govern- 
ment; among  Prot«Btant8,  it  ifltlie  Bible;  among  Christians 
generally,  tho  authority  of  Jeans.  In  a  word,  the  devil  is 
uways  tliat  particular  thing,  institution,  or  party  which  re- 
strains the  free  action  of  tlie  soul,  and  confines  it  to  a  pre- 
scribed formula,  whether  of  religion,  polities,  or  morals,  or 
whatever  would  subject  the  aoul  to  any  law  or  authority  <lis- 
tingniahablc  from  itself.  Against  this,  in  our  own  time  and 
country,  be  it  wliat  itmav,  we  must  take  up  arms,  tight  the 
good  fight,  regardless  of  what  may  be  the  consequences  to 
ourselves. — In  tliis  way,  transcenaentalists  appropriate  to 
their  own  use  all  the  sacred  language  of  religion,  and  ntter 
the  foulest  blasphemy  in  the  terms  of  faith  and  piety.  If 
we  accuse  them  of  rejecting  religion,  they  smile  at  our  sim- 
plicity, and  ask  us  what  sacred  terras  we  have  they  cannot 
and  do  not  use.  But  you  use  them  in  a  falae  sense.  Be  nut 
the  dope  of  words ;  we  use  them  to  designate  the  real  facts 
in  the  case,  what  yon  yourselves  mean  by  them,  if  you  mean. 
any  thing  real  by  them.  Not  quite  so  fast,  good  friends,  if 
you  please.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  not  wo  who  state 
the  real  fact,  and  you  who  misstate  it,  ur  substitnte  your  in- 
terpretations of  the  fact  for  the  fact  itselH     We,  by  your 
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own  admission,  are  your  equals,  have  all  tlie  faculties  yon 
have,  even  the  transcendental  faculty  itself,  if  it  be  a  facul- 
ty. Wherefore,  then,  are  not  our  assertions  as  good  as  yourfe? 
And  why  is  not  the  fact  that  we  differ  from  you  as  strong  a 
proof  that  you  are  wrong,  as  your  difference  from  us  that 
you  are  right? 

It  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  transcendentalists 
interpret  the  symbols,  notwithstanding  some  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  tliat  they  hold  that  religious  institutions,  re- 
garded as  institutions,  originate  in  tlie  human  element  of 
religion  rather  than  in  the  divine.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
peculiarly  human  element  itself.  In  this  they  snow  their 
descent  from  the  Protestant  world.  Protestants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  high-church  men,  hardly  worth  counting, 
agree  that  our  Lord,  though  he  may  have  revealed  formal 
doctrines,  founded  no  formal  church,  but  simply  deposited 
in  the  hearts  of  his  followers  certain  principles,  which,  fe- 
cundated by  our  faith  and  love,  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
such  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline  as  in 
human  prudence  are  judged  to  be  most  convenient.  Many 
go  further,  and  say  he  revealed  no  formal  faith  or  worship, 
and  that  his  revelation  consists  solely  in  placing  in  the  heaxiB 
of  men  certain  great  "seminal"  principles  of  action.  These, 
warmed  into  life  by  our  love  and  obedience,  tend  naturally 
to  expand  and  purify  our  affections,  and  gradually  to  extend 
and  clarify  our  views,  and  thus  enable  us  to  form  sounder 
judgments  than  we  otherwise  could  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
the  nature,  relations,  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and 
therefore  of  moral  and  religious  duties.  These  judgments, 
moulded  into  form,  become  respectively  dogmas,  precepts, 
and  rites,  and  approximate  absolute  truth  of  doctrine,  morals, 
and  worship,  in  proportion  to  the  love  and  fidelity  with  which 
we  cultivate  the  j)rinciples,  or,  more  strictly,  our  own  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers.  The  first  class  reduce  all  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  government  to  the  same  level,  and,  so  far  as 
the  form  is  concerned,  find  the  true  church  alike  under  the 
papal,  episcopal,  presbytcrian,  or  congregational  form.  The 
second  class  not  only  reduce  all  forms  or  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment to  the  same  level,  but  also  all  forms  of  faith  and 
worship,  and  thus  place  all  professedly  Christian  sects  and 
denominations,  how  widely  soever  they  may  differ  from  one 
another,  on  tlie  same  broad  platform,  and  render  it  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  which  of  them  one  may  be  attached. 
Transcendentalists  only  follow  in  the  same  direction,  and,  by 


alittle  broader  generalization,  bring  all  riiligions  within  one 
and  the  same  category,  whether  Sigan,  Jewish,  ChriBtian, 
Mahometan,  or  Mormon.  The  great  majority  of  Protes- 
tants agree  with  them  that  all  forms  of  religion,  whether  ec- 
cleBiastiojil,  doctrinal,  moral,  or  litnrgical,  that  is  to  say,  all 
religions  instittitious.  are  purely  of  human  origin,  and  spring 
from  human  prudence,  or  from  human  weukuess.  If  there 
IB  any  difference,  It  is  that  the  Protestant  holds  that  ho  is 
mowii  to  their  creation  by  the  eupernatural  principles  de- 
posited in  his  Iieiirt,  while  the  tninecendentaliH  holds  that 
tie  is  moved  to  their  creation  by  what  is  pnrely  hnman.  The 
Protestant  makes  them  a  human  work,  bul  on  a  divine  prin- 
ciple ;  the  transcendental  is t  makes  them  biunan  in  both  their 
nd  their  priucipje.  Tliis  may  seoni  to  be  some  dif- 
!,  but  it  aiuouuta  practically  to  nothing. 
The  transcend  en  talist  restricts  all  that  he  acknowledges 
b  be  divine  in  religion  to  the  simple  idea  and  sentiment. 
these  are  wliat  he  calls  the  permanent  in  religion,  absolute 
^ligion,  all  that  is  needed,  or  in  fact  admi^ible.  This  is 
Ivident  from  Mr.  Parker  everywJiore.  He  professes  to  rev- 
irence  Jesus  Ijecaiise  he  proclaimed  the  Bn&ciency  of  abso- 
^te  religion.  He  himself  holds  that  all  forms  of  religion 
"1*  not  only  not  necessary,  but  miscliievous.  They  tend  to 
_  ide  absolute  religion,  and  to  generate  idolatry  by  inducing 
OS  to  mistake  tlie  symbol  for  w'liat  is  symbolized,  the  shadow 
for  the  sulistauce.  Their  existoQce  throngh  all  ages  and  in 
all  conntries  is  a  proof  of  the  universal  and  permanent  pres- 
ence of  absolute  religion;  but  tliey  are  not  It,  nor  does  it 
need  them,  or  of  Itself  move  us  to  ciiiate  them.  It  oeca- 
siona,  but  does  not  cause  them.  Undoubtedly,  if  man  had 
no  religious  idea  or  sentiment,  be  would  form  no  religious 
institutions;  but  the  principle  of  the  institutions  is  in  his 
own  natnre, — in  hie  natural  tendency,  when  he  is  conscious 
of  an  idea,  to  conceive  It  under  some  form,  to  measure  it, 
detennino  it,  and  fix  its  value,  give  it  a  location, — that  is,  an 
institution,— and  to  taie  bis  conceptions  for  the  Idea  itself, 
to  imagine  that  to  reject  them  is  to  reject  it,  and,  therefore, 
to  seek  always  to  impose  them  on  himself  and  on  others. 
But  if  he  only  knew  that  the  idea  is  of  itself  sufficient,  and 
would,  or  could,  distinguish  between  it  and  his  conceptions, 
and  refrain  from  imposing  his  coQccptions  as  it,  he  would 
per  form  any  religious  institutions,  would  be  satisfied  with 
iolnto  religion  itself,  and  never  seek  to  go  beyond  it.  It 
'     ',  then,  that  transceudentalists  hold  that  forms  or  in- 
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etitutions  have  their  principle  and  caoae,  not  in  the  religions 
idea  and  sentiment  themselvcB,  bnt  in  human  nature  ae  dis- 
tinffuiahed  from  them. 

But  if  this  be  questioned,  and  it  be  alleged  that  the  insti- 
tutions have  their  principle  aod  cause  in  the  religious  idea 
and  sentiment,  it  will  still  be  tme  that  transcendentaliets 
teach  that  they  have  their  piinciple  and  cause  in  human  na- 
ture; for  thev  teach  that  the  idea  and  sentiment  are  not 
only  natural,  but  essential  elements  of  human  nature,  as  is 
proved  by  their  second  fundamental  proposition,  namely, 
Ueligion  is  a  fact,  or  principle  of  human  nature,  and  from 
tlie  whole  drift  of  their  writings  and  apeculations.  It  is  on 
this  assumption  that  tliey  rest  their  whole  defence  of  relig- 
ion against  the  incredimty  of  the  last  century.  It  is  the 
grand  discovery  which  entitles  thera  to  the  a(uniration  and 
gratitude  of  mankind.  The  unbelievers  of  the  last  eentnry 
Held  religion  to  be  an  accident  in  human  history,  originating 
in  local  and  transitory  causes.  This  was  their  primal  error ; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  error  tran see nd en ta lists  profess  to  cor- 
rect, by  showing  that  religion,  reducible  iu  the  last  analysis 
to  the  simple  idea  and  sentiment,  is  a  permanent  and  inde- 
structible fact  of  man's  nature,  an  essential  element  of  his 
very  being  as  man.  Grant,  then,  that  the  institutions  orig- 
inate in  the  idea  and  sentiment,  which  would  seem  to  be 
their  natural  genesis,  it  is  still  true  that  they  have  their  prin- 
ciple and  cause  in  hnman  nature. 

Bnt,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  idea  and  sentiment,  or  abso- 
lute religion,  be  constitutive  pi-inciples  of  our  nature,  bow 
can  tliey  be  divine  'i  The  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the 
identity  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  human.  In  a  former 
article,  we  proved  that  tran  seen  den  tiihsts  deny  all  distinct 
natures,  ana  assert  the  unity  and  identity  of  one  and  the 
same  nature  under  all  forms  of  existence, — material  in  mat- 
ter, spiritual  in  spirit,  mineral  in  minerals,  vegetable  in  vege- 
tables, animal  in  animals,  rational  and  moral  in  man,— chang- 
ing through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, — nature,  substance, 
being,  of  all  that  is  or  appears.  Besides  this  one  natnre, 
identical  under  all  forms,  there  is  no  reality.  Forms  are 
phenomenal,  variable,  unsubstantial,  evauescent.  This  one 
nature,  considered  in  itself,  detached  from  all  forms  or  phe- 
nomena in  which  it  appears,  or  through  which  it  manifests 
itself,  is  tiod.  Hence,  natnre  is  divine ;  and  as  this  one  na- 
ture is  the  particular  nature  of  each  specific  form  of  exist- 
ence, the  nature  of  each  is  divine,  and  therefore  the  nature 
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Then  whatever  is  constitutive  of  the  nature  of 
1  is  divine,  and  therefore  the  religious  idea  and  eenti- 
it. 

This,  it  may  be  alleged,  la  only  saying,  in  other  words, 
iat  thoy  are  human  ;  and  tlien  what  is  gained  by  calling 
Jjem  divine  ?  At  bottinn,  bo  far  as  he  ie  real  being  or  eut- 
(ance,  that  is,  in  his  nature,  man  is,  indeed,  identical  with 
h>d,  and  it  matters  not  which  term,  man  or  Gud,  is  used  ; 
r  one  is  the  eqnivaient-  of  the  other.  In  this  sense  we  are 
idistingaishable  from  God  ;  for  in  Jiini  we  live  and  move 
ind  have  our  being.  Hence,  to  know  God.  one  \\a»  only  to 
V  his  nature, — hence  the  pn>f  onnd  significance  of  the  an- 
;  inscription  on  the  portals  of  the  temple.  Know  tht- 
m.r\  and  to  obey  God,  one  has  only  to  obey  his  own  na- 
jro  ;  hence  the  maxim  uf  the  ancients.  Follow  nature,  and 
f  the  transcendentalists,  Obey  thyself.  But  man  may  be 
P'^wnsidcred  in  his  form,  iis  a  particular  form  of  existence  ;and 
in  this  sense  he  isformally,  though  not  really,  distinguish- 
able from  God.  Tlie  form  is  the  iTHmanity  (humantta^),  and 
is  in  itself  empty,  limited,  transitory.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, wliat  is  meant  by  personality,  which  is  not  tlielastcom- 
Jlement  of  rational  nature,  as  schoolmen  di'eam,  but  its 
niitatton,  that  which  individualizes,  ronders  the  nature  de- 
terminate, particular,  and  then,  of  course,  as  predtcable  of  a 
tree,  a  stone,  an  ox,  a  maggot,  as  of  man.  It  is  not  predica- 
bio  of  God  at  all ;  for  to  call  God  personal  would  be  to  deny 
his  universality  and  his  infinity,  and  to  make  him  particular 
and  limited.  Hence  transcendentalists  are  accustomed  to 
Bay,  We  believe  in  God,  but  not  in  a^TSi?wa/God.  All  in- 
dividual things,  all  particular  existences,  are  indeed  God  as 
to  their  nature,  so  far  as  they  have  real  being,  and  can  be 
eaid  to  be,'  bnteo  far  asindividual,  particular,  tliey  are  distin- 
guishable from  him,  and  are  merely  individual,  particular. 
Bpecitic  forms  of  liim.  When  we  speak  of  any  one  of  these, 
e  are  accustomed  to  call  by  its  name,  not  only  the  form,  but 
the  one  nature,  or  God  as  under  that  form,  or  manifesting 
kimself  through  it.  We  ordinarily  think  and  speak  of  man 
'b  an  individual  or  personal  existence,  and  do  not  take  note 
f  the  fact  that  his  nature  is  God,  or  is  nothing  but  God  on- 
er the  form  of  humanity.  Thus  we  are  led  to  content  our- 
ielves  with  the  human  form,  and  to  neglect  the  divine  nar 
When  we  content  ourselves  with  the  form,  which  as 

is  empty,  we  live  an  empty  and  godless  life ;  but  when 

e  lose  sight  of  the  form,  and  fall  back  on  the  great  nature 
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under  it,  we  live  a  dirine  life,  the  life  of  God  liimeclf. 
Here  is  theodvunta^eofknowin?  that  our  nature  is  one  with 
God,  and  of  calling  it  divine  ratner  than  human. 

Tliis  answer  may  be  very  clear  and  satisfactory  to  tran- 
scendentallsts.  but  to  ns  it  is  not  free  from  embarrassment 
To  distinguish  man  from  his  nature,  in  which  is  his  whole 
substance,  being,  reality,  active  force, — and  yot  to  conceive 
him,  when  so  distinguisiied,  therefore  as  mere  niisubstantial 
form,  as  capable  of  acting,  confining  himself  to  his  person- 
ality, or  sinking  his  personality  and  falling  back  on  the  great 
tiature  underlying  liim,  decidedly  tranacen/ls  our  ability. 
The  tranecendentalist  evidently  struggles  to  keep  clear  of 
pantheism,  and  perhaps,  for  the  moat  part,  fancies  tliuthe  suc- 
ceeds; bnt,  having  begun  by  denying  substantial  forms,  or 
all  real  differences  of  nature,  and  by  affirming  the  reality  of 
only  one  and  the  same  nature  under  all  forms,  however  nu- 
merons  or  diversilied  they  may  appear,  he  hau  rendered 
success  impossible,  save  in  appearance,  and  hardly  even  in 
appearance.  If  man  has  no  substantive  existence  distinct 
from  the  nniversal  substance,  no  nature  of  his  own  distin- 
guishable from  oue  universal  nature,  he  has  in  himself,  in  bis 
distinctive  character,  no  active  force,  is  no  active  force,  and 
therefore  can  perform  no  act,  can  be  the  subject  of  no  pred- 
icate. If  you  assume  that  his  personality,  his  individual- 
ity, is  a  mere  limitation,  an  empty  or  unsubstantial  form,  yon 
must  concede  tiiat  he  as  personalor  individual  is  really  noth- 
ing, and  therefore  can  neither  sink  hie  personality  nor  con- 
fine himself  to  it.  The  vis  aeiioa,  or  via  (igendi,  is  not  man 
as  personal,  as  an  individuality,  but  man  as  nature,  in  which 
sense  you  assume  him  to  be  not  distinguishable  from  God. 
Consequently,  whatever  you  predicate  of  him  is  predicated 
of  God,  and  what  yon  disapprove  in  him  and  what  you  ap- 
prove are  alike  tJie  work  of  God  ;  for  God  is  the  only  active 
or  productive  foroe  you  acknowledge;  and  to  acknowledge 
no  active  or  productive  force  but  God  is  to  profess  panthe- 
ism. 

But  passing  over  this,  we  are  still  embarrassed.  We  under- 
stand, indeed,  how  transcend  entalists  can  call  the  religious 
idea  and  sentiment  divine,  even  while  making  them  consti- 
tutive of  human  nature.  But  they  go  further,  and  make  the 
bentiment  and  idea  the  whole  of  religion,  define  them  to  be  ab- 
wihite  religion,  and,  as  religion,  all-anfficing.  These  we  have 
idways  and  everywhere ;  the  same  and  in  tlie  same  degree ; 
for  they  are  invariable,  permanent,  and  indestructible  facta 
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nntnre.  Asauming  tliis,  our  difficulty  is  to  nnderstaud 
Bignificanee  and  office  of  inspiration.  Hei-e  tJie  oracle 
iW8  injsterious,  and  utters  only  a  vague  and  uiK-ertain  re- 
Bixmse,  and,  after  all  our  consultations,  givea  us  nothing  sat- 
isfactory. We  confess  ouraelvca  at  a  lose,  and  altogetlier 
unable  to  discover  any  good  reason  why  transcendentalists 
ehniild  recoguize  the  fact  of  inspiration  at  all. 

[n  order  to  throw  what  light  we  can  on  this  intricate  quea- 
<a,  we  must  observe  that  transcendentalista  do  not  all  adopt 
i'cieely  the  same  ontological  views.  The  American  and 
Inglish  transcendentalistB,  best  represented  by  Bronson  Al- 
cott,  and  the  late  J.  P.  Greaves,  take  the  view  we  have  given, 
and  hold  that  God  is  the  one  universal  and  indetenninable 
lature  of  all  particular  existences,  which  particular  exist- 
oces,  in  fact,  are  nothing  but  mere  phenomena,  or  modes  in 
'hich  the  universal  being  manifeats  itself.  But  the  German 
id  French  transcendentalists,  the  former  represented  by 
^el,  and  the  latter  by  Pierre  Leroux,  though  perhaps com- 
^  at  hist  to  the samereBultjtakeasoniewliatdmerent view, 
ley  undertake  to  conBtrnct  God  and  the  universe  from  the 
alysis  of  human  thought,  which  they  reduce  to  three  terms, 
translatable  in  pjain  English  by  the  terms  PoaaibilUy,  Ideal- 
ity, Reality.  These  three  terms,  then,  comprise  the  universe 
of  being,  in  all  its  actual,  conceivable,  or  possible  modes  of 
existence  or  manifestation.  We  have,  tlien,  fint,  posaihle 
being, — second,   ideal   being, — aad  last,  real  being.     The 

Snssible — called  by  Hegel  aaa  Seyn,  as  identical  with  das 
HchtS?yn, — by  Leroux  l^  Cid,  the  Tien  of  the  Chinese,  the 
""  *  I  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Bythoa  of  the  Gnostics — 
be  defined  the  infinite  posBibifity  of  being.     The  real, 
Wesen,  is  the^»fenwwt,  or  so  much  of  the  possible  as  has 
filled  up  or  become  actual  being.     The  ideal  is  the  me- 
itor  between  the  possible  and  real,  or  that  by  which  they 
made  one. 

Tow,  we  may  contemplate  the  universe  of  being  under  the 
■Be  points  of  view  respectively,  of  the  poBsihle,  the  ideal, 
'  the  real.  If,  under  the  first  point  of  view,  we  ask.  What 
%  the  answer  is,  He  is  tnnnite  poBsibility.  If  under 
second.  He  is  the  infinite  ideal.  If  under  the  third,  He 
)  actual  universe,  or  sum  total  of  real  beings.  The  pos- 
tends  always  to  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  the  real  seeks  al- 
its  own  ideal  ajid  possible,  and  in  this  consists  univer- 
llfe.  The  possible  realizing  itself  through  the  ideal  is  the 
;t  we  mortals  term  creation.  God  as  possible,  realizing 
Vol,  VI-T 
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himaelf  throogb  the  ideal  in  actual  beiugs,  or  in  creation,  be- 
comes das  Wesffii,  iva\  or  living  God.  He  lives  a  real  life  in 
tlie  life  of  living  beings,  and  only  in  tlieir  life.  Thus  we 
may  eaj  God  lives  and  moves  an^  has  his  being  in  us,  in- 
stead of  our  living,  moving,  and  having  our  being  iu  iiim. 
God,  or  Being,  realizes  itself  progressively, — not  perhaps  ai> 
to  time,  but  sm  to  order, — and  passes  suctjesfiivelythrougli  all 
the  grades  of  real  beings,  till  arriving  at  personality  and  aelf- 
cunsciousnes^s  in  man,  the  highest  form  of  real  being.  He  is 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  infinitely  active ;  hut  he  is  con- 
scious activity,  activity  tliat  knows  itself,  knows  that  it  is,  on- 
ly in  man,  that  is,  in  man's  consciousness  ;  and  man,  there- 
ore,  is  bis  TiMught,  his  Word, — in  the  language  of  tbeology, 
his  Son,  his  tirst-bom  and  only  begotten  t>on,  the  image  and 
likeuesK  of  himself. 

Each  particular  being  is  God,  or  the  entire  universe,  in 
miniature,  and  therefore  at  once  possible,  ideal,  real ;  and  it* 
life  or  liwng  consists  in  realizing  its  ideal  and  possible.  Ae 
real,  it  is  limited,  finite ;  as  ideal  and  possible,  unlimited,  in- 
finite. Hence,  there  is  always  room  for  it  to  continue  and 
extend  its  realizatioo.  Man's  life  consists  in  realizing  bis 
own  ideal  and  possible.  Ever  does  The  ideal,  the  form  under 
which  tlie  possible  is  revealed,  stretch  oat  beyond  liim,  hover 
over  and  float  before  liira.  By  means  of  the  transcendental 
faculty  of  the  soul,  he  apprehends  this  ideal  und  aspires  to 
it.  Contemplating  it,  he  f>erceivcs  that  his  real  being  is  not 
full,  that  it  contams  a  void  not  tilled  up,  that  be  may  l»e 
more  and  better  than  he  is, — better  because  more.  Hissoul 
is  quickened,  his  heait  inflamed,  his  whole  beiug  moved,  by 
the  view  of  the  ideal  ever  floating  before  him,  tlie  revelatioo 
to  bitn  of  the  infinitely  possible ;  and  he  is  m'ged  on  by  un 
all  but  irresistible  power  to  seize  it,  appropriate  it,  realize  it, 
and  thus  imgment  nis  being,  fill  up  its  void.  Here  is  the 
fact,  o£  inspiration.  This  ideal  is  God,  from  the  point  of 
\'iew  of  the  ideal,  and  tlierefort-  the  inspiration  is  divina  ; 
it  is  also  man's  own  nature  at;  ideal,  and  therefore  the  in.'^pi- 
ration  is  natural.  It  is  literally  an  aspiration,  or  effect  of  un 
aspiration,  to  the  ideal ;  and  by  obeying  it  we  realize  God, 
take  up  more  of  God  into  our  being,  augment  oar  own  real 
being  and  ttiat  of  God. 

No  cx>uiments  are  necessary  to  show  that  this  theory,  whicli 
la  at  present  so  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  is  really  notliing 
bnt  another  form  of  stating  what  the  world  has  kjuin'n  onder 
the  name  of  French  philosophy,  or  French  athuism.     At 
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■bottom,  it  is  eiraply  tiie  doftrine  wu  fiml  in  the  Susteme  de 

la  Mature,  attributod  to  Baron  d'lIoUmch,  a&  M.  I>eroiix, 

tlioiigli  virtnally  adopting  it  himsolf,  hits  very  clearly  sho-vn, 

in  one  of  the  niftnbers  of  his  Seoue  Independttut'-  for  1843. 

This  sublime  doctrine  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  unknown 

to  our  AiTiericttii  transcendentalism,  and  we  find  decided 

traces  of  it  in  T7i^  Present,,  a  periodical  lately  pnblislied  in 

New  York,  and  edited  by  a  man  of  whom  wo  Imd  the  rieht 

to  hope  sonietliiug  better,  and  of  whom,  if  God  preserve  nis 

i-eason,  we  dare  yet  hope  sometliing  better,  for  he  seeiiia  to 

us  a  man  of  singiiLir  purity  and  iugcnuonsnetis  ;  and  we  also 

not  nil  frequently   find   traces   of  it  in  Mr.  Varkor.     But 

whetlior  Mr.  Parker  adopts  its  view  of  inspiration  we  are 

'not  able  to  say.     Ue  lias  read  much,  but  digested  little.  He 

brings  together  scraps  f  foth  Plato,  Plotiaus,  Froclus,  Julian, 

Spinoza,   Leibnitz,    Kant,  licgel,  Goethe,  Schleiermacher, 

De  Wette,  Schelling,  Coleridge,  Jacobi,  Locke,  Cudworth, 

I  Voltaire,  Cousin,  George  Fox,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Tom 

I  Paine,  bnt  tlirowe  them  together  in  sucli  singular  confusion, 

fcthat,  with  tliQ  Ix-'st  intentions  in  the  world  to  do  him  justice, 

'  -we  find  it  all  but  impossible  to  determine  what  is  tlio  precise 

view  he  would  be  wdling  to  have  us  take  as  his  own.     But 

systematizing  his  general  views  as  well  as  wo  are  able,  and 

making  him  as  coherent  and  coneecjuent  as  jTOasible,  we  take 

lim  to  hold  inspiration  to  he  the  spontanecus  activity  of  the 

J  universal  and  impersonal  nature  of  which  we  have  so  often 

I  «puken.     This  impersonal  naliu-e,  which  in  itself  consider- 

1  «<],  is  God,  is,  as  to  its  essential  qnaUtics,  power,  wisdom,  and 

I  goodness,  and  therefore  its  action  is  always  the  ii£tiou  of 

I  wisdom  and  goodness,  or,  from  the  point  of  view  of  reason, 

tmtli,  of  the  alfections,  goodness,  and  the  sentiments,  beauty. 

Being  power  or  vu  actioa,  it  is  necessarily  active,  and  from 

within  oy  its  own  inherent  laws.     Ab  its  natni-e  never  varies, 

its  quantity  of  action  and  the  direction  of  its  action  must  be 

-always  the  same,     It  is  a  sort  of  machine  fixed  in  immensity, 

immovable  under  all  forms,  and  generating  and  supplying  to 

each  the  quantity  of  inherently  wise,  good,  and  heantiful 

powereaclineeds,  or  has  tbe  capacity  to  reueive.     It  is  always 

there, and  tiie  particnlar  being  li>is  Imt  to  mise  agate, and  it 

fiows  in.  to  the  measnre  of  tlic  particnlar  being's  capacity. 

This  flowing  in  is  innplration. 

But  this  flowing  in  is  not  from  iibmiid.  To  be  inspired, 
ire  need  not  receive  any  thing  not  already  in  ourselves.  Thu 
lonrce  of  the  inspiration  is  our  own  natni'c.     But  this  la 
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what  embarrasaea  ns.  How  our  own  niitiire  can  inspire  ns, 
or  we  from  oiir  nature  receive  more  than  we  receive  in  hav- 
ing; our  nature,  puzzles  us,  and  we  cannot  solve  the  mystery. 
But.  be  tliis  aa  it  may.  it  is  certain  man  is  not  required  to  go 
our.  of  himself  for  inspiration. 

"The  word  Is  □ig:bLiiii,  even  in  Lla  heart As  God  Slls  all  space, 

BO  uU  spirit :  as  tic  iafluuncea  and  constrains  unconscious  and  necessitated 

iimtter.  so  he  inspires  Htid  lielps  free  and  conscious  man There  artr 

windows  towards  God,  as  towards  the  world,  Tliero  is  no  Inlerceasor, 
an^l.  mediator,  between  man  auil  Qud;  for  man  can  speak  andOod  cud 
hear,  each  for  himself.  He  requires  no  advocate  to  plead  for  man,  who 
needs  not  to  praf  by  attorney.  Each  soul  siandi  close  to  the  Omniptcs- 
ent  God;  may  feel  his  beautiful  presence,  and  have  familiar  access  to  the 
All-Father;  get  truth  at  flrst  hand  from  its  Autlior.  Wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, and  lave  are  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man ;  wherever  these 
are,  and  in  proportion  to  their  power,  there  is  inspiretioo  from  God." — 
pp,  216,  SI7. 

That  ia,  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  inspired,  he  is  iuBpired. 
Tiiere  ia  no  gainsaying  that.     But 

"  OixFt  action  onmatUraad  on,  man  u  perhaps  the  aame  thing  la  him, 
though  it  appear  differently  modified  to  us.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  that  there  can  be  but  one  kiTid  of  inspiration,  as  of 
Truth,  Faith,  or  Love;  it  i»  the  direct  mid  intuitive  pera!pfionQiiom.nUnlh 
of  thought  or  of  sentiment; — there  can  be  but  one  mode  of  inspiration;  tl 
it  the  action  of  iht  Hiffhetl  aiihin  the  taiiJ.  the  divine  presence  imparting 
tight;  this  presence,  as  of  truth,  Justice,  holiness,  love,  infusing  Itself 
into  the  soul,  giving  it  new  life;  the  breathing  in  of  Deity,  the  in^come 
of  God  to  the  soul,  la  the  form  oF  truth  througli  reason,  of  right  through 
conscience,  of  love  and  faith  tlirough  the  affections  and  religious  senti- 
ment, Is  itiapirntion  confined  to  theological  matters  1  la  Newton  less 
iDspired  than  Simon  Peter  T— p,  218. 

Why  not  ?  And,  if  inspiration  he  taken  not  in  its  author- 
ized sense,  Jiow  are  Mr,  Parker's  readers  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion be  asks  'i  Suppose  tliey  should  deny  Newton's  inspi- 
nition,  how  would  he  prove  it  ?  And  what  absurdity  is  there 
in  asserting  that  St.  Peter  was  inspired,  and  tliat  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  not  J 

"If  God  be  inQnitely  perfect  be  does  not  change ;  then  his  modes  of 
action  are  perfect  and  unchangeable.  The  laws  of  mind,  iitce  those  of 
matter,  remain  immutable  and  not  transcended.  As  God  has  left  no  age 
nor  man  destitute  of  reason,  conscience,  religion,  bo  he  leaves  none  des- 
titute of  inspiration.  It  in,  therefore,  Ike  light  of  our  fiHng  ;  the  background 
<tf  all  human  faeiMe$  ;  tht  »oIb  m^ant  by  vihieh  ud  gain  a  knealedge  ef 
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vhat  i*  not  men  and  Jilt,  the  lojjicitl  fonditien  ofaU  fnmal  knmBUdge;  our 

liighway  to  tht^  world  of  spirit.     Man  cannot  exiat  without  Qo<l.  more 

arttr.  losptration.  thea,  like  visioD,  muit  be  everywhere  tbeBHOie 

.  Miiag  in  kind,  howerer  it  differs  in  df^rtf,  from  race  to  race,  from  man 

Tile  degree  of  inspiration  must  depend  on  two  thingF :  first,  oo 

I  the  natural  ability,  the  particular  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  en- 

ir  genius,  wherewith  each  man  is  furnished  by  Qod  :  and  next, 

Bt^D  ihe  use  each  man  makes  of  that  endowinent ;— in  nne  word,  on  thi- 

xa'a  qvaiUitg  of  Being,  tiaA'\aa  qaaniity  ff  ObfdieiiM.   ....  A.m)inor 

\  aioble  intellect,  of  deep,  rich,  benevolent  affections,  is  by  \»n  endowmenia 

«apahlc  of  more  than  one  less  ^fted.     He  that  perfectly  k;e<!pB  Uie  soul's 

law,  thua  fulfilling-  the  conditions  of  inspiration,  has  more  than  he  who 

keeps  it  imperfectly ;  the  former  muat  receive  all  his  soul  can  contHin  at 

that  Hiage  of  its  growth.    Thus  it  depends  on  a  man's  own  will,  in  great 

o  whut  extent  he  will  be  inspired."— pp.  319,  320. 

AJl  thia  is  clear  enough,  as  to  tlie  fact,  that  ms]>iration  is 
Ftbe  action  of  the  impersonal  nature,  which  is  our  real  self; 
but  it  is  not  nnencninbered  with  difficulties.    ■'  God's  action 
■on  matter  and  on  man  is  perhaps  the  same  tiling  to  him. 
tliough  it  appear  differently  moditied  to  us."   This  action  is 
inspiration.     Then  the  stone?  the  moss,  the  tree,  the  niag- 
|?ot,  is  inspired  in  like  manner,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as 
man,  and  the  effect  differs  only  in  its  appearance  to  us.  The 
.action  is  always  ttic  same.     God  does  his  host  to  inspire  one 
as  much  as  another ;  and  if  one  is  not  as  mucli  inspired  as 
I  Another,  it  is  because  one  has  a  lessquantity  of  being,  or  be- 
cause it  makes  a  less  faithful  use  of  itsfaciilties.  Buthetella 
_j,  again,  that  "inspiration  is  the  oo?iiequence  of  the  faith- 
ful use  of  onr  faculties ;  each  man  is  its  subject  [lie  might 
have  added,  eacii  Itlook  or  stone],  God  its  source,  truth  its 
only  test." — p.  230,     Here  we  are  thrown  out,  quite  off  tlie 
L. centre  of  e;ravity ;  for  we  have  just  been  told,  that  inspira- 
T  tion  is  "  the  light  of  our  being  ;  the  back -ground  of  all  hu- 
'  man  faculties ;  the  sole  means  by  whicli  we  gain  a  knowledge 
'   -of  what  is  not  seen  and  felt,  the  logical  condition  of  all  sen- 
Boal  knowledge. "'     Hence,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  with- 
-out  inspiration  we  have  no  sensual  knowledge,  that  is,  knowl- 
edge by  the  senses,  no  liglit,  and  no  faculties ;  and  yet  inspi- 
ration 19  the  cmi^rquence  of  the  faithful  use  of  our  faculties  I 
Decidedly  this  is  too  bad.  To  compel  us,  without  knowledge, 
without  h'Kht,  without  faculties,  to  use  onr  faculties,  and  to 
s  them  faithfully,  and  thus  gain  inspiration,  is  wor^  thaji 
B  tyranny  of  Pliarao,  in  compelling  the  Israelites  to  make 
Ibrick  without  straw,  for  liiey  eou/d  grander  over  the  fields 
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and  gather  lip  stubble,  Furtlierinore,  truth  is  the  only  ies^ 
uf  iiiBpiratiKu,  Then  the  inspii'ation  is  not  the  coiitDiiinica- 
tion  of  tnith,  for  truth  b  something  wc  iniiiit  be  already  in 
possession  of,  as  a  critorioii  lij  which  to  test  it. 

"  He  tliat  has  most  of  wisiiom,  goodness,  religion,  the  most 
of  truth  in  ite  highest  modes,  is  the  most  inspired," — I'i. 
Either  the  inspiration  and  these  are  ideuticid,  und  then  the 
sense  is,  He  wlio  is  the  most  inspired  is  the  most  inspired; 
or  the  inspiration  is  the  efEect  of  these,  and  then  the  posses- 
sion of  wisdom,  goodness,  religion,  trutli  in  its  highest  modes, 
is  the  condition  of  inspii-atian,  which  we  suppose  to  be  tlic 
author's  meaning, — and  not  it  the  condition  of  possessing 
truth,  wisdom,  goodness,  religion.  But  as  the  possession  of 
these,  not  inspiration,  is  the  end  we  should  aim  at,  and  if 
these  are  attainable  withont  the  inspiration  as  a  means,  what 
is  the  office  or  use  of  inspiration  \  Really,  we  do  not  know, 
and  we  confess  we  cannot  understand  why  transcendentalist^ 
iisflcrt  it  at  all,  unless  because  they  think  it  would  not  appear 
religious  to  deny  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  homage  they  pay  to- 
tnitli;  perhaijfl  the  '-pear,"  as^Luther  called  the  uhristian 
miracles,  which  they  throw  to  children.  At  any  rate,  tlic 
matter  is  left  quite  in  the  dark. 

Having  done  our  best  to  explain  away  the  difSculties  like- 
ly to  embarrass  our  uwtranscendental  readers,  we  are  led  very 
naturally  to  ask,  what  are  the  proofs  by  which  transconden- 
talists  attempt  to  sustain  their  jioaition,  that  all  religious  in- 
stitutions liave  their  principle  and  cause  in  human  nature? 
But  transcendentalists  regard  this  question  of  proofs  afi  a 
delicate  one,  and  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  demand  for  proofs 
as  a  decided  breach  of  politeness,  a  downright  piece  of  im- 
pertinence. They  do  not  reason ;  they  affirm,  and  we  should 
take  their  simple  assertion  iis  sufficient.  They  are  not  rea- 
Boners,  but  aeers  ;  and  will  wo  not  believe  them,  wheu  they 
tell  us  what  they  see?  Their  doctrine  rests  not  on  discur- 
eion,  but  on  intuition.  The  intuition  is,  indeed,  possible  to- 
all,  but  not  to  all  states  of  the  souL  The  soul  must  he  pre- 
pared, and  its  vision  purged  by  regimen,  and  strengthened 
by  exercise.  We  mu8t,l>y  strict  regimen  and  exercise,  rise 
to  the  pure  empyrean,  and  then  we  shall  see  and  know  for 
ourselves.  Then  no  proofs  will  be  needed ;  and  before  then 
none  can  be  appreciated.  Proofs  offei-ed  to  one  still  in  the 
low  regions  of  tne  logical  understanding  are  pearls  cast  Ir- 
fore  Bwine.  What  avails  it  to  reason  with  a  blind  man  on 
colore?   Conoh  his  eyes  first.    So  conch  the  eyes  of  thesonl,. 
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the  windows  towards  God,"  and  you  will  wutit  no 
ife;  yoii  will  see  as  we  see,  and  all  we  see.  Moreover, 
must  take  the  proper  attitude  to  ace.  Tlie  tr.tiiscend- 
ental  attitude  is  to  turn  the  eyes  upside  down,  and  look  at 
tilings  through  your  legs.*  Yon  and  the  objects  you  aee 
will  then  l>e  revered;  and  the  essence  of  transcendeiitali^ui 
not  in  seeing  what  others  do  not  see,  but  in  seeing  what 
'  the  world  sees, — liiit  with  the  seer  and  the  seen  reversed. 
But  if,  by  a  rare  confIi<s(!eusion  to  our  rationoHir/,  tran- 
■BtreiiiJentaliata  deign  to  discuss  the  question  of  proofs  wiHi 
us,  they  refer  us  to  their  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  identity 
of  the  one  nature,  which  surges  under  all  forms,  and  which, 
out  of  courtesy  to  the  religious  world,  they  are  pleased  to 
call  God.  What  we  foolislily  imagine  to  he  distinct  natures 
are,  as  distinct  from  this  one  nature,  mere  forms,  more  phe- 
nomena, and  therefore  unproductive.  But  there  can  bo  nt> 
phenomenon  without  l)eing,  any  more  than  a  shadow  witli- 
ont  a  substance.  The  being  of  each  particular  phenomenon 
is  tlie  one  identical  nHinre,  universal  in  all.  particular  in 
each.  But  tiiia  nature  is  named  always  from  the  particular 
pheiiomeno"  or  class  of  phenomena  in  which  it  manifests  it- 
self. Manifesting  itself  in  the  phenomenul  man,  it  is  called 
manor  hum'tii.  nahire,  and  is  precisely  what  is  jneaiit  by 
man  considered  as  real  instead  of  phenomenal.  But  as  the 
phenomenal  is  in  itself  unproductive,  all  in  the  history  of 
must  proceed  from  tJiia  nature,  wliicli  we  term  bnmau 
nature.  Rehgious  institutions  are  facts  in  man's  history ; 
^therefore  they  proceed  from,  or  have  their  principle  and 
in  human  nature. 
Moreover,  if  von  consider  the  matter,  your  demand  for 
_iroofB  is  exceeaingty  foolish.  There  can  be  nothing  in  iiis- 
tory  which  has  not  its  principle  and  cause  in  nature.  But 
all  natures  are  really  one  and  tlit  same  nature,  however  di- 
vemitied  the  forms  of  its  manife^tatioti,  and  this  one  nature 
18  the  nature  of  all  men  and  of  each  m.an,  is  in  all  and  in 
each  ;  for  no  man  can  be  without  a  nature.  Then  you  need 
but  study  your  own  nature,  look  into  yourselves,  in  orderto 
and  know  the  truth  of  our  position.  All  truth  is  in  na- 
ire.  and  all  nature  is  in  each  man.  Each  man  contains  all 
le  facts  of  history  in  himself,  and  can  ascertain  them  from 

•"Turn  Uie  eyes  nprirte  down,  by  looking  at  tte  landwape ttirough 
'  ~.r  legB.  and  liow  asref-nblc  la  Ibe  liindscnp;,  thou);;h  you  have  Beeii  it 
■y  limes r—U.  W.  KuEnaoN,  Nature,  p.  64. 
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Uie  andyeU  of  bis  own  eonsciunsnese.  Xutare  is  eafteiilially 
intelligent,  and  therefore  each  tiiaD  iiiuiit  needs  know  all 
that  hna  been,  is,  or  is  to  be,  and  therefore  all  phenomena 
past,  preaeut,  and  to  come.  We  Lave,  then,  a  nniversal  iu- 
tnitire  power,  and  therefore  may  have  the  particular  intui- 
tion of  the  fact  in  fjuestion.  ThiB  nnivereal  iiitnitive  power 
ie  the  transcendental  faculty  of  the  sonl  which  we  assert,  and 
from  which  we  derive  our  name  of  traoacendentalists.  Har- 
ing  this  facnltj,  we  can  of  ourselves  know  all  things.  Henoe 
trnr  Mr.  Parker  is  a  perfect  master  of  all  history,  corrects  the 
statements  of  Moeee,  and  gives  ns  a  full  and  anthentie  ac- 
connt  of  the  creation,  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  and 
of  all  that  has  befallen  or  is  to  befall  biiii  in  his  pilgrimage 
tbroagb  the  ages ;  and  he  could,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  t3l 
as  the  precise  nnmber,  age,  size,  and  color,  wbetlier  blue  or 
ringstreaked,  of  the  dogs  tliat  licked  up  Jezabel's  blood. 
Why  not  ?  He  has  but  to  sink  the  phenomenal  man,  the 
Park^ritas,  which  is  (here  form  and  in  reality  nothing,  and 
fall  back  on  the  impersonal  soul,  on  his  real  self,  and  he  is 
ttniversal  nature,  the  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  omaipo 
tent  God,  in  which  sense  he  assists  at  the  birth  of  all  phenom- 
ena, not  as  spectator  only,  but  also  as  creator.  He  was 
present  when  the  stare  were  set  in  their  course ;  he  beheld 
when  the  earth  was  fashioned  and  poised  on  nothing ;  he 
heard  the  song  of  the  eons  of  the  morning,  and  to  him,  as 
creator,  rose  the  exulting  hymn  of  praise.  What  we  say  of 
Mr.  Parker  we  may  say  of  all  men  and  of  each  man ;  for 
each  is  in  all,  and  all  are  in  each.  All,  then,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, may  know  alt  things.  What  need,  then,  of  proofs  ? 
Why  carry  coals  to  Newcastle  ? 

lliiB  established,  the  transcend entaliat  can  have  no  further 
tronbb.  He  carries  in  him  the  measure  of  all  things,  as  he 
asserts  in  his  fin<t  fundamental  principle,  namely, — Mail  is 
the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness.  Nay.  not  the  measure 
only,  but  the  source  of  all  things.  He  wills,  and  it  is ;  com- 
mands, and  it  stands  fast.  All  historical  facts  adjust  them- 
selves to  his  standard,  nnd  his  explanations  of  all  pnenomena 
are  final.  What  beyond  his  simple  assertion  can  the  most 
captious  or  the  most  rational  demand  \  What  he  aasei-ts  is 
asserted  on  the  highest  conceivable  authority.  The  world 
believes  in  the  fact  of  inspiration.  So  far,  so  good.  It  \»v^ 
lieves,  or  supposes  it  believes,  inspiration  to  be  a  supernat- 
nral  fact, — tiie  communication,  in  a  supernatural  manner, 
of  facta  pertaining  to  tlie  supernatural  order.     If  by  aujter- 
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itwal  it  means  BUpei-eenmial,  all  very  well ;  but  if  more,  it 

wrong,  for  there  is  no  supernatural,  since  tliere  is  but  one 
"naturi!,  and  nature  cannot  tnuiacend  or  eurpass  itself.  Tlie 
world  lias  fancied  tliat  Alujigbty  God  has  not  only  inspired 
particular  individuals,  but  that  be  has  eetablished  poBitive 
religions  institutions,  which  inuM  be  accepted  and  obeyed  as 
■the  essential  condition  of  pleasing  him ;  but  in  this  it  only 
'"~',ve8  form  to  the  great  fact,  that  it  always  seeks  to  embody 

)  conceptions  of  what  is  highest  and  best,  and  to  impose  on 
itself  its  embodiment  as  law.  It  obeys  in  this,  indeed,  its 
liighegt  conceptions,  but  neverthelesa  blunders.  The  world 
iias  adored  Jesus  as  the  incarnate  God.  All  right,  for  lie 
■was  the  incarnate  God,  and  so  is  every  man.  Jesus  waa  only 
the  type  of  what  all  men  may  and  should  be,  the  most  |.K;r- 
fect  model  'of  the  true  man — always  excepting  Mr.  Tiit-t^ 
dore  Parker — the  world  has  as  yet  beheld.  The  world  has 
said  Jesus  was  the  <mly  incarnate  God.  In  this  it  has  been 
wrong,  through  ignorance  or  craft,  has  listened  to  priests  and 
monks,  instead  of  its  own  great  nature.  In  this  way  tran- 
Bcendentalists  survey  all  religious  institutioos,  and  tell  us,  ee 
cathedra,  what  is  tme,  what  is  false,  where  we  are  right,  and 
where  we  are  wrong.  They  do  it  all  by  virtue  of  their  in- 
herent godsliip.  They  cannot  possibly  err;  for  they  are 
themselves  the  infallible  criterion,  are  in  themselves  the 
Oroat  Soul,  the  Universal  Soul,  Impersonal  Nature,  the 
Eternal  and  All-perfect  God. 

But,  dear  friends,  you  forget  yourselves.  On  your  own 
principles,  we  are  God  as  well  as  you,  and  have  the  same 
Great  Soul  underlying  ns  thut  you  have.  If  yon  plant  your- 
selves on  your  godsnip,  we  must  plant  ourselves  on  onrs. 
Ours,  as  yon  yourselves  assert,  is  tlie  equal  of  yours ;  why, 
then,  are  we  to  yield  to  you,  rather  than  you  to  us  f  If  you 
are  right,  our  godsliip  is  one  and  identical  with  yours,  wljy, 
then,  IS  not  its  voice  as  authoritative,  when  in  us  and  the 
race  it  condenms  you,  as  when  in  you  it  condemns  ns'(  In 
the  race  and  in  us,  it  testifies  alike  to  what  you  concede  and 
what  you  deny.  In  the  race  and  in  us,  it  positively  rejects 
jourinterpreUitionBof  the  facts  of  religious  history,  and  pro- 
noimces  you — Trajiscendentalist-s.  It  it  is  the  voice  of  God 
always  and  everywhere  the  same,  how  can  it  testify  to  one 
thing  in  us  and  tt*  another  in  you,  and  why  is  its  denial  in  yon 
■  -• iriunonnt  to  its  affirmation  in  ns  f  Is  it  becanse  you  mok 
hings  with  the  eyes  turned  upside  down,  and  through 
r  legs,  and  we  do  not!     This  is  something,  we  owoj  bnt 
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it  can  hardly  avail  you.  How  do  you  establish  the  fact  that 
your  mode  of  lookiug  is  pruft-ralile  to  oiirs  (  Nay,  it  cannot 
he  so  good.  Ours  is  nnqiiestionahly  tlie  most  nfitural  mode, 
m  well  as  the  easiest  and  least  constrained.  On  year  own 
principles,  all  tnith  is  in  nature,  and  the  more  in  conformity 
one  18  with  natnre,  the  more  natural  his  mode  of  looking, 
the  truer  and  more  trustworthy  ie  his  intuition.  Decidedly, 
then,  we  and  the  race,  who  look  at  thi-  hiiiilseape  with  onr 
eyes  in  their  normal  position,  have  altuguther  Hie  advantage 
of  you  wJio  look  at  it  with  yonr  eyes  upside  down,  through 
your  legs,  and,  in  iiase  of  difference,  must  trust  our  godship 
in  profei-ence  to  yours. 

The  primal  error  of  transcendentalism,  as  must  be  obvious 
to  the  philosophic  reader,  is  in  the  denial  of  suhstantial 
foniis  or  distinct  natures,  and  the  assertion  of  the  unity  and 
identity  of  all  natures  in  one  and  the  same  universal  nature, 
(rrantine;  this  denial  and  assertion,  the  greater  part  of  their 
sv^tein  follows  ae  a  necessary  logical  consequence.  But  the 
absurdity  of  the  consenuence  is  the  refutation  of  the  princi- 
ple. Any  principle  which  compels  us  to  assert  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  gravitation  and  purity  of  heart,  be- 
tween the  nature  of  a  atone  and  the  natnre  of  man.  and  be- 
tween the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  God,  thus  mak- 
ing 6od  tlie  nature  of  the  stone,  and  therefore  stone  itself, 
is  refuted  by  that  figure  of  logic  termed  reductlo  ad  abaur- 
dwm,  and  may  be  dismissed  without  further  comment. 

Transcendental  ists  have  probably  been  \sA  phUoKopkicaily 
to  the  adoption  of  this  error,  by  attempting  to  reduce  the 
categories  of  reason  to  the  single  category  of  being  and  phe- 
nomenon. Aristotle  gave  us  ten  categories,  which  he  made 
forms  of  the  object,  or  at  least  forms  of  the  ruaflon,  with 
their  foundation  in  reality ;  Kant  has  given  us  fifteen,  which 
he  makes  purely  forma  of  the  subject ;  transcendentalists, 
following  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Cousin,  attempt  to  identify 
the  subject  and  object,  and  to  resolve  all  the  categories  into 
one.  Cousin,  indeed,  professes  to  recognize  two,  substance 
and  cause ;  but  he  resolves  that  of  cause  into  that  of  sub- 
stance, by  defining  substance,  in  the  last  analysis,  after  Leil>- 
nitz  and  some  of  the  schoolmen,  to  be  vie  activa,  or  acting 
force ;  and,  by  resolving  the  effect  into  the  reaction  of  the 
cause,  he  really  retains  only  the  category  of  substance,  or 
being  and  phenomenon, — wliich,  as  Schelling  himself  has 
admitted,  is  sheer  Spinozism,  or  downright  pantheism, — the 
abyss  in  which  all  modern  philosophy  is  rapidly  losing  it- 
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M.  Consin  pridee  biinBelf  on  tliis  rednetion  of  the  cate- 
ies,  and  i-egaras  it  as  IiU  chief  claim  to  originality  as  a 

aphysician;  but,  though  we  own  we  were  simple  enough 

to  be  talcen  with  it.  we  i-ouHider  it  tlie  rock  rni  which  hi.' 
split,  and  the  source  of  hie  faihire,  Kant  was  wrong  iu 
making  the  eatemtries  forma  of  the  subject,  witliout  aiiv 
**" "indation  in  reality,  and  thus  falling  iutrt  pure  oouceptual- 
1,  the  old  error  of  Abelard,  but  which  may  be  rejected 
;ln»nt  falling  into  the  error  of  either  the  realists  yr  the 
)TtunaliBts ;  but  his  list  of  tlie  ca.togories  ih  pi-obably  com- 
and  exact,  ailniitting  neither  of  enlargement  nor  of  re- 
i^luction. 

If  being  or  substance,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  vis  activa, 
or  acting  force,  it  is  causative  and  productive  of  effects;  and 
if  intiuite,  it  must  be  capable  of  producing  diversified  ef- 
fects, and  effects,  in  their  spliere  and  degree,  themselves  pro- 
ductive of  effects.  Then  each  of  these  effects,  inasmuch  as 
productive  of  effects,  will  be  a  being,  and,  as  productive  of 
effects  diverse  from  those  of  othei-s,  a  being  of  a  distinct  and 
diffurent  nature.  Transcendentalists  admit  the  category  of 
beuig  as  vis  activa;  they  also  admit  infinite  being.  Then 
they  must  concede  the  possibility  of  distinct  and  different 
natures.  Then  they  cannot  assert  a  priori^  that  tbere  is 
only  one  and  the  same  nature  under  all  forms  of  existence  ; 
anti  as  they  do  not  protend  to  be  able  to  aiu^ert  it  a  poste- 
riori, to  establish  it  liy  positive  proofs,  tliey  have  no  right  to 
assert  it  at  all. 

Transcendentalists  have  been  led  also  into  the  same  error, 
by  misapprehending  the  true  doctriue  of  God's  immanence 
in  creation.     God,  say  they,  is  not  merely  oausa  transiens, 
but  also  causa  immanent,  and  therefori.  muet  be  immanent 
in  all  his  works;  which  is  true.     He  must  be  immanent  in 
his  essential  character.     True  again.     He  is  essentially  be- 
ing; then  he  must  be  immanent  as  being;  then  immanent 
as  the  being  of  all  and  of  each.    He  is  essentially  cause ;  then 
he  must  be  immanent  as  cause ;  then  he  is  the  causativenefw 
of  alt  and  of  each.     But  the  conclusions  do  not  follow,     He 
indeed,  immanent  in  all  as  being,  not  as  the  being  of  a,\l 
*  of  each,  but  as  that  which  oreaUs  and-  sustalnt  the  be- 
of  all  and  of  each.     He  is  immanent  as  cause,  not  as  the 
itiveuess  of  all  and  of  eaeh ;  but  as  th^  which  creates 
sustains  the  cansativeness  of  all  and  of  eiieh.     He  is 
laueut,  not  as  the  subject,  but  as  that  whicii  creates  and 
Ins  the  eabject,  and  distinguishable  from  it  as  the  cause 
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from  the  effect.  Non  implicat,  then,  to  Bnppose  that  be 
creates  and  sustaina  different  subjects,  difieretit  beinge,  di^ 
tinguishable  hy  nature — or  their  inherent  jjower  or  quality 
of  producing  diverse  effeete — both  from  himself  and  from 
one  another,  us  all  the  world  believes,  as  ia  implied  in  eveiy 
speech  or  language  of  men,  and  which  must  be  assamed,  or 
it  ia  impossible  to  reason  a  single  moment,  or  even  to  make 
a  single  intelligible  proposition.  This  last  consideration  U 
of  itself  sufficient  to  convict  tlie  transcend  en  talistR,  and  oughi 
to  silence  them  forever.  The  authority  of  the  human  race 
is  for  them  the  liighest  conceivable  authority  ;  for  it  is.  on 
their  principles,  the  anthority  of  God.  Then,  since  the  race 
never  coofonnds  itself  with  any  other  race, — since  it  be- 
lieves, and  always  has  believed,  there  is  some  real  difference 
between  the  nature  of  a  stone  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  between 
a  maggot  and  a  man,  between  man  and  God, — and  as  it  never 
gathers  grapes  of  thorns,  or  tigs  of  thistles, — transcendeu- 
talists  are  bound  to  admit  the  reality  of  distinct  natures,  by 
an  autliority  they  cannot  gainsay,  without  abandoning  their 
whole  theory. 

Aasnmtng  the  reality  of  distinct  natures, — that  God  lias 
made  and  sustains  all  beings,  each  after  its  kind, — that  there 
are  real  genera  and  species,  substantial  forms,— and  that  eat'li 
race  of  beings  has  its  specific  nature,  then  what  conies  with- 
in the  scope  of  that  nature  ia  ■natural,  pertains  to  the  natural 
order,  and  what  transcends  it  is  ^^^^'natttral,  pertains  to  the 
snpernatui-al  oi-der.  Eacli  specific  nature,  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  specific,  is  luuited,  finite ;  and  then  an  infinite  distance 
between  it  and  God,  who  ia  infinite.  Then  necessarily  an 
infinite  order  above  the  highest  specific  or  created  nature, 
that  is  to  say,  an  infinite  supernatural  order,  of  which  the 
highest  conceivable  created  nature  knows  and  can  conceive 
nothing  by  virtue  of  its  natural  powers.  If  there  is  a.  God, 
then  there  is  and  must  be  a  siipematural  order.  The  trau- 
acendentalists  profess  to  believe  in  God.  Then  they  inn&t 
admit  that  there  is  a  supernatural  order,  of  whidi  they 
neither  have  nor  can  have  any  knowledge  by  any  natural 
means.  Nothing,  then,  hinders  God,  if. he  cliooses,  from 
reveahng  supernaturally  more  or  less  of  this  snpernataral 
order  to  such  of  his  creatures  as  he  has  made  naturally  in- 
telligent. It  may  be,  that  the  end  for  which  he  intended 
muu,  when  he  made  him,  lies  not  in  the  plane  of  his  natu- 
ral powers,  but  in  this  very  supernatural  order.  If  so,  our 
true  end  is  attainable  by  no  uatui-al  means,  and  is,  and  niiist 
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he,  nnnttaiiiahle  witliont  sHpematural  aid.  Tlien  either  God 
has  made  U8  for  an  tin  attain  able  end,  ■which  wonld  iniplicHte 
his  power,  liis  wisdom,  or  his  justice ;  or  he  fornishea  us  the 
Bopcrnatural  aid  by  which  it  is  attainable,  and  withoutwhich 
it  IB  not  attainable.  If  he  furniahea  this  aid,  he  raay,  if  lie 
I'hooeea,  fumisli  it  through  positive  institntione,  to  the  (il> 
Bervance  of  which  he  attaches  the  grace  needed,  liut  whether 
he  has  made  tie  for  a  siipernatunu  destiny,  for  an  end  which 
transcends  the  natui-al  ortler  and  pertains  to  the  supernatu- 
ral order,  whether  be  lina  furnished  as  the  en  per  natural  means 
of  attaining  it,  and  wliether  he  has  fiiniislied  these  meane 
tbi-ongli  positive  institutions,  and,  if  so,  throngh  what  or 
wbic'li  institutions,  are  all  questions  of  fact,  and  mu^t  bede- 
.cidedas  questions  of  fact,  not  of  reason.  The  human  race 
lieves  that  he  has  made  ua  for  a  supernatural  end,  and  that 
furnislies  ua  the  necessary  aid  through  positive  institu- 
ions,  and  CathoHes  lielieve  throueh  the  positive  institutions 
whicii  we  cal!  the  Catholic  Cburcn.  Trauscendentalists  be- 
lieve, or  at  least  assert,  tlie  contrary.  Here  arc  the  parties, 
and  here  is  the  issue,  Tiie  issue  is  obviously  one  of  fact,  and 
can  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  proper  documents 
and  monuments  in  the  case. 

If  the  documents  and  monuments  be  authentic,  it  has  been 
generally  conceded  the  decision  must  be  in  favor  of  th^  super- 
naturalists.  So  have  thought  believers;  the  unbelievers  of 
the  last  century  thought  the  same,  and  therefore  frankly  de- 
nied their  authenticity.  Tlie  advocates  of  religion  met  this 
denial,  and  proved  tlie  documents  and  monuments  to  be  au- 
thentic, and  by  all  the  rules  of  evidence  to  be  admissible 
and  conclusive.  Transcen  dental  iets  saw  this,  and  thtis  saw 
that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  attempt  to  impeach  the  tes- 
timony. But  could  they  not  admit, it,  and  even  turn  it 
against  the  Bupernatoralists  i    The  tiling,  if  it  conld  be  done, 

ould  be  capital ;  it  would  be  overthrowing  religion  by 

wjans  of  religion.  Wliy  can  it  not  be  donel!  Protestant- 
baa  conqueped  for  us  the  glorious  right  of  private  inter- 
tation.     It  is  done.     We  will  accept  the  documents,  but 

iterpret  them  in  onr  own  way,  and  show  the  religionists 
that  they  have  never  understood  them.  What  they  have 
applied  to  the  supernatural  order  we  will  apply  to  man'u 
natural  relations,  powers,  and  destiny,  and  our  cause  is  won. 
The  documents  are  authentic.  Conceded.  Then  their 
testimony  must  be  referred  to  the  natnral  order,  since  there 
ia  no  sitpematural  order.     Then,  if  you  attempt  to  interpret 
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them  in  favor  of  a  supernatural  order,  yon  attempt  to  ini- 

feach  them  by  making  thetn  testify  in  favor  of  what  is  not. 
f  yon  believe  them,  you  imist  believe  with  ns;  if  you  dis- 
believe them,  you  must  etill  believe  with  us, — for  then,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  principles,  yoii  have  no  aiithoritj  for 
believing  otherwiHe.  Ton,  as  well  as  we,  are  bound  to  pre- 
enme  the  docnments  are  authentic ;  then  they  must  receive 
a  transcondeDtal  interpretation,  and  then  they  prove  tran- 
scendentalism, and  you  must  be  transcendent alists  on  their 
authority,  if  on  no  other.  Would  you  be  guilty,  or  have  \w 
guilty,  of  the  absurdity,  of  the  blasphemy,  of  making  tht-m 
testify  to  what  is  false  or  absurd  i  This  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  mode  in  which  tlie  author  of  the  work  before  us  rea- 
sons in  regard  to  the  Bible,  and  is  but  a  simple  statement  of 
the  exegetical  canon  he  adopts  in  its  iutcrpretation.  The 
force  of  tlie  argument  lies  solely  in  the  assumption  tliat 
there  is  no  supernatural  order,  which  is  false,  if  there  bo  a 
God  ;  and  its  beauty  consists  in  assuming  the  truth  of  tran- 
scendentalism, and  "then  gravely  eoncludiug  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  mstance,  if  authentic,  must  be  so  interpreted  as 
to  teach  it,  and,  if  they  teacli  it,  those  who  believe  thcui 
must  believe  it.  This  is  what  may  be  called  transc^ndtm- 
tal  logic,  and  certainly  transcends  all  the  author  of  tlie  Ot"- 
ffanonever  thought  of  commending. 

But,  after  all,  transccndentalists  must  sustain  their  iatei-- 

Erctatiou  of  the  documents  and  monuments  of  religion  either 
y  an  appeal  to  the  divine  and  supernatural,  or  by  an  appuol 
to  the  human  and  natural.  If  by  the  former,  they  concede 
what  they  deny  and  wish  to  disprove ;  if  by  the  latter,  tUey 
are  refuted  by  the  very  authority  to  which  they  appeal.  The 
human  and  natural  must  bo  collected  from  tlicir  operation  ; 
for.  so  far  aa  inoperative,  tliey  are,  eo  far  as  their  authority 
is  concerned,  as  if  they  were  not.  Then,  after  the  divine 
and  supernatural,  the  assent  of  the  race  must  bo  the  be.st 
and  most  authoritative  exponent  of  what  is  hum^n  and  nat- 
ural; for  it  is  only  in  the  race  that  we  have  a  fnll  view  of 
the  human  and  natural  in  operation.  But  the  race  doe«  not 
sustain  the  transcendentalists;  it  agrees,  whether  believing 
or  not  believing,  that  the  sense  of  the  documents  and  mon- 
uments I'elates  to  the  supernatural.  Then  the  transcenden- 
talists must  abandon  their  interpretation,  as  contradicted  by 
the  only  authority  on  which  they  can  rely  for  sustaining  it. 
Then  they  must  admit  the  snpematuml  order;  then  super- 
natural revelation  ;  then  positive  I'cligioue  institutions;  and 
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the  Catholic  Ohorah ;  or  impeacli  the  ducumenlis  TJiis 

■Iter  alternative  is  out  of  the  queftioii,  aa  they  themselves 

iinit,  by  their  effort  to  explain  them  in  accordance  with 

imtnralisni.     Then  nothing  roiuaina  for  them,  if  tliey  do  not 

wish  to  wi-ito  themselves  down  what  Dogberry  wished  to 

be  written  down,  to  confess  that  they  have  been  cliibiin^ 

,  their  own  shadow,  and  to  beg  God  to  forgivo  their  folly  und 

ity,  and  to  receive  them  aw  Imnible  postulants  at  the 

r  of  his  cliurcii. 

have  now  gone  through  with  what  we  proposed  to  suy 
on  Tran»ce7ideiUalUm,  or  latest  form  of  hiJldelUy.     We 
have  said  all  we  have  judged  to  be  neceeeary  to  enable  our 
readers  to  uuderstand  itti  essential  character,  and  all  that  can 
be  requisite  for  its  refutation.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
what  we  have  said  will  have  much  influence  on  contirnied 
'transeeudentalifitfl  themselves;  but  we  trust  in  God  that  it 
may  serve  to  put  tliose  who  are  ae  yet  unbittcn  on  their  guard, 
ana  make  our  readers  generally  more  suspiciouK  of  the  novel 
principles  of  modem  htei-ature  and  philosophy.    The  danger 
IS  not,  that  any  mau  with  hia  eyes  open  will  espouse  tran- 
scendantalism,  when  fully  developed,  and  dressed  in  it8  own 
bra  ;  but  that  specious  principles  which  imply  it  may  lie 
ibibed  by  well-meaning  individuals  before  suspecting  the 
ital  conseqaenees  they  involve.    In  fact,  all  mouem  philoa- 
_:)hy  and  uterature  are  more  or  less  tinctured  with  tran- 
scendentalism, and  we  find  not  unfrequuntly  traces  of  it 
where  we  are  not  only  eorry  to  find  them,  bat  where  we  lit- 
tle expected  them.  Ine  enemy  haa  sown  its  principles  broad- 
st  over  the  motiem  world,  and  they  rarely  f  iiil  to  spring  up, 
id  flourish,  and  bear  tlieir  poisonoas  fmit.     One  hardly 
when  he  is  safe  in  accepting  any  view  or  doctrine  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  rcformiition.     lict  no  man  fan- 
cy, because  he  ciui  laugli  at  the  absurdity  of  transcendental- 
ism, when  full  grown,  and  displaying  itself  in  all  its  deform- 
i^,  at>6urdity.  and  impiety,  ttiat  ne  is  in  no  danger  of  coun- 
t^ianciug  it.     Even  while  lau^limg,  he  may  find  tiiat  he  is 
sustaining  principles  which  logically  imply  it. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  the  real  sum  and  substance  of  tran- 
Bceiidentalism,  this  latest  and  noblest  birth  of  Time,  as  its 
friends  regard  it,  and  from  which  we  are  ])roiiused  the  nni- 
versal  pafingeHesia  of  man  and  nature, — what  is  it,  when  re- 
duced to  its  simple,  positive  teachings  ?  We  have  been  led 
"irouch  tomes  of  metaphysical  lore;  we  have  been  allured 
f  brilliant  promises  of  a  recovered  Eden  ;  we  have  been  flat- 
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tered  by  glowing  descriptions  of  our  godlike  powere.  affini- 
ties, and  tendencies ;  we  havt;  been  transported  by  the  jib- 
eorance  that  we  may  dispenee  with  priests,  prophets,  inter- 
eeesors,  and  mediators,  and  of  ourselves  approach  the  Infi- 
nite One  face  to  face,  and  drink  our  supply  at  the  primal 
Fountain  of  Tnith  itself ;  but  now,  having  lingered  till  the 
ascending  sun  has  exhaled  the  dewdrop  and  exhausted  the 
gems  and  precious  stones  which  sparkled  in  rich  profnsiot* 
at  our  feet,  what  is  the  real  and  positive  value  of  what  has 
RO  long  detained  and  cliarmed  us  ?  Things  are  what  they 
are ;  man  is  what  he  is,  and  by  a  right  use  of  his  faculties 
may  be,  do,  and  know  all  he  can  be,  do,  and  know.  So  far 
as  we  are  wise,  good,  and  loving,  so  far  we  have  and  know 
wisdom,  goodness,  love ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  and  know 
wisdom,  goodness,  love,  we  have  and  know  God,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  wisaoin,  goodness,  love.  He  who  knows  more  of  these 
knows  more  than  he  who  knows  less.  If  the  possession  of 
wisdom,  goodness,  love,  be  inspiration,  then  lie  who  has  the 
most  wisdom,  goodness,  love,  is  the  most  inspired, — and  to 
be  more  iuspired,  be  must  get  more  wisdom,  goodness,  love. 
To  be  more  inspired,  he  must  be  more  inspired.  lf*white 
be  white,  then  white  is  white ;  if  black  be  black,  then  what  is 
black  is  black ;  if  two  be  two,  then  two  are  two.  Or,  in  two 
grand  formulas  from  Mr.  Parker,  "  Goodness  is  goodneas," 
and  "  Be  good  and  do  good,"  and— you  will  be  good  and  do 
good !  If  this  is  not  the  whole  of  transcendentjilism,  when 
divested  of  its  denials,  its  blas]iheiny,  and  its  impiety,  and  re- 
duced to  its  simple  dogmatic  teaching,  then  we  have  given 
days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  to  its  study  to  no  purpose. 
Stated  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  it  is  the  veriest  common- 
place imaginable.  It  is  merely  "  much  ado  about  nothing,** 
or  "  a  tempest  in  a  teapot."  Dressed  np  in  the  glittenng 
robes  of  a  tawdry  rhetoric,  or  wrapped  in  the  mystic  folds 
of  an  unusual  audunintelhgibledialect,  it  may  impose  on  the 
simple  and  credulous ;  but  to  attempt  to  ssitisfy  one's  spirit- 
oal  wants  with  it  is  as  vain  as  to  attempt  to  fill  one's  self  witli 
tJie  east  wind,  or  to  warm  one's  freezing  hands  on  a  cold 
winter's  night  by  holding  them  up  to  the  moon.  Yet  its 
teachers  are  the  great  lights  of  this  age  of  light,  before  whom 
all  the  great  lights  of  past  times  pale  as  the  stars  before  the 
sun.  Men  and  women,  through  some  mistake  not  in  a  Inna- 
tie  hospital,  run  after  them  with  eagerness,  hang  with  delight 
on  their  words,  and  smack  their  lips  as  if  feeriing  on  honey. 
Our  Protestant  pojmlations,  on  whom  the  sun  of  the  refor- 
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mation  shines  in  its  effulgence,  are  moved,  run  towards  their 
teaching,  and  are  about  to  hail  it  as  the  Tenth  Avatar  come 
to  redeem  the  world.  Wonderful  teachers  I .  Wonderful 
populations !    Wonderful  age  ! 

In  conclusion ;  while  surveying  the  mass  of  absurdities  and 
impieties  heaped  together  under  th^  name  of  transcendental- 
ism, and  which  attract  so  many,  and  even  some  of  our  own 
friends,  whose  kindness  of  heart,  whose  simple  manners,  and 
whose  soundness  of  judgment  on  all  other  subjects  command 
our  love  and  esteem,  we  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the 
utter  impotence  of  human  reason  to  devise  a  scheme  which 
reason  herself  shall  not  laugh  to  scorn.  As  often  as  man  has 
attempted  of  himself  alone  to  build  a  tower  which  should 
reach  to  heaven,  or  to  connect  by  his  own  skill  and  labor  the 
earthly  with  the  celestial,  and  make  a  free  and  easy  passage 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  Lord  has  derided  his  impotent 
efforts,  confounded  his  language,  and  made  confusion  more 
confused.  Uniform  failure  should  teach  us  the  folly  of  the 
attempt,  and  lead  us  to  ask,  if  it  be  not  the  highest  reason  to 
bow  to  the  divine  reason,  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  to 
have  no  will  but  the  will  of  God.  "  O  Israel  1  thou  destroy- 
est  thyself  immeiB  thy  help." 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1846.] 

We  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  at  length  the  book  the* 
title  of  which  we  have  just  quoted.  Indeed,  we  have  read 
it  only  by  proxy.  We  have  heard  it  spoken  of  in  certain 
literary  circles  as  a  remarkable  woduction,  almost  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  age.  The  Trotestant  lady  who  read  it 
for  us  tells  us  that  it  is  a  weak  and  silly  book,  unnatural  in 
its  scenes  and  characters,  coarse  and  vulgar  in  its  language 

*Margaret,  a  Tale  cf  ihe  Real  and  Ideal,  Blight  and  Bloom,  induding 
Sketches  of  a  Place  not  before  described,  eaUed  Mons  Ohrisii,  Boston  : 
1846. 
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4ind  details,  wild  and  visionary  in  its  speculations ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  portions  here  and  there  which  we  actually 
have  read,  and  from  the  source  whence  it  emanates,  we  can 
hardly  run  any  risk  in  endorsing  our  Protestant  friend's  crit- 
icism. The  author  is  a  man  not  deficient  in  natural  gifts ; 
he  has  respectable  attainments;  and  makes,  we  believe,  a 
tolerably  successful  minister  of  the  latest  form  of  Protestant- 
ism with  which  we  chance  to  be  acquainted  ;  though,  since 
we  have  not  been  introduced  to  any  new  form  for  several 
months,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  later  form,  that  none  later  exists. 

So  far  as  we  have  ascertained  the  character  of  this  book, 
it  is  intended  to  be  the  vehicle  of  certain  crude  speculations 
on  religion,  theology,  philosophy,  morals,  society,  education, 
and  matters  and  things  in  general.  The  Mons  Christi  stands 
for  the  human  heart,  and  Christ  himself  is  our  higher  or  in- 
stinctive nature,  and  if  we  but  listen  to  our  own  natures,  we 
shall  at  once  learn,  love,  and  obey  all  that  our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer teaches.  Hence,  Margaret,  a  poor,  neglected  child, 
who  has  received  no  instruction,  who  knows  not  even  the 
name  of  her  Maker,  nor  that  of  her  Saviour,  who,  in  fact, 
has  gro\vn  up  in  the  most  brutish  ignorance,  is  represented 
as  possessing  in  herself  all  the  elements  of  the  most  perfect 
Christian  character,  and  as  knowing  by  heart  all  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  The  author 
seems  also  to  have  written  his  work,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
puri>ose  of  instructing  our  instructors  as  to  the  true  method 
of  education.  He  appears  to  adopt  a  very  simple  and  a 
very  pleasant  theory  on  the  subject, — one  which  cannot 
fail  to  commend  itself  to  our  young  folks.  Love  is  the 
great  teacher  ;  and  the  true  method  of  education  is  for  the 
pupil  to  fall  in  love  with  the  tutor,  or  the  tutor  with  thepn- 

il,  and  it  is  perfected  when  the  falling  in  love  is  mutual. 

"hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  it  de- 
sirable or  even  proper  that  tutor  and  pupil  should  both  be  of 
the  same  sex.  This  would  be  to  reverse  the  natural  order, 
sin(»e  the  sexes  were  evidently  intended  for  each  other. 
This  method,  we  sui)j)ose,  should  be  called  learning  made 
easy^  or  nature  disphujtd^  since  it  would  enable  us  to  dia- 
i)ense  with  school-rooins,  prefects,  text-books,  study,  and  the 
uirch,  and  to  fall  back  on  our  natural  instincts.  These  two 
points  of  doctrine  indiciite  the  genus,  if  not  the  species,  of 
the  book,  and  show  that  it  must  be  classed  under  the  gener- 
al head  of  transcendentalism.     If  we  could  allow  ourselveB 
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[  "to  go  deeix-r  into  ilie  work  and  to  dwell  longer  on  its  liceii- 
tioLsness  and  blit-plioinj.  wo  prolmbly  might  determine  its 
epecies  as  well  as  ita  gomis.  But  this  mnst  siilliw ;  and  when 
I  we  add  that  the  aothor  seems  to  comprise  in  liimself  peveral 
•eppcieg  at  once,  besides  the  whole  genus  humbuggery,  we 
may  dismiss  the  book,  with  sincere  pity  for  him  wlio  wrote 
I  it,  and  a  real  prayer  for  hiH  sjreedy  reetoration  to  the  simple 
^^nus  humanity,  and  for  his  conversion,  through  grace,  to 
"that  Christianity  which  was  given  to  man  from  above,  and 
not,  epider-like,  spun  out  of  his  own  bowels. 
J  Yet,  bad  and  disgusting,  false  and  blaeplieinous,  as  this 
I  'book  really  is,  hating  a  few  of  its  details,  it  is  a  book  which 
no  Protestant,  ae  a  Protestant,  hae  a  right  to  eeuaure.  Many 
Protestants  affect  great  contempt  for  transcendentalism,  and 
horror  at  its  extravaganee  and  hiajiphemy ;  but  they  have  no 
■right  to  do  so.  Transcendentalism  is  a  much  more  serious 
affair  than  they  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  not  a  simple 
"  Yankee  notion,"  confined  to  a  few  isolated  individuals  in  a 
little  comer  of  New  England,  as  some  of  our  southemfriendB 
imagine,  but  is  in  fact  tJie  dominant  error  of  our  times,  is  as 
rife  in  one  section  of  our  common  country  as  in  another ;  and, 
in  principle,  at  leiist,  is  to  be  met  with  in  eveiy  popularauti- 
catnolie  writer  of  the  day,  whether  German,  French,  Eng- 
lish, or  American.  It  is,  and  has  been  from  the  first,  tlie 
fnndamental  heresy  of  the  whole  Protestant  world ;  for,  at 
bottom,  it  is  nothing  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Protestant  refonnation  itself,  and  without  assuming  it,  there 
as  no  conceivable  principle  on  which  it  is  possible  to  justify 
L  ^the  reformers  in  their  separation  fi-om  the  Catholic  Ciiurch. 
I  The  Protestant  who  refuses  to  accept  it,  with  all  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  however  frightful  or  absurd  they  may 
be,  condemns  himself  and  his  wlioJe  party. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  many  Protestants,  and,  in- 
deed, the  larger  part  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  profess  to 
I  liold  many  do<!trmes  which  are  incompatible  with  transcen- 
^deulalism ;  but  this  avails  them  nothing,  for  they  hold  them, 
vaot  as  Protestants,  but  in  despite  of  their  Protestantism,  and 
jithei-efore  have  no  right  to  hold  them  at  all.  In  taking  an 
pacoount  of  Protestantism,  we  have  the  right,  and,  indeed,  are 
\.  bound,  to  exclude  them  from  its  definition.  Every  man  is 
t  bound,  as  the  condition  of  being  ranked  among  rational  be- 
l  ings,  to  be  logically  consistent  with  himself ;  and  no  one  can 
■  «]aim  as  his  own  anv  doctrine  which  does  not  fiow  from,  or 
("Whtcb  is  not  logically  consistent  with,  his  own  first  priiici- 
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pies.  Tliis  follows  necessarily  from  the  principle,  that  of  con- 
tradictories one  must  be  false,  since  one  necessarily  excludes 
the  other.  If,  then,  the  doctrines  incompatible  with  tran- 
scendentalism, which  Protestants  profess  to  hold,  do  not  flow 
from  their  own  first  principles,  or  if  they  are  not  logically 
compatible  with  them,  they  cannot  claim  them  as  Protestants, 
and  we  have  the  right,  and  are  bound  to  exclude  them  from 
the  definition  of  Protestantism.  The  man  cannot  be  scientif- 
ically included  in  the  definition  of  the  horse,  because  both 
chance  to  be  lodged  in  the  same  stable,  or  to  be  otherwise 
found  in  juxtaposition. 

The  essential  mark  or  characteristic  of  Protestantism  is, . 
unquestionably,  dissent  from  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  subjection  to  which  the  first  Protestants  were 
spiritually  bom  and  reared.  This  is  evident  from  the  whole 
history  of  its  origin,  and  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  op- 
position to  Catholicity  is  the  only  point  on  which  all  who  are 
called  Protestants  can  agree  among  themselves.  On  every 
other  question  which  comes  up,  they  differ  widely  one  from 
another,  and  not  unfrequently  some  take  views  directly  op- 
posed to  those  taken  by  others;  butwlienit  concerns  oppos- 
ing the  church,  however  dissimilar  their  doctrines  and  tem- 
pers, they  all  unite,  and  are  ready  to  march  as  one  man  to 
the  attack.  As  dissent,  Protestantism  is  negative,  denies  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  can  include  within  its 
definition  nothing  which,  even  in  the  remotest  sense,  con- 
cedes or  implies  that  authority.  But  no  man,  sect,  or  party 
can  rest  on  a  mere  negation,  for  no  mere  negation  is  or  can 
be  an  ultimate  princii)le.  Every  negation  implies  an  affir- 
mation, and  therefore  an  affirmative  principle  which  author- 
izes it.  He  who  dissents  does  so  in  obedience  to  some  author- 
ity or  principle  which  commands  or  requires  him  to  dis- 
sent, and  this  principle,  not  the  negation,  is  his  fundamental 
principle.  Tlie  essential  or  fundamental  principle  of  Prot- 
estantism is,  then,  not  dissent  from  the  authority  of  the- 
Catholic  Church,  but  the  affirmative  principle  on  which  it 
relies  for  the  justification  of  its  dissent. 

What,  then,  is  this  affirmative  principle  ?  Wliatever  it 
be,  it  must  be  either  out  of  the  inaividual  dissenting,  or  in 
him  ;  that  is,  some  external  authority,  or  some  internal  au- 
thority. The  first  supposition  is  not  admissible ;  for  Prot- 
estants really  allege  no  authority  for  dissent,  external  to  the 
individual  dissenting, — have  never  defined  any  such  author- 
ity, never  hinted  that  such  authority  exists  or  is  needed ;  and 
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•there  ol'viously  is  no  sui^li  authority  wliitili  mu  be  addnced. 
In  point  of  fact,  8o  far  from  dissenting  from  the  church  on 
the  ground  tliat  they  are  commanded  to  do  so  by  an  exter- 
nal authority  parainount  to  the  churcli,  they  deny  theexist- 
-enoe  of  all  externa!  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  dt-- 
fend  their  dtseent  on  the  ground  that  there  lb  no  such  au- 
thority, never  waa,  and  novtjr  can  he. 

But  some  may  contend,  judging  from  the  practice  of  Prot- 
■«8tiuits,  and  what  we  know  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  orig- 
inal eetablishmout  of  Proteetiiutigiii  in  all  those  countries  m 
which  it  has  become  predominant,  that  it  does  recognize  an 
external  authority,  which  it  holds  ])ardiiioijnt  to  the  churcJj, 
.and  on  which  it  relies  for  its  justili cation.     Protestantism, 
aa  a  raatt«r  of  fact,  owea  its  establishment  to  the  aiitliority 
of  the  lay  lords  and  temporal  princes,  or,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  the  civil  autlioritj.     it  was,  ori|ifinally,  mueli  more  of  a 
political  revolt  than  of  a  strictlj'  religious  dissent,  and  its 
,  -external  causes  must  be  sought  id  the  ambition  of  princes, 
■  dating  back  from  Louis  of  liavaria,  and  including  Louis 
XIL  of  France,  rather  tlian  in  any  real  change  of  faith  oj>- 
-erated  in  the  musses  ;  and  its  way  was  prepared  by  tlie  tem- 
per of  mind  which  the  temporal  princescreated  in  theirsub- 
jects  by  the  wars  they  undertook  and  carried  on  ostensibly" 
against  the  popes  aa  political  sovereigns,  but  really  for  the 
purpose  of  possessing  the  patrimony  of  the  cliurch,  and  of 
subjecting  tlie  church,  in  their  respective  dominions,  to  the 
control  of  the  secular  power.     The    reformerg  would  have 
.aeompliahed  little  or  nothing,  if  politics  liad  not  come  to 
their  aid.     Luther  would  liave  bellowed  in  vain,  had  he  not 
■been  backed  by  the  powerful  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  im- 
mediately aided  by  the  landgrave  Philip ;   Zwingli.  and 
'  tEcolampadiiis,  and  Calvin  would  have  accomplished  nothing 
^  in  Switzerland,  if  they  had  not  secured  the  aid  of  the  scc- 
l  rtilar  arm,  and  followed  its  wishes  ;  the  powerful  Huguenot 
party  in  Fmiiee  was  more  of  a  political  than  of  a  religious 
I  (party,  and  it  dwindled  into  insignificanee  as  soon  asit  lost 
'the  support  of  great  lords,  distinguished  statesmen  and  taw- 
l .  jere,  and  provincial  parliaments.     In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
I  Norway,  the  reform  was  purely  the  act  of  the  civil  power ; 
[  in  the  United  Provinces,  it  was  embraced  as  the  principle 
I  'Of  revolt,  or  of  national  independence  ;  in  England,  it  was 
J  the  work,  oonfefisedtv,  of  the  secular  government  and  was 
l-carried  by  court  and  parliament  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Y  Jtunieuse  mivjority  of  the  nation  ;  in  Scotland,  it  was  effect- 
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ed  by  the  great  lords,  who  wished  to  usurp  to  themselves- 
the  authority  of  the  crown ;  in  this  country,  it  came  in  with 
the  civil  government,  and  was  maintained  by  civil  enact- 
ments, pains,  and  penalties.  We  might,  therefore,  be  led^ 
at  first  sight,  to  assert  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism to  be  the  supremacy  in  spirituals  of  the  civil  power. 
But  this  would  be  a  mistake,  because  it  did  not  recognize 
this  supremacy  unless  the  civil  power  was  anti-catholic,  and 
because  the  assertion  of  this  supremacy  of  the  civil  power 
in  spirituals  was  itself  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  made  without  making  the  act  of 
dissent  There  is  no  question  but  the  Protestants  did,  when- 
ever it  suited  their  purpose,  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  state 
in  spiritual  matters ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  its  nature  to  do  so,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  even  now,  and  in  this  country,  it  opi)Oses  the  Catholic 
Church  chiefly,  and  with  the  most  success,  on  the  ground 
that  Catholicity  asserts  the  freedom  of  reliarion,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  authority. 
Still  this  cannot  be  its  ultimate  principle.  The  church  taught 
and  teaches,  that,  though  the  independence  of  the  civil 
power  in  matters  piirely  temporal  is  asserted,  its  authority 
in  spirituals  is  null.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  church, 
and  as  much  to  dissent  from  her  authority  as  to  deny  her  in- 
fallibility, her  divine  authority,  or  any  article  of  the  creed 
she  tcaciies ;  and  this  must  be  denied  before  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  power  in  spirituals  can  be  asserted.  Therefore, 
if  Protestantism  did  openly,  avowedly,  assert  the  Erastian 
heresy  of  the  supremacy  ot  the  civil  power  in  spirituals,  it 
would  not  justify  her  dissent  by  an  external  authority,  un- 
less she  could  make  this  assertion  itself  on  some  external 
authority  acknowledged  to  be  paramount  to  the  church.  But 
for  this  she  has  no  external  authority,  since  the  church  de- 
nies it,  and  the  authority  of  the  state  is  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. She  can,  then,  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  state  only 
on  the  authority  of  some  principle  in  the  individual  dissent- 
ing, and  therefore  only  on  some  internal  authority.  What- 
ever authority,  then,  Protestantism  may  ascribe  to  the  civil. 
power,  it  is  not  an  external  autliority,  because  the  authority 
asserted  is  always  of  the  same  order  as  that  on  which  it  is  as- 
serted, and  can  never  transcend  it. 

Others,  again,  may  think,  since  Protestants,  and  especial- 
ly those  among  them  denominated  Anglicans  and  Episco- 
palians, occasionally  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity  and  talk. 
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f  tlie  fathers,  and  sometimea  even  pnifesH  tu  qiioti?  tliem, 
lat  they  have,  or  think  they  have,  in  CliriBtiaii  autiijuity 
s  authority  for  dissent,  virtually,  at  least,  external  to  the  in- 
ividaal  dissenting.     But  Chriatiau  antiquity,  nnlesH  read 
rith  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  church,  save  on  a  few 
[eneral  and  public  facts  inanifesttr  against   Pi-otestants,  de- 
Ides  nothing.     Understood  a&  the  church  understands  it, 
nd  it  evidently  may,  without  violence  to  its  letter  or  spirit, 
e  80  understood,  it  condemns  Protestantism  witliout  mercy. 
S  make  it  favor  Protestantism  even  nefcatively,  it  is  necus- 
'  to  resort  to  a  principle  of  interpretation  which  the  church 
s  not  concede,  and  the  adoption  of  wiiich  would,  there- 
).  involve  the  dissent  in  question.     If  we  take  with  iia 
the  canon,  that  all  the  Christian  fathers  are  to  be  understood 
in  accordance  with  the  church  when  not  manifestly  against 
her,  Oliristian  iintiijuity  will  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  Rbraan 
,  Catholic  Churoli ;  if  we  take  the  canon,  that  all  in  the  Chris- 
1  fathers  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  against  the  church, 
when  not  manifestly  in  her  favor,  Christian  antiquity  mav, 
Oa  Boine  important  dogmas,  leave  the  question  donbtfnl ; 
though  even  then  it  would,  in  fact,  be  decisive  for  the  au- 
thimlij  of  the  church,  and  therefore  implicitly  for  all  special 
dogmas.     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  nndcniahle  that  it  ia 
mly  by  adopting  this  lattpr  canon  that  Protestantism  can 
nve  any  couuteuauce  from  Oiiristian  antiquity.     But  on 
lat  autliority  do  they,  or  can  they,  adopt  such  a  canon  ? 
roteatants  call  tliemselves  reformers ;  they  are  accusers, 
asenters,  and  therefore  all  the  presumptions  in  the  ciise  are 
manifestly  against  them,  as  they  are  agdnst  all  who  iiccuse, 
bring  an  action  or  a  charge  against  others;  and  they  must 
rnake  out  a  strong  pri.i/),a  f<tcie  case,  before  they  can  turn 
■"  B  presuraptiona  in  ttieir  favor.     This  is  law,  and  it  is  jus- 
V.     Till  tliev  do  this,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the 
upch ;  and  tlien  it  is  enough  for  her  to  show  that  the  tes- 
uiHOny  of  antiquity  may.  without  violence,  be  so  understood 
as  niit  to  impeach  her  ckims.     Till  then,  nothing  will  make 
for  Protestants  which  is  not  manifestly  agiiinst  her.  so  clear 
and  express  as  by  no  allowable  latitude  of  interpretation  to 
be  reconcilable  with  her  pretensions.     That  ia  to  say,  the 
Protestant  must  impeach  the  church  on  prima  facie  evi- 
dence, before  he  can  have  the  right  to  adopt  that  canon  of 
int«rpretJitiou  witliont  which  it  is  manifestly  suicidal  for  him 
to  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity.     Take,  aa  an  illustration  of 
what  we  mean,  the  testimony  of  St.  Justin  Martyr  to  the 
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Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  It  in  clear  to  any 
one  who  readfl  the  passage,  that  the  words  in  a.  plain  and 
easy  sense  confirai  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  and  yet,  if  there 
were  an  argent  necessity  for  interpreting  tiiem  otherwise, 
we  are  not  certain  but,  without  ereater  deviation  from  the 
literal  sense  than  is  sometimes  allowed,  they  mi^hi  be  so  nn- 
derstood  as  not  to  be  incoueietent  with  the  views  of  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  which  some  Protestant  sects  profess  to 
■entertain.  But  by  what  authority,  because  they  may  be  so 
int«rpreted,  are  we  to  say  they  must  be  ?  In  truth,  it  is 
nothing  to  the  Protestant's  purpose  to  say  they  may  be, 
till  he  establishes  by  positive  authority  they  Tnust  be,  tor  it 
is  obvious  they  aiio  may  not  be.  Now,  what  and  where  is 
this  positive  authority  t  Manifestly  not  in  Christian  an- 
tiquity itself;  and  yot  it  must  be  had,  before  Cliristian  an- 
tiquity can  be  addncjd  as  authorizing  dissent  from  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  This  authority,  us  we  said  before,  must  be 
either  external  to  the  dissenter  or  internal  in  the  dissenter 
himself.  It  cannot  be  external ;  for,  after  the  chnreb,  there 
is  no  conceivable  external  authority  applicable  in  the  case. 
It  must,  then,  be  internal.  Then  the  autliority  of  Christian 
antiquity,  as  alleged  against  the  church,  is  only  the  author- 
ity' there  is  in  the  dissenter  himself,  acctirding  to  the  princi- 
ple already  established,  that  the  authority  asserted  is  neces- 
sarily of  the  same  order  as  that  on  which  it  is  asserted. 

Finally,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  inasmuch  as  all  Prot- 
estants did  at  first,  and  some  of  them  do  now.  appeal  to  tlie 
written  word,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  justification  of  their 
dissent,  that  they  have  in  these  a  red  or  a  pretended  author- 
ity, externa]  to  and  independent  of  the  dissenter,  distinct 
from  and  paramount  to  thatof  theclinrch.  But  a  niomeat's 
reflection  will  show,  even  if  the  Scriptures  were  not  in  favor 
^>f  the  church,  that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
proposed,  and  their  sense  declared,  by  the  church,  we  hold 
with  a  firm  faith  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  of  the 
highest  authority  ;  but,  if  not  so  proposed  and  interpreted, 
though  in  many  res]>ects  important  and  autlicntic  historical 
doenmente,  and  valuable  for  their  excellent  didactic  teach- 
ings, they  would  not  and  could  not  be  for  us  the  inspinxl, 
and,  in  a  supernatural  sense,  the  authoritative,  word  of  God. 
To  the  Protestant  they  are  not  and  csmuot  be  an  authority' 
external  to  the  dissenter;  because,  denying  the  unwritten 
word,  tlie  church,  and  all  authoritative  tradition,  he  has  no 
external  autliority  to  vouch  for  the  fact  that  they  ai'c  the  in- 
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i«pired  word  of  God,  or  to  di-clare  their  t^tiiiiiiie  sense.  If 
1  ttiere  be  uo  extenial  authority  to  decide  Siat  the  Bible  is  t!ie 
\  word  of  God,  and  to  declare  ite  true  sense,  the  authority  ae- 
k-eiibed  to  it  in  the  last  analyBis,  according  to  the  principle 
\  we  have  established,  is  only  the  authority  of  some  internal 
\  principle  in  the  individual  dissenting;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
I  individual,  by  virtue  of  this  internal  principle,  decides,  witli 
f  tlie  Bible  as  without  it,  what  is  and  what  is  not  God's  word, 
I  what  God  has  and  has  not  revealed  ;  and  therefore  what  he 
I  ifi  not  bound  to  believe,  what  he  ie  and  what  he  is  not  bound 
f  to  do. 

It  is,  moreover,  notorious  tliat  Protestants  do  really  deny 
'  -all  estemal  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  hold  tmit  any 
external  authority  to  determine  for  the  individual  what  he 
must  believe  would  be  manifest  usurpation,  intolerable  tyr- 
anny, to  be  resisted  by  every  one  wlio  lias  any  sense   of 
Christian  freedom,  or  of  his  rights  and  dignity  as  a  man. 
r  Even  the  Anglican  Church,  whicli  claims  to  herself  autliority 
I  in  controversies  of  faith,  acknowledges  that  she  has  no  right 
toordainany  thing  asof  necessity  to  salvation,  which  may  not 
1)6  proved  from  God's  word  written ;  and  by  implication  at 
least,  if  she  means  any  thing,  leaves  it  to  the  individual  to  de- 
termine for  himself  whether  what  she  ordains  isprovable  from 
the  written  word  or  not ;  and,  therefore,  abandons  her  own  au- 
thority, by  making  the  individual  the  judge  of  its  legality. 
No  one  mil,  furthermore,  pretend  that  Protestants  even  af- 
'  feet  to  have  dissented  from  the  CathoHc  Church,  in  which 
they  were  spiritually  born  and  reared,  in  obedience  to  an  ex- 
ternal autliority ;  that  is  to  brj,  another  cliurch,  which  tlie\' 
held  to  be  paramount  to  the  Roman  Ciithohc  Church,     It 
they  had  admitted  that  there  was  anywhere  an  authoritative 
chnrcli,  they  would  have  agreed  that  it  was  this  church,  and 
oonld  have  been  no  other.     In  denying  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Church,  they  denied,  and  intended  to  deny, 
in  principle,  all  external  authority  in  matters  of  faith  ;  and 
the  cliief   count  in  the  indictment  of  the  church,  which 
they  have  drawn  up,  and  on  which  they  have  been  For  these 
three  hundred  years  demanding  conviction,  is,  that  she  claims 
^  to  be  such  authority,  when  no  such  authority  was  institnted. 
J  or  intended  to  be  instituted.     We  may,  then,  safely  con- 
■  ■elude  that  the  affirmative  principle  on  which  Protestantism 
i  relies  for  the  justification  of  its  denial  of  Catholic  authority 
|-4S  not  some  authority  external  to  the  individual  dissenting, 
"  .und  held  to  be  paraniount  to  that  fiom  which  he  dissents. 
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Then  the  priuciple  miiet  lie  iutenuil  in  tlie  iiidividuiil  him- 
self and  this  is  preciaclj  what  ProtcBtantistn  teaches ;  for  by 
her  own  confoBBioii,  nay,  bj  her  own  boast,  her  fundamental 
principle  is.  ^ivate  Judgment.  This  was  the  only  principle 
whioh,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  ehe  coald  set  up  as  the  an- 
tagonist of  Catholic  authority ;  and  it  is  notorious  the  world 
over,  that  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  principle  that  ?he arraigns 
the  church,  and  commiinda  her  to  give  an  account  of  herself. 
We  see,  even  to-day,  emblazoned  on  the  bannere  borne  by 
the  motley  hosts  of  the  Bo-calJeil  "  Christiiin  Alliance,"  this 
fflorious  device, — The  Right  of  Prioale  Judgment.  This  is 
their  battle-cry,  d&  De^is  Vttlf  was  that  of  the  Crusaders.  It 
is  their  In  Aoo  nigno  viruxs.  "  We  want  no  infallible  pope, 
bishops,  or  church,  to  propound  and  explain  to  ua  GcKi's 
word,  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  and  make  slaves  of  oor 
very  GonscienccH.  No  !  we  are  freemen,  and  we  etrikt-  for 
freedom,  the  glorious  birthright  of  every  Christian  to  judge 
for  himself  what  is  or  what  is  not  the  word  of  God ;  that  15, 
wliat  he  is  or  is  not  to  believe."  There  is  no  mistake  in  this. 
If  there  is  any  thing  essential,  any  thing  fundamental,  in 
Protestantism,  any  tiling  which  makes  it  the  subject  of  a 
predicate  at  all,  it  is  this  far-famed  and  loud-boasted  principle 
I  liprivaie  judgni  ent. 

In  saying  this,  we  of  course  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
iisserting  that  Protestants  always,  or  even  commonly,  respet-t, 
in  their  practice,  this  right  of  private  judgment.  Practical- 
ly, every  Protestant  says  "  /  have  the  right  to  think  as  I 
please,  and  you  have  the  right  to  think  us  I  do  ;  and  if  yoo 
do  not,  I  will,  if  I  have  the  power,  compel  you  to  do  so,  or 
confiscate  your  goods,  deprive  you  of  dtizensnip,  outlaw  yoa, 
behead,  hang,  or  bum  you  ;  at  least,  irajirison  you,  fl^you, 
nr  bore  your  ears  and  tongue."  In  point  of  fact,  Protes- 
tants, we  grant,  have  very  generally  violated  tlie  principle  of 
private  judgment,  and  have  practised,  in  the  name  of  relig- 
ions liberty,  the  most  unjust  t\Tanny  over  conscience, — un- 
just, because,  on  their  own  principles,  they  have  received 
from  Ahnighty  God  no  authority  to  dictate  to  conscienoe, 
and  because  they  also  concede,  whiit  is  unquestionably  true» 
that  conscience  is  accountable  to  (iod  alone.  Every  attempt 
of  any  man,  set,  or  class  of  men,  not  expressly  commissioned 
by  AJmighty  God, — so  expressly  thut  the  authority  exercised 
shall  be  i-eafly  and  truly  his, — to  exert  the  least  control  over 
conscience  is  a  manifest  usurpation,  an  outrageous  tyranny, 
which  even,'  man,  ha\"ing  a  just  reverence  for  his  Maker,  wul 
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teBiBt  eveu  unto  <lL>ath.  The  Catholic  Church,  intleed,  claim!! 
plenary  authority  over  cooBcience ;  hut  only  on  the  gruund, 
that  she  is  divinely  comntiesioneii,  and  tliat  the  authority 
wliich  speaks  in  her  is  Uterally  and  as  ti-uly  the  authority  of 
God,  aa  that  of  the  representativo  is  tliat  of  his  sovereign. 
If.  j>er  impoasibile,  she  could  suppoeo  het^elf  not  to  be  so 
commiBsioned,  and  therefore  not  liavinf;;  the  pledge  of  the 
divine  supervision,  protection,  and  aid  which  such  commis- 
sion necessarily  impliea,  she  wunid  concede  that  Hhe  has  no 
uiitliority,  and  should  att-empt  to  exercise  none.  "Weoheer- 
fidly  obey  her,  because  in  obeying  her  we  are  obeying  not  a 
human  authority,  hut  God  himself.  In  submitting  to  ner  we 
are  free,  because  we  are  submitting  to  God,  who  is  our 
rii^htful  sovereign,  to  whom  we  belong,  all  tliat  weliave.aud 
all  that  we  are.  Freedom  is  not  in  being  held  to  no  obedi- 
ence, but  in  being  held  to  obey  only  the  legal  sovereign ; 
and  the  more  uuquahfied  this  obedience,  the  freer  we  are. 
Perfect  freeilom  is  in  having  no  will  of  our  own,  in  wiUIrig 
only  what  our  sovereign  wills,  and  because  he  wills  it.  If 
the  church,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  be  really  commissioned  hv 
God.  the  more  absolute  her  authority,  the  more  unqualifieil 
our  submission,  the  more  perfect  is  our  liberty,  bb  every  man 
knows,  who  knows  any  thing  at  all  of  that  freedom  where- 
with the  Son  makes  us  free.  But  in  yielding  obedience  to 
a  ProtestJint  sect,  it  is  not  the  Bame.  Wlien  any  one  of  our 
4ects  undertakes  to  dictate  to  conficience,  it  is  tyranny ;  be- 
cause, by  its  own  confession,  it  has  received  no  authority 
frfjin  God.  It  is  tyranny,  even  though  what  it  attempts  to 
enforce  be  really  God's  word ;  for  it  attempts  to  enforce  it  bv 
a  human,  and  not  by  a  divine  authority.  It  would  stiU 
tvraunize,  because  it  nas  no  right  toenfoi-ee  any  thing  at  all. 
^t  may  say,  as  our  secta  do  say,  it  has  the  Bible,  that  the 
Bible  is  God'e  won],  and  that  it  only  exacts  the  obedience  to 
(rod's  commands  which  no  man  has  the  right  to  withhold. 
Be  it  so.  But  who  has  made  it  the  keeper  and  executor  of 
God's  law  K    Where  is  its  commiBsiou  under  the  hand  and  seal 


of  the  Almighty^  It  is,  doubtless,  right  that  the  civil  law 
(ihould  be  executed, — that  the  murderer,  for  instiince,  should 
be  punished  ;  but  it  does  not  therrfcr^  follow  that  you,  as  a 
simple  citizen,  have  the  right  to  execute  them,  ana  to  inflict 
the  punishment.  Tliat  may  be  done  only  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  is  not  your  husinesa ;  and  it  is  a  sound  as  well 
as  a  homely  adage,  Let  every  one  mind  his  own  basiuess. 
Protestants,  on  this  point,  tall  into  grievous  errors.     The 
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simple  putfiession  of  the  llolv  Scriptiires  dues  noi  conetitiite 
them  ii:^«)er«of  theword, — even  supposing  the  Scriptures  tti 
contain  the  wholeword, — and  give  them  the  right  to  oictale  to 
conscience,  aa  they  imagine,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  your 
havinw  in  your  possession  the  statute-book  constitutee  you  tlie 
guardian  and  administrator  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 
Protestants,  whenever  they  interfere  with  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  convict  themselves,  on  their  own  principles,  of 
pnictieinK  on  what,  in  these  days,  is  called  "  Lynch  law "; 
and  Lynch  law  is  to  the  state  precisely  what  Protestantiem, 
in  practice,  is  to  the  church, ^ — This  is  a  fact  which  deserves 
the  grave  consideration  of  those  sects  which  contend  for 
creeds  and  confessions,  and  claim  the  right  to  Cry  and  punish 
as  heretics  such  as  in  their  judgment  do  not  conform  to 
them.  Even  Dr.  Boecher  himself  came  very  near,  a  few 
years  since,  being  tyiiclied  by  his  Presbyterian  associates ;  and 
if  it  liad  not  been  for  an  extraordinary  suppleness  and  mar- 
Tollous  skill  in  parrying  blows,  hardly  to  have  been  expected 
in  one  of  his  age,  it  might  have  been  all  up  with  him.  Our 
Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  Puritan,  and  Anglican 
frientts  should  lay  this  to  heart,  and  never  suffer  themselves 
to  complain  of  the  practice  of  "  Lynch  law,"  or  to  Jind  the 
least  fault  with  the  commissioii  of  Judge  Lynch  himself, — 
for  it  emanates  from  the  same  authority  as  their  own,  and  is 
as  regularly  made  out  and  authenticated.  But  this  is  for- 
eign from  oar  present  purpose.  It  is  enough  for  our  preseut 
purpose,  that  Protestants  aesert,  in  theory,  as  they  unqnee- 
tioiiably  do,  the  riglit  of  private  judgment,  and  make  it  the 
principle  of  their  dissent  from  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Cliureh. 

But  all  men,  at  least  as  to  their  inherent  rights,  are  eqaaL 
The  right  of  private  judgment,  then,  cannot  oe  asserted  for 
one  man,  without  being  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
authority,  asserted  for  all  men.  Then  Protestants  cannot 
assert  private  judgment  as  their  authority  for  dissenting 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  without  erecting  it  into  a  UQi- 
versol  principle.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  Pmtestantiain 
begins  by  laying  down  a&  its  principle  the  right  of  all  ttten 
to  private  judgment. 

Bat  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgmeul  ie  in  effect 
the  unrestriated  or  universal  right  to  private  judgment. 
This  may  not  have  been  clearly  seen  in  the  beginning,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  Protestants  intended  in  the  com- 
mencement to  restrict  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the 
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simple  interpittation  of  the  written  word.  But  every  one, 
wlmtever  may  be  bis  intentions,  uiiist  be  held  answei-able 
for  the  strict  logical  cousequencen  of  tlic  principles  he  delib- 
erately adopts ;  for  if  lie  does  not  foresee  these  eonee- 
([[lences,  he  ought  not  to  take  upon  hiraeelf  the  responsibil- 
ity of  adopting  the  principles.  The  right  of  private  jiide- 
meot,  once  admitted,  can  no  longer  lie  restricted.  i£ 
restricted  at  all,  it  mnat  be  by  some  authority,  and  this 
authority  must  be  either  estpraal  or  intenial.  If  internal, 
it  is  pnvate  judgment  itself,  and  then  it  cannot  restrict, 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  private  Jndgment  can 
restrict  private  judgment.  It  cannot  bean  external  author- 
ity, because  Protestants  admit  no  esternal  authority,  and 
because  we  cannot  assert  an  external  authority  to  restrict 
private  judgment,  without  denying  private  judgment  itself. 
Either  the  authority  must  prescnbe  the  limits  of  private 
judgment,  or  private  judgment  must  prescribe  the  limits 
of  the  restriction ;  if  the  tirst,  it  is  tantamount  to  tlie 
denial  of  private  judgment  itself,  for  private  judgment 
would  then  subsist  only  at  the  mercy  of  authority,  by  suffer- 
ance, and  not  by  right ;  if  the  latter,  the  authority  is  null ; 
for  private  judgment  may  enlars^  or  contract  the  restric- 
tion as  it  pleases,  and  that  is  evidently  no  restriction  which 
is  only  what  that  which  is  restricted  chooses  to  make  it.  It 
is  impossible,  then,  to  erect  private  judgment  into  a  princi- 
ple for  all  men,  and  afterwards  to  restrict  it  to  the  simple 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

If  we  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  interjiret 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  must  assert  its  right  in  all  casee 
whatiioever;  for  the  principle  on  which  pnvate  judgment 
can  be  defended  in  one  case  la  equally  applicable  in  every 
case.  Will  it  be  said  that  private  judgment  must  yield  to- 
God's  word*  Granted.  But  what  is  God's  word ?  The 
Bible,  How  know  you  that)  Do  you  determine  that  the 
Bible  is  tlio  word  of  God  by  some  external  authority,  or  by 
private  jndgment'i  Not  by  some  external  authority,  be- 
cause you  liave  none,  and  admit  none.  By  private  judc- 
nieut  J  Then  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  for  yim  only 
private  judgment.  The  Bible  does  not  propose  itself,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  authority  higher  than  the  authority 
which  proposes  it  Here  is  a  serious  ditKculty  for  those 
Protestants  who  set  up  such  a  clamor  about  the  Bible,  and 
which  shows  tliem,  or  ought  to  show  tliem,  that,  whatever 
the  Bible  may  be  for  a  Catholic,  for  them  it  can,  in  no  con- 
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•ceivable  contingency,  be  any  thing  but  a  human  authority. 
The  authority  of  that  whwh  is  proposed  is  of  the  same 
order  as  that  which  proposes^  and  cam^not  trofi-scend  it. 
This  is  a  Protestant  argument,  and  is  substantially  the 
^reat  argument  of  Chillingworth  against  CathoUcity.  !Noth- 
mg  proposes  the  Bible  to  Protestants  but  private  judgment, 
as  is  evident  from  their  denial  of  all  other  authority ;  and 
therefore  in  the  Bible  they — not  we,  thank  God  1 — ^have  only 
the  antliority  of  private  judgment,  and  therefore  only  the 
word  of  man,  and  not  the  word  of  God.  If  the  authority  on 
which  Protestants  receive  the  word  of  God  is  only  that  of 
private  judgment,  then  there  is  for  them  in  the  Bible  only 
private  judgment;  and  then  nothing  to  restrict  private 
judgment,  for  private  judgment  can  iteelf  be  no  restriction 
on  private  judgment. 

Moreover,  if  we  lake  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God 
on  the  authority  of  private  judgment,  and  its  sense  on  the 
same  authority,  as  Protestants  do  and  must,  then  we  assnme 
private  judgment  to  be  competent  to  decide  of  itself  what 
18  and  what  is  not  the  word  of  God,  what  God  has  revealed 
and  what  he  has  not  revealed,  has  commanded  and  has  not 
commanded, — and  therefore  competent  to  decide  what  we 
are  to  believe  and  what  we  are  not  to  believe,  and  what  we 
are  to  do  and  wliat  we  are  not  to  do.  But  this  is  to  assume 
the  whole  for  private  judgment,  and  therefore  to  assume  its 
unrestricted  right.  We  may,  then,  assume,  in  the  second 
place,  tliat  Protestantism  not  only  lays  down  the  principle 
of  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgment,  but  the  light 
of  all  men  to  the  universal  or  unrestricted  right  of  private 
judgment. 

But  private  judgment  itself  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
ultimate,  and  therefore,  though  it  be  the  principle  of  Prot- 
estantism, is  not  its  ultimate  principle.  Tne  ultimate 
principle  of  Protestantism  lie?  a  little  further  back.  Kights 
are  never  in  themselves  ultimate,  but  must  always,  to  be 
rights,  rest  on  some  foundation  or  authority.  The  right  of 
private  judgment  necessarily  implies  some  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Every  judgment  is  by  some  standard 
or  measure  ;  for  when  we  judge  it  is  always  by  something, 
and  this,  whatever  it  is,  is  the  principle,  law,  rule,  criterion, 
standard,  or  measure  of  the  judgment.  In  every  act  of 
private  judgment  this  standard  or  measure  is  the  individual 

iudging.     The  individual  judges  by  himself,  and  to  judge 
►y  one^s  self  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  private  judg- 
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lu  it  Uie  individual  is  Ijotli  measurer  aiid  iiu-awuro, 

,  word,  his  uwu  jard-stick  of   trnth  and  goodiioss. 

f  £nt  rigLte,  to  be  rigLt6,  mugt  not  only  be  founded  ou  somo 

rprinciple,  but  oo  a  true   principle;    for  to  saj  fhey  are 

|]<mnded  on  a  false  principle  ie  only  saying  in  otlier  words, 

W  that  they  Iiave  no  foundation  at  all.     The  right  of  all  men 

-  to  unrestricted  private  judgment,  then,  necessarily  implies 

that  each  and  every  man  is  in  himself  the  exact  measure  of 

truth  and  goodness.     In  laying  down  the  principle  of  pri- 

viiie  jndginent  as  the  principlti   of   its  dissent  from  the 

T'Catholic  Chureli,  Protestantism,  then,  necessarily  lays  down 

l^he  principle,  that  each  and  every  man  is  in  tiinisclf  tht- 

Jrtxact  measure  of  truth  and   goodncsB, — the   very   fuiuhi- 

I  mental  proposition  of  transcendentalism.     The  identity  in 

Itlrinciple  is,  then,  perfect ;  and  no  Protestant,  as  we  began 

Woj  saying,  can  refnse  to  accept  transcendentalism,  vnth  all 

fits  legitimate  consequences,  without  condemning   himself 

and  Ills  whole  party. 

This  conclusion  is  undeniable,  for  the  acutest  dialectician 
will  find  no  break  or  flaw  in  the  chain  of   rpasoning  by 
which  it   is  obtained.      We,  then,  may  assume  this  very 
important  position,  that  transcendentalism  is  the  strict  logi- 
cal termination  of  Protestantism ;  and  if  some  Protestants, 
as  is  the  ea^,  I'efnse  to  admit  it,  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
tlieir  dialectics ;  because  they  cannot,  or  dare  not,  say,  T^o 
and  iwo  make  four,  but  jmige  it  more  prudent  to  say.  Two 
wid  two  make  five,  or  to  compromise  the  matter  and  say, 
.  Two  and  two  make  three.     There  are  few  things  which  are 
Liinore  disgusting  tlian  the  cowardice  which  shrinks  from 
^ftvowing  the  legitimate  consequences  of  one's  own  prin- 
oiples.     The  sin  of  inc^jmiequence  is,  as  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Evariste  de  Gypendole  justly  remarks,  a  mortal   ein, — at 
least,  in  tlie  eyes  of  humanity ;  for  it  is  high  treason  against 
the  rational  nature  it^lf ;  and  he  who  deuberately  eoniniita 
■Jt  voluntarily  abdicates  reason,  and  takes  his  place  among 
■  inferior   and   irratiimal    natures.      If  your   principles   are 
■BBound,  you  cannot  pnsh  them  to  a  dangerous  extreme ;  and 
Elf  they  will  not  bear  pushing  to  their  extreme  consequences, 
fcyou  snotild  know  that  they  are  unwound,  and  not  fit  to  be 
F<;entertained ;   for  it  is  always  lawful  to  conclude  the  un- 
lonndness  of   the  principle  from  the  unsoundness  of   the 


Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  confess  tlie  transceu- 
'dentalists  appear  to  us  the  more  respectable,  and  indeed  the 
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only  respectable  because  the  only  consistent,  class  of  Prot- 
estants. Consistent  as  Protestants,  we  mean,  not  as  men ; 
for  transcendentalism  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  inconsistency 
and  absurdity ;  but  as  Protestants  they  are  consistent  in  so 
far  as  they  carry  out  with  an  iron  logic  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple to  its  legitimate  results;  and  in  doing  this,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  they  are  rendering  no  mean  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  They  are  a  living  and  practical  redu> 
tio  ad  abaurdum,  of  Protestantism.  They  strip  it  of  its 
disguises,  expose  it  in  its  nakedness,  and  subserve  the  cause 
of  truth  as  the  drunken  Ilelotae  subserved  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  the  Spartan  youth  by  exposing  to  them  the 
disgusting  effects  of  drunkenness. 

It  is  of  great  practical  importance  that  Protestantism 
should  be  exhibited  by  its  followers  in  its  true  light  as  it 
really  is  in  itself.  Thus  far  Protestants  have  owed  tlieir 
success  and  influence,  in  the  main,  to  the  fact,  that  the  mass 
of  them  have  never  seen  and  comprehended  Protestantism 
in  its  simple,  unadulterated  elements.  It  has  always  been 
presented  to  them  in  a  livery  stolen  from  Catliolicity.    The 

f;reat  niass  of  the  Protestant  people,  seeing  it  only  in  this 
ivery,  have  supposed  that  it  appertained  to  the  household 
of  faith,  and  that  they  had  in  it  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Ltnable  to  penetrate  its  disguises,  unable 
to  distinguish  between  wliat  was  geiminely  Protestant  and 
what  was  surreptitiously  taken  from  the  church,  they  could 
not  understand  the  force  or  truth  of  the  Catholic  accusations 
against  them.  It  seemed  to  them  utterly  false  to  say  that 
they  had  no  faith,  no  church,  no  religion,  and  thattheir  Prot- 
estantism necessarily  involved  the  denial  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  revealed  religion,  and  left  them  in  reality  nothing  but  mere 
naturalism.  Had  they  not  something  they  called  a  church  t 
Had  they  not  places  of  worship  modelled  after  Christian 
temples  ?  Had  they  not  the  Holy  Scriptures,  pastors,  and 
teachers,  hynms,  prayers, — all  the  exterior  forms  of  worship  t 
Did  they  not  profess  to  believe  in  God,  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  necessity  of  grace,  the 
endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  eternal  beatitude 
of  the  just, — all  that  even  Catholic  doctors  have  ever  taught 
that  it  is  necessary  ex  necessitate  medii  ad  sa/utem  to  be  ex- 

f)licitly  believed  ?  Did  they  not  try  to  lead  holy  and  devout 
ives,  spend  nmch  time  in  jjrayer  and  praise,  seek  earnestly 
to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God,  and  actually,  in  many  in- 
stances, attain  to  a  moral  elevation  which  would  more  than 
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compare  fiivorablv  with  tlmt  of  many  Catholice?     How  say, 
ihen,  Uiat  we  have  no  relicion,  that  onr  principlesare  at  war 
with  Christianity,  and  load  ncresaarily  t<>  tlie  (SeBtruetion  of 
all  faith,  of  all  Ciiristian  moi-ality?     Have  we  not  in  our 
Pi-otcBtantism,  aa  we  hold  it,  a  living  lie  to  your  unjust 
charge,  your  fonl  iieuei-eiou  ?    It  must  be  confessed,  that  up- 
peitninces  to  the  Protestant,  were  iiiucli  against  the  Catholic, 
I  and  it  required  consideruble  inaieht  and  liraineGe  of  logic  to 
(  eBtahlisIi  the  eharges  which  the  Catholic,  fi-om  the  principles 
of  an  infaliiblo  faith,  was  fully  warranted  in  preferring.  But 
time  and  events  have  now  made  clear  and  certain  to  all  who 
can  see  and  reason,  what  then  seemed  so  doubtful,  not  to  say, 
BO  unfounded.  In  triinsrcudentaliBm,  which  ia  both  the  logi- 
cal and  historical  development  of  Protestantism,  it  may  now 
be  seen  that  the  Protestant,  not  tlie  Catholic,  wasdeceived ; 
that  not  the  Catholic  was  unjust  in  his  charges,  but  the  Prot- 
I   estant  was  carried  away  by  hisdelnsions.  This  isan  immense 
I   ffain,  and  by  showing  this,  by  stripping  Protestantism  of  its 
I  aisguiaes,  by  compelling  it  to  abandon  what  it  had  attempted 
I   to  retain  of  Catholicity,  and  to  restrict  it  to  its  own  nnnci- 
ples,  transcendentalism  is  subserving  in  no  ordinary  degree 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality.    Three  hundred  yearsof 
controversy  liave  resulted  in  simplifying  the  question,  and 
in  making  np  the  true  and  proper  issue.     If  tne  true  and 
proper  issue  could  have  been  made  in  the  begimiing,  Protes- 
tantism would  have  died  in  its  birth.  The  mass  of  those  who 
have  followed  the  Protestant  standard  have  done  so  because 
_  they  supposed  they  had  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  divine  au- 

rity  for  their  belief.     Here  was  their  mother  delnsion. 

/atholica  have  really  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  divine  an- 
'  mty,  becaose  they  receive  them  on  tlie  proposition  of  the 
cnurch  exprosaly  conimisfiioned  by  Almighty  God  to  propose 
the  truth  revealed ;  bnt  Protestants,  as  we  have  seen,  since 
they  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  only  on  the  authority  of 
private  reason,  have  in  them  only  the  authority  of  private 
reason, — a  merely  hninnn  anthority.  It  is  now  seen  and  un- 
derstood that  tlie  Scriptures,  if  taken  on  human  authority, 
have  only  a  human  authority;  and  therefore,  as  Catholics  d- 
ways  alleged,  Protestants,  with  all  their  pretensions,  have 
only  a  human  anthority  for  the  dogmas  they  profess  to  de- 
rive from  them,  and  therefore  are  not,  and  never  have  been 
_  able  to  make  tliat  act  of  divine  faith  without  whicb,  if  they 
^ave  come  to  years  of  discretion,  they  possess  no  CAristian 
|»jrtue,  and  do  nothing  meriioriousfor eternal  life.  If  Chris- 
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tianitv  \>e  a  gnpcrnatiiraJ  life,  theltfe  which  begrns  in  super- 
natural faith  anil  contemplates  a  supernatural  destiii}',  it  la 
DOW  clear  that  Protestants  cnnnot  and  never  could  claim  to 
be  truly  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  family,  hnt  do  re- 
ject and  always  have  virtnally  rejected  the  Christian  religiou 
itwif. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  neeesaary  now  either  to  deny  t\w 
Bupematurarcharaeter  of  Hie  Christian  life,  and  therefore  the 
neceesity  of  divine  or  snpematural  faith,  or  to  give  up  Prot- 
estantism as  having  no  claim  to  be  called  Christian.  This  is 
becoming  a  general  conviction  among  Protestants  thenisel  ves, 
and  therefore  the  tendency  to  reject  Christianity,  as  n  soper- 
natural  religion,  is  manifesting  itself  all  over  the  Protes- 
tant world-  Even  Bishop  Butler,  the  great  Anglican  light 
of  the  last  century,  declares  the  fiospel  to  be  only  "  a  repub- 
lication of  the  law  of  nature ;"  and  we  have  rarely  met  with 
a  Protestant,  whatever  might  be  his  nn  intelligible  jargon 
about  the  New  Birth,  that  did  not  hold,  substantially,  that 
the  ChriBtiao  life  is  merely  the  continuation  and  development 
of  OUT  natural  life.  The  old  modes  of  speech,  adopted  when 
Christianity  was  held  to  he  a  supcmatnral  religion,  are,  we 
admit,  in  some  instances,  retained  and  inatrtea  upon ;  bat 
they  have  lost  their  former  significance.  Snpematural  is  de- 
fined to  be  superaensvous,  as  if  spiritual  existences  could  not 
be  natural  as  well  as  material  exi.stenr«s.  It  is  thus  Coleridge 
defines  supematura! ;  it  is  thus,  also,  the  supemaiitraliats  of 
Germany,  of  the  school  of  Schleiormacher  and  De  Wette,  nn- 
derstana  it,  while  the  rationalists  deny  it  in  name  as  well  as 
in  reality.  In  no  higher  sense  do  we  find  the  word  recog- 
nized by  the  mass  of  Swiss  and  French  Protestants.  "  What 
did  Almighty  God  make  us  for?"  said  we,  the  other  day, to 
a  worthy  Protestant  preacher,  not  without  note  in  this  com- 
munity and  the  councils  of  his  country.  "To  develop  and 
perfect  our  spiritual  natures,"  was  the  ready  reply ;  that  is, 
to  finish  the  work  which  Almighty  God  began,  but  left  in- 
«)mpk'te ;  and  this  is  the  reply  which,  in  substance,  is  almost 
nniversally  given  by  those  Protestants  who  plume  themselves 
on  having  pure  and  ennobling  spiritual  views  of  religion. 
Thus  it  is,  men  every  wiicnj  lose  sight  of  their  supernatural  des- 
tiny, and  then  Avaj  the  necessitv  of  a  suiwrnatural  life,  and 
then  the  necessity  of  grace.  Tims,  in  substance,  if  not  in 
name  they  reject  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Trinity,  the  Incanta- 
tion, the  miraculons  conception  and  birth  of  our  Saviotir,  orig- 
inal ein,  the  Atonement,  remission  of  sins,  the  plenary  in- 
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eviration  of  tlie  Scri|)tiirefi,  and,  finally,  all  that  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  principle  of  man's  siifSeiency  for  himself,  asso 
many  reiiiinisceneee  of  Popery,  or  traditions  of  the  Dark 
Agee,  and  as  interposinp  between  tht;  human  bouI  and  its 
Cn-ator,  and  hindering  its  freedom  and  tjrowth.  It  is  idle 
to  deny,  that  all  over  the  Prot*;Btant  world  the  tendency  to 
this  result  is  strong  and  irrosiBtible,  and  that  it  is  already 
TeiKjJied  by  the  more  thinking  and  enliglitened  portion  of 
Prttteetante.  The  tnie  and  proper  issue,  then,  cannot  be  real- 
ly any  longer  evaded.  Protestants  mnst  meet  the  simple 
-questions  of  naturalism  or  supernuturalism,  of  transcendental- 
ism or  Catholicity,  of  man  or  God. 

No  donbt,  a  certain  class  of  Protestant  doctors  do,  and 
Avill,  for  some  little  time  to  come,  struggle  to  stave  off  this 
issue,  but  in  vain.  Matters  have  proceeded  too  far.  It  is 
too  late.  The  internal  devclopraenis  of  Protestantism  are 
too  far  completed,  the  spirit  at  work  in  the  Protestant  ranks 
IB  too  powerful,  to  prevent  the  direct  issue  from  being  made. 
Transcendentalism,  under  one  form  or  another,  has  struek  its 
roots  so  deep,  has  spread  out  its  brandies  so  far,  and  finds  so 
rich  a  soil,  that  it  must  ere  long  cause  all  the  other  forms  of 
Protestantism,  as  the  nnderbrusii  in  a  thick  forest,  to  die  out 
and  disappear.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  whidi  Protestantism 
boasts  or  having  quickened,  the  disposition  to  bring  every 
question,  the  most  intricate  and  the  most  sacred,  to  the  test 
of  private  judgment,  which  she  fostere,  and  which  it  would 
be  suicidal  in  her  to  disconntenancc,  will  compel  these  doc- 
tors themselves  either  to  give  up  their  vocations,  or  to  fail 
into  the  current  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  borne  on  to  ita 
iermination.  Resistance  is  madness.  The  movement  party 
advances  with  a  steady  step,  and  will  drive  all  before  it. 
Whatever  Evangelical  doctor  throws  himself  in  its  patli  to 

I  «tny  its  onward  inarch  is  a  dead  man  and  ground  to  powder. 

I  There  is  no  alternative;  you  must  follow  Schlegcl,  Hurter, 
Newman,  Faber,  back  into  the  bosom  of  Cathouc  unity,  or 
CO  on  with  Emerson,  Pwrker,  and  Carlyle.  Not  to-day  only 
have  we  seen  tliis.  Think  you  that  we,  who,  according  to 
jonr  own  story,  have  tried  every  form  of  Protestantism,  and 
disputed  every  inch  of  Protestant  ground,  would  ever  have 
left  the  ranks  of  Protestantism  in  whicli  we  were  born,  and 
under  whose  banner  we  had  fought  so  long  and  suffered  so 
much,  if  there  had  been  any  other  alternative  for  us? 

.      The  "No  Popery"  cry  which  our  Evangelicals a.re nmag, 

I  And  which  rings  in  our  ears  from  every  quarter,  does  not  in 
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the  least  discompose  tis.  In  this  verv  cry  we  hear  au  addi- 
tional proof  of  what  we  are  maintaining.  We  understand 
tlie  fnll  Bignificance  of  this  cry.  The  Protestant  masses  are 
escaping  fiom  their  Iciiders.  The  seetarian  ministers,  espe- 
t'iiilly  of  tlie  speeies  Kvun^icllcal,  are  losing  their  hold  on 
their  flocks,  and  finding  thiit  their  old  petrified  forms,  re- 
tained from  Lnther,  or  Calvin,  or  Enox,  will  no  longer  sat- 
isfy them, — have  no  longer  vitality  for  tbeni.  Their  craft  is 
in  danger;  their  power  and  inflnence  are  departing,  and 
^Artjortia  beginning  to  be  written  on  their  foreheads.  Thej 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  feel  that  sumotbing 
mn^  be  done  to  avert  the  terrible  doom  that  awaits  them. 
Fearfnlness  and  trembling  seize  them,  and,  like  tlie  drown- 
ing man,  they  catch  at  the  first  straw,  and  hope,  and  yet  with 
the  mere  hope  of  despair,  that  it  will  prove  a  plank  of  safety. 
They  have  no  resource  iu  their  old,  dried-up,  deati  forms. 
They  most  look  abroad,  call  iu  some  extrinsjo  aid,  and,  by 
means  of  some  foreign  power,  delay  the  execution  of  the 
judgment  they  feel  in  their  hearts  has  already  1)een  pro- 
nounced against  them.  They  must  get  np  some  excitement 
which  willeaptivate  the  people  and  blind  their  reason.  No 
excitement  seems  to  them  more  likely  to  answer  their  pnr- 
l>ose  than  a  "  No  Popery "  excitement,  which  they  fancy 
will  find  a  firm  support  in  the  hereditary  passions  and  prej- 
ndiees  of  their  flocks.  Here  is  the  significance  of  thiB"I\o 
Popery  "  excitement. 

Bnt  this  excitement  will  prove  suicidal.  Times  have 
changed,  and  matters  do  not  stand  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Lnther,  and  Zwingli,  and  Henir,  and  Calvin,  and  Knox. 
The  temper  of  men's  minda  is  difioreut,  and  there  is  a  new 
order  of  questions  up  for  solntion.  The  old  watchwords 
no  longer  answer  the  purpose.  What  avails  it  to  prove  the 
pope  to  be  antichrist,  to  popuUtions  tJiat  do  not  even  believe 
in  Christ  J  What  avails  it  tothnnderatCathoticitywitli  texts 
which  are  no  longer  believed  to  have  a  divine  authority! 
Protestantism  nmst  now  fall  back  on  her  own  principles, 
and  fight  her  battles  with  her  own  weapons.  She  mnst 
throw  out  her  own  banner  to  the  breeze,  and  call  upon  men 
to  gather  and  arm  and  fight  for  progress,  for  liberty,  for 
the  unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment,  or  she  will  not 
rally  a  corporal's  guard  against  Cattiolicity.  But  the  moment 
she  does  this,  she  ia,  :is  the  French  say,  enfoncee  j  for  she 
has  subsisted  and  can  subsist  only  by  professing  one  tliino^ 
and  doing  another.     Let  our  Evangelical  doctors,  in  tlistr 
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madness,  rally,  in  tlie  name  of  pi'ogi'eKti,  of  liberty,  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  an  army  to  put  down  the  pojie,  and  the 
matter  will  not  end  there.     Their  foreus,  fiinmhed  witli 
ansa  against  Catholicity,  will  tnm  upon  themselves,  and  in 
,a  hoarse  voice,  and  if  need  be,  from  bnizeu  throats  and 
tongues  of   flame,  exclaim,  '•  Ko  more  eham,  gentlemen. 
I   We  go  for  principle.     We  do  not  impope  the  pope  to  find 
I  .a  new  pofM?  in  eacti  petty  presbj'ter.  and  a  spy  and  informer 
I  in  each  brother  or  sister  communicant,     i  ou  ai'o  iiotliEng 
<  to  UB,    Freedom,  gentlemen ;  doff  your  gowns,  abrogate  aU 
jour  creeds  and  confessions,  break  up  all  your  religions  or- 
ganizations, abolish  all  forms  of  worship  except  such  as  each 
individual  may  cIioobo  and  exerciae  for  himself,  and  ac- 
knowledge in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  that  every  man  is 
free  to  worship  one  God  or  twenty  Gods,  or  no  God  at  all, 
afi  seems  to  him  good,  unlicensed,  unqiteetioned,  or  take  the 
conaequeuocB.     We  will  no  more  eubmit  to  your  authority 
.than  yon  will  to  that  of  the  pope." 
t       This  is  the  tone  and  these  the  terms  in  which  tliese  "No 
'  Popery"  doctors  will  find,  one  of  these  days,  their  flocks 
.addressing  them;  for  we  have  only  given  words  to  what 
tbcy  know  as  well  as  we  is  the  predominant  feeling  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Protestant  people.     The  very  means, 
in  the  present  temper  of  tlie  Protestant  public,  they  must 
use  to  msure  their  success,  cannot  fail  to  prove  their  ruin. 
They  will  only  hasten  the  issue  they  would  evade.      De- 

fifived.  as  they  now  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  all  direct  aid 
rora  the  civil  power,  the  force  of  things  is  against  them, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  they  attempt  to  move  or  sit 
still.  They  were  mad  enough  in  the  beginning  to  take 
their  stand  on  a  movable  fmmdation,  and  they  mnst  move 
on  with  it,  or  be  left  to  balance  themselves  in  vacuity ;  and 
if  they  do  move  on  with  it,  they  will  simply  arrive — no- 
whither.  They  are  doomed,  and  they  cannot  escape.  Hence 
it  is  all  their  motions  affect  us  only  as  the  writhings  and 
death-throes  of  tlie  serpent  whose  head  is  crushed. 

Regarding  it  of  tlie  greatest  importance  that  the  whole 
matter  should  bo  brought  to  its  true  and  projjer  issue,  and 
believing  tirmly.  that  when  the  real  alternatives  are  dis- 
tinctly apprehended  and  admitted,  that  many  Pi'otestantB 
will  choose  ■■  the  better  part,"  we  are  not  diBpleased  to  wit- 
I  •ness  tlie  very  decided  tendency  to  transcend entalism  now 
I  (manifesting  itself  throughout  the  Protestant  world.  It  is 
i  proof  to  US  that  the  internal  developments  of  Protestant- 
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ism  are  not  only  bringing  it  to  its  strictly  logical  termina- 
tion, but,  what  is  more  important  still,  to  the  term  of  its^ 
existence.  The  nations  which  became  Protestant  rebelled* 
against  the  God  of  their  fathers,  the  God  who  had  brought 
them  np  ont  of  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  idola- 
try, ana  superstition,  and  said  they  would  not  have  him  to- 
reign  over  them,  but  they  would  henceforth  be  their  own 
masters,  and  rule  themselves.  He,  for  wise  and  merciful 
but  inscrutable  purposes,  gave  them  up  to  their  reprobate 
sense,  left  them  to  themselves,  to  follow  their  own  wills^. 
till  bitter  experience  should  teach  them  their  wickedness, 
their  impiety,  their  folly  and  madness,  and  bring  them  in 
shame  and  confusion  to  pray,  "  O  Lord,  in  thy  wrath  re- 
member mercy ;  save  us  from  ourselves,  or  we  perish  !" 
To  this  desirable  result  it  was  not  to  be  expected  they 
would  come  till  Protestantism  had  run  its  natural  course, 
and  reached  its  legitimate  termination.  They  would  not 
abandon  it  till  they  had  exhausted  all  its  possibilities,  and 
till  it  could  no  longer  present  a  new  face  to  charm  or  de- 
lude them.  In  this  transcendental  tendency,  we  see  the* 
evidence  that  it  has  run  or  very  nearly  run  its  natural 
course,  and  in  transcendentalism  reaches  its  termination,  ex- 
hausts itself,  and  can  go  no  further ;  for  there  is  no  further. 
Beyond  transcendentalism,  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
no  place.  Transcendentalism  is  the  last  stage  this  side  of 
nowhere :  and  when  reached,  we  must  hold  up,  or  fly  off 
into  boundless  vai^fuity.  In  i's  prevalence,  then,  we  may 
trust  we  see  the  signs  of  a  change  near  at  hand ;  and  any 
change  must  certainly  be  in  a  better  direction. 
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tFrom  BrownsoL'a  Qmutorlr  Re^ie"  lor  October.  I&IO.J 

Wb  have  seeu  few  works  writton  with  a  more  just  appre- 
^alion  of  our  age  than  tlie  one  before  us,  or  so  well  adapted 
'  I  the  present  state  of  the  controvi^rsy  which  we  are  al- 
lys  obliged  to  carry  on  with  tlie  enemies  of  the  church. 
s  author  underetandB  well  the  essential  nature  of  Protea- 
mtism,  and  clearly  and  distinctly  points  out  the  proper 
Kinethod  of  meeting  it  under  the  various  forms  it  at  present 
Hsumes,  and  of  imposing  silence  on  its  arro^nt  and  noisy 
^retensioas.     lie  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  field  of 
iheological  controversy,  properly  so  called,  but  he  meets 
Proteatanta  on  their  own  chosen  ground,  on  the  broad  field 
if  European  civilization,  and  shows  them  tliat,  under  the 
»int  of  view  of  civilization,  of  liberty,  order,  and  social 
U-belng,  Protestantism  has  been  a  total  failure,  and  that, 
:n  in  reference  to  this  world.  Catholicity  has  found  itself 
B  superior  to  it  as  it  claims  to  be  in  regaird  to  the  world  to 
,  ,ome.     He  does  not  merely  vindicate  Catholicity,  in  rela- 
tion to  civilization,  from  the  charges  preferred  against  it 
by  the  modem  advocates  of  liberalism  and  progreesiara,  bat 
by  a  calm  appeal  to  history  and  philosophy,  he  shows  that 
the  opposing  8_>'Btem  has  interrupted  the  work  of  civilization 
which  the  church  was  prosecuting  with  vigor  and  Bucceas, 
and  has  operated  solely  in  the  interest  of  barbarism.     Id 
doing  this,  he  has  done  a  real  service  td  the  cause  of  tnith. 
and  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  one  of  our  friends  in  Kng- 
Und  has  translated  his  work,  and  rendered  it  accessible  to 
the  great  body  of  English  and  American  readers. 

Such  a  work  a»  this  was  much  needed  in  our  l"-""-™" 


i  have,  indeed,  many  able  controversial  works, — works 

idmirablefor  the  learning,  ability,  and  skill  of  their  authore; 

^jnt  we  have  comparatively  few  which  are  adapted  to  tJie 

present  state  of  flie  controversy  with  Protestants.      The 

greater  part  of  those  accessible  to  the  mere  English  reader 
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are  well  adapted  only  to  the  few  individuals  whose  hearts 
the  grace  of  God  has  already  touched,  and  whose  faces  are 
already  set  towards  the  church.  Truth  is  one  and  invari- 
able, but  error  is  variable  and  manifold.  It  is  always  the 
same  truth  that  we  must  oppose  to  error,  but  it  is  seldom  the 
Siime  error  for  two  successive  moments  to  which  we  must 
oppose  it.  We  must  shoot  error,  as  well  as  folly,  "  as  it 
flies,"  and  we  must  be  able  to  shoot  it  under  ever-varying 
and  varied  disguises.  The  works  we  have,  excellent  as  they 
are  in  their  way,  and  admirably  fitted  to  guard  the  faithf lu 
against  many  of  the  devices  of  the  enemy  to  detach  them 
from  the  church,  and  to  aid  and  instruct  persons  in  heret- 
ical communions  who  are  virtually  prepared  to  return  to  the 
church,  do  not  hit  the  reigning  form  of  Protestantism ;  they 
do  not  reach  the  seat  of  tne  disease,  and  are  apparently  writ- 
ten on  the  supposition  of  soundness,  where  there  is,  in 
fact,  only  rottenness.  The  principles  they  assume  as  the 
basis  of  their  refutation  of  Protestantism,  though  nomi- 
nally professed  or  conceded  by  the  majority  of  Protestants, 
are  not  held  with  suflicient  firmness  to  be  used  as  the  foun- 
dation of  an  argument  that  is  to  have  any  practical  eflScaey 
in  their  conversion.  They  aU  appear  to  assume  that  Prot- 
estants as  a  body  really  mean  to  be  Christians,  and  err  only 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  and  the 
method  of  determining  the  faith ;  that  Protestantism  is  a 
specific  heresy,  a  distinct  and  positive  form  of  error,  like 
Arianism  or  relagianism ;  and  that  its  adherents  would  re- 
gard themselves  as  bound  to  reject  it,  if  proved  to  be  repug- 
nant to  Christianity,  or  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  is  a  natund  and  a  charitable  supposition ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  that,  if  it  was  ever  warrantable^  it  is  not  by 
any  means  warrantable  in  our  times,  except  as  to  the  small 
number  of  individuals  in  the  several  sects  who  are  mere 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Protestantism  is  no  specific  lieresy, 
is  no  distinct  or  positive  form  of  error,  but  error  in  general, 
indifferent  to  forms,  and  receptive  of  any  fonn  or  of  all 
forms,  as  suits  the  convenience  or  the  exigency  of  its  friends. 
It  is  a  veritable  Proteus,  and  takes  any  and  every  shape 
iudged  to  be  proper  to  deceive  the  eves  or  to  elude  tfie 
blows  of  tlie  champions  of  truth.  It  is  Lutheran,  Calvin- 
istic,  Arminian,  Unitarian,  Pantheistic,  Atheistic,  Pyrrho- 
nistic,  each  by  turns  or  all  at  once,  as  is  necessary  to  its 
purpose.  The  Protestant  as  such  has,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
no  principles  to  maintain,  no  character  to  support,  no  con- 
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BBfeney  to  preserve ;  and  wo  aiv  aware  of  no  authority,  no 
■'law,  Lu  usa^e.  bywliicli  be  will  consent  to  be  bonnd.     Con- 
f 'Viet   him  frum   tradition,  and   he  appeals   to   the   Bible ; 
lonvict  him  from  the  Bible,  and  he  appeals  to  reason ;  eon- 
Ivict  him  from  reason,  and  he  appeals  to  private  sentiment; 
'  convict  hiui  f  mm   private  sentiment,  and   he   appeals   to 
scepticism,  or  flies  back  to  reason,  to  Sci-ipture,  or  tradi-' 
tion,  and  alternately  from  one  to  the  other, — Tiever  scrn- 
pliug  to  affirm,  one  moment,  what  he  denied  the  moment 
Before,  nor  blushing  to  be  found  malntainiiiK  that  of  con- 
Ltradictories  both  may  be  true.       He  is   inuiffereut  as  to 
(what  he  asserts  or  denies,  if  able  for  the  moment  to  obtain 
1  apparent  covert  from  his  pnrsuers. 
Protestants  do  not  study  for  the  tmth,  and  are  never  to 
Ibe  presomed  willing  to  accept  it,  unless  it  chances  to  be 
Jwhere  and  what  tiiej  wish  it.     They  occ;i6ionally  read  onr 
I  books  and  listen  to  our  argnments,  hat  rarely  to  ascertain 
our  doctrines,  or  to  learn  what  we  are  able  to  say  agjunst 
them  or  for  ourselves.     The  thought,  that  we  may  posfiibly 
be  right,  seldom  occnra  to  them ;  and  when  it  does,  it  le 
instantly  Boppresaed  as  an  evil  thonght,  as  a  temptation  from 
tho  devil.     They  take  it  for  granted,  that,  against  us,  they 
are  right,  and  caimot  be  wrong.     This  is  with  them  a  "  fixe'd 
fact,'  admitting  no  question.     They  condescend  to  consult 
1  — _  writings,  or  to  listen  to  our  arguments,  only  to  asccr- 
1  what  doctrines  they  can  priift',<s,  or  what  modifications 
^ey  can  introduce  into  those  which  they  have  professed, 
that  will  best  enable  tliem  to  elude  onr  attacks,  or  give 
them  the  appearance  of  eaeaping  conviction  by  the  authori- 
ties from  tradition.  Scripture,  reason,  and  sentiment  which 
we  array  against  them.     Candor  or  ingenuousness  towards 
themselves  even  is  a  thing  wholly  foreign  to  their  Protes- 
tant nature,  and  they  are  instinctively  aiid  habitually  cavil- 
lers and  sophisticatore.     They  disdain  to  argue  a  question 
'ta  merits,  and  always,  if  they  argue  at  all,  argne  it  on 
e  unimportant  collateral.    They  never  recognize— unless 
s  for  their  interest  to  do  so — any  distinction  between  a 
witaeat  and  a  concei/o,  and  rarely  fail  to  insist  that  the  eoii- 
Bsion  of  an  irrelevant  point  is  a  concession  of  the  main 
J.     They  have  no  sense  of  responsibleness,  no  loralty 
rutli,  no  mental  chastity,  no  intelleotnal  sincerity.   What 
r  them  is  authority  which  no  body  must  qnestion  ;  what 
i  against  tbom  is  no  authority  at  all.     Their  own  word  if 
lot  in  their  favor,  they  refuse  to  accept ;  and  the  authority 
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to  which  they  professedly  appeal  they  ivpudiate  the  mo- 
ment it  is  seen  not  to  sustain  tliem.  To  reason  with  thi'io 
as  if  they  would  stand  by  their  own  profcEsiona,  or  could  or 
would  acknowledge  any  authority  but  their  own  ever-vary- 
ing opinion?,  is  entirely  to  mistake  them,  and  to  betray  imr 
own  Bimplieity. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  our  friendfi,  who  have  not,  like 
ourselves,  been  hrouglit  up  Protestants,  and  have  not  to 
blusb  at  the  knowledge  their  Protestant  experience  has 
given  them,  may  feel  that  in  this  judgment  we  are  rash  and 
uncharitable.  Would  that  we  were  so.  We  take  no  pleas- 
ure in  thinking  ill  of  any  portion  of  onr  fellow-men,  and 
would  alwaj-B  rather  lind  oursolves  wrong  in  our  unfavor- 
able judgments  of  them  than  right.  But  in  this  matter  the 
evidence  is  too  clear  and  conuTiisive  to  allow  ue  even  to 
hope  that  we  are  wrong.  There  is  not  a  aiugle  Protestant 
doctrine  opposed  to  Catholicity  that  even  Protestants  them- 
selves Jiave  not  over  and  over  again  completely  refuted ; 
there  is  not  a  single  charge  brought  by  Pi-otestaiits  agajtist 
the  church  that  some  of  them,  as  welt  as  we,  have  not  folly 
exploded ;  and  no  more  conclnsive  vindication  of  the  claims 
of  Catholicity  can  be  desired  than  may  be — nay,  than  in 
fact  baa  been — collected  from  distingnished  Protestant 
writers  themselves.  This  is  a  fact  which  no  Protestant, 
certainly  no  Catholic,  can  deny.  How  happens  it,  tben, 
that  the  Protestant  world  still  suhsists,  and  that,  for  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  have  made  compara- 
tively little  pi-ogress  in  regaining  Protestants  to  the  church  I 

We  may,  it  is  true,  be  referred  to  the  otwtinacy  in  error 
characteristic  of  aU  heretics ;  bnt,  in  the  present  case, — un- 
less what  ie  meant  is  obstinacy  in  error  in  general,  and  not 
error  in  particular, — this  will  not  suffice  as  an  answer ;  lie- 
cause,  during  this  period,  there  has  been  no  one  particular 
form  of  error  to  which  Protestants  liave  uniformly  ad- 
hered. No  class  of  Protestants  adheres  to-day  to  the  opiu- 
ions  it  originally  avowed.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  Protestant  sects  of  modern  times  and 
the  early  Oriental  sects.  The  Jacobite  holds  to-day  the 
same  specific  heresy  which  he  hcM  a  thousand  years  ago; 
and  the  Nestorian  of  the  nineteenth  is  sulistantinlly  the 
Nestoriau  of  the  fourth  century.  But  nothing  anahigous 
is  true  of  any  of  the  mudorn  Protestant  sects.  Prolestanta 
boast,  indeed,  their  glorious  reformation,  but  tliey  no  longer 
hold  the  views  of  its  authors.     Luther,  were  he  to  ascead 
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to  the  scenes  of  liis  earthly  labora,  would  he  utterly  unable 
to  recognize  his  teacliiiigs  in  the  doctrhies  of  the  modem 
Lathenins;  the  Calvinist  remains  n  Culvinist  only  in  uaiiio; 
the  Baptifit  disclaims  his  Auabaptiet  original;  tho  Unita- 
rian points  out  the  errors  he  dctecte  in  liisSocinianaiu'cstors; 
and  the  Transcendental iat  looks  down  with  pity  on  hia  Uni- 
^Hrian  ]>arents,  while  he  considers  it  a  criiol  persecution  to 
The  excluded  from  the  Unitarian  family,  No  sect  retains, 
cpninodifiod,  unchanged,  the  precise  form  of  error  with 
bhich  it  set  out.  All  the  forms  Protcstanta  have  from 
[time  to  time  assumed  have  been  developed,  modiHcd,  al- 
tered, almost  as  soon  as  assumed, — always  a^  internal  or 
UEternal  controversy  made  it  neceseary  or  expedient.  Here 
8  a  fact  nobody  can  deny,  and  it  proves  coacliiBively  that 
Bie  Protestant  world  does  not  subsist  solely  by  virtue  of 
[to  obstiuatti  attachment  to  the  views  or  opinions  to  which 
^t  has  once  committed  itself,  or  in  consequence  of  its  aver- 
IjioTi  to  change  the  doctrines  it  has  once  professed, 
'  Tills  fact  proves  even  more  than  tuis,  Bossuet  very 
Jjnstly  conciuiies  from  the  va^'iations  of  Protestantism  its^ 
ohjekive  falsity,  because  the  characteristtc  of  truth  is  inva- 
riability; but  we  may  go  further,  and  from  the  same  varia- 
tions ennclnde  the  euojective  falsity  of  Protestantism,  or 
that  Protestants  have  no  real  belief  in,  or  attacliment  to, 
the  particular  doctrines  they  profess, — not  only  that  Prot- 
estants profess  a  false  doctrine,  but  that  they  are  insincere, 
and  destitute,  as  a  body,  of  real  honesty  In  tlieir  professions. 
If  they  believed  their  doctrines,  they  could  never  tolerate 
the  elianges  they  undergo.  JTew  sects  might,  indeed,  arise 
Among  them,  but  no  sect  would  sutler  its  original  doctrines 
to  be  in  the  least  altered  or  modified.  The  members  of 
every  sect,  if  they  believed  its  creed,  would,  so  long  as  they 
adhered  to  it,  be  stnick  with  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of 
altering  or  modifying  it ;  for  it  would  seem  to  them  to  be 
altering  or  modifj-ing  the  revealed  word  of  God.  Tliis  is  a 
point  of  no  slight  importance  in  judging  the  Protestant 
world,  and  seems  to  ns  to  deserve  more  attention  than  the 
great  body  of  Catholics  even  are  disposed  to  give  it.  These 
vanatione  prove,  at  least,  that  Protestantism  is  something 
distinct  from  llie  formal  teachings  of  Protestants,  and  some- 
tliing  that  can  and  does  survive  them. 

That  we  are  neither  rash  nor  uncharitable  in  onr  judgment 
of  Protestants,  severe  as  it  unqnestionabJv  is,  may  be  col- 
lected from  facts  of  daily  occurrence.     The  great  body  of 
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Protestants,  it  is  well  known,  labor  unceasingly  to  detach 
Catholics  from  the  church,  and  to  this  end  use  aft  the  means 
the  age  and  country  will  tolerate.  It  was  to  combine  their 
forces  against  Catholicity,  that,  a  few  years  since,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XYI.,  the  Protestant  ministers  held 
their  World's  Convention  in  London ;  that  they  formed 
Protestant  alliances  in  England,  Germany,  Prance,  Switzer- 
land, and  this  country,  devised  a  plan  in  concert  with  the 
Italian  refugees  in  these  several  countries  for  effecting  a 
civil  revolution  in  every  Catholic  state,  especially  in  the 
Papal  States,  and  called  upon  the  Protestant  people  every- 
where to  contribute  funds  for  carrying  it  out, — a  plan,  even 
to  minute  particulars,  which  the  well-known  ministers, 
Bacon,  Coxe,  Beecher,  Kirk,  and  others,  forewarned  ns  of  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Alliance  in  this  citv  in  1845,  and 
which  we  have  seen  to  a  great  extent  realized  during  the  last 
two  years,  much  to  the  joy  of  thousands  of  nominal  Catho- 
lics, who  little  suspected  themselves  to  be  tlie  dupes  of 
miserable  demagogues  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  hypocritical 
Protestant  ministers  on  the  other.  But  while  Protestants, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  means  fair  and  by  means 
foul,  by  means  open  and  by  means  secret  and  tortuous,  seek 
to  detach  Catholics  from  the  church,  they  appear  quite 
indifferent  as  to  which  of  the  thousand  and  one  jProtestant 
formulas  they  are  led  to  embrace,  or  whether,  indeed,  they 
are  led  to  embrace  any  one  of  them.  Excepting,  as  we 
always  do,  here  and  there  an  individual,  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  simple  fact,  that  those  dra^vn  off  from  the  church 
are  no  longer  Catholics.  Whatever  we  lose,  they  count 
their  gain,  and  although  they  are  well  aware  that  the 
majority  of  those  they  gain  from  us  turn  out  rank  apostates, 
infidels,  and  blasphemers,  they  nevertheless  rejoice  over 
them,  and  claim  them  as  so  many  accessions  to  their  ranks. 
If  Protestants  had  any  sincerity  in  their  professions,  if  they 
had  any  sense  of  refigion,  how  could  they  regard  them- 
selves as  triumphing  in  i)roportion  as  they  succeed  in  detach- 
ing miserable  wrctclies  from  us,  and  sinkmg  them  in  religion 
even  below  the  ancient  heathen, — especially  since  none  of 
them  dare  pretend  that  we  do  not  embrace  all  the  essentials 
of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that  salvation  is  not  attainable 
in  our  church  ?  They  profess  to  be  Christians,  but  they 
would  rather  make  us  infidels,  apostates,  atheists,  blas- 
phemers, than  sutfer  us  to  remain  Catholics.  What  more 
conclusive  proof  canyon  ask  of  their  insincerity, — of  the  fact 
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that  thuir  profcBsiom  affoi-d  no  clew  to  the  real  state  of  their 
minds,  and  ought  to  coiiut  for  nothing ! 

Doubtless,  WB  arc  not  to  be  iindcrBtood  to  imply  that 
Protestants  are  always  diatinotly  const- ions  of  their  own  want 
of  strict  honesty  and  sincority.  Neman  knoweth  whether 
hi'  deservelh  love  or  hatred.  Knowledge  of  one's  self  is 
hard  to  acquire ;  self-doception  is  one  of  the  easiest  tilings 
in  tlie  world,  and  few  there  are  who  are  certain  that  they 
have  a  good  conscience,  or  are  sure  of  the  motives  whicn 
govern  them.  No  doubt,  Proti'^tant^  gloss  over  their  con- 
anet,  and  have  some  method  of  instifyiug  it  in  their  own 
eyes ;  no  doubt,  they  persuade  theioselves  that  they  are 
sincere, — at  least  as  sincere  as  they  can  afford  to  be,  as  honest 
in  their  belief  as  people  generally  are  ;  but  they  know  not 
wliat  manner  o£  spirit  they  are  of,  and  as  that  spirit  is  in- 
lierently  a  lying  spirit,  as  Catholics  well  inow,  it  must  needs 
lie  unto  themselves  ae  well  as  unto  others.  Probably  every 
here&Iarch  dupes  himself  tjefore  he  dupes  others,  and  holds 
the  post  of  leader  only  because  a  greater  dupe  than  his  fol- 
lowers. That  kind  of  honesty  and  sincerity  compatible 
with  a  false  spirit  and  gross  delusion,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  deny  to  Proteptants ;  hut  we  should  remember  that  nc 
really  siuficre  and  trnlhful  raind  ever  is  or  ever  can  be  de- 
liidod.  No  man  ever  is  or  ever  Mas  strictly  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  the  pi-ofession  of  a  false  doctrine, — for  no  false 
doctrine  can  ever,  in  tlie  nature  of  tilings,  be  bo  evidenced 
ss  to  exclude  doubt ;  and  he  who  professes  to  believe  what 
,  lie  doubts  professes  what  be  knows  he  docs  not  believe,  and 
■therefore  professes  what  he  knows  is  not  true.  A  man  may 
U>e  honestly  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  the  truth  on  cer- 
tein  points ;  but  no  man  can  honestly^rn^ftr*  faith  in  a  false 
doctrine, — for  in  a  false  doctrine  no  man  can  have  faith. 

A  sort  of  honesty  and  sincerity  we  certainly  concede  to- 
tlie  generality  of  Protestants;  but  aa  to  the  end  for  which 
tliey  i)rofesB  their  doctrines,  rather  than  ae  to  tlie  doctrines 
I'tiiemeetves.     The  principle  common  to  them,  and  the  only 
^ione  we  can  ajways  be  sure  they  will  practically  adhere  to,  is, 
,  t  that  the  end  jnstifies  the  means.      The  end  they  pr<jpose  is, 
neither  to  save  their  souls  nor  to  discover  and  obey  the  truth, 
but  to  destroy  or  elnde  Catholicity.     The  sjiirit  which  pos- 
sesses them  maddens  them  against  the  church,  and  gives 
tliem  an  inward  repugnance  to  every  thing  not  opposed  to 
her.     To  overthrow  her,  to  blot  out  her  eidstence,  or  to  pre- 
vent her  from  crushing  them  with  the  weight  of  her  troth. 
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18  to  tiieni  a  praiseworthy  ead,  at  least  a  great  and  most 
desirable  end;  directly  or  indirectly,  conscionsly  or  uucon- 
8cioiisly,it  becomes  tlie  ruling  passion — after  money-gettitig 
— of  tneir  lives, — a  passion  in  which  tliey  are  coniirmed  nna 
strengthened  by  all  the  blandishments  of  the  world,  aiid 
all  the  seductions  of  the  Heeh.  Any  means  which  tend  tu 
gratify  this  passion,  to  realize  this  end,  they  hold  to  be  law- 
ful, and  they  can  adopt  them,  however  base,  detestable,  or 
shoclLiug  in  themselves,  with  a  quiet  conscience  and  adinim- 
ble  self-complacency. 

That  the  ruling  motive  or  dominant  instinct  of  Prot- 
estants, in  their  cliaracter  of  Protestants,  is,  at  least  under 
a  negative  point  of  view  to  destroy  or  elude  CatliolJcitv,  \* 
evident  from  the  character  of  the  variations  which  tneir 
Protestantism  has  undergone,  and  is  daily  and  hourly  undor- 
going.  Examine  these  variations,  and  you  will  nnd  that 
they  each  and  all  tend  to  remove  Protestantism  further  and 
further  from  the  Catholic  standard,  and  to  shelter  it  from 
the  blows  of  Catholic  assailants.  Each  sacocssive  reformer 
eliminates  from  his  sect  some  Catholic  doctrine  which  it  may 
have  retained,  or  modifies  some  element  of  which  he  sees 
the  Catholic  controversialist  can  take  advantage.  The  teufl- 
ency  of  the  Protestant  world,  collectively  and  in  each  of 
its  divisions  and  subdivisions,  has  been  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion from  the  church  against  wiiieh  it  protests,  and  the 
progress  which  Protestants  ao  loudly  boast,  has  consisted, 
and  still  consists,  in  getting  rid  of  what  they  originally  re- 
tained in  common  with  Catholics.  The  Protestant  van- 
guard, which  announces  that  the  main  body  is  at  hand,  Itaa 
advanced  very  far,  and  retains  leaa  of  Christian  principle 
than  was  retamed  by  the  old  heathen  world  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles.  Take  your  fully  developed  transccndentalist, 
the  last  word  of  Protestantisni,  and  you  will  tind  him 
divested  of  every  Catholic  principle,  and,  under  the  point 
of  view  of  religion,  reduced,  not  only  to  nudity,  hut 
to  nihility.  The  poor  man  retains  nothing,  not  even  bo 
much  as  a  sliadow.  He  is  a  Peter  Setdcinil.  and  has  sold  lus 
shadow  to  tlie  man  in  black.  What  can  have  reduced  him 
to  such  straits,— driven  him  to  snch  extremes  (  Love  of 
truth,  force  of  conviction)  Nothing  of  the  sort  Be  not 
so  simple  as  to  pretend  it.  He  assigns,  and  attempts  to  as- 
sign, no  authority,  no  reason,  for  liis  nihilism,  lie  even 
acknowledges  that  he  has  no  reason  to  assign,  and  tells  vou 
*hat  he  only  throws  out  what  he  thinks,  witJiout  prctendiug 
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to  prove  it.  He  is  »  seer,  ant]  utters  what  ho  neca,  and  yoii 
iiiiwt  take  him  at  liis  word,  or  not  at  all.  Why,  then,  does 
he  rush  intu  tiiliiJiBiii?  Simply,  becanse  he  is  seer  ennneli 
to  Bee,  that,  if  he  admits  that  any  thing  esists,  lie  will  Iw 
driven  ultimately  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Catholicity. 
Rather  than  do  that,  he  will  sell  his  soul,  as  well  as  his 
shadow,  to  the  man  in  black,  and  consent  to  deny  his  own 
existence.  Almost  every  day.  wc  meet  intelligent  Protes- 
tant gentlemen  who  frankly  acknowledge  tnat  there  is  no 
alternative  bnt  Catliolicity  or  no-religion,  and  yet  who  jiiat 
as  frankly  tell  ua  that  they  will  not  be  Catholics.  Not  long 
since,  a  rrotcetant  minister  of  respectahle  standing  in  this 
city  a^anred  ns,  in  all  seriousness,  that  he  "  wonld  rather  be 
danmed  than  become  a  Catholic."  We  of  course  informed  him 
lie  coulii  have  hie  choice,  for  Almighty  God  forces  no  one 
to  accept  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  This  worthy  minister  is, 
no  doubt,  very  ready  to  embrace  the  tmtli  that  does  not  con- 
vict him  of  error,  if  such  trnlh  there  be ;  but  if  we  may 
take  biin  at  his  word,  he  is  prepared  to  resist,  at  all  hazards, 
the  truth  that  would  indict  him.  Is  it  truth,  or  his  own 
opinion  that  he  loves  t 

The  mistake  of  our  popular  controversialists  seems  to 
arise  from  their  supposition,  that  Protestantism  can  be 
learned  from  the  symboJieal  books  and  theological  writings 
of  Protestants.  iJndoubtedly  we  can  thus  learn  that  Prot- 
estantism which  is  put  forth  to  elude  Catholicity,  or  to  lore 
Catholics  from  tlieir  chnrcJi,  and  therefore  a  Protestantism 
liiglily  important,  for  the  sake  of  Catholics,  to  be  studied 
and  refuted;  but  not  thus  can  we  learn  the  Protestantism 
which  hes  in  the  Protestant  mind  and  heart,  and  which  it 
is  necessary  to  refute  for  the  sake  of  Protestants  themselves. 
This  Protestantism  is  not  leametl  from  symbolical  books  or 
theological  writings,  and  but  comparatively  few  Protestants 
themselves  can  give  as  a  clear  and  distinct  statement,  much 
less  a  just  account  of  it.  We  can  seize  it  only  in  the  his- 
torical developments  and  manifest  teadfncies  of  the  Prot- 
estant movement,  and  explain  it  only  by  means  of  a  thor- 
ougli  knowledge  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Catholic  faith  and  theology  on  the  other. 

It  apjiears  to  na,  that  our  controversialists  are  luietakeo, 
iilso,  in  regarding  the  more  reputable  si'cts — that  is,  the  sects 
which,  in  their  symbols  and  professions,  have  departed  the 
least  from  the  Catholic  standard — as  better  exponents  of  the 
Protestant  mind  than  the  less  reputable,  and  as  those  whose 
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vifws  it  je  tbe  must  important  to  study  and  refntc.  Nenrlj" 
all  the  controversial  worke  we  have,  originaltv  written  in 
the  English  languajre,  are  directed  against  tlie  Analicau  and 
Protectant  Epiacoml  sects.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single 
Catholic  work.wntten  expressly  against  the  BO-c^Ied  Evan- 
gelical sects,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  or  wluit  wb 
may  eall  Pietisui.  And,  with  the  exception  of  the  profonnd 
and  Bcientitic  work  of  Father  Kohlmann,  against  Unitarians, 
— too  profound  and  scientific  fo  be  intelligible  trf  those  for 
whom  it  was  written. — we  have  in  English  not  a  single 
work  against  rationalism.  whi<'-h,  in  reality,  has  a  larger 
number  of  adherents,  in  both  England  and  tliis  country, 
than  either  Angiicauism  or  EvaiiMihcalisui.  This  indicates 
a  werioiie  defect  in  onr  eontrovci-aijj  Iitci'Sture,  and  seenis  to 
us  to  be  owing  to  a  false  estimate  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  several  Protestant  sects.  There  are.  no  doubt,  many 
individuals  included  in  the  more  reputable  sects,  who,  if 
compelled  to  chnrwe,  would  sooner  return  to  the  church  than 
follow  the  Protestant  movement  to  its  natural  terminus;  bat 
they  are  only  a  small  minority,  and  woiUd  hardly  be  missed 
in  the  sects  to  which  thev  respectively  Ijelong.  All  tlie 
sects  are  on  the  move,  tending  somewhither.  Not  one  of 
them  is  stationary.  This  they  make  their  boast ;  and  one 
of  the  most  frequent  and  most  effective  charges  they  bring 
against  the  ehnrch  is,  that  she  is  not  progressive,  bnt  re- 
mains immovable,  insisting  that  we  shall  beTieve  to-day  the 
very  doctrines  which  she  taught  and  believed  in  the  Dark 
Ages.  The  dominant  tendency  of  any  given  sect  is  the 
tendency  vfhich  the  great  majority  of  its  members  obey, 
Ascertam,  then,  the  dominant  tendency  of  each  sect,  and 
yon  have  ascertained  the  direction  in  which  the  great  mar 
jority  of  it»  members  are  moving,  and  will  continue  to  move, 
if  diverted  or  arrested  by  no  foreign  influence.  But  what, 
in  fact,  is  the  dominant  tendency  of  each  and  every  Protes- 
tant sect  i  Is  there  a  single  one  whose  successive  develop- 
ments, mod  iti cations,  and  changes  tend  to  bring  it  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  Catholic  standard,  and  to  prepare  it  for 
communion  with  tho  church  (  Nobody  can  pretend  it. 
Everybody  knows  that  every  sect  is  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  aitd  that  the  dominant  tendency  of  the 
Protestant  world,  a  few  individuals  excepted,  is  towards 
ntionalism,  transcendentalism,  and  therefore  towards  pan- 
theism, atheism,  nihilism.  This  is  decisive,  and  proves  that 
those  sects  which  have  departed  furthest  from  Catholicity 
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are  the  traest  representativeB  of  the  Protestant  epirit,  and 
ttie  best  exponents  of  gennine  Protestantism,  as  the  fully 
developed  man  is  a  better  exponent  of  humanity  than  the 
new-bom  infant.  What  it  is  most  important,  then,  to  study 
and  refnte,  must  be  the  principles  of  tlieee  more  advanced 
sects,  not  those  of  the  sects  who  remain  buliind,  or  are  still 
rocking  in  their  cradle,  and  therefore  tranBcendentaliani, 
rather  than  Anglicanism. 

Undoubtedly  we  see,  from  time  to  time,  a  conservatiTe, 
perhaps  a  retrograde,  movement  in  the  bosom  of  the  several 
sects.  But  this  movement  is  the  result,  in  most  cases,  of 
alarm  for  the  credit  or  prosperity  of  the  sect,  rather  than  of 
any  deep  or  sincere  attachment  to  the  priuciples  or  doctrines 
the  sect  threatens  to  leave  behind.  Besides,  the  movement 
is  ever  but  a  mere  eddy  in  the  stream,  or  a  slight  ripple  on 
its  surface.  It  reaches  never  to  the  bottom  of  the  sect,  and 
arrests  or  diverts  never  its  main  current.  This  is  evident 
from  the  lat«  Oxford  movement,  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  of  tlie  kind  which  have  recently  been'witnessed. 
There  was  a  time  wlien  timid  Protestants  feared,  and  many 
good  Catholics  hoped,  tliat  it  would  restore  England  to 
Catholic  faith  and  unity;  but  no  sooner  did  it  become  mani- 
fest to  all  the  world  that  its  tendency  was  to  commnnion 
with  Rome,  than  it  was  arrested.  A  few  individuals  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  clmrcli,  but  the  majority  of  those  at 
first  favorably  disposed  towards  it  avowedly  or  tacitly  aban- 
doned it,  lapsed  into  the  ordinary  channel  of  their  sect,  and 
Buffered  themselves  to  be  borne  onward  with  it  towards  its 
natural  term, — no-religion,  or  nihilism.  So  it  is  in  every  sect 
in  which  a  similar  movement  takes  place.  As  soon  as  it  is 
clear  that  its  tendency  is  anti-protestant,  that  is,  towards 
Rome,  it  is  arrested,  and  onlv  here  and  there  an  individual 
dares  henceforth  avow  his  adherence  to  it. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  more  reputable  sects 
are  the  real  bulwarks  of  Protestantism,  and  that,  if  we  re- 
fute them,  the  less  reputable  sects  will  fall  of  themselves. 
Doubtless  this  is  one  reason  why  our  English  and  American 
CathoUc  controversialists  direct  their  attacks  so  exelufiively 
against  Anglicanism  and  Protestant  Episcopalianism.  Bat 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  real  supporters  of  Prot- 
estantism, if  not  in  themselves,  at  least  in  their  views  and 
influence,  are  the  sects  which  are  furthest  removed  from 
Catholicity.  If  there  was  nothing  below  Anglicanism  to 
which  Anglicims  could  descend,  we  should  have  short  work 
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with  it,  and  the  Anglican  and  Episcopal  fleets  wonld  t 
diBsppear.  Tlie  inore  repntalile  sects,  comparing  themselves 
witli  the  immense  Protestant  world  below  them,  look  ngion 
themselves  as  snbstantiaJljy  orthodox,  and  are  more  dis- 
pofied  to  dwell  on  what  they  retain  that  others  have  given 
np,  than  on  what  tbey  themselves  lack  which  we  Iiave. 
ITiey  form,  too,  a  sort  of  oriBtocracy,  a  hauie  nobfe>t«e,  io 
tlie  sectarian  world,  and  are  pleased  with  their  rank,  and 
nnwilling  to  forego  the  importance  it  gives  them  in  their 
own  eyes.  Moreover,  the  sects  below  them,  ail  Protestant, 
and  of  their  own  race,  smooth  the  descent  for  ihem  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  driven  from  their  more  elevated  posi- 

•  Hon,  and  enable  them  to  descend  by  an  easy  gradation,  by 
almost  imperceptible  steps,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  error. 
If  the  High-churchman  is  defeated,  he  can  descend  to  Low- 
chnrchisin ;  if  the  Low-chtirchman  is  defeated,  he  can  de- 

,  scend  to  Evamrelicalism ;  if  the  Evangelical  is  defeated,  he 
can  descend  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  rationalism,  or,  on 
the  other,  to  transcendentalism,— for,  in  point  of  fact,  Evan- 
gelicalism is  nothing  but  a  loose  combination  of  rationalism 
and  transcendentalism.  It  is  far  eiu^ier  for  a  ITiQ;li-chnrch- 
man  to  become  a  Low-chnrchman  than  it  is  for  fiim  to  be- 
come a  Catholic,  and  always  Is  the  next  step  in  the  descend- 
ing scale  far  easier  to  take  than  the  nest  step  in  the 
ascending  scale. 

"FacilJB  denceosus  Averni: 
Iv'octes  atque  dies  patct  atri  jaaua  Diiis: 
Sfrt  revocare  grailum  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opiiB,  hie  labor  cat." 

As  Ion"  as  there  is  a  lower  step  that  can  be  taken  with- 
ont  abandoning  the  essential  element  of  Protestantism,  the 
defeat  of  the  more  repntable  sects,  on  the  ground  they  pro 
fess  to  occupy,  will  do  little  for  their  conversion ;  for  tney 
will  never  acknowledge,  even  to  themselves,  that  tbey  are 
defeated,  so  long  as  there  is  any  conceivable  Protestant 
ground  from  which  they  are  not  actnally  driven.  It  is  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  Protectants  now  claim  as  Protestant  all 
the  territory  between  the  gi'ound  occupied  by  Dr.  Posey 
and  that  occupied  by  M.  Froudlion,  and  thus  have  a  larger 
field  for  advance  or  retreat,  that  we  find  their  conversion  in 
fiur  times  so  much  more  difficult  than  it  was  formerly.  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  himself  alone  regained 
seventy-two  thousand  Protestants  to  the  church ;  we  are 
aware  of  no  bishop  in  the  present  age,  however  zealous, 
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learned,  able,  or  saintly,  wlio  haa  the  consolatiou  of  recover- 
ing any  tiling  approaching  a  liko  number.  We  cannot, 
tliercfore,  but  regard  the  views  and  tendencies  of  the  more 
^advanced  aects  as  those  which  it  is  now  altogether  the  most 
iiiportant  to  study  and  refute. 
Not  only  does  Protestantism,  as  our  divines  have  frotn 
10  first  maintained,  logically  lead  to  the  denial  of  all  relig- 
ion, to  atlieism,  and  therefore  to  nihilism, — for  to  deny 
'Hint  God  exists  is  to  deny  that  any  thing  is,— but  it  is  now 
clear  to  all  who  have  examined  the  snbject,  tliat  the  great 
body  of  Protestants  are  really  prepared,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, to  follow  it  thus  far.  Tiie  majority  of  the  Protestant 
world  are  really,  if  not  avowedly,  traiiBcenderitalists  to-day,  as 
every  one  knows  who  is  acrjuaiiited  with  recent  Protestant 
literature ;  and  Strauss,  Feiierbach,  Bauer.  Parker,  Emerson, 
!Michelet,  Qoinet,  and  Pi-oudliou  have  more  sympathizers 
than  HengBtenlterg,  Pusey,  Seahury,  Nevin,  Alexander, 
Beechcr,  and  Kirk.  ProuJhon  is  nothing  hut  a  consistent 
red  republican ;  and  where  is  the  Protestant,  in  case  he  is 
not  restrained  by  his  temporal  interest,  who  does  uot  sym- 
pathize with  red  republicanism!  Have  not  Protestanta 
very  generally,  in  England  and  thitt  country,  sympatliized 
•witu  Mazzini  and  his  Roman  Republic?  Nay,  was  it  not 
in  concert  with,  and  by  aid  even  of,  the  more  reputable 
Protestant  sects,  thitt  he  expelled  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  established  his  Reign  nf  TorrorJ  Is  not  Protestant 
sympathy  very  generally  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  inlldcl  and 
socialistic  revolutions  in  Europe,  all  of  which  have  been 
stirred  up  and  helped  on  by  Protestants,  under  the  lead  of 
their  ministers,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  but  really  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  and  annihilating  the  church  J 
Evident  is  it,  then,  that  they  will  go,  as  a  body,  to  all 
lengths  which  thoy  iind  necoasary  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose of  hostility  to  Catholicity;  and  as  they  never  can  evL-n 
logically  overthrow  the  church,  so  long  as  the  exiBtence  of 
any  thine  is  admitted,  they  must  deny  every  thing,  and  rush 
into  nihilism. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  if  we  wish  to  arrest  the  Protestant 
movement,  and  do  what  in  us  lies  to  save  the  sonls  of 
Protestantfi,  tliiit  we  reason  with  them,  not  as  if  it  were  a 
sntlicient  refutation  of  them  to  prove  that  tbey  are  tending 
to  atheism,  but  as  men  who  believe  nothing,  and  bnild  up 
our  arggment  against  them  from  the  very  foundation. 
Prove  to  them  that  tlieir  doctrines  are  auti-chri&tian,  and 
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they  will  only  beg  you  to  inform  tliem  wlierefore  that  is  a 
reason  for  not  believing  them ;  prove  Christianity  to  be 
true,  and  they  will  niLTety  beg  you  to  prove  your  pn^jfe, 
and  thus  demand  of  you  an  infinite  series  of  proofs.  They 
are,  under  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
wholly  rotten,  and  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown 
of  the  head  there  ia  no  soundnesa  in  them,  Nothing  will 
answer  for  them  that  does  not  descend  as  low  as  the  last  de- 
nial that  it  ia  possible  for  tlie  human  mind  to  conceive,  and 
drive  them  from  position  to  position,  till  there  is  no  position 
remaining  outside  of  the  church  which  they  can  even  affect 
to  take. 

Protestantism  as  we  now  find  it,  and  even  as  it  was,  vir- 
tually, in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  not  merely  the  denial  of 
certain  Cathohc  dogmas,  is  not  merely  the  denial  of  the 
Christian  revelation  itself,  but  really  the  denial  of  all  re- 
ligion and  morality,  natural  and  revealed.  It  denies  reason 
itself,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  denv  it,  and  ia 
no  less  unsound  as  philosophy  than  it  is  ae  faith.  It  ex- 
tingoiefaes  the  light  of  nature  no  less  than  the  light  of  reve- 
lation, and  is  as  false  in  relation  to  the  natural  order  as  to 
the  BupematuraL  Even  when  Protestants  make  a  pro- 
fession of  believing  in  revelation,  they  discredit  reason.  In 
regard  to  reason,  tliey  are,  even  when  professing  to  believe, 
very  generally  Pyrrhoniste.  The  Evangelical  sects,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  merely  deny  the  sufficiency  of  reason  as  our 
only  guide,  bnt  they  deny  its  trustworthiness  altogether, 
and  assert  that  we  must  talce  for  our  guide  the  Scriptares, 
not  as  interpreted  by  an  authoriW  accredited  to  "reason,  nor 
as  interpreted  by  reason  itself,  but  as  interpreted  by  tiie 
private  iUnminations  of  the  spirit.  They  thus  supersede, 
as  it  wore,  annihilate,  reason,  and  reduce  themselves  to  the 
condition  of  irrational  beings,  virtually  declare  man  in- 
capable of  receiving  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  then  call 
upon  him  to  beHeve  the  liible,  and  to  walk  by  the  super- 
natural light  of  faith.  As  long  as  their  enthusiasm  lasts, 
as  long  as  they  can  keep  up  a  sort  of  unnatural  excitement, 
they  may  half  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  snpemiit- 
urally  illuminated ;  but  as  soon  as  their  fever  p.bates,  and 
they  sink  to  their  ordinary  level,  they  experience  the  most 
painful  misgivings,  the  supposed  supernatural  light  fades 
away,  and,  having  no  reason  on  which  to  fall  back,  they  can 
believe  nothing,  and  either  openly  avow  themselves  inhdelfi, 
or,  merely  keep  up  a  show  of  piety,  seek  relief  by  devoting 
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rail  tLeir  energies  to  worldly  distractions  or  pleasures.  They 
1  begin  by  proposing  revelation,  not  as  tlie  complement,  bat 
f  AS  the  eiiostitiite,  of  reason ;  and  when  revelation  fails,  as 
I  fail  it  must  if  not  suppoi-ted  by  motives  of  credihihty  ad- 
I  -drcsHed  to  reason,  and  gatisf  actory  to  it,  nothing  remains  for 
tliem  but  universal  scepticism. 

The,  form  all  Stic  sects,  as  the  Anglican  and  Episcopalian, 
reacli  the  same  result  though  by  a  difforent  process.  Euild- 
ing  on  sham,  taking  the  shadow  for  tlic  substance,  and  de- 
nying both  tlie  substance  and  the  light  the  shadow  neces- 
■sarily  implies, — or,  in  other  words,  refusing  to  draw  from 
their  premises  their  logical  consequences,  Mruid  to  make  a 
complete  proposition,  to  say  two  and  two  make  four,  and 
stopping  short  with  saying  two  and  two,  lest  they  lose  the 
via  iruaia,  and  roll  over  to  Rome,  or  fall  off  into  Dissent, — 
they  destroy  reason  by  mutilating  and  enslaving  it,  and  find 
themselves  without  any  thing  W  or  to  which  a  supernatural 
.  revelation  can  be  accredited.  The  rationalistic  sects,  seeing 
T  the  errors  of  Evangelicals  and  formalists,  think  to  save  rea- 
son by  resolving  the  supernatural  into  the  natural;  but  in 
doing  this  they  lose  revelation,  and  therefore  reason, — be- 
cause no  man  can  deny  revelation  without  denying  reason, 
an<l  because  reason  without  revelation  is  insufficient  for  her- 
fielf,  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  life 
which  she  herself  raises.  Beginning  by  asking  of  reason 
more  than  she  can  give,  they  end  oy  discardmg  her  and 
failing  into  uni versa!  scepticism,  the  ultimate  term  of  all 
Protestantism. 

Protestants,  it  is  well  known,  are  able  to  keep  up  tho 
self-deJusion  that  they  are  iMslievers  only  by  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  push  tlieir  principles  to  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences, and  by  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  objections  wliich 
m^  be  suggested  or  urged  against  them.  The  condition  of 
a  Protestant  wi&hing  to  retain  Lis  Protestantism,  and  yet 
ieep  up  the  appearantie  of  being  a  believer,  is  most  pitiable. 
The  poor  man  has  no  mental  freedom,  no  intellectaal 
courage,  but  is  a  cowardly  slave,  with  all  the  weakness  and 
meanness  characteristic  of  slaves  in  general.  He  never  dares 
trust  himself  to  his  principles,  and  follow  them  out  to  their 
remotest  logical  consequences,  and  is  doomed,  turn  which 
way  he  n-ili,  tobe  inconsequent,  and  to  submit  to  a  most 
tyrannical  aiid  capricious  master ;  for  otherwise  he  would 
nnd  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  approaching  too  near  Catho- 
licity to  remain  a  Protestant,  or,  on  the  other,  loo  near  to 
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nihilism  even  to  pretend  to  be  a  believer.  Alas  for  the 
poor  man !  He  hugs  his  chains,  and,  by  the  strangest  in- 
latuation  imaginable,  fancies  his  slavery  is  freedom.  All 
who  have  studied  the  subject  know  well  that  Protestants 
are  Protestants,  not  by  virtue  of  reason,  but  in  spite  of  rea- 
son,— ^not  because  they  reason,  but  solely  l^ecause  they  do 
not,  will  not,  and  dare  not  reason.  The  rejection  ofreasou 
is  their  fundamental  vice.  Keason  is  our  natural  light,  and, 
though  of  no  value  out  of  its  sphere,  in  its  sphere  is  iner- 
rable. It  does  not  suffice  of  itself  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
human  soul,  but  its  annihilation  reduces  us  below  the  con- 
dition of  men,  and  renders  us  incapable  of  receiving  even  a 
supernatural  revelation.  Kevelation  does  not  abrogate  or 
supersede  reason ;  it  restores  it  and  supplies  its  deficiencies. 
Grace  supposes  nature.  Christianity  is  a  system  of  pure 
grace, — is,  in  fact,  a  supernatural  creation,  but  a  super- 
natural creation  yor  the  natural,  designed  to  repair  the  dam- 
age nature  has  incurred  by  guilt,  and  to  enable  man  to  at- 
tain the  end  to  which  his  Creator  originally  appointed  him. 
Man  is  not.  for  the  sacraments,  but  tne  sacraments  are  for 
man.  The  first  office  of  grace  is  to  restore  nature,  or  to  heal 
its  wounds ;  having  restored  it  to  health,  it  elevates  it,  in- 
deed, but  always  retains  it,  and  uses  it.  Here  is  the  grand 
fact  that  Protestant  theologians  always  overlook.  They,  in 
reality,  always  present  nature  and  grace  as  two  antagonistic 
powers,  and  suppose  the  presence  of  the  one  must  be  the 
physical  destruction  of  the  other.  Luther  and  Calvin,  weary 
of  the  good  works,  and  shrinking  from  the  efforts  to  acquire 
the  personal  virtues  enjoined  by  Catholicity,  began  their  so- 
called  reform  by  asserting  the  total  depravity  oi  human  na- 
ture, and  maintaining  that  original  sin  involved  the  loss  of 
reason  and  free-will,  reducing  man  physically  to  the  con- 
dition of  irrational  animals,  and  superadding  the  penalty  of 
guilt.  Here,  in  the  very  outset,  they  denied  natural  reason, 
all  natural  religion,  and  all  natural  morality,  and  conse- 
quently asserted  for  man  in  the  natural  order,  left  to  his 
natural  powers  and  faculties,  universal  scepticism  and  moral 
indifference ;  for  without  reason  there  can  be  no  belief,  and 
without  free-will  no  moral  obligation,  no  moral  difference 
of  actions. 

The  Arminians,  indeed,  saw  this,  and  sought  to  remedy 
it  by  reasserting  the  natural  law ;  but  as  they  still  held  to 
total  depravity,  the  reassertion  amounted  to  nothing ;  or,  if 
they  sometimes  abandoned  total  depravity,  they  rashed  ta 
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the  opposite  extreme,  and  reasserted  Pula^niera  or  semi- 
Pelagianifiin,  and  restricted  the  office  of  grace  to  enabling 
ue  to  do  more  easily  wliat,  nevertlielees,  we  are  able  to  do 
witliont  it.  rf  tliey  succeeded  in  escaping  the  peculiar  error 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  they  fell  into  rationalism.  As  Luther 
and  Calviu  annihilated  reason  and  free-will,  the  whole 
Bpiritnal  nature  of  man,  and  made  man  purely  pa^ieive  in  the 
work  of  regeneration  and  Christian  perfection,  the  Arniin- 
iane,  become  ratiomiliats.  disregai-^iingthenecesaity  of  grace, 
made  the  natural  law  sufficient,  and  asserted  only  a  natural 
morality.  But  experience  proving  the  inadequacy  of  t!ie 
natural  law,  when  taken  without  tts  revealed  complement 
^^^^  aud  sanction, — of  natural  morality,  when  not  elevated  by 
^^^L^pematnral  Christian  virtue, — they,  like  the  others,  lapsed, 
^^^Bof  ueceseitv,  into  the  same  scepticism. 

^^^H*  The  error  of  each  class  is  avoidable  only  by  undorstimd- 
^^^^ing  that  grace  always  supposes  nature,  ana  tliat  grace  with- 
r  out  nature  would  l>o  as  a  telescope  ts  a  man  without  eyes. 

I  Bevelstion    supposes   reason,   and  we  as  effectually  deny 

^^^^  Christianity  when  we  deny  reason  aa  when  we  deny  revelar 
^^Hj'tion ;  both  mnat  bo  asserted  witli  equal  flrmtiess  and  eni- 
^^^H^baais,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  in  relation  to  its  appropriate 
^^^Voffico,  or  nothing  Is  asserted.  To  deny  reason  is,  a  fortiori, 
^^^  to  deny  revelation,  and  to  deny  revelation  is  virtually  to  de- 
'  uy  reason ;  l>eeause  the  evidetices  of  the  fact  of  revelation 

are  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  reason,  aud  because  reason, 
without  revelation,  being  undeniably  insufficient  to' solve 
the  problems  which  torture  the  mind  without  fiuth,  and  to 
satisfy  tlie  craring  of  our  nature  for  something  above  it&olf, 
cannot  maintain  itself  practically  in  credit,  and  necessarily 
loses  its  authority.  Philosophy,  undoubtedly,  rests  for  its 
basis  on  natarai  reason,  otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
tingui^  it  from  Catholic  theology,  or  to  draw  any  intel- 
ligible distinction  between  the  natural  and  supernatural ; 
'Init  without  the  light  of  revelation,  we  shall  never  be  able, 
"^  our  fallen  condition,  to  construct  a  sound  and  adequate 
^  liiloaophy.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  without  a  sound  and 
adequate  pliilosophy,  we  can  never  possess  a  true  and  ade- 
qnate  theology ;  for  as  revelation  is  necessary  as  an  instni- 
ment  in  the  Cfinstmctiou  of  philosophy,  so  is  philosophy 
necoasary  aa  an  instrument  in  the  construction  of  theology, — 
that  is,  tlieolugy  as  a  science,  and  as  distinguishable  fiom 
faith.  Hefiee,  in  all  courses  of  Catholic  instruction,  the 
Btndent  makes  his  philosophy  before  he  proceeds  to  his 
♦»"^logy. 
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It  is  clear  enough,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  most 
preesing  want  of  Frotestants,  under  the  intellectud  point 
of  view,  IB  a  eoiind  philosophy,  which,  so  to  Bpeak,  shall 
rehabilitate  reasou,  aud  restore  them  to  natural  religion  and 
morality.  They  have  lost  reason,  and  have  fallen  below  tlio 
religion  or  morality  which  lies  in  the  natural  order,  and 
which  all  revealed  religion  and  morality  presuppose.  Tlie 
philosophy  needed  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  tho  Protes- 
tant world,  and  cannot  possibly  he  created  by  Protestants, 
for  the  reason  that  the  revelation  which  must  serve  as  its 
instrument  they  have  not,  or  at  best  only  some  detached 
fragments  of  it.  The  only  respectable  school  of  philosophy 
to  be  found  among  Protestants  is  the  Scottish  School  of 
Eeid  and  Stewart ;  but  this  school  dogmatizes  rather  tlian 
philosophizes.  It  very  justly  assumes  that  all  philosophy 
must  proceed  from  certain  indemonstrable  principles,  and 
it  does  not  err  essentially  in  its  inventory  of  tliese  pruaci- 

Eles;  hut  it  fails  to  eBtablish  them,  or  to  show  us  that  they 
avB  scientitic  validity.  It  calls  them  the  constituent  prin- 
cuples  of  human  behef,  and  says,  very  truly,  that  they  must 
be  admitted,  or  all  science,  all  philosophy,  is  out  of  tlie 
question.  But  this  is  no  more  than  Hume,  whom  it  aims 
to  refute,  himself  said.  Is  science  or  philosophy  possihlp.  I 
is  the  precise  question  to  be  answered.  Without  the  con- 
ditions you  assert,  we  grant  it  is  not  possible ;  but  what 
then  i  Therefore  your  alleged  principles  are  sound !  Why 
not:  Therefore  afl  science,  all  philosophy,  is  impossible t 
No  doubt,  the  Scottish  School  nas  protested  vehemently 
against  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  but  its  refutation  of  that 
scepticism  is  a  mere  jmralogism,  a  simple  begging  of  the 
question,  and  therefore,  scientitically  considered,  worthless. 
But,  after  all,  we  cannot  place  our  chief  reliance  on 
philosophy  as  an  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  Protes- 
tants. Philosophy  is  too  indirect  and  too  slow  in  its  operations 
to  meet  their  wants.  They  are  too  far  gone,  too  restlees, 
too  impatient,  too  averse  to  calm  reflection  and  continnous 
thought,  to  listen  to  us  while  we  set  the  true  philosophy 
before  them,  or  to  submit  to  the  labor  absolutely  requisite 
to  comprehend  and  appreciate  profound  jihilosophical  sd- 
enee.  An  age  of  balloonB,  steam-cars,  and  lightning  tele- 
OTgphs  is  not  exactly  the  age  for  philo.so|)hers.  Moreover, 
Protestant  perversity  would  find  in  the  necessity  of  the 
long  and  patient  thought,  and  close  and  subtile  reasoning, 
demanded  by  philosopliy,  an  objection  to  our  religion  Itseu. 
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religion,  they  would  say,  if  true,  is  intended  for  all 
mkiud,  and  therefore  slioiild  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
ipiipity.  The  thought  and  reasoning  necessary  tu  create 
or  underfitaud  tlie  philosophy  yon  in^st  upon,  transcend  the 
capacity  of  all  but  the  gifted  few,  and  therefore,  if  iieces- 
sary  to  establish  your  religion,  prove  that  your  religion  ia 
not  trne.  We  might,  indeed,  reply,  that  the  thought  and 
nwsoning  objected  to  are  necessary  to  refute  the  errors  of 
Protestants,  not  simply  to  establish  uor  religion;  but  that 
would  amonnt  to  nothing  in  practice.  The  nature  of  the 
Protestant  is  to  devise  the  most  subtile  errora  in  Lis  power, 
and  to  find  an  obii-ction  to  our  religion  in  the  very  labor  he 
makes  neoessaiT  for  their  refutation.  When  he  objects,  he 
may  be  as  subtile  and  as  abstrui^  as  he  pleases ;  but  when  we 
roply,  he  insists  that  we  shall  be  popular,  and  never  go 
beyond  the  depth  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity, — that  we 
shall  answer  tlie  objection  not  ouly  to  the  mind  that  raisee 
it,  bnt  to  the  minds  of  all  men.  Only  the  candid  among 
Protestants  would  acknowledge  the  justness  of  our  reply, 
and  these  would  fnil  to  comprehend  it;  for  if  you  find  a 
candid  Protestant,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  he  lacks 
intelligence,  as  when  you  find  an  intelligent  Protestant  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  lacks  candor.  There  must,  then,  be 
some  briefer  and  more  expeditions  way  of  dealing  with 
Protestants  than  that  of  pnilosopby,  if  we  wish  to  a£Fect 
tbem  favorably. 

We  have  defiiieii  Protestantism  to  be  hostility  to  the 
■church,  and  virtually  nihilism,  because  Protestants  in  gen- 
eral, sooner  than  return  to  the  church  will  push  their  hostil- 
ity to  its  last  consequence,  which  is  the  denial  of  God,  there- 
'  re  of  all  existence  and  existences.  But  this  is  not  all  tliat 
have  to  say  of  the  matter.  No  man  loves  error  for  its 
1  sake,  or  wills  what  does  not  appear  to  him  t«  be  good, 
3  natural  heart  of  every  man  recoils  instinct! VL-ly  from 
atlieism  j  and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  one  without  a  fear- 
ful and  even  a  protracted  struggle  abandons  all  faith  and 
piety,  resigns  all  nope  of  an  hei-eafter,  and  consents  t.o  place 
himself  in  the  category  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  Hatred, 
no  dimht,  will  carry  a  man  to  great  lengths ;  but  even  hatred 
must  have  its  cause,  real  or  imaginary.  Hatred  is  love  re- 
versed, and  intense  liatred  of  one  thing  is  the  reverse  action 
'"  intense  love  of  something  else.  Protestants  hate  the 
lurch.  WJierefore !  Because  they  love  truth  1  NouBense. 
iHse  they  believe  her  false,  and  destructive  to  the  soula 
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of  men !  Nonsense  again.  We  liope  tlicro  is  no  Catholic 
BO  fitiipiJ  as  to  believe  it.  Tlieir  liatred  of  the  clinrch  bas 
nothing  to  do  with  concern  for  truth  or  for  salvation.  A 
lai^e  portion  of  them  believe  in  no  trntli,  in  no  salvation ; 
a  liirger  portion  still  are  of  opinion  that  all  men  will  be 
saved,  and  tliat  truth  is  whatever  seems  to  a  man  to  be  true  ; 
and  tJie  remainder  hold  that  the  church  is  substautialij'  or- 
thodox, and  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  her  communion, 
as  well  as  in  their  own.  Whatever,  then,  the  cause  of  tlieir 
hatred  of  the  ehurcli,  it  is  &  cause  unconnected  with  consid- 
erations of  another  world,  or  with  truth  na  sueh. 

We  need  not  look  far  for  this  somcthinff  whicli  Protes- 
tants love  and  the  chnrch  condemns,  and  for  condemning 
which  they  are  fall  of  wrath  against  her.  It  is  nothing 
very  recondite,  or  very  diUicult  to  seize.  We  ntake  qnite 
too  much  of  Protestantism,  which  is,  in  reality,  a  very  vul- 
gar thing,  and  lies  altogether  on  the  surface  of  life.  Prot- 
estantism is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  spirit  of  lawless- 
ness which  leads  every  one  to  wish  to  have  liia  own  way, — 
very  common  in  women  and  children,  and  perhaps  not  le«a 
common  in  men,  only  they  have,  generally,  a  better  faculty 
of  concealing  it.  Objectively  defined,  it  is  expressed  in  tlia 
common  saying,  "Forbidden  frnit  is  sweetest;"  and  sub- 
jectively, it  is  a  craving  for  what  is  prohibited,  because 
prohibited.  It  imagines  that  the  sovereign  good  is  in  what 
the  law  forbids,  and  opposes  the  church  because  she  upholds 
the  taw, — hates  the  law  because  the  law  restrains  it,  duty 
because  duty  obliges  it ;  and  since,  as  long  as  it  admits  tha 
existence  of  God,  it  must  admit  duty,  it  denies  GJod  ;  and 
since,  as  long  as  it  admits  the  existence  of  any  thing,  it 
must  admit  the  existence  of  God,  it  denies  every  thing, 
and  lapses  into  nihilism.  Here  is  the  wliole  mystery  of  the 
matter, — Protestantism  in  a  nutshell. 

The  source  of  this  impatience  of  restraint,  and  this  desire 
to  have  one's  own  way,  is  the  pride  natuial  to  the  liuinan 
heart,  the  root  of  every  vice  and  of  every  sin.  "  Your  eyes 
shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil,"  said  the  serpent  to  Eve ;  and  she  reached  forth  her 
hand,  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit,  ate.  and  sin  and  death 
were  in  the  world.  Pride  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  denial  of 
our  dependence,  and,  on  the  other,  the  assertion  of  our  own 
sufficiency.  Here  you  may  see  the  origin  and  the  essential 
characteristic  of  Protestantism,  which  is  as  old  as  tlie  first 
motion  of  pride  or  of  resistance  to  the  will  of  God.     Prot- 
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tantisni,  after  all,  is  more  aneient   than  we  commonly 
.iiwde.     Dr.  Jotinsoii.  in  liis  Dictionary,  would  have  beun 
B  correct  if  he  had  said  the  devil  was  the  first  Protestant, 
ae  he  was  in  saying  that  lie  was  "  the  first  Wliig."    It  offends 
pride  to  be  compiled  to  acknowledge  our  own  insnfiicieney, 
tfj  admit  that  we  cannot  be  trusted  to  follow  our  own  inc-li- 
nations,  that  we  must  be  snbjected  to  iiictes  and  botinde, 
and  placed  under  tutors  and  ransters,  who  say.  Do  this.  Do 
that :  and  we  are  galled,  and  we  resolve  we  will  not  eudnre 
";  we  will  break  t!ie  withes  that  bind  ns;  we  will  stand  up 
1  our  own  two  feet,  and  assert  our  freedom  in  face  of 
Kaven,  earth,  and   hell.      Hence  we  see    Protestants,  in 
pery  age,  mounting  tlie  tallest  pair  of  stilts  they  can  iind 
T  construct,  and  with  more  or  less  velieraence,  with  more 
r  lees  iclat,  according  to  the  circiimatiiuces  of  time  and 
[ace,    magniloqnenfly   aswrting  the  "inborn"   rights   of 
Hin,  proudly  swearing  to  be  free,  to  stand  up  in  their  native 
Bgnity,  in  the  full  and  resplendent  majesty  of  their  own 
mnhood,  and  making  such  appeals  and  forming  such  alli- 
pces  as  they  fancy  will  best  secure  their  independence, 
njieve  tliein  from  all  restraints,  and  give  them  tlie  oppor- 
mity  to  live  as  they  list. 
f  Sneb  is  the  general  and  essential  ehapaoteristic  of  Protes- 
nntism  ;  its  particular  clmmcter  or  form  is  determined  by, 
and  varies  with,  tlie  circumstances  of  time  and  place.     In 
itself,  as  Balines  well  shows,  it  is  a  plienomcnon  peculiar  to 
t  no  period  of  history,  but  whatever  it  has  that  is  peculiw  it 

^^^^horrows  from  the  character  of  the  epoch  in  which  it  ap- 
^^^B^ltrs.  It  is  always  essentially  the  spirit  that  works  in  the 
^^^^Bildren  of  disobedience,  but  the  form  under  which  the  tiis- 
^^^^nedience  manifests  itself  depends  on  e.vterior  and  acci- 
^^^fpDtal  causes.  Wliat  it  resists  ie  what  it  finds  offensive  to 
^^^^Biman  pride,  to  pure,  unmitigated  egotism,  and  what  it 
l^^^^pserts  IS  always  asserted  as  the  means  of  securing  free 
I  scope  to  its  independent  action.     In  the  sixteentli  century, 

pride  found  itself  galled  by  fiubmission  to  the  chiirch,  for 
the  churcli  could  not  tolerate  its  wild  speculations  and  its 
theological  errors.  It  then  denied  the  authority  of  the 
clinrch;  and  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  justifying  it3 
denial,  it  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  inter- 
preted by  private  reason,  or  by  the  private  Spirit.  Soon  it 
found  tliat  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures, 
so  interpreted,  limited  its  sovereignty,  and  that  it  was  aa 
,  galling  to  its  sense  of  independence  to  submit  to  a  dead 
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book  as  to  a  liviug  cliurcli,  nnd  tlien  it  denied  the  Serip- 
tnree,  and,  to  justify  its  denial,  asserted  the  supreraacy  of 
i-casoii.  Bat  reason,  agitin,  gulled  it,  reminded  it  of  its 
dependence,  and  woulif  not  suffer  it  to  live  as  it  listed. 
Tiien  it  cried  out,  Down  with  reason,  and  up  with  senti- 
ment 1 — a  transcendental  element  paramoimt  to  reason,— and 
thus  reached  the  jumping-off  place.  In  order  to  resist 
effectually  the  pope,  it  at  one  time,  as  in  England,  pro- 
claims the  divine  right  of  kings ;  and  then,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  divine  right  of  Icmgs,  it  proclaims  the  dirine 
right  of  tlie  people,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the 
moh;  and  finally,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  authority  of 
the  mob,  it  pniclaims  the  divine  right  of  each  and  eveiy 
individual,  aud  declares  that  each  and  every  individual  is 
God,  the  only  God, — thus  resolving  God  into  men,  and  all 
men  into  one  man,  which  implies  tlie  right  of  every  man 
to  take  the  entire  universe  to  himself,  and  possess  it  as  his 
own  property.  You  laugh  at  its  absurdity  i  Upon  our  con- 
science, we  mvent  nothing,  we  exaggerate  nothmg,  and  say 
nothing  more  than  is  asserted,  in  sober  earnest,  by  men 
whom  the  Protestant  world  delights  to  honor. 

Turn  ProteBtiintism  over  as  you  will,  analyze  it  to  your 
heart's  content,  yon  can  make  nothing  mure  or  less  of  it 
than  mere  vulgar  pride,  and  the  various  efforts  pnde  makes 
from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place  to  secure  its  own 
gratification,  to  reahze  the  assertion  of  the  serpent,  "Ye 
shall  be  as  gods  knowing  good  and  evil, "—that  is,  ye  shall 
know  good  and  evil  of  yourselves,  as  God  knows  tliem  of 
himself,  and  shall  be  independent,  aud  act  as  seemeth  to  yon 

food,  even  as  God  is  independent  and  doth  according  to 
is  will,  not  as  subject  to  a  power  above  himself,  and  in 
obedience  to  anotlier  will  than  his  own.  Just  see  the  proof 
of  this,  in  tlie  sympathy  now  universally  given  to  every 
revolt  against  establisheci  authority.  All  your  modem  lit- 
erature IS  Satanic,  :md  approves,  and  teaches  us  to  approve, 
every  rebel,  whetiier  amiiust  parental,  jropidar,  royal,  or 
divine  authority.  The  I'rotestant  readers  of  Paradise  Lo^ 
sympathizu  with  Lucifer,  in  his  war  against  the  Almighty, 
and  if  tliey  had  been  in  heaven,  as  one  of  our  friends  sug- 
gests, would  have  sidud  with  him.  Our  friend,  J.  D. 
Nourse,  defending  liimself  against  our  strictures  on  hie 
book,  boldly  asserts  that  God  is  a  despot,  and  his  govern- 
ment a  desjjotisra, — nay,  tljat  all  authority  is  despotic, 
Finding  tho  essence  of  Pixitestantlsui  to  be  mere  vnlgar 
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pride,  that  it  is  a  moral  disease  rather  tli an  an  intellechial  ab- 
erration, it  IB  evident  that  we  are  to  treat  it  as  a  vice  rather 
tlian  as  an  error,  and  Proteetaiits  as  siiiiicrB  nithor  than  as 
simply  nnlielievera  or  niifil)e!ievers.  Tliis  umj  not  be  very 
flattering  to  tlieir  pride  ,  nevertheless,  it  iB  the  only  way  they 
deserve  to  be  treated,  and  the  only  way  in  whicli  they  can 
be  treated  for  tlieir  good.  We  honor  them  (jtiito  too  mnch 
when  we  treat  them  as  men  whose  heads  are  wrong,  bnt 
wliose  liearts  are  sound.  Tlie  wrongness  of  the  head  is  the 
conBciineuee  of  the  rottenness  of  the  lieart.  The  remedy 
must  oc  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  diseaiw,  or  it  will  be  wliolly 
ineffectual ;  and  as  the  disease  is  in  the  will  rather  than  in 
the  intellect,  we  must,  as  we  do  with  sinners  in  general,  avail 
oiirselvea  of  motives  that  tend  to  perenade  the  will,  rather 
than  of  those  which  tend  primarily  to  convince  the  nnder- 
Btatiding.  Get  the  heart  right,  and  the  intellect  will  soon 
recrtify  itself. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  Protes- 
tants are  concerned,  it  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  any  love  of 
truth  or  regard  for  salvation  they  may  be  supposed  to  have. 
They  are  very  generally  prepared,  with  Macbeth,  "  t«  jump 
the  world  to  come,"  and  think  only  liow  they  shall  manage 
matters  for  this  world.  They  are  worldly,  and  their  wisdom 
is  eurthly.  sensnal,  devilish  ;cven  their  virtues,  their  honesty, 
their  nprightness  of  conduct,  have  reference,  not  to  God, 
but  to  their  justification,  either  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  of 
in  the  eyes  of  their  own  pride.  They  are  too  proud  or  too 
vain  to  do  this  or  that  act  which  is  contrary  to  good  manners. 
"We  must  therefore  approach  them  as  men  who  are  wedded 
to  this  world,  who  are  Protestants  for  the  sake  of  living 
for  this  world  alone,  and  refuse  to  be  Catholics  because 
Catholicity  enjoins  humility,  detachment  from  the  world,  and 
a  life  of  self-denial  and  mortification,  lived  for  God  alone. 
As  long  as  it  is  conceded,  or  as  long  as  they  believe  it  true, 
that  their  Protestantism  is  more  favorable  to  man,  regarded 
solely  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  than  Catholicity,  we 
cannot  get  iheui  to  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say  for  our 
religion.     If  they  hear,  it  will  be  as  if  they  heard  not. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  as  clearly  demonstrable,  in  its  way,  as  any 
mathematical  problem,  that  Catholicity  enjoins  the  onl  v  nor- 
mal life  for  man,  even  in  this  world,  letting  alone  wnat  it 
Bcures  us  in  another.  Human  pride  just  now  takes  the  form 
K  Bocialism,  and  socialism  is  ths  Protestiiutism  of  our  times. 
lie  human  pride  under  this  form  that  we  must  address,  and 
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Bhowtotheeocialiats,  iiot — as  some  silly  and  iniagiiided  creat- 
ures calling  tlieiQBelves  Catlioliofl,  and  eomctimee  ocenpying 
editorial  chairs,  are  accustomed  to  do — tliat  Catholicity  favors 
them  by  accepting  their  socialism,  but  that  it  favors  the  ob- 
ject they  profit  to  have  at  heart, — that  it  is  the  true  and 
only  gcnninc  socialism,  the  basis  of  all  veritable  society,  and 
the  only  known  instrument  of  well-being,  either  for  tne  in- 
dividual or  for  the  race.  We  must  show,  that,  uu<ler  tlie  so- 
cial point  of  view,  under  the  various  relations  of  civilization, 
Protestantism  is  an  egregious  blunder,  and  pi'ecipitatos  its 
adherents  into  the  precise  evils  they  really  wish  to  avoid. 
That  it  does  ao  is  evident  enough  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see, 
and  is  proved  by  the  very  complaints  Protestants  make  of 
their  own  movements.  Their  own  complaints  of  tliemsclves 
eltow,  to  use  a  vulgar  proverb,  that  they  always  "jump  from 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  iu  attempting  to  better  their 
condition.  They  could  not  endure  the  authority  of  the 
church;  they  resisted  it,  and  fell  uiidci  the  tyniuny  of  the 
sect,  even  in  their  own  view  of  the  case,  a  thousand  times 
less  tolerable.  They  rebelled,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  against 
the  poi>o,  and  fell  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  civil  aeapot ;  in 
England,  theycoutd  not  endure  the  Lord's  bishops,  and  they 
fell  under  the  Lord's  presbyters,  and  from  Li^rd's  presbytera 
under  the  Lord's  brethren,  and  from  Lord's  brethren  under 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  their  own  fancies  and  paesiooa.  In 
political  and  social  reforms  it  has  fared  no  better  with  them. 
In  France,  the  Gmaiituante  were  more  oppressive  than  the 
old  monarchy,  the  Gironde  than  the  Vonsiituante,  the 
Mountain  than  the  Gironile ;  and  the  present  French  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  save  society  from  complete  destruction, 
is  obliged  to  adopt  measures  more  stringent  tlian  ever  Oharles 
X.  or  Louifl  Philip]>e  dared  venture  upon.  The  ovcrtlirow 
of  one  tyranny  leads  to  another  of  necessity  more  heartless 
and  oppressive,  because  weaker  and  possessing  a  less  firm 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  A  strong  govemiueiit 
can  afford  to  be  lenient.  A  weak  government  must  he  strin- 
gent. Yet  the  wise  men  of  the  age  rush  on  in  their  wild-goose 
chase  after  worldly  felicity,  while  It  flies  ever  the  faster  be- 
fore them.  Like  the  gambler,  who  has  played  awayliis  patri- 
mony, his  wife's  jewels,  and  p;iwned  Im  hat  lUiJ  coat,  but 
keeps  playing  on,  they  insist  on  another  throw, — though  lo*- 
inff  all,  fancy  they  are  just  agoing  to  I'ecover  ail,  and  make 
a  Eirtnne  equal  to  their  boundless  wishes.  If  they  could 
but  see  themselves  as  the  unexcited  bystanders  see  them, 
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sy  wonld  throw  away  the  dice,  and  rush  with  self-loatlung 
iQ  the  /I'dl  in  which  they  tlnd  oulj  tlieir  own  ruin, 
^ho  principle  ou  which  Protestants  seek  even  worldly  fe- 
icity  ia  fake,  and  we  can  say  nothing  better  of  them,  than 
that  they  prove  themselves  what  the  sacrei.!  Scriptures  would 
term  foole  in  following  it.  When  was  it  ever  kuown  that 
pride,  following  itself,  did  not  meet  mortification,  or  that 
any  worldly  distinction,  or  good,  sought  for  ite  own  sake, 
did  not  eitlier  hatfle  pursuit,  or  prove  a  canker  to  the  heart  t 
Did  yon  ever  see  a  man  mnning  after  fame  tliat  ever  over- 
<k  it,  or  a  man  always  nursing  his  health  that  was  uver 
er  than  sickly  ?  Have  you  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  nnder- 
fiding !  Fame  comes,  if  at  all,  unsought,  greatuesB  follows 
the  train  of  humility,  and  happinesf,  croy  to  the  importu- 
nate wooer,  throws  herself  into  thii  amis  of  hirn  who  treats 
her  with  indifference.  All  exiierience  pi-oves  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  "  Seek  first  the  kmgdom  of  God,  and  his  jus- 
tice, and  all  these  things  shall  he  superadded  unto  yon." 
Take  it  as  inspiration,  as  the  word  of  God,  or  as  a  maxim  of 
human  prudence,  it  is  equally  true,  and  he  who  runs  against 
it  only  proves  his  own  folly.  "  Live  while  you  live,  says 
tlie  Protestant  Epicurean.  Be  it  so ;  live  while  you  live,  but 
live  yon  cannot,  unless  you  live  to  God,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Cathohc  religion.  Live  now  you  do  not, 
and  you  know  you  do  not ;  you  are  only.;Msi  agoing,  and  not 
a  few  of  you  fear  that  you  are  never  even  agoing  to  live,  as 
all  your  poetry,  with  its  deep  pathos  and  melodi  lus  wail,  too 
oply  proves. 

Here  comes  in  to  our  aid  the  excellent  work  before  us.    It 

:t]y  meets  the  present  state  of  the  Protestant  world,  and 

ikes  the  only  kmd  of  appeal  to  which,  in  their  present 

"mood,  they  will  listen.     Its  author  makes  no  a]X)logy  for 

Catholicitly,  he  offei-s  no  direct  argument  for  its  truth;  he 

siiuply  comes  fnrwai-d  and  corapares  the  respective  influences 

of  Protestantism  and  Catholici  ty  on  European  civilization,  and 

^"lowa,  that,  while  Catholicity  tands  unceasingly  to  advance 

!vilization,  Protealantisra  as  unceasingly  tends  to  savagism, 

id  that  it  is  to  its  hostile  influences  we  owe  the  slow  pro- 

•Bs  of  European  civilization  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

'  ehows  that  Protestantism  is  hostile  to  liberty,  to  pliiloso- 

phy,  to  the  higher  mental  culture,  to  art,  to  equality,  to  po- 

Jitical   and   social   well-being.     He  shows   it,  we  say ;  not 

erely  asserts,  but  proves  it,  by  unanswerable  arguments  and 

Ldeniable  facta.     If  any  one  doubts  our  judgment,  we  refer 
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him  to  the  work  itself,  and  beg  liim  to  gaioBay  ita  facts,  or 
answer  its  reasoning,  if  he  can.  The  Prot^tant  who  reads 
it  will  hardlj  boast  of  his  Protestantism  again, 
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[From  Brownaon'B  Qiurterif  Review  lor  ISIS,] 
ARTICLE    I. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  CoDstitatton  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
contiued  chiefly  to  ita  Confession  of  Faith,  may  not  present 
that  degree  of  interest  or  attraction  which  might  be  found 
in  that  of  Bome  of  the  new  worJcs  whicli  are  daily  ponred 
upon  oar  book-devouring  community ;  but  it  has  seemed  to 
ua  that  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  higlily  nsefol,  inasmuch  aa 
it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  venom  of 
error  at  its  fountain-head,  and  of  exposing  in  a  strong  light 
the  frail  fabric  of  Protestantism,  by  laying  bare  the  weak- 
ness and  inatability  of  its  foundations  Even  on  the  scoi-e 
of  novelty,  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  church  may, 
after  all,  not  he  devoid  of  interest.  It  is  trne,  its  substance 
is  old,  we  might  add  antiquated,  made  up,  as  it  is,  from  shreds 
taken  from  Calvin,  Knox,  and  others ,  but  Presbyterians,  as 
Protestants  in  general,  can  always  affix  a  character  of  nov- 
elty to  their  church  constitutions  and  doctrinal  opinions,  for 
they  hold  it  to  be  tlie  inalienable  privilege  of  freemen  to 
change  their  articles  of  faith  and  methods  of  cliurch  govern- 
ment so  as  to  suit  the  times  and  follow  tlie  mtward  march  (^ 
•mind.  Hence,  the  editors  of  the  work  before  us  are  very 
particular  in  stating  all  the  improvements,  modifications, 
amendments,  corrections,  additions,  and  snbtractions,  which 
the  said  constitution  underwent  at  the  period  of  its  publica- 
tion ;  and  we  find  on  the  title  page  a  solemn  declaration  of 


'Tht  ConttitTiiion  of  tlie  Praityttrtan  GfiuriA  in  the  United  BUUm  rf 
Aiiuniea,  eontaining  t/14  (Jonfetion  of  Fiiith.  the  Cateehwm*,  and  Ou  W 
naarpfar  tht  Worihip  of  Qod;  liigflher  leiiA  tlie  Pfan  of  GovemjoeM  and 
Ihte^Une.iu  rattfind  hy  lite  Otntrai  AmemUy  at  their  Se*»ioat  in  JViqr, 
IStl.  and  atnendea  in  18S3.    Philadelphia:  1838. 
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acommitteciif  Preabjteriau divines,  (hut  tlie present  edition 
"is  a  coiTect  and  autiientic  copy  of  eaid  Conetitution,  as 
amendetl,  ratified,  and  in  force  at  iJie  present date^^  (1834). 
As  the  Constitution  o£  the  Presbyterian  Church  ehanges,  very 
innch  like  the  Paris  and  London  fafiliione,  it  is  probable  that 
there  ia  one  more  recent  than  this  now  before  us ;  but  this, 
mat  suffice  for  our  present  purpose,  and  the  more  so, 
:anae  it  is  the  one  adopted  by  both  the  Old  School  and 
I  iWw  School  Presbyterians  before  their  schism  in  1837. 
Some  may  think  that  it  is  altogether  useless  to  discoeathe 
insistencies  and  erroi-s  of  the  Presbyterian  Constitution, 
that  any  attempt  at  argument  against  them  would  be 
ily  time  and  labor  lost,  dnce  Presbyterians  and  Calvioists, 
om  their  intense  hatred  to  every  thing  Catholic,  seera  to 
be  inaccessible  to  reason  and  argument,  when  presented  by 
Catholics ;  and  we  confess  that  tliis  to  a  great  extent  is  tmc, 
and  has  almost  decided  us  to  desist  from  our  present  im- 
iteful  undertaking,  We  know  tiiere  is  a  sin  for  which 
John  said,  " Non pro  Ulo  dico,  utroget  ^uis'^;  we  know 
._re  ifi  a  spiritnal  pride  which  renders  men  as  lieadatrong 
id  insensible  as  old  Satan  himself ;  and  we  fear  that  no 
small  jxirtion  of  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  followers  of 
the  Hotir,  morose,  eeltish,  hating,  and  hateful  Calvin.  Still, 
the  fear  that  some  uiuy  not  profit  by  the  truth  is  no  gnod 
^  m  for  concealing  it,  or  for  refusiugto advocate  and  sup- 
it  by  arguments.  The  ways  of  God  are  mysteriouB, 
he  can,  even  from  stones,  raise  np  children  to  Abraham, 
ioreover,  had  we  no  other  reason  for  undertaking  a.  review 
if  the  Presbyterian  Church  Constitution  and  Confession  of 
ith  than  ii  simple  sense  of  justice  to  ourselves,  it  would  be 
ampiv  BufHcient.  The  Calvinistic  pulpits  and  pressresonnd 
""  'ttli  liardly  any  thing  but  declamatory  and  incendiary  invec- 
*H  against  the  Catholic  Church.  The  General  Assembly 
er  meets,  without  appointing  a  preacher  to  deliver,  «c- 
„  'ew,  a  solemn  address  against  Catholicity,  and  it  has  lieeii 
customary  foi'  it  toproclaim  hypocritical  laats  for  the  down- 
fall of  PojK-ry.  This  propagandism  against  us  may  be 
met  with  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  polpit  and  lecture- 
room,  but  even  in  the  railroad-car  and  the  st«'amboat,  where, 
orallv  or  by  tracts,  the  most  insipid  and  absurd  tales  against 
our  mstitutions  and  people  are  circulated.  The  virulence 
of  this  Calvinistic  opposition  to  Catholicity  shows  itself 
chiefly  in  the  Presbyterian  newspaper  press.  It  is  there — 
we  are  sorry  it  has  been  onr  duty  to  look  into  such  disgust- 
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ing  trash — Cahdn  still  disfforges,  in  filthy  streams,  the  venom 
and  rancor  with  which  iiis  disappointed  ambition  and  re- 
vengeful pride  filled  him.  These  attacks,  constantly  repeated, 
demand  always  a  new  resistance.  This  unholy  warfare 
against  the  true  church  we  must  try  to  put  down, — ^not  by 
calumny,  insult,  vituperation,  and  the  like,  but  by  solid  argu- 
ment, by  discussions  based  on  sound  logic,  by  the  exhibition 
of  that  brilliant  aureola  of  sanctity,  unity,  miracles,  and  other 
irresistible  evidences  which  must  for  ever  encircle  the  brows 
of  truth;  and  by  unravelling  the  contradictions,  inconsis- 
tencies, paralogisms,  sophisms,  misrepresentations,  and  other 
tortuous  arguments,  which  must  always  form  the  hideous 
train  of  error. 

j!Jothing  appeai-3  to  us  more  likely  to  effect  this  end  than 
the  critical  examination  and  discussion  of  the  formularies 
which  the  most  numerous  sect  of  Protestants  present  us, 
as  containing  the  foundations  of  that  religious  system  which 
they  would  substitute  for  tlie  dogmas,  doctrines,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  their  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  latter  and  embracing  the  former.  We  propose, 
therefore,  in  what  follows,  to  discuss  the  plan  of  religious 
doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  government,  as  understood  by 
Presbyterians.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
Co7}f  €8810)1  of  Faiths  the  first  and  most  important  piece  in 
the  work  we  have  quoted,  that  from  whicli  all  the  rest  is 
deduced,  and  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  Presbyterian  ism 
rests. 

Before  entering  upon  our  main  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise,  that,  if  but  one  point  of  doctrine  contained  in  a 
confession  of  faith  be  unfounded,  and  unsupported  by  any 
motive  of  belief, — much  more,  if  but  one  point  be  evidently 
false  and  reprobated  by  Scripture,  good  sense,  and  what- 
ever else  must  serve  tis  the  vouchers  ot  the  truth, — it  follows, 
iinmediatelv  and  inevitablv,  that  the  confession  is  an  im- 
position,  the  work  ot  men  who  cither  were  deceived  or 
meant  to  deceive,  and  that  the  church  or  society  admitting 
it  as  its  standard  of  belief  is  not  the  church  of  Christ,  or 
the  true  church ;  for  a  religion  that  contains  one  plain  false- 
hood is  not  a  religion  of  heaven,  but  of  men,  rather  of  Satan 
himself;  since  a  confession  of  faith  in  which  there  is  one 
error  can  have  no  ground  for  admitting  firmly  any  of  the 
articles  it  may  contain.  Any  society  proposing  such  a 
confession  betrays  its  human  origin.  Xo  matter  what  good 
things  may  be  found  in  such  a  symbol  or  formulary  of  laith, 
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it  is  deprived  of  the  seal  of  Heaven,  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  least  error;  and  the  society  imposing  it  on  its 
members  is  only  a  hnman,  not  a  divinely  constituted  society, 
— ^therefore,  not  the  society  founded  oy  Christ,  and  conse- 

?uently  not  tlie  church  of  Christ.  If  not  the  church  of 
Ihrist,  then  not  that  society  in  which  salvation  is  to  be 
found.  This  is  only  the  expression  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  All  Christians,  for  instance,  agree,  that,  if  one  error 
were  found  in  the  Bible,  the  Bible  could  not  be  the  work  of 
God.  So,  also,  if  a  church  enjoin  any  one  article  of  faith 
which  is  a  falsehood,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  church  of 
Christ.  Thus,  the  Catholic  Church  would  consider  all  her 
titles  to  divinity  and  truth  forfeited,  if  a  single  error  had 
crept  into  her  creeds,  and  formed  one,  even  the  least,  of  her 
articles  of  faith.  But  if  only  one  error  professed  by  a  re- 
ligious society  destroys  all  its  titles,  what  shall  we  say,  if  the 
confession,  instead  of  containing  only  one  error,  contains 
scarcelj  a  single  truth,  and  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  false 
reasoning,  unwarranted  assertions,  palpable  contradictions, 
wilful  misrepresentations,  and  gross  corruptions  of  the 
word  of  God  and  divine  traditions  ?  This  last  is  the  fact 
with  regard  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  now  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  we  trust  to  make  good  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
before  we  close,  that  it  has  no  other  support  than  that  of  the 
authority  of  the  prince  of  that  empire  where  no  order  but 
''  everlasting  horror  dwelleth." 

Still  further,  as  preliminary  to  our  main  design,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  state  summarily  the  history  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  into  the  world.  During  the 
civil  anarchy  in  which  ended  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  having  obtained  a  de- 
cided ascendency,  there  was  convened  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment an  assembly  of  divines,  who  for  many  years  hela  theo- 
logical sessions  at  Westminster,  and,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
a  *' thorough  Godly  reformation,"  concocted  there  that  pre- 
cious code  of  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline,  which  was 
to  unfetter  the  whole  world,  and  carry  out  fairly  the  princi- 
ples of  the  glorious  reformation,  which  had  almost  sunk  un- 
der the  mitigated  Papism  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  It  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  England  to  record  the  disputes, 
quarrels,  tricks,  frauds,  and  various  manipulations  which 
characterized  the  sittings  of  these  divines ;  but,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  stormy  discussion,  at  last  came  out  the  Confes- 
.sion  of  Faith,  and  other  formularies  of  Presbyterian  ortlio- 
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doxy,  which  received,  in  1649,  the  full  sanction  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England, — the  great  judge  of  English  Protestant 
controversies. 

The  confession  of  faith  given  by  the  Westminster  divines, 
and  hence  often  called  the  Westminster  Confession^  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  Scotch  confession  of  faith  which  appeared 
in  1560.  The  immediate  lineage  of  the  Presbyterians  from 
tlie  goodly  Calvin  thus  clearly  appears ;  for  John  Knox, 
whom  the  Presbyterians  represent  as  having  "  lighted  his 
torch  at  the  candle  of  God's  word,"  was  tlie  friend  and 
pupil  of  Calvin,  and  he  was  the  master  spirit  -whopper  fas^ 
et  nefas,  introduced  the  reformation  into  Scotland,  and  deter- 
mined its  confession.  Of  the  character  of  this  apostate  priest 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  for,  if  it  be  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
manity to  have  produced  a  Nero  or  a  Robespierre,  Presby- 
terianism  is  not  to  be  envied  the  glory  of  having  produced  a 
John  Knox. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  framed  by  the  Westminster  di- 
vines is  the  standard  of  the  various  hues  of  Presbyterians 
found  in  the  United  States, — the  Old  School  Presbyterians, 
who  perhaps  justly  claim  the  unenviable  privilege  of  being 
the  true,  lawful,  and  uncompromising  children  and  succes- 
sors of  Calvin  and  John  Knox,  the  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians, the  Associate  Presbyterians^  the  Associate  Reformed 
Churchy  and  the  Cumherlwid  Presbyterians,  It  is  also  im- 
plicitly, if  not  explicitly,  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Conr- 
grerjatinnalists  and  of  tiie  Dutch  Reformed^  who  are  strong 
Calvin ists  in  doctrine.  The  population  adhering  to  it  the 
world  over  may,  perhaps,  be  set  down  at  fifteen  millions ;. 
the  Catholic  population  over  the  whole  globe,  we  may  add 
]>y  the  way,  is  not  much  below  two  hundred  millions. 

The  Confession  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  "  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," no  doubt  to  make  the  doctrine  given  in  that  chapter 
the  foundation  of  what  is  to  follow.  Hut  the  subject  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties 
for  Protestants ;  and  although  they  continually  boast  of 
following  the  Scriptures,  although  they  wish  to  have  the 
name  of  receiving  the  Bible  above  all  men,  and  of  making 
the  Bible  a  voucher  for  all  they  say,  still  it  is  impossible  for 
thoni,  on  their  own  princij)les,  to  come  at  any  thmg  positive 
concerning  its  authority.  They  cannot  prove  its  inspiration ; 
so,  with  all  their  pretended  respect  for  it,  they  have  under- 
mined its  authority,  and  are  compelled,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, to  view  it  merely  as  a  human  book  which  may  be- 
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<;orreet  on  the  whole,  but  only  after  the  manner  of  other 
human  books  written  on  human  subjects  by  judicious 
authors. 

We  begin  with  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  which 
runs  thus : — 

"Although  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence do  so  far  manifest  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God  as  to 
leave  men  inexcusable,  yet  they  are  not  sufficient  to  give  that  knowledge 
•of  Qod,  and  of  his  will,  which  is  necessary  unto  salvation  ;  therefore  it 
pleased  the  Lord,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  to  reveal  him- 
self, and  to  declare  that  his  will  unto  his  Church  ;  and  afterwards,  for 
the  better  preserving  and  propagating  of  the  truth,  and  for  the  more 
sure  establishment  and  comfort  of  the  Church  against  the  corruption  of 
the  flesh  and  the  malice  of  Satan  and  of  the  world,  to  commit  the  same 
whoUy  unto  writing,  which  maketh  the  Holy  Scripture  to  be  most  neces- 
sary; those  former  w^s  of  God's  revealing  his  will  unto  his  people  be- 
ing now  ceased." 

The  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  paragraph  it  is  then  at- 
tempted to  support  by  arguments;  but  what  kind  of  ar- 
gument can  be  given  in  an  introduction  to  the  belief  of 
Scripture,  and  in  support  of  its  authority  ?  Common  sense 
tells  us  that  it  cannot  be  Scripture  itself ;  else,  one  might  as 
well  quote  the  authority  of  tne  Koran  to  prove  the  Koran, 
and  the  forger  of  a  will  might  adduce  the  verv  will  itself  as 
a  proof  of  its  genuineness.  Yet,  notwithstan<5ing  this  plain 
dictate  of  common  sense,  the  framers  of  the  Confession 
quote  Scripture  ^11  at  once,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  that 
long  string  of  false,  inconsistent,  and  absurd  proofs  with 
which  the  Dook  abounds.  The  plainest  rules  of  logic  seem 
to  have  been  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  these  powerful  geni- 
uses. Faith  must  be  reasonable, — that  is,  founded  on  rea- 
sonable motives,  or  motives  capable  of  forcing  the  assent  of 
a  judicious  mind  ;  for  if  not,  it  becomes  fanaticism,  super- 
stition, credulity,  downright  nonsense.  It  is  this  reason- 
ableness of  motives  which  makes  the  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  Mahometanism  or  paganism. 

But  waiving  this  want  of  logical  strictness  and  propriety, 
and  taking  up  the  Scripture  proofs  adduced,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Scripture  says  nothing  at  all  of  what  it  is  made  to 
say.  We  seujct  from  the  passage  quoted  the  three  follow- 
ing propositions  which  it  contains,  and  which  we  maintain 
are  unsupported  by  Scripture,  utterly  false,  and  even  con- 
tradicted by  others  in  the  same  passage.  1.  That  what  the 
Lord  revealed  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  was 
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committed  wholly  to  vrriting.  2.  That  this  makes  the  Iloly^ 
Scripture  most  necessary,  3.  That  the  former  ways  of 
God's  revealing  his  will  unto  his  people  are  now  ceased, 

1.  The  first  position  assumed,  that  "it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  commit  the  same  (that  which  he  had  revealed  at  sundry 
times,  and  in  divers  manners)  wTioUy  unto  writing,"  is  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  by  the  following  Scriptural  quota- 
tions, which  we  scrupulously  transcribe. 

''  Luke  i.  3,  4  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  under- 
standing of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order, 
most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.  Rom.  zv.  4.  For  what- 
soever things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning ; 
that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have 
hope.  Isaiah  viii.  20.  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  tJiere  w  no  light  in  them.  Rev. 
xxii.  18." 

Now,  we  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  those  passages  to 
prove  the  peculiar  position  assumed  in  the  text,  namely, 
that  the  revelations  of  God  were  committed  wholly  unto 
writing  ?  These  quotations  suppose  that  things  were  writ- 
ten, and  written  for  our  instruction  and  comfort;  but 
where  is  the  passage  proving  that  all  was  written  ?  There 
is  none ;  and  lience  these  quotations  are  nothing  more  than 
a  vain  display  of  Scriptural  erudition,  or  rather,  a  petty 
theological  trick,  and  dialectical  sleight  of  hand,  by  which 
evidence  is  brought  for  only  2i  portion  of  a  proposition,  and 
still  the  wlwle  proposition  is  confidently  asserted.  As  if 
one  were  to  say,  Som^thiruj  was  written,  therefore  all  was 
written ;  which  is  a  form  of  argument  too  obviously  false 
to  need  refutation. 

We  will,  however,  go  rapidly  over  these  texts,  and  show 
that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  question.  The  last,  from- 
Kevelations,  or  the  Apocalypse,  xxii.  18,  is  not  expressly 
cited,  which  shows,  perhaps,  that  little  reliance  is  placed  on 
it  in  support  of  the  position  assumed.  The  text  is,  "  1  tes- 
tify to  every  one  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of 
this  book  ;  if  any  man  shall  add  to  tliese  things,  God  snail 
add  upon  him  the  plagues  written  in  this  book."  This  ref- 
erence, then,  is  intended  to  convey  the  impression,  that,  if 
any  one  adds  any  thing  to  Scripture,  he  will  incur  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  consequently  tliat  all  has  been  written. 
P>ut  wliat  an  abuse  of  Scripture  is  not  such  an  interpreta- 
tion I     For  any  reader  that  will  take  up  tliis  chapter  will 
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see  that  the  meaning  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  is, 
that  no  one  should  either  add  any  thing  to,  or  subtract  any 
thing  from,  that  Apocalypse,  as  is  most  obvious  and  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  very  passage.  Here  is,  then,  the  queer 
argument  used  by  the  writers  of  the  confession  :  St.  John, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  Apocalypse,  threatens  with  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  the  one  who  shall  either  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  his  book,  or  the  one  who  shall  interpolate  and 
corrupt  his  book  ;  tlierefore  all  things  are  written  in  Scrip- 
ture! 

The  text  taken  from  Isaias, — "  To  the  law  and  to  the  tes- 
timony: if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them," — is  not  more  to  the 
purpose.  These  words  of  the  prophet  have  long  been  the 
cant  of  Scotch  fanatics ;  and  this  is  strange  enough  ;  for 
the  "  testimony "  there  mentioned  naturally  leads  to  the 
notion  of  traaition^  which  it  is  their  great  object  to  dis- 
card. Any  one  who  will  read  the  passage  will  find  it  some- 
what obscure ;  but  the  meaning  which  will  present  itself  to 
his  mind  will  be,  that  the  prophet  inveighs  against  those  who 
consulted  pvthons  and  wizards,  and  exhorts  them  to  have 
recourse  rather  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  But  no 
powers  of  imagination  can  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that 
every  thing  is  written,  even  that  which  was  revealed  by 
Christ ;  for  Isaias  speaks  of  a  law  written  hundreds  of  years 
before  Christ. 

The  text  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  says  merely,  that 
what  was  written  was  written  for  our  learning  ;  but  it  doe& 
not  say  that  the  wltole  of  God's  revelation  was  committed 
to  writing.  In  fine,  the  {passage  from  St.  Luke  is  brought 
forward  with  no  better  grace.  The  passage  states,  that  the 
writer,  after  having  received  full  information  from  eyewit- 
nesses, wrote  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  Theophilus  a  full 
certainty  in  regard  to  the  matters  of  which  he  wrote.  But 
it  does  not  say  that  he  wrote  all  that  was  revealed.  It  is 
true,  the  passage  states  that  the  writer  had  "  perfect  under- 
standing of  aU  things  from  the  very  first,'  and,  without 
entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  transla- 
tion used  by  Protestants,  we  say,  it  is  perfectly  evident  St. 
Luke  does  not  mean  that  he  wrote  absolutely  every  thing 
which  Christ  did  or  taught ;  for  if  so,  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  barefaced  lie,  in  the  very  first  line  of  his  Gospel, 
since  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John  say  a  great  many 
things  which  he  does  not  record ;  therefore  he   must  mean 
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merely  that  he  was  fully  informed  of  all  the  things  which 
he  wrote  about.  Now,  we  hope,  all  can  see  the  oifference 
between  the  assertion,  I  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  thing 
I  write,  and  this  other  assertion,  I  write  with  truth  every 
thing  that  can  be  written  upon  the  subject.  These  re- 
marks show,  with  absolute  evidence,  that  none  of  the  texts 
adduced  by  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  prove  that 
the  revelations  of  God  were  committed  wholly  imto  writ- 
ing. This  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  Presbyterians  that 
their  tenets  are  totally  ungrounded,  that  their  faith  has  no 
foundation,  and  that  they  believe  without  any  motive  or 
reason  capable  of  making  any  impression  on  a  reasonable 
man.  But  their  doctrine  is  not  only  purely  gratuitous ;  we 
can  even  prove,  by  the  most  obvious  arguments,  that  it  is , 
absolutely  false,  and  clearly  at  variance  with  Scripture  it-; 
self,  and  with  common  sense.  ' 

St.  John  concludes  his  Gospel  with  the  following  decla- 
ration : — "  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus ' 
did,  which  if  they  were  written  every  one,  tne  world  itself, 
I  think,  would  not  be  able  to  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written."  Who,  in  the  face  of  this  declaration,  will  dare 
assert  that  every  thing  is  written?  Here,  as  a  manifest 
proof  that  it  never  was  the  plan  of  divine  Providence  that 
all  should  be  written,  the  evangelist  closes  his  account  with 
the  avowal,  that  he  knows  many  things  more  that  Christ  did, 
many  more  words  that  he  uttered,  and  many  more  ex- 
amples that  he  gave,  than  he  commits  to  writing.  The 
same  apostle  concludes  his  last  two  Epistles  with  a  declara- 
tion which  seems  to  have  been  written  purposely  to  contra- 
dict the  assertion  of  Presbyterians.  "  Having  many  things 
to  write  unto  you,  I  would  not  by  paper  and  ink ;  for  I 
hope  that  I  shall  be  with  you,  and  speak  face  to  face.*' 
The  apostle  had  many  things  to  write,  and  consequently 
these  things  were  necessary,  or  at  least  useful,  and  still  he 
declines  writing  them.  Who  will,  in  the  face  of  this  dec- 
lanition,  maintain  that  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  reve- 
lation of  God  is  written  ?  Again,  St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  made 
important  regulations  concerning  the  Lord's  Sup])er,  as  he 
4isserts  in  those  words, — ''  The  rest  I  will  set  in  order  when 
I  come." — 1  Cor.  xi.  34.  Can  Presbyterians  point  out  the 
place  where  these  regulations  are  found  (  F urthennore, 
the  same  apostle,  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  tells  them, — 
*'  lie  member  you  not,  that,  when  I  w\as  yet  with  you,  I  told 
vou  these  things  ?  and  now  vou  know  what  withholdeth. 
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Jhat  he  may  be  revealed  in  his  time." — 3  Thea?.  ii.  5,  6. 
The  ThGBsaloiiians,  then,  had  It-Jirned  orally  from  St.  Paul, 
Hnd  knew  what  withlield  Antichrist.  Wiiat  ia  that  thing) 
Is  it  written  anywhere  i  There  is,  then,  a  revelation  which 
certainly  was  not  committed  to  writing. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  tlio  Apostlea  expressly 
states  that  Jebus  Christ  employed  the  forty  days  which 
elapsed  between  his  resurrection  and  ascension  in  teaching 
his  apoetles, — "for  forty  days  appearing  to  them,  and 
speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God.' — verao  3.  And  now 
where  are  those  heavenly  infitnictiims  given  by  Christ,  risen 
from  the  dead,  to  his  apostles,  who  were  now,  in  a  great 
muasnre,  freed  from  that  carnal  sense  and  those  grovelling 
s  which  had  besotted  their  hearts  during  their  former 
Intercoiirse  with  him !  Those  instnietious  which  lasted 
forty  days  take  np  only  a  few  lines  in  the  Seriptui-es; 
Vliereas,  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  on  the  eve  of  liis  death, 
R  discourse  which  could  have  lasted  but  a  few  hours,  takes 
inp  five  chapters.  No  doubt,  those  discourses  for  forty  days 
Tpere  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  the  sacred  writer 
eaya  they  related  to  the  kingdom,  of  God ;  and  who  can 
doubt  but  that  the  necessity  of  giving  those  instnictiona  was 
one  of  the  ^reat  objects  of  the  stav  of  the  Man-God  among 
^  mortals  ?  Scarcely  any  thing  of  these  discourses  is  written ; 
duot  that  the  apostles  had  forgotten  thein,  but  Iwoause  it  was 
jBot  deemed  proper  to  write  them.  This  fact,  taken  in  con- 
aection  with  another,  shows  how  absurd  and  untenable  is 
^  Protestant  theoiy  aliout  the  sufflcieucy  of  Scriptni'e. 
Histoiy  represents  to  us  the  Christiau  Church  springing 
from  its  cradle  with  dogmas,  rites,  practices,  fasts,  feasts, 
sacraments;  and  yet  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  many 
&f  tliose  things  in  Scripture,  at  most  only  a  remote  or  oh- 
icnre  allusion  to  a  few.     Who,  then,  can  resist  the  cou- 

■  dusion,  that  the  apostles  received  upon  those  points  in- 

■  AtnictiODS  which  tliey  delivered  orally,  and  which  they 
I  -torole,  not  with  ink  on  pa|)cr  or  narcliment,  but  in  a  more 
laabstantial,  imperishable,  and  autlientic  way,  in  the  habits 
r»nd  practice  of  the  faithful?     Many  things,  in  particular 

concerning  the  sacred  rites  of  divine  institution  which  we 

-call  sacraments,  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  snch 

rites  were  unquestionably  written  in  the  practice  and  habits 

f  Christians ;  which  was  a  safer  way  to  propagate  thern 

'  in  writing  them  in  a  book,  especially  as  the  latter  way 

i  many  inconveniences,  since  the  pagans  should  not  he 
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allowed  a  free  access  to  those  peculiar  rites  wliich  they  would* 
understand  but  imperfectly  from  a  book,  and  which  they 
would  disfigure ;  and  hence  we  find  in  the  very  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  frequent  allusions  to  the  fact  of  the  rites 
and  mysteries  of  Christians  being  made  a  subject  of  secrecy, 
so  as  to  conceal  them  from  the  Icnowledge  of  the  pagans. 
And  this  law  of  secrecy,  which  history  proves  most  clearly, 
was  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the  plan  alluded  to  m 
the  Scriptures  themselves, — ^not  to  write  every  thing,  but  to 
transmit  much  by  the  belief,  practice,  and  habits  of  the 
Christian  people. 

To  descend  to  particulars  corroborating  these  general  re- 
marks, we  ask,  where  is  it  written  that  children  can  be 
validly  and  lawfully  baptized  ?  Where  is  it  written  that 
immersion  is  not  necessary  in  baptism,  and  that  aspersion 
and  infusion  are  lawful  modes  of  administering  that  sacred 
rite  ?  Where  is  it  written  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  are  validly  administered  by  sinners,  and  by  wicked 
ministers?  We  say,  it  is  written  nowhere  in  Scripture. 
But  all  this  was  written  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  hence  is  admitted  not  only  by  Catholics,  but 
by  Presbyterians  also.  A  proof  that  tnese  points  are  not 
clearly  set  down  in  Scripture  is,  that  the  largest  body,  per- 
haps, of  Protestants  in  the  United  States,  the  Baptists,  deny 
the  validity  of  baptism  conferred  on  children,  or  on  adults 
by  infusion.  We  know,  too,  that  laymen  can  administer 
baptism  validly ;  and  though  Presbyterians  deny  it,  they 
show  only  their  inconsistency,  or  tlieir  heresy^ — a  wori 
which  means  choice  ;  for  among  traditions  they  choose  those 
which  suit  them,  and  reject  the  others.  But  as  the  tradi- 
tions all  stand  on  the  same  ground,  they  should  either  be 
admitted  in  their  totality,  or  rejected  in  their  totality. 
Furthermore,  how  do  we  know  that  baptism  can  be  admin- 
istered but  once  ?  By  tnidition  alone.  For  if  one  savs 
that  Scripture  does  not  order  its  reiteration,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  neither  dues  it  forbid  it.  And  hence,  at  most, 
we  could  only  conclude  that  the  Scripture  says  nothing 
about  it ;  and  then  something  held  as  true  and  essential  by 
Presbyterians  themselves  is  not  written  in  Scripture ;  and 
then  the  assertion,  that  all  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  written, 
goes  by  the  board.  Scripture  says  not  that  baptism  con- 
ferredby  a  layman  is  null ;  still,  Pres])yterians  hold  it  null, 
against  the  tradition  of  the  church.  Scripture  says  nothing 
about  the  repetition  of  baptism,  and  Presbytenans  hol(^ 
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l-with  tte  tradition  of  the  church,  tliat  it  cannot  be  re- 
ftpeal«d, — a  good  exemplification  of  that  spirit  of  contra- 
|4ictioD  by  wliich  they  admit  jnst  enough  of  tradition  on 
I  some  points  to  put  a  whip  into  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
Baents,  while  they  reject  it  on  others. 

I  We  have  mentioned  several  points  about  which  the 
I  Scriptnres  say  nothing,  thongh  the  Presbyterians  them- 
leelves  hold  them  tn  he  revealed.  Bnt  we  are  far  from 
I  iiaving  exhausted  the  list  of  those  points  which  were  re- 
vealed, but  which  wore  not  written  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
mention  a  Tery  striking  example,  we  find  it  written  in 
Scripture  that  it  is  forbidden  to  eiit  blood  and  things 
strangled.  "  It  hath  seemed  good  to  tho  Holy  Ghost  and 
to  us,  to  lay  no  further  bnrden  upon  you  than  these  nec- 
essary things ;  tliat  you  abstain  from  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  sti'aiig'Ied,  and  from 
foniieation." — Acta  xv.  2S,  39,  Here,  then,  the  Scripture, 
or  the  Holy  Ghost,  declares  it  a  net;e«mrt/  thing  to  atistain 
from  blood  ;  and  still,  all  Christians,  from  time  immemorial, 
Lave  held  it  a  thing  lawful  to  eat  blood  or  things  strangled, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  strictest  Presbyterian  would 
make  no  scruple  to  eat  blood-pudding,  if  he  relished  it. 
"Wliere  ie  it  written,  we  ask,  that  tliis  proliibition  to  eat 
blood  was  to  cease  j  Where  is  the  passage  of  Scripture 
that  says,  that  after  a  ceitain  time  required  to  hinj  the 
synagogue  ■scith  due  honor,  as  theologians  say, — that  is, 
after  there  should  he  no  danger  of  scandalizing  the  Jews, 
to  whom  blood  and  strangled  things  were  an  abomination, — 
the  eating  of  blood  and  of  strangled  things  would  become 
a  thing  indifferent  in  its  nature,  and  consequently  lawful) 
The  assumption,  then,  thut  every  thing  is  written  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  evidently  unwarranted. 

Again,  what  part  of  Scripture  declares  that  the  washing 
of  feet  preBcril)e(J  by  our  Lord,  in  St.  John  xiii.,  ia  only  of  a 
ipiritual  nature?     '"If  I,   then,  being  Lord    and    Master, 
lave  washed  your  feet,  you  also  ought  to  wash  one  an- 
other's feet.     For  !  have  given  you  an  example,  that,  as  I 
i  done  to  you.  so  you  do  also."     Hence,  among  the 
"  fhonsand  and  one  Profestimt  sects  which  have  arisen  since 
Luther,  we  have  one  taking  tho  modest  title  of  "  Olmrch  of 
God,"  though  its  existence  is  not  of  an  earlier  date  than 
.  162(),  that  believes  firuily  in  feetrwmfdiig.     "She  believes 
LUiat  the  ordinance  of  feot-washing,  that  is,  the  literal  wash- 
KiDg  of  the  saints'  feet,  according  to  the  word  and  example 
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of  Christ,  is  obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  and  ought  to  be 
observed  by  all  tne  Churches  of  God."*  These  sectarians 
are  unquestionably  right,  if  we  have  Scripture  only  for  the 
rule  of  faith ;  for  no  text  more  positive  could  be  brought 
forward  to  prescribe  feet-washing;  but  the  apostles  who 
were  present,  and  knew  what  our  Lord  said  better  than  we 
can,  wrote,  not  in  a  book,  but  in  the  practice,  and  rites,  and 
habits  of  the  churches  they  founded,  that  this  washing  was 
spiritual;  and  hence  we  know  with  equal  certainty  that 
this  washing  is  a  spiritual  one,  and  that  all  is  not  recorded 
in  Scripture  that  Cnrist  revealed  to  his  apostles.  To  obtain 
another  clear  instance  of  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  on 
many  points  which  were  revealed  and  known  at  first,  we 
have  only  to  read  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ,  the  one  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  the  other  in  St.  Luke.  The  reader  of 
Scripture  will  be  in  a  real  dilemma  as  to  the  meaning  and 
agreement  of  these  genealogies ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  they 
have  exhausted  the  ingenuity  of  commentators.  The  com- 
inentators  propose  many  solutions  of  the  diflSculty ;  but  with 
the  avowed  conviction,  that  it  is 'impossible  to  tell  which  is 
the  true  one.  Now  a  few  words,  added  to  either,  or  both, 
of  these  genealogies,  would  have  cleared  up  for  us  the 
wliole  difficulty.  But  these  words  were  not  added,  because 
the  thing  was  clear  at  the  time  the  genealogies  were  written, 
when  all  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  persons  were 
fully  understood.  The  loss  of  these  circumstances  has  ren- 
dered the  enigma  insolvable, — an  evident  proof  that  all  was 
not  written. 

But  on  no  subject  does  it  more  clearly  appear  that  the 
Almighty  never  intended  that  all  things  pertaining  to  relig- 
ion sliould  be  written  in  the  Scriptures,  tlian  by  tlieir  com- 
plete silence  on  the  Christian  festivals.  That  these  festivals 
are  essential  to  religion  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  from 
reason  alone,  and  is  admitted,  at  least  for  the  celebration  of 
Sunday,  by  all  shades  of  Presbyterians.  The  conduct  of 
God  in  relation  to  the  chosen  people,  who  had  so  many  fes- 
tivals commemorative  of  the  great  events  of  his  mercy  to 
them,  toi^ether  with  the  historical  documents  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  must  convince  every  one  who  is  not  deter- 
mined to  be  a  sceptic,  that  Christ  left  powers  and  orders  to 
the  apostles  and  to  the  church  to  institute  feasts  and  anni- 
Tcrsaries,  so  that,  besides  Sunday,  there  have  always  been  in 
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the  chiircli  other  festivals,  such  as  the  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Christ  by  Immiliatlon  and  fast,  the  anniversary 
of  his  resurrection,  or  Easter,  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c.  Now,  where  is  mention  made  in  Scripture  of 
these  festivals,  inchiding  the  weekly  festival,  Sunday  ?  No- 
where. We  find,  indeea,  express  mention  made  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  St.  Paul  solemnly  declared  that 
Jewish  festivals,  new  moons,  and  Sabbaths  were  all  gone. 
"  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  a  festival  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbaths." 
— Colos.  ii.  16.  But  we  see  nowhere  that  Sunday  was  to 
replace  the  Judaical  Sabbath,  or  Saturday.  Allusions  to 
Sunday  are  found  in  the  Scripture,  it  is  true ;  but  Scriptu- 
ral allusions  prOve  nothing,  miless  interpreted  by  tradition. 
Tlie  fact,  that  there  are  only  allusions^  which  prove  nothing 
when  detached  from  tradition,  shows  that  it  never  was  in- 
tended that  all  the  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  should  be 
committed  to  writing.  But  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
Christian  fast  of  Lent,  or  to  the  Christian  Easter,  and  otlier 
Christian  festivals ;  nevertheless,  who  can  reasonably  deny 
their  institution  and  observance  in  the  very  time  of  the 
apostles,  when  he  reads  in  authentic  history,  that  Poly  carp, 
who  had  long  lived  and  conversed  wdth  the  Apostle  St. 
John,  went  from  a  remote  province  of  the  East  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
the  successor  of  Peter,  not  indeed  upon  the  keeping  of 
Easter,  which  was  instituted  both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
but  upon  the  particular  and  proper  day  at  which  Easter 
should  be  kept, — a  question  which  was  partly  astronomical  ?  * 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  festivals  kept  in  memory  of  the 
principal  events  of  Christ's  life  were  either  appointed  for- 
mally by  the  apostles,  or  at  least  instituted  in  conformity 
with  their  teaching  and  practice?  Let  us  take  Christmas 
as  an  example.  This  day  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Gos- 
pel. Still  it  is  kept  by  the  Christian  world  on  the  25th 
of  December.  It  is  true  that  Presbyterians  reject  this 
as  unscriptural,  and  we  read  there  was  at  one  time  a  fine  of 
five  shillings,  in  Massachusetts,  on  every  one  who  kept 
Cliristraas.  But  this  only  shows  the  folly  of  rejecting  every 
thing  not  found  in  Scripture.  What  docs  it  matter  whether 
we  find  it  written  on  paper,  that  Christ  was  born  on  ascer- 
tain day  of  December,  and  that  Christians  ought  to  keep 

♦  Hier.  Dt  Script  Ecdes.,  Cap.  xvii. 
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that  day  as  one  of  joy  and  gratitude,  or  whether  we  find  the 
same  written  in  the  practice  and  the  customs  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple ?  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  substantial  way  of  transmit- 
ting the  event.  What  does  it  signify,  for  instance,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  mention  that 
George  Washington  was  born  on  the  22d  of  February  ?  Every 
one  knows  this  to  be  a  fact,  from  the  festivities  usual  on  that 
day ;  and  to  one  who  now  would  venture  to  deny  this  fact, 
on  the  ground  that  tlie  constitution  does  not  mention  it,  no 
answer  would  need  to  be  returned.  No  one,  then,  can 
doubt  that  Christians  have  always  kept,  and  should  keep, 
days  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  birth,  death,  and  resur- 
rection.* The  fact,  that  nothing  is  said  of  such  festivals  in 
Scripture,  shows,  then,  that  the  Scriptures  were  never  in- 
tended to  record  every  thing. 

In  fine,  the  most  irrefragable  argument  that  all  is  not 
written  in  Scripture,  is  that  the  canon,  or  list  of  Scripture 
books,  is  nowhere  given  in  Scripture,  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  Presbyterians  to  prove  their  inspiration  and  divinity. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter,  when  the  Confession  brings  thos 
subject  more  directly  before  us.  We  will  not,  however,  dis- 
miss this  subject  witliout  quoting  the  positive  testimonies  of 
Scripture  to  show  that  all  was  not  written,  but  much  left  to 
be  transmitted  by  tradition.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Thes- 
salonijins,  2  Thes.  ii.  15, — "  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  firm, 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  yon  have  learned,  whether  6y 
word^  or  by  our  epistles."  ?so  clearer  statement  of  our 
doctrine  can  be  imagined.  If  any  should  object  that  what 
is  here  called  tradition  hy  word  was  afterwards  writteu  in 

*  The  Mai'iyrolofiii  for  the  25th  of  December  has  the  following  ac- 
count. "  In  Xicomcdia,  the  martyrdom  of  several  thousand  (/hristiuns, 
who,  beinir  assembled  on  Christmas  day  to  celebrate  the  holy  niysteri(»s, 
were  shut  up  in  the  church  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  who 
caused  a  fire  to  kindled  all  around,  and  a  stand  with  a  censer  to  be 
placed  before  the  door,  whilst  a  herald  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
all  those  who  wished  to  save  themselves  from  the  fire  should  come  out 
and  olTer  incense  to  .Jupiter;  they  ail  answered,  1  hat  they  preferred  dying 
for  Christ,  and,  the  fire  being  kindled,  they  were  all  consumed  in  it,  and 
thus  deserved  to  be  born  in  heaven  thai  day  that  Christ  was  born  on 
earth  for  the  salvation  of  the  world."  Here  the  reflection  forces  itself 
irresistibly  upon  the  mind. — we  must  believe  witnesses  who  die  for  what 
they  assert.  The  death  of  those  thousand  Christians  on  Christmas  day 
will  render  Christmas  dear  to  us,  althoui^h  Presbyterians  would  impose 
fines  on  us  for  keeping  it.  as  unscriptural;  though  a  plain  and  unpreju- 
diced  man  will  conclude  that  if  any  refuse  to  commemorate  the  birth, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  such  do  not  acknowledge  Christ  as 
their  father. 
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pie  other  Epistles  of  8t.  Paul,  because  tins  to  the  Thesea- 
louiane  was  amona  the  first  lie  wrote,  we  would  ask,  wliere 
B  the  date  of  the  Ej)i9tle  to  the  Theasaloniaiis  written  ?  It 
I  written  nowhere,  and  certainly  not  in  the  Scripture.  But 
frhere  docs  the  apostle  say  that  he  will  on  some  other  occa- 
_feou  write  those  discoiiraee,  or  traditions  hy  wordf  which  he 
commands  thom  to  keep?  This  silly  objection,  however, 
will  not  apply  to  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Tim- 
othy, the  one  which  he  wrote  a  short  time  before  hie  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  same  in  which  (_iv.  6)  be  saye  that  he  is 
ready  for  eocrilice,  aud  that  the  time  of  hie  dissolution  is  at 
huud:  Now  in  that  Epistle  he  ehurges  his  disciple  in  the 
following  words : — "  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard 
from  me,  before  many  witnesses,  the  same  commend  to 
faithful  men  who  shall  he  tit  to  teach  others  also."  Here 
till!  apostle  alludes,  not  to  what  he  has  w?ntien,  but  to  what 
Jie  has  laid,  and  which  Timothy  liad  heard  before  many 
witnesses;  and  lie  directs  Timothy,  not  merely  to  write  the 
Bine,  but  to  intrust  and  command  it  to  others,  who  will  be 
t  to  l«ach  others ; — thus  establishing  a  tradition  of  holy 
wtrine  quite  distinct  from  Scripture.  Here  it  is  evidently 
serted,  tbat  St.  Paul  had  taught  Timothy,  tliat  Timothy 
|ras  to  t«acli  faithful  men,  and  these  faitbful  men,  other 
Thus  is  tiie  Christian  doctrine  transmitted;  and  it  is 
jnsmitted  in  all  its  purity  tlirough  these  successive  tcach- 
igs,  because  tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  to  the  body  of 
astors  who  teach  in  the  church.  1  he  some  Epistle,  i.  13, 14, 
aoB  the  following  no  less  conclusive  passage,  containing  also 
a  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  watch  over  the  siicrcd 
deposit  of  holy  doctrine  intrusted  to  pastors: — "Hold  the 
form  of  sound"  words  which  thon  hast  heard  from  me  in 
faitli,  and  in  the  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.     Keep  the 

food  depodted  iu  trust  to  thee  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
wclleth  in  us."  Here  the  apostle  charges  liim  to  keep, 
not  writings,  but  words, — not  what  he  has  read,  but  what  he 
has  heard ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  dwell  in  us  to 
accomplish  this  holy  purpose.  We  could  easily  add  nu- 
merous and  evident  testimonies  of  all  Christian  antiquity,  to 
show  that  all  was  not  written  iu  the  Scripture;  out  we 
think  we  have  dwelt  eiiouo:h  upon  this  first  false  assertion 
of  the  first  article  of  tlie  Confession,  and  have  shown  suffi- 
ciently tbat  Presbyterians  fail  in  proving  their  portion, 
tluit  file  whole  revelation  of  God  was  committed  to  writing, 
and  that  the  contrary  assertion  is  i neon t rove rtibly  estuli- 
lifllied  by  every  sort  of  positive  and  conclusive  argument. 
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2.  But  it  is  time   to   pass  to   the  second   assertion  we- 
liave  taken  exception  to,  namely,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
fnost  necessary  I  and  we  begin  by  discussing  the  proofs  of 
this  necessity  adduced  by  the  Confession,  which  we  tran- 
scribe in  full. 

•*  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  2  Pet.  i.  19.  We  have  also  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star 
arise  in  your  hearts." 

Here  are,  then,  the  mighty,  the  all-convincing  proofs  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  Scripture,  which  our  Presbyterians 
adduce.     The  Presbyterians  must  count  largely  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  readers  of  the  Confession,  to  have  the  courage 
to  oflFer  them  such  proofs  as  these.    As  for  ourselves,  we  can 
of  course  smile  on  them.     To  begin  with  the  text  of  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy ;  what  is  there  in  that  passage  that  has  any 
the  least  bearing  on  the  necessity  of  Scripture  ?     No  doubt 
the  Presbyterians  mean  in   tlieir  Confession,  that,  if  any 
Scripture  be  most  necessary,  it  is  the  New  Testament.    But 
this  passage  speaks  of  the  Old  Testitment  only  ;  for  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  only  Scripture  Timotli y  could  have  learn- 
ed in  his  childhood,  since  it  was  the  only  one  which  was  then 
in  existence.   This  passage,  therefore,  could  not  in  any  man- 
ner provx*  the  necessity  of  the  New  Testament.    But  it  does 
not,  in  tlie  least,  prove  the  necessity  of  even  the  Old.     It 
contains  not  one  wT)r(i  about  the  necessity  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  tlie  fact,  that  Timothy  had  known  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures from  his  infancy,  we  can  no  more  conclude  that  the 
Scriptures  are  necessary,  tlian  we  can  con(»]u<le  that  Latin  or 
(Treek  arc  necessary  because  we  have  known  them  from  our 
childhood.    It  is  said  in  the  text,  that  the  Scriptures  are  able 
to  make  one  wise;  but  if  we  are  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
this,  it  is  not  tliat  the  Scriptures  are  necessary,  but  useful. 
If  we  say  that  mathematics  are  aUe  to  sliarpen  one's  intel- 
lect and  judgment,  we  imply,  tliat  there  are  other  methods 
besides  mathematics,  and  that  matliematics  are  not  absolute- 
ly necessary. 

The  text  from  St  Peter  is  equally  defective  as  a  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  Scriptufe.  St.  Peter  is  speaking  of  the 
prophecies  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  if  what  he  says  proves 
the  necessity  of  any  Scripture,  it  is  that  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  nothing  more.    J>ut  the  apos- 
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Baj*s  nowhere  that  the  proplicuies  even  lu-e  ueceasary ;  he 
jply  says  that  tlioy  ara  a  firm  and  Biire  word.  He  adds, 
it  ChristiaDfi  do  wdl  to  attend,  but  does  not  say  that  it  is 
necessan/  that  they  should  atteud,  to  tliis  word  of 
?.  Hence,  these  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  Scripture 
ly  Tinwortliy  a  serious  refutation,  and  prove  only  oue 
tliiit  the  cotnpilei'B  of  tho  Confession  considered  it 
their  dnty,  by  means  of  Scripture  tests,  to  throw  dust  into 
tlie  eyes  of  their  readers.  They  would,  doubtless,  have 
brought  forwai-d  better  proofs,  if  they  had  had  thom  to  bring ; 
and  wc  need  no  better  evidence  tnat  it  is  impossible  for 
Presbyterians  to  make  up  a  confession  of  faith  from  the 
Scriptures  alone,  than  these  pi'ei&ruied  Scriptural  proofs 
themselves. 

Having  shown  that  there  is  no  Scripture  proof  of  the  no- 
saity  of  Scripture,  we  will  now  go  further,  and  prove  by 
very  conclusive  arauments  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary;  for  true  religion  was  for  a  long  time  pm- 
served  and  proi>agated  without  them,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  paators  of  the  chnrch  is  adequate  to  preserve  and  propa- 
gate the  religion  of  Christ,  even  independently  of  them. 
The  Scriptures  were  not  given  to  supersede  this  teaching  of 
the  pastors,  but  chiefly  to  afford  them  a  greater  facility  in 
tho  uiscltarge  of  tiicir  trust.  The  teacliing  of  the  pastors 
may  suffice  without  Scripture,  but  the  Scriptures  cannot  suf- 
fice without  that  teaching. 

The  assertion,  that  the  Scriptures  are  most  necessary,  is  at 

variance  with  two  indisputable  facts : — 1.  That  God  never 

^t  the  world  without  the  true  religion  ;  and  2.  That  he  did 

Qenve  it  without  any  Scri|)ture8  at  all  for  over  two  thousand 

years,   namely,  from  Adam  to  Aloses.     Adam,  Noe,  and 

mauy  in  the  time  of  Noe,  of  whom  St  Peter  speaks  (1  St. 

Pet.  iii.  20).  Abi-aham,  Isjuic,  Jacob,  Melehisedech,  and  in- 

niunerable  others,  followed  the  true  religion,  were  acceptable 

in  the  eyea  of  God,  and  obtained  salvation,  and  yet  they  had 

no  Scripture.     But  as  they  had  a  revealed  religion,  we  nmst 

conclntle  thitt  even  a  revealed  religion  can  be  propagated 

without  Scripture.    That  they  had  a  revealed  religion,  we 

know  from  positive  facts,  and  it  may  be  collected  from  the 

very  text  of  the  Confession  already  quoted,  where,  on  a  new 

pernsal.  the  reader  will  find  it  stat^'l  that  reason  alone  can- 

■  give  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is  necessary  nntosal- 

ion.     If  those  men — as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who 

certainly  of  the  nmnber  of  tlie  elect,  since  God  calls  him- 

■vou.  vi-ia. 
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self  the  God  of  Abraiiam,  leanAi.  and  Jacob— obtained  saU 
vation,  and  salvation  cannut  be  obtained  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture or  of  reaeon  alone,  tliey  must  have  had  the  light  of  rev- 
elation ;  and  since  they  had  not  Scripture,  Scripture  cannot 
be  "  most  necessaiT."  So  tliaC  we  find  on  tiiis  point  a  plain 
contmdiction  in  the  very  tirst  article  of  tiie  PreBbyteriaii 
Confession,  and  tliie  first  contradiction  k  speedily  followed 
by  another,  in  which  Scripture  is  atateil  to  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  most  necessary,  and,  on  the  other,  to  have  been  resort- 
ed to,  only  as  the  means  of  '"itiiitfr  preserving  and  propagat- 
ing the  troth  I" 

The  truths  which  were  preserved  and  propagated  during 
more  than  two  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  law  of  Mo&ea 
wore  both  very  numerous  and  very  important.  The  nnitr 
of  God.  supreme  arbiter  and  creator  of  all  things,  formed  the 
first  and  moat  important  of  these  trutlis.  Then  came  the 
attributes  of  God,  which  were  known  during  that  period,  as 
will  appear  to  those  who  read  Genesis ;  then  the  creation  of 
man  aiter  the  image  and  likeness  of  God ;  the  fall  of  man 
and  original  sin,  which  was  known  from  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  is  alluded  to  by  holy  Job  ;  also,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  whicli  must  have  lioon  revealed,  ance  we 
find  it  established  and  believed  everywhere ;  and  certainly, 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  man  could  not  know  by  reason  alone 
that  he  was  immortal.  Another  point  revealed,  and  not  writ- 
ten, was  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer or  Mestdah.  Another  revelation  still  was  that  of  the 
practice  of  offering  sacrifices,  and  for  the  most  part  bloody 
eacrifices,  which  we  find  existing  long  before  Moses.  Also, 
long  before  any  Scripture  was  written,  God  gave  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  posterity  the  precept  of  circumcision,  which  was 
faithfully  transmitted  for  several  centuries.  We  see.  in  fact, 
a  complete  system  of  religion,  including  important  revealed 
truths,  composed  of  dogmas  and  precepte,  faithfully  preserv- 
ed witliout  Scripture  for  more  than  two  thonsand  years ;  and 
it  is  therefore  supremely  absurd  to  assert,  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, that  the  Scriptures  are  "  most  riceessary." 

If  the  Scripturea  are  most  necessary,  the  first  thing  the 
Apostles  should  have  done,  before  separating  to  spread  uem- 
selves  over  the  world,  would  have  oeen  to  compose  them ; 
but  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  history  knows  that  this 
is  precisely  what  they  did  notdo.  For  many  years  tlie  prim- 
itive chnrch  was  wiUiout  the  New  Testament,  and  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  sacred  volume  were  not  all  written  at 
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ice,  bnt  on  accklental  occasioHB,  as  the  cireumatances  o£ 
aces  and  persons  seemed  to  require  ;  precluding,  therefore, 
le  idea,  tliat  the  apostles  iiitouded  to  leave  in  their  writ- 
iga  a  eoinpiete  system  of  reHgious  instrnctioii.  We  know 
lat  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle,  went  to  the  East  long  before 

. greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  liad  been  written. 

Could  he  have  left  to  the  Christians  in  the  East  the  Oospels 
and  Epistles  written  in  the  West?  If  the  Scriptures  are 
most  necessary,  the  apostles,  by  separating  before  having 
imposed  them,  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of  leaving 
:te  nations  they  converted  without  that  which,  according  to 
0  Presbyterian  Confession,  was  most  necessary.  Can  we 
ilieve  this  J  The  condnct  of  the  apostles,  then,  in  respect 
"to  the  composition  of  Scripture,  shows  conclusively  that  they 
did  not  deem  Scripture  to  be  most  necessary,  as  Christianity 
eould  be,  and  actually  was,  established  and  propagated  by 
the  preaching  of  tlie  word,  without  it.  Hence,  St  Ireniens, 
who  had  almost  conversed  with  St.  John,  and  is  more  likely 
to  know  what  the  apostles  said  and  did  than  are  the  Presby- 
terians who  met  at  Westminster  sixteen  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  tells  us  that  there  were  nations  fully  Christian,  vrho 
nevertheless  were  without  tlie  Scriptures.  "  What  1"  eajs  he, 
"  even  if  the  apostles  had  left  no  Scriptures,  should  we  not  fol- 
low the  order  of  tradition  which  they  delivered  to  those  with 
■whom  they  intrusted  the  churches!  A  state  of  things  found 
among  many  barbarons  nations,  who  believe  in  Christ  without 

g.per  or  ink,  bnt  have  salvation  written  in  their  hearts  by  tlie 
olv  Ghost,  and  carefully  preserve  the  ancient  tradition,  be- 
lieving in  one  God,  creator  of  all  things  through  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son."* 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
'cesgity  of  written,  divine  laws,  or  a  written  rehgion,  should 
ive  found  a  foothold  in  countries  like  England  and  Amer- 
where  there  are  so  many  unwritten  laws  by  which  the 
'most  common  and  impoitant  relations  of  life  are  governed 
more  universally  and  effectually  than  by  the  ponderous 
volumes  of  tim  written  laws  composed  every  year  at  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere.  AVhat  is  the  common  una  which  here 
and  in  England  governs  the  most  important  transactions  of 
life,  but  a  law  written  originally  only  in  the  customs  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors !  How  Jo  we  know  that  by  marriage  the 
'insband  becomes  possessed  of  all  the  personal  property  of 

I  •(Sm(m  ifoc,  Lib.  III.,  c.  4. 
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his  wife  ?  How  do  we  know  that  husband  and  wife  form 
but  one  person  before  the  law  ?  How  do  we  know  that  par- 
ents are  entitled  to  tlie  earnings  of  their  minor  children  ? 
Or  a  thousand  other  very  important  features  of  our  legisla- 
tion, which  become  so  apparent  to  us  when  we  travel  in  other 
countries,  where  different  customs  obtain?  We  know  all 
these  things  from  the  common  law^  which  is  called  even  by 
jurists  themselves  the  "  unwritten  law."  The  common  law 
is  said  to  be  "  unwritten,"  because  it  never  was  the  result  of 
a  written  or  printed  legislation  made  by  any  prince  or  court 
of  England  ;  for  it  preceded  every  statute  or  written  legisla- 
tion, and  it  was  written  in  the  customs  and  habits  oi  the 
people,  before  it  was  written  in  books.  Hence,  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  no  one  can  point  out  any  code  or  legislative  enact- 
ment by  wliich  those  articles  are  found  to  have  been  intro- 
duced and  become  obligatory,  but  their  existence  is  proved 
by  the  doctrine  of  jurists  and  by  the  decisions  of  courts ;  but 
courts  have  no  right  to  make  laws ;  and  hence  a  recourse  to 
their  decision  is  notliing  else  than  an  appeal  to  a  witness  of 
a  law  made  before.  The  state  of  English  countries  ajB  to  the 
common  law  is  a  good  representation  of  the  polity  of  the 
C'liristian  Church  as  to  divine  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  and 
their  enforcement.  Courts  of  justice  make  their  decisions 
from  written  laws  or  statutes,  and  unwritten  laws  or  the  com- 
mon law  ;  so  does  the  church  make  her  decisions  from  the 
whole  word  of  God,  both  written  on  paper  and  parchment, 
and  unwritten  on  parchment,  but  written  in  the  practice  and 
habits  of  the  Christian  people  ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
tliat  courts  of  justice  are  only  a  Jnnnan  authority,  whereas 
the  Christian  court  is  one  gifted  with  assistance  from  above. 
"^  I  am  with  you  all  days  to  tlie  end  of  ages."  The  similarity 
here  indicated  runs  through  another  important  feature  of  the 
two  sorts  of  laws.  The  common  law,  although  unwritten  in 
its  nature,  is  still  written  equivalently,  because  it  has  been  a 
frequent  matter  of  written  discussion  among  jurists,  and  be- 
cause the  ^v^s(.v  <AvvVAv/  by  courts  arc  written.  So  also  the 
points  of  the  Christian  (iociriiie,  not  written  originally,  are 
written  equivalently  in  tlu^  works  of  tlio  fathers,  and  in  the 
decisions  of  the  conneils.  We  may  conclude,  thert,  that,  if 
human  laws  can  !)(»  |>n'serve<i  and  have  been  preserved  with- 
out writing,  bv  human  soeieties  with  the  intluence  of  nature 
and  reason  (»nlv,  nnh'h  more  so  can  unwritten  divine  laws  be 
preserved  ami  Ivept  faitiifullv  with  the  sui)ernatural influence 
of  Heaven  ;  and  tluMvforo  It  is  a  glaring  absurdity  to  make 
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[tlie  Scriptures  most  neces^ry,  and  a  still  greater  one  to  make 
!  tliem  coHtaiti  every  thine,  and  to  coiiBtitute  each  individual 
I  the  judge  of  their  meamng. 

All  Oliristian  dogmas  and  precepts  ai^  facts  which  can  be 
I  preserved  aud  transmitted  by  tektituony  and  trudicion,  ae 
'  other  facts ;  hence,  tlie  tact,  that  America  ia  anewly  discov- 
ered continent,  and  since  settled  by  Europeans,  is  plain  and 
evident  independently  of  auy  written  account  of  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  and  others.    All  books  miglit  be  destroyed,  and 
this  fact  nevertlielcBs  be  faithfully  transmitted  for  centuries. 
But  with  regard  to  the  divine  and  i-eligious  facte  which  con- 
r  Btitnte  Christianity,  there  is  a  peculiarity  wlueh  greatly  f  acil- 
^  itates  their  faithful  transmission  by  tradition,  and  rendere 
changes  and  alterations  impossible.     Those  religious  tradi- 
tions are  tangible  and  permanent  practical  facts.     The  fact 
of  tlie  newness  of  our  continent  hiis  nothing  practical ;  but 
take  a  Christian  traditioniu-y  dogma, — say,  that  laymen  can 
baptise  in  case  of  necessity.   Tbis  is  a  practical  fact,  because 
I  st  all  times  there  are  and  there  have  been  cases  where,  re- 
I  •course  being  impossible  to  the  regularly  appointed  minister, 
latid  where,  there  being  danger  of  death,  laymen  have  per- 
L  formed  this  duty.  No  change,  then,  could  occur  in  this  fact, 
l^ny  more  than  in  that  other  practical  ti-aditionary  fact,  that 
Tthe  day  which  we  call  Smiday  is  truly  the  weekly  comniem- 
|r  oration  of  Christ's  resurrection.     Religious  traditions  Imvu 
I*  Another  advantage,  that  of  having  been  spread  uver  a  wider 
'■  extent  of  country ;  for,  from  the  origin  of  Christianity,  the 
-whole  world  i"eeeived  tliis  sacred  deposit ;  hence,  if  the  tra- 
dition be  found  at  very  distant  pomts,  there  is  every  evi- 
dence of  its  tnith.   Again,  no  tradition  is  kept  with  greater 
fidelity  than  the  divine  instructions  which  form  that  sacred 
L  iieposit  which  Timotliy  was  eliarged  by  tlie  a]K>stle  to  keep 
B>so  preciously ;  and  as  the  importance  of  those  traditions  is 
\  greater  than  that  of  any  otijer,  innumerable  persons  would 
KiBte{i  forward  to  oppose  any  cliange  that  would  ho  contem- 
1  plated  by  innovators.     The  history  of  the  church  is  but  one 
I'lUustration  of  these  remarks.     Jlence,  tradition  alone  can 
preserve  religion ;  and  if,  humanly  speaking,  we  could  come 
to  this  conclusion,  what  an  additional  stren^t  will  it  not  re- 
ceive from  the  positive  assurance  of  Christ  to  be  all  days 
with  the  pastors  of  the  church  to  enable  them  to  Uaah  right, 
I  -and  with  the  faithful  to  enable  them  to  believe  right  I    We 
bmuet,  then,  conclude,  that  the  assertio  ■  of  the  Presbyterians, 
Ptluit  the  Scriptures  are  most  necessary,  is  not  only  uufound- 
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ed  and  left  unproved  by  thera,  bnt  is  positively  disproved 
by  every  kind  of  argument  appropriate  to  the  ease.  Bat  if 
Scriplnre  bo  not  most  nece^mrtj,  wbat  is  it  then  i  It  is  moat 
useful  and  most  beneficial ;  It  is  a  sweet  pledge  of  divine 
mercy ;  it  is  it  treasm^  of  infinite  valne.  Hence,  no  one  has 
ever  entei-tained  a  greater  respect  and  a  greater  love  for  tbe 
Scriptures  than  the  Catholic  Churcli,  and  no  one  has  ever 
shown  a  greater  assiduity  in  meditating  on  tlie  sacred  writ- 
ings than  the  Catholic  clergy.  This  is  not,  however,  at  pre*- 
aent,  the  point  at  issne ;  and  we  pass  to  the  third  assertion 
contained  in  the  first  article  of  tlif  Presbyterian  Confeseioa 
of  Faith,  that  the  "  former  ways  of  God's  revealing  his  will 
unto  his  people  are  now  ceased." 

3.  Presbyterians,  then,  gravely  inform  us  that  the  former 
ways  by  wliich  God  revealed  his  wiU  unto  his  people  are  now 
ceased.  The  assertion  is  not,  perhaps,  as  clear  as  it  might  l)e, 
but,  as  it  is,  what  proof  do  tliey  give  of  it  J  Perhaps  the 
proof  will  throw  some  light  on  their  meaning.  What  is, 
then,  O  learned  divines  1  the  proof  of  your  assertion,  that 
God  ceases  to  reveal  his  will  unto  us  as  he  did  formerly  ? 
Here  is  the  sole  and  whole  ground  of  the  assertion,  as  found 
in  the  Confession  : — "  Heb.  i.  1,  2.  God,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  imto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
ns  by  bis  Son,  whom  he  hath  ap|)ointed  heir  of  all  thing&, 
by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds."  We  have  read  this  pas- 
sage over  and  over  again,  to  ascertain  what  bearing  it  can 
have  on  the  assertion.    Bnt  wo  have  racked  our  brains  to  no 

[lurpose.  We  can  discover  nothing  leading  at  all  to  the 
earned  conclusion  of  the  Westminster  divines.  Truly  there 
must  be  a  pecnliar  logic  for  "  Presbyterian  heads  "  ;  and  they 
should  have  appended  it  as  a  valuable  and  indispensable  snp- 
plement  to  their  confession.  God  spoke  in  times  past  by  the 
prophets ;  he  has  lately  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son  ;  therefore 
the  former  ways  of  God's  revealing  his  will  have  now  ceased. 
This  is  admirable.  The  following  argument  would  be  in 
keeping  with  it:  Calvin  aud  Knox  promulgated  and  eetab- 
lislied  Presbyterianism ;  the  Westminster  divines  improved 
it,  talked,  and  wrote  much  about  it ;  therefore  motlei-n  Pres- 
byteriauH  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it,  and  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  shut  their  mouths  altogether.  If  this 
conclusion  be  not  contained  in  the  premises,  it  nevertheless 
indicates  their  wisest  policy ;  for  the  more  they  talk  of  Preo- 
byterianism,  the  more  do  fliey  expose  its  nakedness. 
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Tlie  peculiar  absurdity  of  the  proof  adduced  bv  Presbyte- 
riaoa  ifi,  tliat  it  implies  tliat.  God,  after  our  Lord  liad  spoken 
and  risen  to  heaven,  ceased  to  reveal  Ills  will  to  men  as  for- 
merlj ;  whicli  makes  the  apostles  themselves  common  men, 
and  deprives  them  of  the  ability  to  use  any  of  those  "  for- 
mer ways  "  by  which  the  prophets  could  reveal  tlie  will  of 
God.  This  conclusion,  fairly  and  fully  accepted,  destroys 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  it  was  writtca 
many  years  after  "  God  had  spoken  by  his  Son." 

If  we  go  to  the  very  founaation  of  the  assertion  of  the 
Presbytenan  divines,  we  shall  fiad  it  to  be  totally  at  variance 
with  me  text  of  Scripture  they  quote,  and  one  whieli  they 
were  unwilling  publicly  to  confess.  The  followiiis  is  im- 
plicitly the  course  of  reasoning  which  led  them  to  the  con- 
clusion thev  adopted.  We  Presbyterians,  of  course,  form 
the  true  church,  the  spouse  of  Oliriat,  the  saints  of  God. 
But  we  see  among  ns  no  sign  of  a  vivifying  influence  of 
iven;  we  see  no  extraordinary  display  of  the  power  and 
!rcy  of  God  by  signs  and  wonders;  we  see  no  miraolea 
formed  among  us,  and  dare  not  even  dream  of  them ; 
s  see  among  us  no  supernatural  virtues,  but  every  thing 
common,  trivial,  and  worldly ;  quarrelling  about  Scripture, 
nncertainty  and  doubt  a^  to  the  most  fundamental  articles 
of  Chrifitianity,  are  the  leading  traits  of  our  religious  sys- 
tem ;  we  st-e  tlie  clergy  sighing  for  "  filthy  lucre,"  and  mak- 
ing it  the  basis,  the  measure,  and  the  end  of  their  preaching, 
and  the  laity  entertaining  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
■gy ;  we  see  in  our  church  no  otiier  unity  than  tlie  priv- 
;e  granted  to  each  one  to  constnict  his  creed  differently 
the  others, — no  other  sanctity  than  that  of  curding  the 
and  hating  every  l>oiiy, — no  other  apostolieity  thun  a 
lescent  from  Simon  itagus  throuch  all  the  heretics  that 
have  disfigured  the  church  in  the  lapse  of  ages, — no  other 
catholicity  than  the  nari-ow  liiiiits  of  the  General  Asseuibly, 
innal  or  triennial,  both  confined  to  a  very  small  corner 
}  globe;  we  see  among  ns  nothing  but  hntnan  pas- 
worldly  views,  ambitious  projects,  satanic  pride,  and 
u"ty  hating ; — and  th'frefore  we  conclude  that  God's  f or- 
,ja  of  revealing  himself  to  his  people  have  long  since 
Certainly  the  conclusion  is  eminently  and  mideni- 
ily  true,  when  confined  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
assureilly,  the  former  ways  of  God's  revealing  liis  will 
nnto  men  have  ceased,  long  ceased,  or,  to  speak  more  prop- 
erly, have  never  existed.     It  is  well  to  record  this  tardy 
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avowal  of  Presbyterians ;  for  in  it  tliey  concede  tliat  neither 
Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  tlie  other  innovators,  had  any  extrw- 
ordinary  call  from  Heaven  to  reform  the  church  ;  and  as 
they  had  not  the  ordinary  one,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
they  were  sent  by  nobody,  and  consequently  that  they  were 
intruders, — a  set  of  ambitious,  proud,  stubborn,  and  rebel- 
lious men,  who  stamped  ujK)n  tlie  very  face  of  their  enter- 
prise a  seal  of  condemnation  and  reprobation.  "  I  did  not 
send  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran ;  I  have  not  spoken  to 
them,  yet  they  prophesied." — Jer.  xxiii.  21. 

Not  So  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  she  has  kept,  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  the  marks  of  a  supernatural  in- 
fluence and  agency, — marks  as  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lous, nay,  much  more  remarkable,  than  those  by  which  God 
revealed  himself  to  men  under  the  law  of  nature  or  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  We  do  not  pretend  that  she  has  re- 
ceived new  revelations  of  articles  of  faith ;  for  this  would 
suppose  that  Christ  left  his  work  imperfect,  when  founding 
the  church.  But  we  maintain  that  Christ  has  not  "  left 
himself  without  testimony," — Acts  xi v.  17,- -even  miracu- 
lous testimony,  of  his  presence,  and  of  his  influence  on  her. 
This  is  no  more  than  what  is  clearly  promised  to  her.  ^'  I 
am  with  you  all  days."  "  These  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe;  in  my  name  they  shall  cast  out  devils."  ''Keep 
the  good  deposited  in  tnist  to  thee  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
dtoeUeth  in  w^." — 2  Tim.  i.  14.  It  is  true,  there  has  been 
no  Scripture  added  since  the  apostles ;  but  the  solemn  de- 
cisions of  the  church,  chiefly  in  her  general  councils,  have 
the  same  certainty  as  Scripture,  though  not  inspired  in  the 
same  way ;  and  lienc^e,  a  great  pope,  St.  Gregory,  said  he 
received  and  revered  the  definitions  of  general  councils  as 
the  four  Gospels ;  and  so  hath  God  spoken  also  through  tlie 
hist  general  council  assembled  in  Trent ;  indeed,  it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle,  that  all  those  councils,  and  the  latter 
in  particular,  have  been  admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice 
by  so  many  millions  of  Christians,  among  whom  are  num- 
bered so  many  eminent  scholars  and  profound  philosophers, 
lljid  the  authority  of  those  councils  been  merely  human, 
they  would  have  met  with  a  v^ery  different  fate.  The  ie- 
roic  sanctity  of  so  many  of  the  children  of  the  church  nas 
been  a  ])erpetual  miracle  in  her  bosom.  The  Lives  of  the 
Sauit'^  are  a  proof  of  it,  and  it  is  only  in  her  communion 
that  such  a  book  can  be  found.  In  tine,  miracles  and  proph- 
ecies have  always  illustrated  the  church,  from  the  time  of 
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I  ■tlie  apo6tlc8.    He  who  melies  to  be  satisfied  of  tills  lias  only 
I  to  read  tlie  liistory  of  the  cliurch,  wliere  at  each  page  he 
,  he  will  find  pi-oofe  of  celcBtial  aseney  transcending  the  or- 
I  diiiary  course  of  nature ;  he  will  find  that  Uie  propliete  of 
I  the  new  law  have  been  f;reater  than  those  of  the  old, — -that 
St.  Angnstine  in   England,  St.  Boniface  in  Geitnany.  St. 
Francis,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St. 
li^iiatiiig,  St.  Franeis  Regis,   St.  Vincent  de  PanI,  are,  in 
point  of  miracles  and  other  extraordinary  effects  of  divine 
_  power,  incomparably  anperior  to  Isaias.  Jeremias,  Jonas, 
md  others  who  have  written  portions  of  the  inspired  vol- 
imcs.     As  an  incontestable  proof  of  God's  revealing  him- 
self by  miracles  in  the  Oathohc  Church,  we  merely  mention 
that  in  every  century  since  the  rise  of  Protestan  ifim  many 
saints,  have  been  canonized.     Now.  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Roman  <'ourt,  no  saint  is  publicly  proposed  to  the 
.veneration  of  the  faithful,  unless  at  least  three  miracles  be 
ved  by  evidence  superior   to  every  sort  of  objection, 
a  objections  which  are  stated  against  tbose  miracles  are 
r  more  serere,  more  precise,  more  subtle,  than  Protestants 
ever  would  think  of.     We  admit,  it  is  easy  to  liiugh  at  the 
idea  of  miracles  ;  but  it  is  easy  also  to  be  an  intidcl ;  and  we 
confidently  assert  that  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
examining  the   authenticity  of  those  miracles  must  admit 
I  them,  or  be  an  incorrigible  sceptic. 

80  far  we  have  disposed  of  the  first  article  of  the  first 

febapter  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  and  have 

_iointed  out  three  gross  eiTors  which  it  contains,  besides 

■Ctlier  minor  contradictions.     We  ai-c  now  ready  to  take  np 

Wio  second  article,  which  runs  thus : — 

•■  Under  Ihe  name  of  Holy  ScripHin;.  or  rLe  Word  of  God  writlen. 
e  now  contained  nil  lUe  iKtoks  of  llie  Old  and  New  Teslament,  which 

e  these,  Genods Revelation,  all  wbicb  nru  given  by  iQRpiration 

i  God,  to  be  the  rule  of  faiih  and  life." 

We  find  in  the  notes  the  following  Scriptural  authority, 
f  "  Eph.  ii.  30.  A.nd  are  built  upon  the  fouadntlon  of  the  apostles  and 
rophela,  Jesus  Christ  hinuwlf  bf:iag  the  chief  corncr-atono.  Rev.  xsil. 
19^10,  Fori  teitttfy  unto  every  maulhnt  heareth  the  words  of  the  proph- 
«cy  of  this  book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  Ehinga,  G)od  shall 
add  unto  him  the  phigues  that  are  writlen  in  this  book :  and  if  anyman 
y  lliall  take  away  from  the  nords  of  the  book  of  (his  prophecy,  Ood  nhall 
ike  away  his  pan  out  of  tho  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and 
rom  tho  things  wliich  are  written  in  this  book.     2  Tim.  iii.  10.     AJJ 
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Scripture  is  given  by  inspimlinn  of  Qod,  aoA  is  profliiible  tat  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correctiou,  for  instructioD  in  righleousness." 

This  seooad  article  is  not  less  importuut  th&n  the  firet, 
nor  leea  abundant  in  false  proofs.  It  is  an  equally  good 
specimen  of  Presbyterian  logic.  We  pass  over  the  asser- 
tion, that  Scriptiu/re  is  the  ride  of  faith  and  life;  for  we 
do  not  conatrue  it  as  meaning  the  »de  rule  of  faith  and  life, 
— a  point  which  we  ehall  have  occaaiou  hereafter  to  exam- 
ine. The  present  article  scte  forth  the  inspiration  and  canon 
of  Scripture,  excluding,  of  course,  from  the  canon  some 
books,  of  which  mention  is  mado  in  the  following  article. 
Upon  this  important  topic  we  unqualifiedly  assert,  tliat  it  ia 
an  utter  impossibility  for  Prote<stants  to  establish  tliat  there 
are  inspired  books,  and  especially  which  they  are. 

But  let  us  lirst  examine  the  proofs  adduced  by  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  They  are  reduced  to  t!ie  following  mas- 
terly enthymem.  We  read  in  Scripture  tfiot  Sorwiv^e  it 
ittgpired  ;  therefore,  th-i  Soripture  u  inspired.  Now  it  so 
liappeoB,  that  the  first  assertion  is  false  in  its  generalitv ; 
but,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  conclusion  would  still  be 
gratuitous  and  unsupported.  Admit,  then,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture says  that  the  Scripture  is  inspired ;  what  will  this 
avail  you,  unless  yon  know  fnim  sume  other  quarter  that 
the  Scripture  is  infallible  ?  White  paper  will  bear  any 
thing.  Is  it  enough  to  writ«  at  tlie  beginning  or  end 
uf  a  book,  Inapired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  it  so  i 
Then  the  book  of  Mahomet  is  inspired,  and,  to  come  nearer 
home,  so  also  is  the  book  of  Mormon.  Uence,  unless  there 
be  some  infallible  autliority,  and  some  evident  and  irref- 
ragable proof  inde|)endent  of  Scripture,  to  establish  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  it  is  perfect  folly  to  adduce  Scrip- 
ture as  a  proof  of  its  own  inspiration.  For  let  it  be  care- 
fully remarked  that  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  ia  not  an 
external,  but  a  purdy  vnternal'  fact;  consequently,  not  ad- 
missible on  the  same  ground  which  would  compel  any  man 
who  is  not  a  sceptic,  even  an  infidel,  to  admit  the  pvUie 
facts  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  merely  as 
points  of  authentic  history.  There  is  but  one  way  in 
which  the  book  of  Scripture  can  prove  itself  inspired,  and 
tliat  is  by  exhibiting  the  great  seal  of  Heaven,  namely, 
miracles.  Hence,  if  a  Presbyterian,  on  taking  his  Bible, 
were  to  hear,  not  in  his  imagination,  but  in  i-ealitv,  a  voice 
proceeding  from  the  book  itself,  and  telling  him,  Every 
thing  found  here  ia  given  hy  the  insjjiration  qf  God,  or  if 
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this  book  applied  to  a  dead  man  by  the  one  who  iiiijuirefl 
into  its  inspiration  were  to  ruiee  liim  to  life,  then  might  its 
anthoritj  be  establisbed  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  not 
otherwisi?;  or  else  any  impostor,  by  writing  that  be  is  in- 
ipired,  miglit  compose  Scripture. 

But  do  the  Seriptures  in  reality  say  that  they  are  in- 
Bpired?  Tlie  Presoytorians  adduce  three  testimonies  to 
prove  it.  The  first  asserts  that  we  are  built  upon  the 
lonndation  of  the  apoatlee  and  prophets,  JeeuB  Christ  being 
the  corner-Btone,  But  how  Presbyterians  can  conclude 
from  this  that  Scripture  is  inspired  is  a  mystery  to  ua, 
and  especially  how  they  find  in  it  the  name  of  all  the  books 
inspired.  This  t«xt,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  which  we  are  more  prticnlarly  concerned,  would 
support  the  assertion  of  Presbyterians  oidy  on  the  suppo- 
sition, 1.  That  none  bnt  apostles  wrote  the  New  Testament ; 
2.  That  the  apostles  were  inspired  in  every  thing  tliey 
wrote;  3.  That  we  know  with  certainty  that  all  the  parts 
of  tlie  New  Testament  bearing  the  name  of  apostles  uoine 
truly  from  thera.  But  these  three  positions  are  either  false, 
or  at  least  teem  with  insuperable  difficulties  for  Protestants, 
"It  is  false  that  none  but  apostles  wrote  the  New  Teata- 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  were  not  ajiostles,  but 
merely  disciples  of  the  apostles,  like  Baniabas,  Clement, 
Hermes,  and  Ignatius,  whose  writings  are  not  a  portion  of 
Scripture.  Now  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark 
form  over  a  third  of  the  New  Testament.  That  the  apostles 
were  inspired  in  every  thing  they  wrote  ia  not  clear  or 
demonstrated.  The  most  tliat  one  ie  bound  to  admit  is,  that 
they  were  infallible  in  their  solemn  teaching ;  but  this  dif- 
fers from  uispiration.  Lastly,  bow  do  Presbyterians  know 
tlmt  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  comes  from  an 
apostle,  merely  beoause  it  beara  tlie  name  of  an  apostle  i 
Tlow  do  they  know  that  the  Epistle  of  James,  that  of  Jude, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse,  come  from 
the  apostles  i  We  ask  them  in  reference  to  those  portions 
of  the  Now  Testament,  because  all  who  have  a  slight  a«- 
ijuaiiituuce  with  antiquity  and  Biblical  criticism  know  that 
many  sincere  Christians,  iu  the  very  first  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, doubted  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  those  and 
ottier  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  question 
can  be  set  at  rest  only  by  the  infallible  assistance  promised 
to  the  church  in  deciding  doubts  which  arise.  It  is  indcLMl 
exceedingly    strange    and    anomalous,   that  Presbyterians 
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should  make  up  their  minds  with  certainty,  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  that  of  James,  come  from  the  apostles, 
and  that  the  Synibol  of  the  Apostles  does  not  come  from 
them.    If  tliey  were  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles, 
as  the  text  now  under  discussion  has  it,  this  Apostles  Creed 
would  have  been  found  at  the  head  of  their  Confession. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Confession  does  not  say  a 
word  about  it ;  and  though  it  is  found  in  the  book  whose 
title  heads  this  article,  it  seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  at 
tlie  end  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  as  a  kind  of  outwork,  and 
is  given  there  simply  as  the  Creed,  and  not  as  the  Apostles'* 
Creed.     Hence,  the  text,  that  "  we  are  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  apostles,"  does  not  prove  the  mspiration  of 
the  New  Testament.     To  found  an  argument  on  this  text, 
the  author  of  the  last  portion  of  Scripture  should  have  been 
an  apostle,  and  he  should  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  in- 
spired writings,  and  have  closed  his  book  with  the  solemn 
assertion,  that  his  own  book,  together  with  all  those  men- 
tioned in  the  list,  are  inspired,  and  all  that  are  inspired. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.     The  Scriptures  say  not  a  word 
about  the  one  who  wrote  the  last  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, so  that  from  them  we  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
an  apostle  or  not,  while  we  know  with  certainty  that  he 
mentioned  no  catalogue  of  inspired  writings. 

The  second  text  adduced  by  the  Westminster  Presby- 
terians is  taken  from  the  last  lines  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  threat  to  the  rash  copyist  who 
should  either  add  to  or  take  from  the  Apocalypse.     But  that 
book  does  not  siiy  tliat  its  author  was  inspired.     Moreover, 
it  does  not  say  that  lie  was  an  apostle.     Protestants  call  his 
book  the  Revelation  of  John  the  Divine;  and  though  the 
tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church  attributes  it  to  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  it  is  nothing  to  their  purpose,  for  Presbyterians 
reject  tradition.     It  is  well  known,  too,  that  some  commen- 
tators have  doul)ted  wliether  John  the  Divine  was  the  same 
with  John  the  A])ostle ;  and  Beza,  a  celebrated  Calvinist, 
attributes  it  to  another  John,  namely,  John  Mark, — Acts 
xii.  *25.     In   line,  there  is  nothing  in   this   text   from   the 
Apocalypse  which  asserts  that  all  tlie  books  mentioned  in 
tlie  Presbvterian  catalou^ue,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  are 
inspired. 

But  we  pass  to  the  third  testimony,  adduced  from  St. 
Paul.  This  testimony  is  at  least  a  little  more  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  wholly  fails  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  catii- 
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I  of  inspired  writings.     Tlie  Protestant  version  says, 
ill  Scripture  is  given  Dy  inspiration,  and  is  profitable," 
c.    But  the  Vulgate,  and  others  say,  "  All  Serf ptti re  given 
_r inspiration  is  profitable,"  &e.,  omitting  the  ajid.     Which 
f  the  trne  reading)     Only  St.  Pan!  himself  could  tell  as 
lether  he  used  that  atid  or  not,     Cei-tain  it  is,  that  tlie 
reek  Testament,  such  ob  the  common  edition  has  it,  is  not 
e  from  errors, — by  no  ineuns  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
)  one  St  Paul  wrote,  without  tiie  variation  even  of  a 
sle  and.     Certain  it  is,  alHo,  that  St.  Paul  could  not  Bay, 
T  surely  did  not  say,  that  all    Scripture  {rgogi'ru  that  is. 
•uffiting,  is  given  by  inspiration  oi  God  ;  for  this  would 
,ke  the  Holy  Seriplares  quite  too  voluminous.    But  waiv- 
ing this  remarK.  which  we  give  only  to  show  the  straits  to 
which  those  who  make  Scripture  alone  the  rule  of  faith  are 
rednced,  and,  admitting  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  tlio 
tiered  Scripture,  that  he  declares  it  to  be  divinely  inspired, 
"'  eroare  still  several  difficulties  which  occur.     How  shall  we 
.ow,  and  this  with  infallible  certainty,  that  this  Epistle  is 
ily   from   St.  Paul,  and  that  St.  Paul  was  infallible  in 
idling  Timothy^     For  a  letter  to  an  individual  docs  not 
bear  on  its  face  sufHcient  guaninties  of  authenticity  to  set 
srich  au  important  point  at  rest.     How  do  we  know  that  St. 
Paul  was  au  apostle )     From  the  Actaf    But  the  Acts  were 
not  written  by  an  Apontle  ;  and  hence,  for  one  who  want*  to 
build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles,  this  leaves  a  link 
'a   his  chain  of  certainty  missing.     Will  it  be  said,  those 
Ijjectiona  are  only  cavils,  and  that  they  savor  of  s<:epticism  ^ 
e  grant  they  are  cavils  for  a  Catholic,  for  whom  all  tlieae 
lints  are  decided  by  a  higher  authority ;  but  they  are  no 
l^vila  for  Protestants,  and  they  show  tliat  those  who  wish 
I  remain  Protcstitiit«,  and  who  poseess  logical!  heads  and 
mnd  dialectics,  must  become  sceptics,  and  throw  Christi- 
mify  to  the  winds,  or  at  least  Unitarians,  and  consider  the 
Scriptures  asprobahli/  written  by  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear,  and  as  a  good  and  moral,  lint  merely  a  human  book. 
However,  we  grant  all  of  the  above  remarks  on  the  text  of 
St.  Paul  are  not   absolute  difhculties,  but   only   relativa ; 
eis,  however,  one  which  is  most  obvious  and  absolute, 
1  which  must  reduce  Presbyterians  to  complete  silence, 
ghe  Scriptures  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  can  l>e  no  other 
Vl&n  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  the  text,  taken  in  ite 
totality,  says,  that  Timothy   from   a  child  had  known  the 
^oly  Scriptures,  and  it  is  of  those  Holy  Scriptures  knowu 
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by  Timothy  from  his  infancy  that  St.  Paul  says  they  are 
inspired.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  those  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  Timothy,  yet  a  child,  had  known,  were  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  for  these  were  the  only  Scriptures  then  in  exist- 
ence ;  since  all  the  New  Testament  was  not  written  at  the 
time  when  St.  Paul  wrote,  and  none  of  it  when  Timothy 
was  yet  in  his  infancy.  This  argument  will  not  and  cannot 
be  denied  by  Protestants,  and  hence  they  must  confess  tliat 
this  text  proves  at  best  only  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

But  here  is  another  diflSculty  not  less  formidable  than 
the  foregoing.  St.  Paul  says  the  Old  Testament  is  in- 
spired ;  but  what  constitutes  the  Old  Testament?  Of  this 
he  says  nothing,  and  of  this  no  sacred  writer  says  any  thin^, 
— a  clear  proof  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  that  by  them  alone  no  one  can  form  his  be- 
lief ;  for  while  we  are  told  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired, 
we  are  not  told  which  are  the  books  composing  the  Old 
Testament,  so  that  the  enumeration  given  by  Protestants  is 
purely  kuman^  not  Scriptural.  Besides,  they  fail  in  the 
main  point,  which  is  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  portion  of  Scripture  in  which  we  are  evi- 
dently most  intimately  and  vitally  interested ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  increased  ten-fold  by  the  fact  advanced  by  Protes- 
tants themselves,  that  one-third  of  the  New  Testament  was 
written,  not  by  the  apostles  themselves,  but  by  their  disci- 
ples. But  before  we  proceed  any  further,  we  conceive  it  to 
be  required  by  the  thread  of  the  discussion  to  state  here  the 
procet-s  by  which  Catholics  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
mspiration  of  Scripture.  The  method  is  plain,  obvious,  and 
free  from  everv  vicious  circle  and  false  dialectics :  it  is  con- 
clusively  and  elo(iuently  expressed  by  the  great  light  of  the 
church  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  fet.  Augustine : — 
'^  1  would  not  believe  the  Gospel,  if  I  were  not  moved  by 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If,  then,  I  obey 
them  when  they  tell  me,  Believe  in  the  Gospel,  why  should 
I  not  obey  them  when  they  toll  me,  Believe  not  in  Maniche- 
ism  i "  *  Hence,  the  church  teaches  us  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  and  we  believe  it.  But  now  what  evidences  to 
us  the  authority  of  the  church  ?  The  church  evidences  her- 
self to  us  to  be  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  representative  of 
Heaven,  the  ambassador  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  organ  of 

*Co7Ur,  EpUt.  Manic/nti,  c.  5. 
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€ikI,  by  tlint  maaa  of  moral  and  historical  proofs  wliich  soep- 
ticism  or  blindness  alone  can  reject,  when  duly  proposed. 
The  church  is  foini"J?cd  of  innumerable  witneesee,  who,  for 
ages  liiilced  in  mibrokea  siiccessioQ,  nnanimooBly  and  tirinly 
attest  and  certify  to  us,  that,  1846  years  ap>,  a  heavenly  per- 
sonage appeared,  who  performed  innnmei'able  inimelea,  and 
commissioQud  men,  called  apoetlea,  to  preaeh  his  doctrine, 
promnlge  the  true  religion,  and  establisli  a  church,  or  relig- 
ions society,  in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  aliotiid  Iw  taught  to  the  end  of  time.  That  soci- 
ety attests  to  us  that  God  inspired  some  men  to  write  more 
at  length  the  plan  of  that  divine  religion,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  establiahment ;  and  we  believe  the  testimony  of 
that  society,  because  it  consists  of  men  who  were  not  de- 
ceived, could  not  have  been  deceived,  were  not  deceivers, 
and  conld  not  have  been  deceivers ;  because  the  testimony 
ef  that  immense  mass  of  witnesses  we  perceive  to  be  sealed 
ith  the  blood  of  innumerable  martyrs ;  becanse,  in  fine, 
iracles,  the  usual  seal  of  Heaven,  have  at  all  times  borne 

■■out  the  testimony  of  that  society.  Hence,  a&  that  society 
claims  to  have  received  from  divine  inspiration  these  vol- 
umes, together  with  the  right  of  interpreting  them,  and  as 
she  hurls  her  anathemas  against  gainsayere,  these  pretensions 
and  privileges  of  tlie  church  must  be  real,  or  efee  Heaven 
would  sanction  fraud  and  imposture  by  its  miracles.  The 
testimony  of  tliat  church  is  further  corroborated  by  the  emi- 
nent sanctity  of  thousands  of  her  members,  who  have  always 
held  all  the  doctrines  taught  by  thiit  church  as  absolutely 
-' icessary  to  salvation ;  which,  together  with  so  many  other 
lusiderations  we  might  adduce,  proves  that  church  to  bo 
possession  of  the  true  doctrine  descended  from  heaven ; 
ind  consequently,  upon  her  testimony,  we  admit  as  inspired 

[«ll  the  boOKS  for  which  she  claims  inspiration.  The  perfect 
agreement  of  the  doctrine  of  those  books  with  what  she 
teaches  ns  is  another  argument  of  the  divinity  and  truth  of 
the  eystem  of  religion  which  alie  holds.  Our  method  of 
reasoning  is,  therefore,  that  of  sound  dialectics.  The  church 
and  Scripture  stand  with  regard  to  one  another,  as  the  heir 
'  tlie  will  constituting  him  heir.  The  will  must  be 
ed  to  come  from  tlie  testator  by  other  modes  besides  a 
lere  assertion  to  that  effect  found  in  the  mil ;  but  thus 
i.  the  heir  may  investigate  and  define  his  rights  from 
the  will  itself.  Hence,  Catholics  may  quote  the  Bible  to 
prove  the  church,  not  only  by  an  argument  ad  Kominem, 
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against  those  who  admit  it  to  be  infallible,  but  also  as  the 
explanation  and  development  of  the  will  of  Him  whom 
they  prove  by  invincible  arguments  to  have  dictated  it,* 
We  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  inspired,  because  the  apos- 
tles and  their  successors  have  so  taught  the  church,  and  have 
taught  us  to  believe  in  the  church,  having  made  this  belief 
in  the  church  one  of  the  articles  of  their  creed ;  and  we 
believe  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  becauise  they  proved 
their  doctrine  by  their  miracles.  The  fact,  that  the  church 
has  always  believed  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  upon  this 
testimony  of  the  apostles,  and  that  she  teaches  it  as  an  essen- 
tial doctrine,  is  too  obvious,  and  too  generally  admitted,  to 
stand  in  need  of  proof.  We  conclude,  then,  that  Catholics 
have  the  highest  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
while  for  Protestants  the  question  is  involved  in  darkness 
which  nothing  can  dissipate.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  that  many  Protestants,  especially  in  Germany,  reject 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  altogether. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  the  third  article  of  the  Presby- 
terian Confession  of  Faith.     It  nms  thus :  — 

"The  books  commonly  called  apocrypha,  not  being  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, are  no  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  are  of  no 
authority  in  the  church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  approved,  or 
made  use  of,  than  other  human  writings." 

We  subjoin  likewise  the  Scripture  authority. 

"Luke  xxiv.  27.  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he 
expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  him- 

*  This  illustration  must  not  Ik?  pushed  too  far.  So  far  as  it  concerns 
the  special  argument  in  the  text,  it  is  apposite  and  unobjectionable;  liut 
it  must  not  be  interpreted  to  favor  tlie  notion,  that  the  church  in  teaching 
is  restricted  to  the  office  of  simple  interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures: 
or  that  she  has  no  rights  but  such  as  are  contained  in,  or  may  be  deduced 
from,  the  writt(»n  word.  The  church  received  the  whole  revelation  of 
God,  irresjx'Ctive  of  the  written  word,  and  would  possess,  and  could 
teach,  the  whole,  even  if  there  were  no  written  word.  She  has  the  will 
and  all  its  contents,  in  her  divine  traditions,  and  therefore  does  not 
neerssarily  d(?pend  on  the  written  word  for  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
are.  Moreover,  the  whole  n'velntion  was  not  written;  or,  in  other  words. 
the  rhiuch  has  received  more  than  is  recorded.  The  whole,  then,  of 
what  she  is  commissioned  to  teach  is  not  deducible  from  what  is  written. 
Her  authority  and  her  doctrine  remain  complete  without  the  written 
word,  and  to  us.  as  iier  children,  it  is  no  (luestion  what  the  Scripturea 
teach,  but  sim])ly  what  the  church  teaches.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
church  has  established  the  fact  of  the  ins])iration  of  the  Scriptures,  then 
she  may  ap])eal  to  them,  as  we  allege  in  the  text,  in  explanation  and 
development  of  her  rights. 
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self.  Ver.  44.  And  he  said  unto  them,  These  are  the  words  which  I 
spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  ful- 
filled which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and 
in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me.  2  Peter  i.  21.  For  the  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  Gk>d  spake  as  ihejf 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

This  article  is  a  thrust  at  the  Catholic  Church,  which  ad- 
mits, besides  the  books  mentioned  in  the  Presbyterian  canon 
of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  following :  namely, 
Tobias,  Judith,  some  chapters  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Eeclesi- 
asticus,  Baruch,  fragments  of  Daniel,  and  two  books  of 
Maccabees. 

Now  we  ask  Presbyterians,  how  they  know  that  these 
books,  in  spite  of  tlie  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  not 
of  divine  inspiration.  Is  it  because  they  are  commonly 
called  apocrypha,  as  the  text  seems  to  insinuate  ?  But  who 
calls  them  apocrypha  ?  Presbyterians  ?  But  is  this  a  proof 
that  they  are  apocrypha  ?  Ana  if  Unitarians  call  all  apocry- 
pha, is  it  a  proof  that  they  are  all  apochrypha?  The  Con- 
fession, however,  hints  that  such  books  are  commonly  called 
apocrypha.  This  is  false ;  they  are  commonly  called  in- 
spired books.  Let  us  count  the  votes.  These  books  are 
called  inspired  Scripture  by  the  two  hundred  millions  of 
Catholics  spread  over  the  globe ;  they  are  called  inspired 
Scripture  by  the  Greek  Church,  though  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  that  church  alone  outnumbers  all  tlie 
Protestant  denominations  put  together.  Those  books  are 
held  to  be  inspired  Scripture  by  all  the  other  oriental 
Christian  sects.  Hence,  there  are  at  least  four  or  five  Chris- 
tians calling  these  books  inspired  Scriptures  to  one  calling 
them  apocrypha.  At  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  all  editions 
of  Christian  Bibles  contained  the  books  now  called  apocry- 
pha by  Protestants.  The  Latin  version,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures,  contain  them  all.  In  fact, 
these  books  have  always  been  commonly  called  Scripture, 
and  had  the  authority  of  prescription  in  the  church  by  long 
continued  possession,  when  it  came  into  the  heads  of  Prot- 
estants to  deny  their  authority. 

However,  the  Westminster  divines  pretend  to  give  a 
better  proof  of  the  want  of  inspiration  in  these  books,  than 
a  mere  name  given  them  by  the  interested  party.  They  of- 
fer Scripture  authority ;  and  the  proofs  they  adduce  are  at 
least  amusing.  The  first  is,  that  Christ,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, "  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  expounded 
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to  theiu  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself." 
This  is  the  raii^htv  ai^iiment  by  wliich  Presbyterians  show- 
that  Barueh,  Judith,  Tobias,  &«.,  are  not  inspired.  But  tlmt 
text  says  uotliing  of  tliem ;  how,  then,  can  Presbyterians  con- 
clude they  are  not  inspired  ?  They  will  answer,  perhaps, 
that  Mo^e  and  all  the  prophets  constitute  tlie  whole  of  tlie 
Sacred  Scripture.  Be  it  so,  if  yon  choose.  But  what  is 
meant  by  the  viarA prophet  ?  and,  this  definition  being  set- 
tled, how  do  you  prove  that  BarHch.  Jiiditli,  Tobias  were 
not  prophets?  Prophet  may  moan  only  an  inspired  man. 
If  you  say  that  prophets  means  those  wno  have  announced 
future  thmf^,  then  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  ami 
Ecclesiastes,  the  writers  of  several  of  the  historical  books, 
the  books  of  Kings,  for  instance,  and  the  Paralipomena,  or 
Chronicles,  as  Protestants  call  them,  have  no  claim  to  propli- 
ecy,  since  they  either  relate  past  events,  or  give  mom  les- 
eone.  This  is  a  primary  difficulty  for  Protestants.  Another 
and  a  greater  one  is,  that  Barueh,  Judith,  and  Tobias  wore 
prophets,  properly  so  called :  for  they  announced  things  to 
come,  as  we  see  by  reading  their  books,  which  rnnst,  at 
least,  be  considered  as  human,  books  of  great  merit  and  rep- 
utation. So  those  personages  were  prophets,  and  received 
miraculous  gifts  from  heaven.  If,  then,  this  text  of  tlie 
New  Testament  quoted  in  the  Confession  proves  any  tiling, 
it  proves  the  inspiration  of  these  books ;  and  if  it  destroya 
the  authority  of  the  Maccabees,  as  a  merely  historical  book, 
it  destroys  also  that  of  the  Paralipomena;  if  it  destroy* 
the  authority  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  as  moral  boo^ 
it  destroys  ^o  tliat  of  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  The 
text  adduced,  then,  either  proves  nothing,  ur  too  much ;  if 
it  favors  either  side,  it  favors  the  Catholics;  for  Christ 
speaks  of  all  the  prophets  and  of  all  the  Scriptures,  and 
smee  these  books  were  known  in  his  time,  they  are  rather 
included  in  all  the  prophets  than  excluded. 

The  second  text  adduced  by  the  Presbyterians  is  not  more 
happy  than  the  first ;  for  in  this  new  enumeration  of  Scrip- 
ture are  mentioned  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  Psalms. 
Ilere  Christ  adds  the  Panlma  to  the  other  parts,  but  this  de- 
mands no  material  change  in  the  remarks  we  have  just  made ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  shows  that  Christ  did  not  intend  to  make 
a  complete  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  the  Bible  ;  and  we 
say  that  the  word  prophets  includes  all  the  books  rejected 
by  Presb«erians,  or  else  it  excludes  many  admitted  by  them. 
In  fine,  the  last  text  adduced  by  Presbyterians,  frotn  2  Pet 
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s  ritUculonB  in  tbe  highest  degi-ee  to  prove  tho  w;mt.  of 
^nthorit;  in  Biiruch,  Judith,  Tobiuj^,  i!uc. ;  it  says  that  the 
proplietB  spake  not  of  themsclvea.  hut  as  moved  by  tlie  Iloly 
Bhost;  but  it  does  not  say,  thut  proiilietB  <mhj  can  write 
Scripture,  or  tiiat  Baruch,  Judith,  and  Tobiaa  were  not  proph- 
>ts. 
Not  only  is  there  no  passage  of  Scripture  against  those 
ftbooks,  but  we  may  safely  assurt  that  tlie  text  adduced  above 
Bto  prove  the  inspirtitlun  of  tlie  Old  Testament  applies  to  these 
Tbooks,     "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
ie  profitable  for  doctrine."     St.  Paul  says,  generally,  that  aU 
8ci-ipture  is  inspired  by  God.     Now  we  say  that  this  terui 
all  includes  the  books  rejected  by  Presbyteriuns.  To  establish 
'  Ilia,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  St.  Paul  in  the  text  speaks 
f  the  Scripture,  or  Bible,  as  it  was  found  in  the  celebrated 
Greek  version  of  tlie  Septuagint ;  for  St  Paul  wrote  t6  Tim- 
"  |r  in  Greek,  and  it  is  likewise  an  evident  fact  tliat  tbe 
sties  used  and  quoted  the  SeptUiigint.     St.  Timothy,  to 
Bwhom  he  writes,  was  bom  in  Lyeonia,  a  Grecian  province,  of 
%  heathen  father  and  a  Jewish  mother  ;  and  a  proof  that  he 
B  not  over-Jevrish  is,  tbat  he  had  not  been  circumcised  at 
iced  age,  wheu  St.  Paul  circntnciaed  him  for  the 
i&lffi  advantage  of  the  Jews  for  whose  convendon  he  was 
be  employed.     All  this  shows  sufficiently  that  the  Greek 
dition  of  the  Bible  was  the  one  which  Timothy  had  read 
rom  hifl  infancy,  and  tlie  one  which  St.  Paul  recommended 
B  divinely  inspired.     Now  the  Septuagint  edition  of  the 
Jible  contained  these  books,  and  eonsequentty  they  come 
under  tlie  name,  all  Scripture,  used  by  St.  Paul.     A  ooii- 
vinciug  proof  of  tlie  fact  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Bible, 
or  the  beptuagint,  containing  these  hooks  is,  that  the  old 
'^atjn  version  of  the  Bible,  made  from  the  Septuagint  in  the 
rat  century,  as  also  the  Syriac  version,  made  in  the  same 
tnrr,   and   which  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  by  tha 
roed,  contains  these  books.     The  Arabic,  Armenian,  and 
many  other  versions,  also  contain  them,  having  been  made 
from  the  Septuagiut.    This  argument  is  absolutely  unanswer- 
able.    The  Greek  Church  has  never  used  any  other  Bible 
tlian  the  Septuagint,  and,  as  she  admits  these  books,  they 
jLOst  always  have  been  in  that  version.     But  tlite  fact  is  so 
Well  estabUshed,  that  it  is  clear  St.  Paul  must  have  included 
&ese  very  books  under  the  name  "  all  Scripture."     Tliese 
Woks  were  held  sacred  by  tlioae  who  adopted  the  Septuagint, 
ind,  having  quoted  this  version,  and  knowing  that  they  were 
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in  it,  St.  Paul  could  not  liave  said  all  Scripture  is  given  hy 
inspiration,  if  these  l)ook8  had  not  been  inspired.  If  they 
were  not,  it  was  his  duty  to  liave  warned  his  disciple  Tim- 
othy and  others  against  ascribing^  to  tiiem  divine  authority. 
Since,  tlien,  we  do  not  find  in  his  Epistles  tliat  Tobias,  Judith, 
Baruch,  &c.,  are  not  inspired  Scriptures,  we  must  conclude  he- 
did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  faithful  from  believing  them  to 
be  inspired  Scripture,  and  consequently,  if  we  are  wrong  in 
so  believing  them,  we  are  wrong  l)ecause  tlie  apostles  tliem- 
selves  have  deceived  us. 

But  the  texts  quoted  do  not  contain  the  real  grounds  on 
wliicli  Protestants  reject  the  books  in  question.  Tlieir  true 
reasons  for  rejecting  them  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  They 
had,  in  rejecting  them,  two  objects  in  view :  the  first,  to  con- 
tradict the  Catholic  Church  on  a  point  which  could  be  main- 
tained with  some  show  of  argument ;  the  second,  to  escape  the 
inferences  drawn  by  Catholics  from  those  books  against  doc- 
trines which  they  had  l)roached.  The  pleasure  and  gratifica- 
tion of  contradicting  the  churcli  was  the  chief  reason  for  re- 
jecting tlie  "  so-called  apocrypha."  The  Jews  did  not  admit 
them  nito  their  catalogue  <^f  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  hence  the 
Hebrew  Bibles  of  the  present  day  do  not  contain  them. 
Moreover,  some  fathers  of  the  church  have  doubted  tlieir  cim- 
onicity.  Protestants,  then,  and  Presbyterians  especially, 
could  not  but  seize  with  avidity  this  occasion  of  calumniating 
the  church,  as  if  she  admitted  human  books  among  the  in- 
spired writings.  This  reason,  which  Presbyterians  are 
ashamed  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge  in  tlieir  Confession,  is, 
however,  the  true  one  why  they  reject  what  they  call  the  apoc- 
rypha. But  that  they  are  exceedingly  unfortunate  and  un- 
lucky in  this,  as  in  other  quarrels  with  tlie  Catholic  Church,  is 
evident  from  what  we  have  already  said,  and  have  yet  to  add. 
To  understand  this  matter  fully,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
before  Christ  there  were  two  divisions  of  Jews, — some  who 
remained  in  Palestine  and  continued  to  use  the  Bible  written 
in  Hebrew,  and  othei's  scattered  through  the  various  parts  of 
the  Grecian  empire,  and  particularly  in  Egypt,  who  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  the  liebrew;  for  the 
Greek  was  then  the  predominant  language  of  the  world.  For 
the  ur>e  of  this  latter  division  of  Jews,  numerous  in  Alexan- 
dria and  other  parts  of  Kgypt,  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  (ireek  several  centuries  before  the  coming  of  our  Sav- 
iour. These  were  they  who  used  the  (ireek  version  of  the 
Septuagint,  and,  having  been  scattered  through  the  different 
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provinees  of  the  civilized  world,  were  those  to  whotn  the 
apostles  chiefly  preachfd  the  Gospel ;  bo  that  the  trauslatioD 
of  the  Bible  into  Greek,  and  the  diasemi nation  of  IlellfDist 
Jewe  through  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  were  among 
the  means  wliieh  Providence  employed  to  facilitate  the  dif- 
fiigioDof  the  Gospel.  It  was  these  Hellenist  Jews  who,  even 
before  Christ,  placed  the  hooks  under  consideration  in  the 
rank  of  Scriptures,  for  they  associated  them  to  the  other 
canonical  buoKS  of  the  version  of  the  Septuagiiit.  As  to  the 
Jews  of  Pidestine,  they  did  not  put  the  same  Iwoks  among 
the  ycriptures,  because  eitfier  tliey  were  not  written  in  He- 
brew, or  came  too  late  to  be  put  authoritatively  in  the  canon, 
which  was  closed  by  Esdraj*.  But  the  fact  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  not  aesociatiug  tliese  new  books  witli  the  otlier  ' 
parts  of  Scripture  is  uu  argument  against  thetn,  provided] 
tliey  were  afterwards  put  into  tiie  canon  by  lawful  authority.  ] 
One  tiling,  however,  is  certain  ;  the  Palestme  Jews  respected 
"tbeBC  books,  and  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins  generally  quote 
them.  Judith  and  Tobias  especially,  and  eveu  Barucn,  were 
publicly  read  on  a  certain  appointed  day. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  practice  of  the  flellenist  Jews  in 
placing  these  books  among  the  canonical  Scriptures  proves 
nothing,  we  may  grant  that  in  strictness  it  does  not;  but 
what  proves  conclusively  and  without  the  possibility  of 
cavil  that  they  are  canonical  is,  that  the  apostles  took  the 
Scripturefi  from  them  in  the  Septuagint,  which  is  the  edition 
of  the  Bible  they  quote,  and  their  testimony  and  their  author- 
ity are  amply  sutheient  to  entitle  these  books  to  the  rank  of 
Scripture;  for,  as  they  were  infallible,  they  must  know 
whether  such  books  were  inspired  or  not,  were  the  word  of 
God  orthe  woi-d  of  man.  If  they  had  been  only  the  word  of 
wan,  the  apostles  would  have  expunged  them  from  the  Greek 

I  -edition  ;  tliey  would  have  warned  the  faithful  against  the  use 

'  'Of  each  forged  woj'd  of  God  ;  and  as  they  have  not  done  eo, 
but  on  the  contrary  retamed  the  Septuagint,  and  «ince  all 
the  editions  of  the  Bible  used  by  their  immediate  disciples, 
the  Latin  version  and  the  Syriac,  contain  these  books,  we 
anoBt  hold  them  to  be  Scripture,  not  indeed  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Hellenist  Jews,  but  on  that  of  ihc  apostles.  More- 
over, the  Jews  who  embraced  Christianity  read  the  Scrip- 

I  turea  for  the  most  part  in  Greek,  and  this  was  an  occasion 
^r  pretext  for  the  other  Jews  who  rejected  Christianity  to 

\  .adhere  with  greater  pertinacity  and  zeal  to  the  Hebrew  Bible; 
ncc,  through  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Greeks,  they  went 
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HO  far  afterwards  as  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  Iiuniili- 
atioii  for  the  pretended  iniefortiine  of  the  tranalation  of  tlie 
Scriptures  iiito  Greek,  as  we  read  in  tlie  Talmud.  Ab  tliose 
Jews  wlio  read  in  Hebrew  were  the  only  ones  that  retained 
a  sort  of  nationality  among  other  nations,  they,  of  course, 
kept  in  tlieir  edition  of  the  Scriptures  only  the  Hehrew 
books  ;  and  thb  eircnmstance  dueasinncd  the  doubts  which 
arose  among  some  fathers  of  the  church,  as  to  the  caoonicity 
of  those  Iraoks,  though  tliey  alwsiys  respected  and  quoted 
them.  There  has  uever  been,  however,  any  real  intemiptiou 
in  the  tradition  of  the  church  concerning  tlieir  inspiration, 
and  the  Roman  Church  founded  by  Peter  and  Panlhas  always 
had  them  in  its  Latin  version,  and  they  have  always  been 
venerated  as  the  word  of  God.  If  some  fathers,  those  partic- 
ularly who  knew  Hebrew,  and  lived  among  the  Jews,  not 
findine  these  books  in  the  canon  of  the  BCebrews,  have  ex- 
pressed donbte  of  tlieir  canonicity,  it  was  not  a  tradition,  but 
a  personal  notion  of  theirs,  arising,  perhaps,  from  not  using 
their  science  according  to  prudence ;  and  it  is  not  the  sole 
instance  in  which  a  certain  science  has  been  an  impediment 
,  to  the  simplicity  of  faith.  But  even  those  fathers  who  made 
that  concession  of  the  non-eanonicity  of  those  hooks  to  tlieir 
science,  or  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  among  whom  they 
lived,  in  practice  were  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  tradi- 
tion ;  for  they  quoted  those  books ;  and  St,  Jerome  in  partic- 
ular, who  declares  positively  in  someplacesthat  they  are  out 
of  the  canon  and  are  unlit  to  prove  dogmas,  believed  Ju- 
dith to  have  been  placed  among  the  Scriptures  by  the  great 
Council  of  Nice,  gives  the  name  of  Scripture  to  the  books 
of  Wisdom  and  Eeclesiasticus,  and  is  to  be  understood,  wli«n 
discarding  them  from  the  canon,  as  lie  himself  wrote  in  his 
defence  against  Ruiinus,  as  having  spoken  after  the  opinioD 
of  the  Jews,  who  reject  them  ;  so  that  he  meant  only  tliat 
they  cannot  be  used  to  confirm  dogmas  against  the  Jews,  be- 
cause tliey  reject  them ;  and  in  this  way  are  all  those  fathers 
to  be  understood  who  seem  to  deny  the  authority  of  these 
books. 

To  show  now  the  tradition  of  the  church  with  regard  to 
those  books,  we  may  quote  among  the  councils  one  of  Ilippo 
in  the  year  393,  the  third  of  Oardia^  in  397,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Innocent  the  First  in  405,  the  hrst  .Council  of  Rome  in 
49'i,  the  General  Council  of  Florence,  which  preceded  the 
Protestant  schism  by  nearly  a  century,  and  in  which  the 
Greek  Church  was  represented,  and  lastly  the  Council  of 
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at,  wliicli  only  copies  the  canon  of  the  Coiincil  of  Flor- 
!.  We  miiy  add,  also,  the  testimonies  of  some  of  the 
irlieBt  and  most  celebrated  doctors  of  tlie  primitive  chiircli. 
t  will  think  it,  perhaps,  a  waste  of  paper  and  ink,  to 
( the  fatliers  against  the  Preshjterianfi ;  for  these  mighty 
laes  think  theiaselvea  far  above  tlie  fathers,  and  despise 
lem  afi  a  set  of  superetitions  and  ignorant  fools.  But  we 
cannot  allow  such  a  notion,  entertained  by  Presbyterians, 
and  which  betrays  no  less  ignorance  than  pride,  to  deter  ns. 
If  Presbyterians  laugh  at  oor  quotations,  we  will  claim  the 
''irivilege,  not  of  langhing  at  tlteta,  bat  of  pitying  .them. 
"e  think  it  self-evident  that  men  wlio  lived  almost  in  the 
of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  and  who  had  all  the  writ- 
ings we  have,  and  many  we  have  not,  should  lie  Ijelieved 
upon  a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  what  Christ  and  the  apostles 
have  taught,  in  preference  to  self-made  doetoi-s  who  arose 
sixteen  hundred  years  after  the  event.  We  are  invincibly 
"eposed  to  attriliule  more  weight  to  the  testimony  of  a 
lenient,  an  IreuEeus,  a  Cyprian,  &c.,  who  sealed  their  faith 
ith  their  bloo<l,  ttian  to  the  unsupported  assertions  of  uier- 
conary  teachers,  who  clianged  theii-s  that  they  might  secnre 
to  themselves  the  riches  of  the  ancient  church,  and  who 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer  for  it.  We  own  we  Jire 
not  ashamed  to  follow  for  our  guides  men  whose  sanctity, 
science,  prudence,  and  Christian  virtues  were  the  object  of 
the  veneration  of  their  contemporaries  and  of  succeediug 
generations,  in  preference  to  these  Westmiiister  divines, 
who,  in  the  turmoil  of  public  life  and  agitating  scenes  of 
revolution  and  politicaj  struggles,  broached  and  st-t  forth  a 
confession  of  faith  with  the  same  hand  with  which  they 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  their  sovereign.  If  we  are  wrong 
in  this,  we  must  plead  in  excuse  that  indomitable  instinct  of 
nature,  which  prompts  all  not  utterly  depraved  to  choose 
virtue,  knowledge,  modesty,  and  wjlf-sacrince,  before  jiride, 
presumption,  cupidity,  and  self-iove, 

St,  Clement,  popo  and  martyr,  lived  in  tlie  time  of  the 
ajKwtles,  and  is  mentioned  in  St,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
hppians.     We  liave  of  him  an  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,   lu  this  he  quotes  the  hook  of  Wisdom, 
"  Who  shall  say  to  thee.  What  hast  thou  done  f" — xii.  12; 
id  also.  "Who  shall  resist  the  strength  of  thy  arm?" — 
23.     St.  Irenteus  had  conversed  witli  the  immediate  dis- 
les  of  the  apostles,  and  he  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith. 
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In  the  fifth  book,  cliapter  35,  Against  Heresies^  ho  quotes 
at  full  length  a  beautiful  passage  which  is  taken  from  the 
end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Baruch, — "  Look  about  thee,  O  Jerusalem,"  «S:c.  St.  Cyprian 
sealed  likewise  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  Notliing  is  more  frequent  in 
his  writings  than  quotations  from  those  books  which  have 
been  branded  as  apocrypha  by  Protestants.  We  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  counting  twelve  quotations  from  Wisdom, 
and  twenty-nine  from  ficclesiasticus ;  others  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. St.  Athanasius  (Cont.  Arian.  17,  1)  quotes  as 
Scripture  the  following  maxim  of  the  book  Ecclesiasticos, 
ch.  XV.  9 :  "  Praise  is  not  seemly  in  the  mouth  of  a  sinner"; 
and  he  adduces  this  testimony  together  with  one  of  about 
the  same  import  borrowed  from  Psalm  xlix.  16.  Now  St. 
Athanasius  is  one  of  those  who  apparently  reject  the  books 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  this  proves 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  above,  that  those  fathers 
who  in  theory  rejected  the  books  in  question,  admitted  them 
in  practice.  St.  Augustine,  whom  at  least  Presbyterians 
and  Calvinists  must  respect,  if  they  respect  their  patriarch 
Calvin,  condemns  in  positive  and  most  emphatic  terms  those 
who,  with  the  Westminster  divines,  discard  the  book  of 
Wisdom  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  "No  one,"  says  he, 
"  can  reject  a  passage  taken  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  which 
hits  been  read  in  the  church  for  so  many  yetu's,  and  which, 
from  all  Christian  bishops,  to  the  lowest  of  the  faithful 
among  the  laity,  penitents,  and  catechumens,  is  listened  to 
with  the  respect  due  to  divuie  autliority."*  We  might 
swell  our  quotations  to  a  volume  ;  but  if  what  we  have  ad- 
duced does  not  suffice  for  our  Presbyterian  friends,  one 
would  rise  in  vain  from  the  grave  to  convince  them. 

Having  disposed  of  this  question,  we  will  add  a  true  list 
of  the  apocrypha,  that  is,  of  those  writings  which,  though 
some  may  have  regarded  them  as  Scripture,  yet  are  not 
held  by  the  church  to  possess  tlie  authority  of  the  word  of 
God.  The  word  apocryplia^  a  Greek  word,  means  simply 
uiiktioxon  ;  lience,  a  book  is  said  to  be  apocryphal,  when  its 
authority  as  Sacred  Scripture  is  not  acknowledged.  It  may 
be  an  excellent  book,  and  perfectly  authentic, — that  is,  truly 
written  by  the  one  whose  name  it  bears, — or  it  may  not  be. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  third 

*  lAh,  de  pradeHtinatione  Sanctwum  C.  xiv. 
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and  fourth  of  Esdras,  the  tliird  anil  fourth  of  the  Maccabees, 
tlie  b<x>k  of  Henoch,  the  prayer  of  King  Manasses,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftv-first  Psiilm;  those  of  the  New 
Testament  are  the  boolc  of  Hermas,   quoted  by  some  as 
Scripture,  iDeeause  Heruias.  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostles, 
and  18  meotioued  in  tho  Epistle  to  the  Itonians,  xvi.  14 ;  the 
•Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  which,  tlmugli  tnily  liis,  and  though 
■^8  Dame  is  fonnd  in  the  Acts  in  connection  with  that  of  k>t. 
'anl,  is  not  Sacred  Scripture. — for  all  the  disciples  of  the 
posllea  were  not  inspired ;  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians by  St.  Clement,  whose  name  is  also  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  (Phil,  iv,  3),— a  genuine  and  authentic  epistle, 
but,  though  quoted  by  not  a  few,  is  not  Sacred  Scripture ; 
the  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgams  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
that  king,  as  related  by  Ensobius ;  the  Apostolic  Canons,  or 
canons  made  by  the  apostles,  of  which  tJie  first  fifty,  though 
not  Scripture,  are  received  by  the  Koman  Church ;  and,  in 
addition,  a  large  number  of  Gospels,  to  some  of  which  St. 
Luke  alludes,  when  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel, 
*'  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth,"  &c. 
ly  of  those  Gospels  have  perished ;  fragments  of  otliers 
J  come  down  to  us.  These  are  properly  termed  apocryphal. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
_iropoaing  some  queries  to  Presbyterians,  and  of  requesting 
them  to  explain  what  appear  to  us  glaring  contradictions  in 
their  conduct.     Wlien  they  di'ew  up  their  catalogue  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  what  authority  did  they  take  this  or  that  book 
'w  Scripture  i  assuiHidly  they  did  not  see  the  books  they  re- 
ve  faUing  from  heaven,  or  Jehovah's  throne.     Was  it  on 
le  authority  of  the  Jews,  or  on  tJiat  of  tlie  Cliriatians  I    If 
the  authority  of  the  Jews,  then  they  should  reject  the 
w  Testament,  since  the  Jews  reject  it ;  if  on  the  authority 
Christians,  they  should  receive  all  the  books  which  tiie 
Ihristians  received,  and  as  the  Christians  received  all  the 
ilea  which  Catholics  now  receive,  even  the  so-called  apoH> 
iha,  thoy  should  also  receive  them.     Why,  llieu,  do  they 
>e  a  part,  and  reject  the  rest  J    Will  they  answer,  that 
receive  those  books  which  were  received  bv  the  primi- 
church  f     But  how  do  they  know  that'i  flow  do  they 
w  wliat  the  primitive  church  taught?  Moreover,  if  they 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  primitive  church,  tradi- 
1  becomes  neee8.wy  and  indispensable,,  at  least  to  enable 
to  distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  non-inspired  books. 
It  they  reject  tradition.     Again,  if  they  rely  on  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  primitive  church,  they  must  admit  the  apoc- 
rypha which  are  rejected  only  by  the  Jews.  For  Clement, 
IrciiiBUfi,  the  authore  of  the  Itala  and  Syriac  verdons,  lie- 
longed  to  that  eliiin-h,  and  are  ananimous  in  receiving  tht-m 
as  Siiriptui-e.  If  tliey  discard  Tobias,  Judith,  &c.,  becaase 
Bome  fathers  have  doubted  their  ineipiration,  then  why  do 
they  admit  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  St.  James, 
ancf,  above  all,  tlie  ApocalypBe ;  for  many  fathers,  as  Protes- 
tantii  themselves  coniese,  have  doubted  the  divine  authority 
of  these  ?  Will  they  eay  that  these  writinea  come  from  the 
apostles,  who  were  infallible?  But  this  is  precieely  what 
those  fathers  doubted ;  and  if  it  be  enough  to  nave  the  name 
of  an  apostle  on  the  title-page,  why  do  tliey  not  receive  all 
the  Gospels  which  bear  the  name  of  some  apostle  i  At 
lea^t,  as  mauy  fathers  have  doubted  the  canonicity  of  the 
Apocal3T)Be  as  that  of  the  Maccabees ;  why,  then,  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  one,  and  reject  that  of  the  other  J 
"  A  weight  and  a  weight  are  on  abfimination  before  the 
Ixird." — Prov.  xx.  23,  But  are  Presbyterians  candid  and 
sincere  ?  If  they  admit  the  Apocalypse,  is  it  not  because 
tiiey  can  so  interpret  it  as  to  make  it  countenance  tlioir 
aspersions  and  condemnations  of  the  pope  and  the  church 
of  Rome  ?  Finally,  will  they  say  they  admit  the  New  Tust*- 
ment  on  the  authority  of  the  apostles  who  wrote  it?  But 
was  St.  Luke  an  apostle  ?  Was  Mai-k  an  apostle  ?  Certainly 
not.  They  were  only  disciples  of  the  apostles,  as  were 
Barnabas,  and  Clement,  and  Hermae.  Why,  tlien,  do  they 
admit  as  Scripture  the  writings  of  Luke  and  Mark,  and  not 
those  of  Barnabas,  Clement,  and  Ilermas  ?  To  be  consistunt, 
thej  must  admit  all,  or  reject  all ;  for  the  apostles  them- 
selves are  equally  silent  respecting  all.  What  proof  have 
they  that  Mark  was  inspired,  and  that  Clement  was  not? 
No  reason  can  be  assigned,  save  the  testimony  of  the  apos- 
tles, made  known  by  tradition.  But  if  tradition  is  necessary 
in  this  case,  wherefore  is  it  to  be  rejected,  as  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Presbyterians  asserts  i  If  tradition  be  good 
for  one  thing,  why  not  for  others )  If  in  this  case,  why  not 
in  that  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  distinction  betwet-ri 
bishop  and  priests,  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, tne  intercession  of  saints,  Ac.  ?  Assuredly,  on  all  thes© 
points  Protestants  are  entangled  in  difficulties,  from  wliieh 
they  can  extricate  themselves  only  by  cousenting  to  swallow 
innumerable  absurdities,  and  inscribing  on  their  standard, 
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The  fouvth   article  of  the   Presbyterian   Confei^ioti   of 
paith.  which  we  have  now  readied,  is,  tliat 

"Tlie  autboritf  of  Ilie  Holy  Scripture,  for  wbicli  it  ouglit  to  be  be- 
eved  and  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the  tesiimoay  of  any  mau  or 
" .  but  wliolly  upon  God  (who  is  truth  ilat'lf).  llie  aulbor  tliereoE; 
d  therefore  il  is  to  be  received  bccuuse  it  is  the  word  of  Ood," 

Since  we  have  thus  far  objected  to  every  article,  it  may 
thoiiEflit  that  we  are  hard  to  please,  if  we  also  oljject  to 
present.     Wlien  we  read  a  law  of  Congrese  printed  in 
newspaper,  we  assuredly  admit  the  law,  because  it  comes 
im  Congress,  and  not  bei-anse  the  editor,  who  mav  be  de- 
'inc  of  no  credit,  places  it  before  his  reader.     IVTien  a 
stable  serves  an  execution,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  court 
respect,  not  that  of  the  constable.     Nevertheless,  this 
irth  article  can  find  no  more  favor  with  ns  tlian  its  pred- 
ora.'   It  is  a  shaft  at  St.  Aupistine,  whose  assertion  we 
already  quoted,  and  at  the  Catholic  Church,  on  whose 
timonywe  receive  the  Scriptnres.     It,  however, need  nor 
in  us  long,  for  a  verj-  obvious  distinction  will  at  once 
lose  its  sophistry.     The  doctrines  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  one  tniug,  and  the  gomiirieness  of  the  book  itself 
is  another.     The  doctrines  ai-e  believed  becAUSO  revealed  or 
taught  by  God  himself;  but  why  is  the  Bible  believed  to 
■e  come  from  God  i     It  does  not,  in  a  miraculous  man- 
r,  proclaim  to  all  that  it  is  the  word  of  God.     What  is  it, 
en,  that  makes  you  believe    it   to  be   his   word !     The 
!atholie  answers,  The  testimony  of  the  church,  for  which 
God  himself  vouches  by  miracles  and  other  marks  of  his  au- 
thority.  The  Protestant  has  nothing,  at  least,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  nothing   reasonable,  to  answer.     In   a   word,  if  God 
jaks,  we  believe  on  hia  authority,  and  it  would  be  ridicu- 
ond  blttsphemous  to  believe  God  Ijecause  Peter  or  .lames 
iures  TIB  that  what  God  says  is  tnie.     But  in  orrler  to  be- 
leve  that  God  hath  spoken,  we  must  have  motives  of  credi- 
bility, or  reasons  sufficient  to  convince  a  sound  understand- 
ing that  he  has  really  spoken ;  otherwise,  faith  would  be  only 
superstition  and  credniity.     Hence,  it  is  absurd  to  reproach 
Catholics  with  attributing  a  greater  authority  to  the  church 
than  to  the  word  of  God.     When  Mary  believed  that  she 
sliould  conceive  and  bring  forth  the  Son  of  God,  without 
detriment  to  her  virginity  (Luke  ii.),  she  believed  in 
od.  and  made  an  act  of  heroic  faith,  aa  EllKabetli  said 
fterwarda,  "  Blessed  art  thou  that  hast  believed."     But  on 
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whose  testimony  did  she  believ^e?  On  that  of  tlic  angel 
Gabriel,  who  brought  her  the  mess^e.  Would  she  have 
believed  without  tlie  testimony  of  the  angel?  Assuredly 
not.  Did  she  reverence  the  angel  more  than  God  ?  By  no 
means  ;  but  the  apparition  and  declaration  of  the  angel  were 
the  motives  of  credibility  on  which  she  believed  the  mes- 
sage to  be  truly  from  God,  and  without  which  her  belief 
would  have  been  only  fanaticism  or  pride.  In  this  way  St. 
John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  gives  clearly  the  motives  of  credi- 
bility for  the  revelation  which  it  contained.  "  The  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  which  God  gave  ....  and  signified 
sending  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John,  who  hath  given 
testimony  to  the  word  of  God." — i.  1,  2.  As  John  gave 
testimony  to  the  word  of  God,  that  is,  that  God  epoke  Jt,  ao 
does  the  church  now ;  and  as  the  testimony  of  John  was 
proved  true  by  incontestable  evidence,  so  also  is  that  of  the 
church.  As  the  testimony  of  John  did  not  derogate  from 
the  majesty  of  the  word  of  God,  or  the  respect  due  to  it, 
nor  suppose  any  pride  in  him,  neither  does  the  testimony 
which  the  church  bears  to  Scripture  imply  the  least  irrever- 
ence, or  pride,  or  arrogance,  on  her  part. 

The  filth  article  of  the  Confession,  the  last  we  shall  now 
consider,  will  confirm,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Presbyterian 
diNdnes  themselves,  all  we  have  asserted  concerning  the  im- 
possibility of  Presbyterians  arriving  at  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  besides  presenting  a  few  more  of  those  glaring 
c<jntradictions  with  which,  as  so  many  bright  stars,  tney  in- 
tersperse and  adorn  their  creed. 

'•  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the  church  to  a 
high  and  reverend  esteem  for  the  Holy  Scripture :  the  heavenliness  of  the 
mutlcr,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent 
of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory  to 
God),  the  full  discovery  it  mukcs  of  the  only  way  of  man's  salvation, 
the  many  other  incomparable  excellences,  and  the  entire  perfection 
thereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be 
the  word  of  God ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  our  full  persuasion  and  assur- 
ance of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  tliereof  is  from  the  in- 
ward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bwiring  witness  by  and  with  the  word,  in 
our  hearts. 

"  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  But  if  I  tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know  how 
thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church 
of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 

"1  John  ii.  20,  27.  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One.  and 
ye  know  all  things. — But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him 
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Abidcth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you ;  but  as  the  same 
anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even 
as  it  hath  taught  you,  yc  shall  abide  in  him."  &c. 

The  doctrine  embodied  in  this  article  is,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  church  renders  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  probable ; 
the  internal  excellences  of  Scripture  demonstrate  that  inspi- 
ration ;  still,  we  believe  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
because  we  hear  the  Spirit  of  God  in  onr  hearts  telling  us 
it  is  his  word.  A  more  monstrous  accumulation  of  absurd- 
ities, of  sophisms,  of  fanaticism,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
dense within  the  same  number  of  lines.  The  assertion,  to 
be  true,  should  run :  The  internal  excellences  of  Scripture 
render  its  inspiration  somewhat  probable ;  the  testimony  of 
the  church  renders  it  certain ;  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his  divine 
grace  makes  us  assent,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and  in  a 
way  conducive  to  salvatimi^  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
and  the  doctrine  it  contains.  Stated  in  this  way,  the  asser- 
tion would  be  correct.  But  the  Westminster  divines,  after 
iiaving  disclaimed  all  human  testimony  in  Art.  IV.,  now 
tell  us  that  the  testimony  of  the  church  moves  us  to  a  high 
and  reverend  esteem  of  Scripture.  Then  they  should  at 
least  have  "  a  high  and  reverend  esteem  "  for  tlie  books  of 
Tobias,  Judith,  &c.,  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
Protestantism,  the  testimony  of  the  whole  church  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West.  But  does  not  the  passage  you 
quote  to  inculcate  this  high  and  reverend  esteem  for  the 
Holy  Scripture  say  more  tlian  you  make  it  say  'i  You  con- 
ceive a  high  and  reverend  esteem  for  Scripture  from  "  the 
church,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." — 1 
Tim.  iii.  15.  But  if  the  church  be  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  tlie  truth^  and  if  the  church  tell  you  that  these  books  or 
those  are  the  word  of  God,  you  mut>t  not  only  eateera  them, 
but  believe  them  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  otherwise,  the 
church  would  cease  to  be  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth,"  by  telling  you  to  receive  as  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  \ATitings  which  have  only  a  human  authority.-  The 
church  CAddently  would  then  be  the  herald  and  the  basis  of 
en'or.  Presbyterians  therefore  adduce  here  a  text  which, 
fairly  considered,  overthrows  the  whole  fabric  of  their  be- 
lief in  Scripture.  The  church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth :  they  admit  this.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  must  admit  what  the  church  teaches,  and  admit  it  not 
only  as  probable,  but  as  the  verj'  truth  of  which  the  church 
is  tlie  pillai*  and  ground.     By  adducing  this  text,  then,  they 
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cut  their  own  throat ;  this  text,  if  it  prove  any  thin^,  proves 
not  only  that  Scripture  must  be  esteemed,  but  also  believed, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  church.  It  proves  that  not  only 
Genesis  and  the  Gospels  are  Scripture,  but  also  Tobias, 
Judith,  &c.  Calvin,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  little  keener 
than  the  Westminster  divines,  found  himself  not  a  little 
troubled  to  explain  this  text  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  church  is 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth ;  and  was  compelled  to  assert 
that  the  church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  not 
because  she  teaches  the  truth,  but  because  she  keeps  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  the  word  of  God.  But  on  this  prin- 
ciple every  man  who  has  a  Bible  in  liis  pocket  is  a  pillar  and 
ground  oi  the  truth,  and  booksellers  will  become  not  only 
Sie  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth,  but  its  citadels,  and 
fortresses,  and  spiritual  Rocks  of  Gibraltar,  because  they 
keep  in  their  shops  hundreds  and  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
worn  of  God,  with  romances  and  obscene  books.  To  state 
such  an  absurdity  is  to  confute  it. 

But  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  by 
which  Presbyterians  contend  that  Scripture  abundantly  evi- 
dences itself  to  the  word  of  God.  The  first  is,  "  the  heav- 
enliness  of  the  matter."  But  is  every  book  that  treats  of 
liea/oen  an  inspired  book?  and  what  will  become  of  the 
inspiration  of  some  books,  if  tried  by  this  Presbyterian 
touchstone?  The  Songs  of  Songs, — can  you  determine 
that  to  be  inspired  from  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter? 
If  you  admitted  tradition  and  the  testimony  of  the  church, 
you  might,  perhaps,  find  that  its  subject  is  heavenly ;  but 
with  Scripture  alone,  you  cannot ;  for  not  even  the  name 
of  God  is  mentioned  in  the  whole  book.  The  book  of 
Ruth,  from  the  heavenliness  of  its  matter,  will  hardly  pro- 
duce a  conviction  that  it  is  inspired,  and  so  of  some  other 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tliis  test,  applied 
to  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  or  to  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  might  give  very  unsatisfactory 
results.  Hence,  this  test  of  the  inspiration  of  a  book  may 
be  a  conjecture,  but  it  will  never  amount  to  a  demonstra- 
tion. But  if  inspired  books  are  to  be  tested  by  this  mark, 
we  say  that  Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom,  and  Maccabees  are  far 
more  heavenly  in  the  matters  they  treat  of,  than  most  of 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  these  books  we 
lind  the  clearest  allusions  to  heaven  and  eternal  life,  and 
the  brightest  examples  of  heavenly  virtue.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  heavenly  than  the  conduct  of    Tobias? — any 
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thing  more  heavenly  than  this  maxim,  "We  ai'e  the 
children  of  saints,  and  look  for  that  life  which  God  will 
give  to  those  that  never  chanore  their  faith  from  him"? — 
Tob.  iii.  18.  Is  tliere  any  thing  more  beautiful  and  heav- 
enly in  the  whole  Testament  than  the  martyrdom  of  the 
seven  brethren  and  their  heroic  mother  ?  2  Mace.  vii.  We 
say  it,  then,  confidently,  if  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter 
be  a  test  of  inspiration,  those  books  which  Protestants  stig- 
matize as  "apocrypha"  must  have  the  first  place  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  So  is  it  with  error ;  when  its  advo- 
cates try  to  cover  one  side  opened  to  attack,  they  are  forced 
to  uncover  another  which  they  have  equal  interests  in  pro- 
tecting ;  the  present  and  the  other  tests  of  inspiration  as- 
signed by  Protestants  apply  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  to 
those  which  they  brand  as  spurious,  than  to  those  which 
they  choose  to  retain. 

The  second  test  of  inspiration  is  "  efficacy  of  doctrine." 
The  Bible  is  inspired  because  its  doctrine  is  efficacious.  So 
do  our  modern  aoctors  think.  But  we  should  rather  con- 
tend that  the  Bible  is  efficacious  because  it  is  divine.  Will 
an  unprejudiced  man  say  a  book  is  inspired  because  it  per- 
suades to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches?  If  so, 
immoral  books  would  be  the  most  certainly  inspired  of  all ; 
for  their  doctrine  is  terribly  efficacious.  The  Koran  also 
would  be  inspired  ;  for  it  has  been  tolerably  efficacious ;  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon  threatens  to  be  the  same.  This  mark 
of  inspiration  will  not  answer,  even  admitting  a  book  to 
contain  the  best  doctrine  in  the  world.  A  man  may  write 
eloquent  pages  on  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  persuade 
others  to  adopt  it,  and  we  have  still  no  voucher  for  his  in- 
spiration. Otherwise,  all  good  and  pious  ministers  of  God 
would  be  inspired ;  which  is  somewhat  more  than  anybody 
is  prepared  to  admit. 

"  The  majesty  of  the  style  "  is  the  next  evident  mark  of 
inspiration  adduced  by  the  Westminster  divines, — a  queer 
test,  we  must  confess.  This  test  we  take  to  be  applicable 
to  the  original  languages  in  which  the  Scripture  was  written ; 
for  otherwise  the  majesty  of  the  style  would  prove  the  in- 
spiration of  the  translator  rather  than  that  oi  the  author ; 
and  we  know  of  very  clumsy  translations  of  the  Bible.  The 
appreciation  of  this  test  would,  then,  require  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  ;  for  a  smatterer 
in  those  languages  would  scarcely  venture  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  oi  the  style.    How  many  are  competent  to  the 
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task  may  be  a  delicate  question;  but  we  hardly  think  it 
would  be  excessive  rashness  on  our  part  to  doubt  if  the 
Westminster  divines  themselves  were  altogether  competent 
judges.  It  is  not  among  people  involved  in  political  tur- 
moils, it  is  not  in  our  parliaments,  our  houses  of  representa- 
tives or  senate-chambers,  that  we  find  such  eminent  Qreek 
and  Hebrew  scholars.  Moreover,  a  portion  of  the  Presby- 
terians themselves — the  Cumberland  Presbyterians — ^will 
reject  this  test,  since  they  separated  themselves  from  the 
main  body  chiefly  because  tne}^  would  not  subject  their 
ministers  to  the  necessity  of  learning  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
We  may  also  remark  that  St.  Paul  did  not  insist  very  strenu- 
ously on  this  proof  of  his  inspiration ;  for  in  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xi.  6,  he  says, — "  Though  I  be 
rude  in  speech^  yet  not  in  knowledge."  And  when  we  1*6- 
flect  that  manv  books,  having  no  claim  to  inspiration,  liave 
a  fine  and  majestic  stj'le,  and  that  the  appreciation  of  style 
presents  so  many  difficulties,  and  varies  so  with  different 
individuals,  we  can  set  very  little,  if  any,  value  upon  this 
test  of  inspiration. 

Another  evident  mark  of  inspiration,  according  to  the 
Westminster  divines,  is  '^ihe  consent  of  all  the  pa/rUP 
Taking  this  test  of  inspiration,  we  venture  to  say,  tliat, 
assuredly,  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  not  a  work  inspired^ — 
that  is,  from  above ;  for,  whatever  else  it  may  claim,  it  can 
claim  nothing  like  a  ''consent  of  all  the  j)art8!''*  We  have 
gone  over  only  the  first  five  articles,  and  it  would  puzzle 
tlie  reader  to  count  the  many  contradictions  we  have  found 
in  it.  If  the  Bible  be  inspired  from  God,  surely  there  can 
be  no  contradictions  in  it.  But  the  fact,  that  there  are  no 
contradictions  in  a  book,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  inspired  ; 
it  proves,  at  most,  only  that  the  author  speaks  the  truth, 
and  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  Who  ever  thought  of 
ascribing  inspiration  to  our  mathematical  treatises,  because 
there  is  in  them  a  consent  of  all  the  parts  ?  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  in  the .  Bible  many  apparent  con- 
tradictions, which  it  often  requires  no  small  amount  of 
learning  and  research  to  remove  or  reconcile  ;  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  supplies  infidels  wath  their  arguments  against  our 
holy  religion.  That  all  these  apparent  conti-adictions  are 
cleared  up,  and  wery  satisfactonly  too,  we  cheerfully  and 
loudly  acknowledge ;  but  we  say,  that,  if  we  did  not  "know 
from  other  independent  and  infallible  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  the  Bible  is  inspired,  this  character  of  the  consent 
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of  all  the  parts  uould  never  lead  to  a  firm  aeeeiit  to  its  in- 
e  pi  ration. 
The  other  meuns  of  arriving  at  the  inspiration  of  Strip- 
■e,  sncli  "as  the  scope  of  tJii;  whole  (wliicli  is  to  give  all 
irj  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  maRee  of  tlie  only  way 
inan's  salvatiou,  the  many  other  incomparable  excel- 
ices,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,"  are  all  m  little 
icliisive  as  those  we  have  just  considered.  When  we 
3  know,  by  some  poBitive,  undeniable  fact,  that  tJie 
^_  ptnre  ie  the  word  of  God,  we  may  find  all  these  ex- 
nellences,  bat  not  before  ;  and  to  found  the  insjiiration  of 
Scripture  npou  such  tottering  motives  is  to  deliver  it  up  to 
tlie  contempt  of  unbelievers.  "We  say,  then,  that  the  ex- 
■nal  motives  of  credibility  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
agned  by  Presbyterians  are  altogether  illnsory,  and  that 
B  point  can  be  settled  only  by  recourse  to  the  testimony 
id  declaration  of  the  church,  whose  doctrine  has  always 
received,  and  continues  to  receive,  the  stamp  and  approba- 
tion of  Heaven. 

But  it  ifi  chiefly  upon  the  internal  motives  of  credibility 
that  Presbyterians  rely.  Thev  believe  in  Scripture  because 
the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  in  their  hearts.  A  man,  wlieu 
driven  to  uiie  last  resource  of  fanatics,  visionaries,  and  im- 
postors, the  resource  of  Mahometans  and  Mormons,  should 
~"  inee  own  himself  vanquished.  This  pretense  is  ex- 
!ingly  convenient,  for  it  supplies  the  place  of  argument 
logic,  /remain  a  Prethyt^rian^  lecaus«  God  tells  me 
iy  heart  that  I  ain.  in  the  true  rdiuion.  We  do  not 
k  it  worth  while  to  undertake  seriously  to  confute  tliis 
irtion.  All  reasonable  persons  have  an  irresistible  in- 
lation  to  laugh  at  this  peremptory  mode  of  settling  a 
mtroversy.  Pity,  disgust,  or  merriment,  if  the  subject 
not  so  grave,  wonia  be  the  only  answers  suitable  to  be 
.  We  know  of  a  deluded  lady,  who,  fearing  she  had 
ned  the  day  of  grace  away,"  staid  on  her  knees  some 
and  at  last  obtained  full  forgiveness,  becuuse  she  felt 
art  as  "  big  as  a  hat."  When  the  Lord  speaks  in  an 
rdinary  manner,  he  gives  extertuU  miraculous  signs  of 
resence,  as  one  may  read  in  so  manv  different  passages 
riptare,  especially  in  the  call  of  l&oses,  Gideon,  and 
1.  The  ordinary  operation  of  divine  grace  in  the 
of  the  just,  thoagh  supernatural,  can  never  be  a 
ation  for  any  assertion  or  discovery ;  and  this  divine 
is  never  given  as  the  ground  for  believing  or  main- 
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taiuiiig  any  tiling  contrary  to  the  doctrinS  held  and  proposed 
by  the  church  of  Christ,  which  doctrine  is  fonoded,  uut 
upon  internal  and  invisible  revelation  accessible  to  nobody, 
hut  upon  facts  performed  in  tlie  face  of  the  whole  world, 
and  of  a  brillianrj  greater  than  that  of  the  snn.  Nor  do 
we  need  to  dwell  npon  the  passage  of  St.  John,  with  which 
visiouaries  would  try  to  uphold  tiieir  delirious  notions, — 
"  Ye  have  an  unction  from  above,  and  ye  know,  all  things," 
For  such  persons  as  bring  forward  their  own  visions  and 
imaginations,  on  the  strength  of  this  test,  should  prove 
first  that  this  is  said  of  them,  and  not  rather  the  following : 
—"Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  made  wealthy,  and  I  have 
need  of  notliing;  and  thou  knowest  not  tliat  thon  art 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 
Yes,  tlicy  have  the  best  reasons  for  applying  to  thomselv^^s 
the  following  passages.  "  If  one  will  not  hear  the  church, 
let  him  be  to  tnee  as  a  heathen  and  publican."  "  O  sense- 
less Galatians !  who  hath  bewitched  jou,  that  yon  should 
not  obey  the  truth  i "  "  The  animal  man  knoweth  not  the 
things  that  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  Hence,  it  is  not  to 
every  one  that  opens  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  that  this  is 
said,—"  You  have  an  unction  from  above,  and  ye  know  all 
things  " ;  it  is  to  such  as  love  God  with  all  their  heart,  are 
docile  to  their  pastors,  and  revere  in  them  the  authority  of 
Christ ;  for  St.  John  immediately  adds,  "'  I  have  not  written 
to  you  as  to  such  as  know  not  the  truth,  but  as  to  sncli  as 
know  it."  He  who  does  not  acknowledge  thoroughly  and 
sincerely  the  church  to  be  the  ground  and  pillar  of  triitli, 
to  be  the  rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail, has  no  share  in  those  words  of  St.  John,  but  rather  in 
these  of  St,  Jude  : — "  These  are  they  who  separate  tbem- 
selves,  sensual  men,  having  not  the  Spirit." 

But  we  must  conclude  here,  for  the  present,  our  review  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faitii.  We  have  found  It 
full  of  false  reasoning,  of  arbitrary  and  absurd  applications 
of  Scriptural  passages,  of  obvious  and  strongly  marked  con- 
tradictions, of  shallow  views,  and  false  conclusione.  We 
have  conclusively  established,  we  think,  tliat  Presbyterians 
have  in  no  respect  whatever  any  reason  or  argument  to  offer 
in  defence  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  that  there  is 
for  tlicm  no  rational  ground  on  which  to  behove  it  to  be  the 
word  of  God.  We  have  also  shown,  that,  on  every  princi- 
ple, even  on  tlieir  own,  thev  cannot  refuse  to  admit  as  Scrip- 
tare  some  books  which  they  clu  ose  to  reject.     We  may, 
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tlien,  conclude  that  Presbyterianism  precludes  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  making  an  act  of  faith,  of  believing  any  thing 
reasonable  this  pretended  Confession  of  Faith  may  contain, 
undermines  Christianity,  and  leaves  men  with  empty  shad- 
-ows  and  sonorous  words  instead  of  religions  truth.  It  is  not 
a  confession^  it  is  a  real,  stanch,  bold,  and  blasphemous  Tiega- 
iion  of  faith. 

ARTICLE  n. 

In  the  f  orefijoing  article,  we  disposed  of  only  the  first  half 
of  the  first  chapter  ;  we  hope  to  be  able  in  this  to  dispose 
of  the  remaining  half,  and  present  our  readers  a  complete 
view  of  the  tenets,  or  rather  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions, which  the  Westminster  divines  have  contrived  to 
compress  within  their  preliminary  chapter,  "  Of  the  Holy 
Scripture."  In  reality,  the  controversy  should  be  regarded 
as  ended  with  the  fact  we  have  already  established,  that 
Presbyterians  are  utterly  unable  to  prove  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures ;  for,  since  they  profess  to  found  their  doc- 
trines on  the  Scriptures  as  inspired,  it  is  evident,  that,'  by 
failing  to  establish  the  fact  of  inspiration,  they  caimot  pro- 
•ceed  a  single  step  in  the  argument,  and  that  their  whole 
fabric  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  only  ruins  and  rubbish,  if 
^ven  so  much.  But  waiving  this,  and  granting  them  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, — not,  indeed,  on  their  grounds, 
but  on  the  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  all 
the  marks  of  credibility  the  most  captious  can  ask, — we  re- 
sume the  discussion,  and  admire  anew  the  beautv  and  vigor 
of  logic,  the  marvellous  concatenation  of  conclusions,  the 
acuteness  of  judgment,  the  felicitous  application  of  Scrip- 
tural texts,  which  they  display  throughout  their  formulary, 
and  which  they  offer  us  as  their  credentials. 

We  have  already  examined  the  first  five  articles  of  the 
first  chapter ;  we  commence  now  with  the  sixth,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

"The  whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  his 
•own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either  set  down  expressly 
in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  may  be  deduced 
from  Scripture  ;  unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to  be  added, 
whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  or  traditions  of  men.  Never- 
theless, we  acknowledge  the  inward  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
be  necessary  for  the  saving  understanding  of  such  things  as  are  revealed 
in  the  word  ;  and  there  are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  worship 
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of  God,  and  the  government  of  the  Church,  common  to  human  actions 
and  societies,  whicli  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  liffht  of  nature  and  Chris- 
tian prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word,  which  are 
always  to  be  obeyed." 

The  proofs  of  the  three  parts  of  the  article  are, — 

"  1.  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness  ;  thai  the  man  of  Qod  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works.  2.  Gal.  i.  8.  But  though  we  or  an  angel 
from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we- 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  That  ye 
be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor 
by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand. 
3.  St.  John,  vi.  45.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets.  And  they  shall  be  all 
taught  of  God.  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned 
of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me.  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10,  12.  But  as  it  it  writ- 
ten. Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  tilings  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit 
soarcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  Now  we  have  re- 
ceived, not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God,  that 
we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  1  Cor. 
xi.  13, 14.  Judge  in  yourselves:  is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray  unto  Qod 
uncovered  ?  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that,  if  a  m^n  have 
long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him?  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  40.  How  is  it,  then, 
brethren  ?  when  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath 
a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation.  Let 
all  things  be  done  unto  edifying.  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order." 

Tliis  article  is  designed  to  establish  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  reject  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  we  should  undoubtedly  be  bound  to  admit  it, 
if  Presbyterians  could  sliow  conclusively  tliat  all  was  writ- 
ten, and  that  all  not  written  is  necessarily  tradition  of  men. 
But  this,  we  proved  in  our  former  article,  by  undeniable 
facts  and  even  by  Scripture  itself,  they  do  not  and  cannot 
show.  We  also  showed  that  the  Scriptural  texts  which  they 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  whole  word  was  written  prove  no 
such  thing,  and  wlien  adduced  for  such  a  purpose  are  mere 
mockery,  or  rather,  an  imposition  attempted  on  the  people. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  anew  over  the  ground  we  then  sur- 
veyed ;  it  is  enough  for  us  now  simply  to  examine  the  addi- 
tional texts  which  tlie  Presbyterian  divines  quote  in  support 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  and  against  Catholic- 
tradition. 
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We  remark,  in  passiug,  the  palpable  contradiction  whicli 
"lo  article  just  quoted  bears  on  its  very  face.     Its  authors 
ridently  felt  themselrea  in  an  awkward  position.     They 
'ere  under  the  neceseity  of  making  the  article  say,  The 
Icriptures  are  sufficient,  yet  something  is  wanting  in  tlieni : 
they  contain  every  thing,  yet  still  something  must  be  added. 
For,  after  asserting  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  every  thing  necessary  unto  faith  and  life, 
thuy  suiipofie  tliat  "  good  and  nocessnry  consequencee  "  are 
Itill  to  be  draivn  from  tbem,  as  the  condition  of  obtaining 
what  is  tmlv  necessary  for  faith  and  life.     Is  not  this  us- 
terting  and  denying  the  anfficiencv  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
tie  bi-eath?     If  the  Scriptures  had  been  intended  by  Al- 
mighty God  to  contain  his  whole  counsel,  and  to  furnish  us 
with  all  things  necessary  for  his  glory,  and  man's  salvation, 
faith,  and  life,  would  they  not  of  themselves  draw  tliese 
P^ood  and  necessary  consequeuceSj-and  not  leave  a  matter  so 
""Qportant  to  the  discretion  and  jndgraent  of  our  Preshy- 
inan  divines?     To  draw  good  and  necessary  eonaequenetw 
'ifrom  given  principles  is  far  from  being  an  easy  matter,  and 
ia  not  nnfrequently  quite  impossible.     In  science,  for  in- 
stance, tlie  law  of  gravitation  contains  all  the  motions  of  the 
planets  and  comets,  and  he  who  could  draw  all  the  good 
and  necessary  consequences  it  involves  would  be  the  para- 
)n  of  astronomers.     This  drawing  of  good  and  necessary 
msenuences  is,  in  fact,  the  real  difficulty.     What  more 
ird  than  to  assert,  that  nothing  must  be  added  to  the 
of  gravitation  in  astronomy,  op  that  lie  who  knows  that 
knows  the  whole  of  astronomy  ?     The  whole  of  civil 
tid  municipal  law  is  contained  in  the  principle,  Give  to 
ivery  one  his  dne.     Is  every  man  able  to  deduce  the  whole, 
ty  "good  and  necessary  consequences,"  from  tills  principled 
od  are  all  works  on  law  to  be  condemned  and  reprobated, 
m  tlie  ground,  that  every  man  knows  the  principle,  and  the 
"imnciple  is  all  that  needs  to  be  known  t     The  inunense 
nnmber  of  volumes  on  jurisprudence  have  been  written 
solely  l>ecauee,  in  tlie  various  cases  which  arise,  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  determine  what  really  are  tiie  good  and  neees- 
consequences  to  be  drawn,  and  applied  to  each  partien- 
tr  case. 
Is  it  different  in  religious  matters  t    Take,  as  an  example, 
'*arrying  the  Ix)rd's  Supper  to  the  sick.     This  is  not  ex- 
pressly commanded  in  Scriptnre.    But  it  is  expi-essly  stated, 
tlwt  the  I^ord's  Supper  is  to  be  eelebnited.  and  that,  unless 
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one  eat  tlie  flesh  of  tlie  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  liis  blood,  he 
filiall  not  liavG  life  in  him.  Now.  what  are  the  "good  and 
neceasmy  consequences"  to  be  drawn  from  these  two  state- 
ments as  to  carrying  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  sick  ?  Cath- 
oh'cs  draw  one  consequence,  PresbvterianB  another  ;  whicli 
proves  that  It  is  difficult  to  draw  "good  and  necessary  con- 
sequences" from  Scripture  alone.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Scriptures  ncitiier  expressly  command  nor  forbid  the  prac- 
tice, and  it  ranst  therefore  be  impossible  from  them  alone 
to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  respecting  it,  since  th*? 
practice  depends  on  the  will  of  Christ,  and  they,  in  this  in- 
stance, tell  U8  nothing  particularly  of  that  will,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Presbyterians  consider  the  practice  superflaous 
and  even  superstitious;  while  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  the  oriental  sects,  are  solicitous 
t»  impart  this  sacrament  to  the  dying  Christian,  and  believe 
this  to  be  not  only  the  most  plausible  consequence  of  the 
words  of  Scripture,  but  a  positive  institution  of  the  apostles 
and  of  our  Lord  liiraself.  Who  dares  assert  that "  good  and 
necessary  consequences"  from  Scripture  forbid  it?  espe- 
cially since  they  say  nothing  expressly  about  it,  and  it  lias 
beeii'observed,  from  the  time  of  the  aposlee  down,  by  so 
many  millions  of  Christians,  as  an  apostolic  practice, — not 
indeed  written  in  a  hook,  but  intrusted  to  living  mou,  who 
continually  observed  it,  and  could  not  possibly  mistake  or 
forget  it?  This  is  one  example  among  a  thousand  equally 
clear  and  conclusive.  It  is,  then,  perfectly  idle  to  tell 
us  that  the  Scriptures  are  sufficient,  and  yet  tell  ua 
that  "  good  and  necessary  consequences "  remain  to  be 
drawn  from  them,  without  which  they  would  be  InsufficienL 
The  great  difficulty  is  in  drawing  the  consequences,  and  it  is 
in  the  consequences  they  draw  that  men  cliiefly  differ  one 
from  another,  and  fall  into  their  dangerous  errors  and  here- 
sies. No  book  could  be  sufficient  which  should  not  itself 
draw  and  set  down  expressly  all  the  good  and  necessary 
consequences  requisite  to  God's  ^lory,  and  man's  salvation, 
faith,  and  life ;  and  as  the  Bible  does  nor,  by  the  cotifessiou 
of  Presbyterians  themselves,  do  this,  it  is  evidently  insuffi- 
cient, and  they  confess  it  to  be  insufficient,  even  while  ia- 
sistiiig  on  its  sufficiency. 

The  article  contains,  also,  another  contradiction,  not  less 
pal))able.  It  affirms  the  Scriptures  to  be  sufficient  for  all 
that  concerns  God's  glory,  and  man's  salvation,  faith,  and 
life,  and  yet  asierts,  that,  besides  them, "  the  illumination  of 
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Spint  of  God  is  necesaai'y  to  a  saving  understanding  of 
word."  There  is  more  in  this  apparently  modest  and 
18  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  inward  illnmination  to 
the  Basins  imderstanding  of  the  Scriptures  than  may  at  first 
appear.  It  leaves  the  Scriptures  open  to  every  visionary 
or  entlinsiast,  and  wholly  deBtroya  their  credibility  as  a 
monument  of  our  faith.  The  meaning  of  a  book  is  to  be 
made  out  from  the  natoral  sense  of  me  terms  and  expres- 
sions it  employs,  as  understood  by  the  community  which 
u.'seB  them.  If  somethiiifr  interior  and  invisible  is  neeessary 
to  determine  that  meaning,  the  book  is  a  mere  scrawl  or 
riddle,  and  utterly  unfit  to  serve  any  purpose  for  which 
written  documents  are  needed  or  used  iimonfi  mun.  The 
words,  "this  is  my  body,"  have  a  meaning  of  themselves, 
which  must  be  sotight  in  the  religious  commimity  forwhich 
the  lioob  containing  them  was  written.  If,  then,  a  Presby- 
terian comes  forward  and  tells  us  that  these  words  mean 
"  this  is  twt  my  body,  bnt  bread,"  and  grounds  his  assertion 
on  the  assumed  fact,  that  he  has  the  Spirit  and  we  have  not, 
we  can  only  treat  his  assertion  as  a  like  folly  would  be 
trcitted  in  a  civil  conrt.  The  assertion  of  the  necessity  of 
the  inward  illumination  to  the  saving  undcretanding  of 
the  Scripture  is.  then,  a  flagrant  contradiction  of  the  asser- 
tion of  the  sufficiency  of  Scriptore.  It  makes  the  Bible, 
in  itself  considered,  virtually  a  sealed  hook,  or  a  book  of 
ridilles,  whose  sense,  if  sense  it  have,  only  a  few  adepts  can 
make  out  Nothing  could  be  more  hostile  to  that  suSiciency 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  Presbyterians  profess  to  as- 
sert as  their  fundamental  principle,*  These  contradictions 
can  surprise  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  sectarians.  In- 
iquity and  error  must  ever  of  necessity  contradict  thera- 
selvea.  Only  justice  and  truth  can  be  always  consequent 
and  self -consistent. 

Bnt  let  UB  pass  to  the  examinati-Liu  of  the  Scripture  testi- 
mony by  which  rhe  Presbyterian  divines  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  written  word  contains  evqry  thing  necessary  and  is 
the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  Tlie  passage  adduced  m 
the  same  which  waa  previously  biiMight  forwanl,  and  which 
"'-  examined  in  our  lornier  article,  namely,  "  AD  Scripture 


OhrUtiBD  reader  will  readily  uudersWad  we  liere  neither  deny 

la  to  duDy  the  neccaaitf  of  divine  gruce,  to  enable  one  lo  malce 
act  of  tuilh  nterilarioai  in  the  sight  nt  God.  But  an  act  of  faith  is 
one  thing,  and  ascertaining  the  meaning  o(  a  text  of  Scripture  quite 
an  other  Uimg. 
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is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  &c,:  only  it  is  now  pro- 
daced  with  the  addition  of  tiie  worde.  "that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fumiehed  unto  ail  g*>fid 
works."  Wliat  more  inapposite  or  inadequate  to  their  pur- 
ixise  could  they  ixissibly  allege  ?  The  holy  apostle  is  neru 
instructing  his  disciple  Timothy,  not  giving  directions  to 
Christians  generally.  He  speaks,  moreover,  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  only  Scriptures  Timothy  could  have  known 
from  Ilia  childhood,  since  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament 
was  not  written  till  after  St,  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  and 
the  part  wliich  was  written  had,  most  likely,  not  yet 
been  collected  into  a  volume.  If,  then,  the  text  quoted 
proves  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  it  proves  too  much  ;  for  it 

F-ovDB  that  the  Old  Testament  nlone  is  sufficient,  which 
resbyterians  would  be  as  loiitli  to  admit  as  we.  Such  i\ 
conclusion  might,  indeed,  be  acceptable  to  Jews ;  bnt  even 
Fresbj-terians  must  reject  it  at  once.  Then,  again,  the  te.xt 
by  no  means  asserts  or  maintains  the  nujficiency  of  tlie 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  New,  or  of  botli 
together.  It  simply  indicates  tlie  Scriptures,  and  especially 
tliose  of  the  Old  Teetament,  the  only  Scriptures  the  holy 
apostle  is  then  speaking  of,  as  an  excellent  means  of  per- 
fecting Vie  nmn  of  God, — that  is,  the  clergyman,  the  bishop, 
«r  pastor  of  souls, — of  thoroughly  furnishmg  him  for  oven,' 
good  word  and  work.  All  this  is  true,  and  does  not  in  the 
least  suppose  that  the  Scriptures  contain  every  thing  neces- 
sary ana  are  of  themselves  alone  sufficient  for  every  pur- 
])OBe.  It  simplv  supposes  that  the  clergyman  will  acqnire 
perfection  by  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  Sacred  Scrijv 
tures.  If  we  exliort  a  young  orator  to  study  Demosthenes, 
and  tell  him  that  this  study  will  perfect  hnn  as  an  orator, 
and  furnish  him  with  proper  models  for  every  sj)ecies  of 
composition,  we  by  no  means  assert  or  imply  that  Demos- 
thenes will  absolutely  suffice  for  every  thing,  that  there  will 
be  no  need  of  Greek  grammar  and  lexicon,  without  which, 
perchance,  Demosthenes  luigiit  be  a  sealed  book.  Henw,-, 
this  text,  adduced  by  Presbyterians  to  prove  that  the  Scrip- 
tures alone  are  sufficient  for  every  tiling,  and  are  the  sole  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  proves  notniug  to  their  purpose.  It  is 
one  of  those  illusory  and  nugatory  proofs  with  which  this 
Confession  of  Faith  abounds,  and  merely  proves  either  the 
want  of  ingenuousness  and  strict  integrity  on  the  part  of  its 
framers,  or  the  great  difficulty  they  found  in  dran-iiig 
•'good  and  necessary  conseijuenees "  from  the  words  of 
Scripture. 
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Bat,  leaving  this  text,  we  turn  to  the  coQsideration  of 
Scriptural  authorities  adduced  for  rejecting   Catholic 
litiouB,     The  pertinency  and  force  of  these  antliorities 
consist  ill  a  species  of  trick,  which  is  any  thing  but  ingenn- 
oi]6,andie  altogether  nnworthy  the  character,  we  were  about 
to  say,  even  of  Presbyterians.     We  are  told  that  the  Scrip- 
•  80  complete,  that  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  them 
by  the  traditions  of  nien,"^J08t  as  if  any  Catholic  held 
lat  traditiona  of    men  were  to  be  taken  as  the  word  of 
If  the  question  turned  on  traditions  of  7nen,  tradi- 
[ons  broached  aud  set  up,  after  the  apostles,  by  men  who  gave 
"  It  tlieir  own  visions,  ftincies,  or  excogitations  for  the  word 
God,  we  should  be  as  ready,  to  say  the  least,  to  discard 
Presbyterians  are.     We  grant,  nay.  earnestly  con- 
id,  that  all  such  traditions  are  to  be  discarded,  and  this  is 
Le  reason  why  we  do  and  must  discard  Presbyterianism 
lelf, — ^palpably  a  mere  tradition  of  men,  tirst  concocted 
full    fifteen    Imndred    years    after    Christ   and   hie   holy 
apostles.     These  are  not  the  traditions  Catholics  assert  and 
contend  for.     Catholics  say  Christ  and  his  apostles  taugiit 
men,  viva  voce,  many  things  which  were  not  committed  to 
writing,  but  which  have  Ibecn  preserved  faithftdly  in  tlie 
doctrine  and  praetice  of  the  church,  according  tu  the  admo- 
Ition  of  the  holy  Apostle  Paul: — "Stand  firm,  brethren, 
id  hold  the  traditions  you  have  learned,  whether  by  word 
by  our  epistle."     2  Thess.  il  14.     These  traditions  are 
the  traditiona  of  men,  but  an  intogml  part  of  the  re- 
vealed word,- — the  revelations  and  teaching  of  God  {tro' 
dlted)   ti-ansmitted    by   men,   who   can    and    do    transmit 
many  things  without  writing,  as  they  transmit   language, 
and  variims  pruetices  and  liabits,  which  no  ime  finds  first,  if 
at  all,  in  books,  but  which  every  one  learns  long  Itefore 
o]jening  a  book. 

If  the  Fresb}'terian8  had  the  candor  to  acknowledge  these 

facts,  or  if  their  readers  were  aware  of  them,  they  wonld  see, 

at  a  glance,  that  the  passages  adduced  do  not  in  the  least  im- 

pngn  Catholic  traditions.     Those  passages  simply  condemn 

traditions  of  men, — ^not  traditions  transmitted  by  men,  but 

tr.iditionB  which  are  of  human  origin,  aud  which  Catliolica 

have  always  been,  and  are,  the  first  and  most  strenuous  to 

condemn.  The  first  textadducedisfi-om  St.  Paul  "Though 

or  an  angel  f i-om  heaven  preach  any  other  gosjiel  unto 

I  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  hiin  l»e 

lursed."     The    Pi-csbyterian  divines  bring  forward  this 
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jxpreesly  condemning  all  traditions;  bat  no  selec- 
tion eonld  be  more  nnfortnnate  for  them.  It  not  only  save 
nothing  against  traditions,  but  ie  an  awful  denunciation  of 
Presbytenanism.  and  an  express  command  to  all  who  would 
adhere  to  the  Gospel  of  onr  Lord  to  hold  it  accursed.  TJicse 
divineB  would  represent  this  text  to  mean,  If  anybody  holds 
any  doctrine  to  be  divinely  revealed  not  written  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  let  him  be  accursed : 
therefore,  let  Papists,  who  bold  traditional  doctrines,  be  ac- 
cursed. Yet  there  is  nu  soliolar  but  would  be  ashamed  to 
pretend  that  this  is  the  real  meaning ;  and  even  Presbyterians 
themselves,  if  they  would  examine  the  context,  would,  on 
this  point,  agree  with  us.  The  Gtalatians  had  been  convertiirt 
to  Christ  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  who  bad  taken  great  pains 
to  make  them  understand  that  the  Mosaical  ceremonies  were 
not  only  unnecessary,  but,  if  observed  in  a  Jewish  spirit,  and 
considered  a  nece^mry  part  of  Christianity,  even  supersti- 
tions. Some  Jewish  teachers  went  among  them,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  embrace  these  same  ceremonies  as  necessary, 
and  thus  caused  them  to  turn  again  to  the  weak  and  poor 
elements  of  the  Law.  They  observed  days,  and  months,  and 
years,  and  wished  again  to  come  under  the  Law.  (iv.  9,  10, 
21.)  On  learning  this,  the  apostle  wrote  to  them  in  terms  of 
mingled  holy  indignation  and  burning  charity.  "  I  wonder 
that  you  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  who  called  you  to 
tiie  grace  of  Christ,  to  another  gos]>el,  which  is  not  another, 
only  there  are  some  who  trouble  you,  and  wonhi  pervert  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  But  though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gospel  to  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  to  you,  let  hira  be  auathema,"  The  meaning  of  St. 
Paul  is  clearly,  If  anybody,  even  an  angel,  come  and  preach 
to  you  the  necessity  of  Jewish  observances,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed ;  and,  in  a  more  general  sense.  If  any  one,  even  an  an- 
fel,  preach  to  you  any  doctrine  oonfrafy  to  that  which  we 
avc  preached,  let  him  be  accursed.  That  this  is  his  mean- 
ing, and  that  the  one  given  in  the  Confession  is  absurd,  mnst 
be  manifest  to  all  who  reflect  that  St.  Paul  says  nothing  here 
of  a  gospel  written,  bnt  speaks  simply  of  a  gospel  prenah<^, 
— that  the  Four  Gospels  were  not  then  written, — certainly 
not  that  of  St.  John,  which  was  not  written  till  many  years 
afterwards, — and  that  many  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
were  also  as  yet  unwritten,  as  learned  Presbyterians  are  tlieni- 
selvesaware  and  admit.  If  the  Presbyterian  interpretation  of 
the  text  were  admitted,  we  should  be  re<]uired  to  reject  every 
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tine  of  the  apostles  ptisterior  to  tlie  date  of  tht-  Epistle  to 
GalatiaiiE,  even  many  of  iIil'  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  hi  inself, 
other  goispel  than  t'lmt  whioli  he  preached  to  the  fiala- 
, — a  conclusion  wliich  even  Presbyterians  innst  shrink 
with  horror.  But,  if  uiauy  things  were  added  to  the 
Testament,  containing  doctrines  not  found  in  tlie  patt» 
written  prior  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  every  one  innst  see 
that  St.  Paul  could  have  meant  only  what  wo  have  nlleaed, 
that  is,  If  anj  one  hold  any  thing  contrarj/  to  the  Christian 
traditions  which  you  have  received  from  us.  let  him  be  ac- 

irsed.     The  Grospel  preached  to  the  Galatians  must  have 

en,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  exclusively,  a  ti-aditiuiial  one. 

inseqnently,  tlie  meaning  of  St.  Paul  must  have  been.  If 
any  one  hold  anv  doctrine  contrary  to  that  which  has  been 
given  to  you,  whether  in  writing  or  orally,  it  matters  not 
whether  in  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  let  him  be  accursed. 
,So  far,  then,  from  asserting  that  there  must  be  no  traditions, 
'lis  t-ext,  aa  f ar  as  It  goes,  presupposes  and  teaches  to  the 

intrary. 

The  church  has  always  cherished  this  maxim  of  the  great 
apostle,  written  far  more  efBcaciousIy  in  the  convitrtions  and 
practices  of  Christians  than  it  can  be  on  paper.  If  any  one 
comes  forward  preaching  any  doctrine  unknown  before  him, 
or  irreconcilable  with  the  dogmas  already  received,  the 
language  of  Catholics  has  been  from  the  first,  Let  him  be 
anathema.  On  this  ground  any  doctrine  which  is  new  is  re- 
jected aa  false:  for,  if  new,  it  cannot  be  a  doctrine pf  the 
apostles,  bnt  must  be  the  offspring  of  the  human  intellect  or 
fancy.  There  is  no  need  of  discussion,  no  need  of  a  long 
course  of  reading.  Is  the  doctrine  contrary  to  what  has  been 
taught  i  Then  it  is  false.  If,  jier  impoasibU^,  an  angel  from 
heaven  were  to  preach  it,  still  it  is  false  and  to  be  rejected ; 
for  we  know  that  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  apiwlles  are 
from  God,  and  so  confirmed  by  miracles,  that  it  would  be  ab- 
surd not  to  receive  them.  We  know,  also,  that  God  protects 
his  church  agaiust  even  hell,  whose  gates  can  never  prevail 
agalust  it.  We  know  this  latter  point  from  innnmerable 
piMofs.  among  which  we  reckon  ;iri  not  the  least  this  very  text 
of  St.  Paul,  which  commands  us,  if  even  an  angel  should 
come  preaching  any  novelty  contrary  to  the  doctrine  pi"oach- 
ed  in  the  churcn,  not  to  listen  to  him. 

But  what  will  become  of  Presbyterian  ism,  if  tried  by  this 

", — the  touchstone  furnished  by  the  great  apostle,  the  Doc- 
of  Nations)     What,  in  fact,  is  it  itself,  but  a  naked,  un- 
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dip-gnih;ed,  and  undisguieable  novelty?  Wliat  i-^  it,  but  a  doc- 
trine undeiiiiibly  contrary  to  that  of  tlie  apoatiea  and  wliicli 
has  been  received  in  the  cbureh  through  every  age  ?  That 
it  was  a  novelty  at  the  time  when  Jolin  Calvin  and  John 
Knox  broached  it  is  so  evident,  tliat  Presbyterians  them- 
selves cannot  serionsly  nndertoke  to  deny  it.  They  them- 
selves tell  ns  that  they  left  the  Catholic  Church  in  conse- 
quence of  its  old  errors,  old  superetitions,  old  cormptioiis. 
old  traditions  of  men.  Calvin  and  Knox  gave  themselves 
out  as  the  preachers  of  neio  and  pure  doctrines,  the  propa- 
gators of  a  new  light,  and  the  authors  of  a  new  era  for  the 
religions  world.  What  was  this,  but  setting  aside  the  an- 
cient doctrine,  and  substituting  a  modem  onel  But  the 
apostle  solemnly  declares,  that,  if  even  an  angel  comes  pn«ch- 
ing  a  doctrine  different  from  whatbae  been  preached  before, 
he  is  to  be  accursed.  Alas  for  Presbyterianism !  even  if  it 
had  been  preached  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  we  are  com- 
manded by  the  very  text  which  Presbyterians  adduce,  and 
are  ambitious  of  engraving  on  their  escutcheon,  to  hold  it 
accnraed ;  bow  much  rather,  then,  since  it  was  preached  by 
no  angel,  but  by  such  men  as  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox, 
certainly  no  angels, — iinleas  of  darkness !  Tbis  text  of  St. 
Paul,  then,  instead  of  militating  against  Catholic  traditions, 
is  evidently  a  direct  and  irrevocable  condemnation  of  Pres- 
Wterianiera  itself,  indeed  of  all  modem  sects,  among  which 
Presbyterians,  we  admit,  are  entitled  to  the  first  rank.  De- 
cidedly, they  should  not  quote  this  text.  The  Philistines 
flattered  themselves  that  tht-y  had  achieved  a  glorious  vic- 
tory, when  they  took  captive  the  Ark  of  Israel,  and  carried 
it  in  triumph  to  tlieir  own  country  ;  but  when  they  beheld 
their  god  Dagon  mutilated  and  tlieir  cities  depopulated  by 
the  divine  justice,  they  were  even  more  eager  to  restore  it 
than  they  had  been  to  possess  it.  Pi-esbytcrians,  |>erhape, 
will  be  as  eager  hereafter  to  restore  this  text  to  its  rightful 
owners,  as  tlie  Philistines  were  the  Ark. 

The  second  text  the  Confession  quotes  against  Catholic 
traditions  is,  "Be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled, 
neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  aa  from  us,  as 
that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand."  This  is  a  singular  text 
to  prove  that  Scripture  is  sufficient,  and  that  Catholic  tradi- 
tions are  traditions  of  men,  and  to  be  discarded. 
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So  aliiiiT  logicians  are  our  Presb;>lerian  divines,  wlio  find 
proofs  where  proofs  there  are  aouu.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Tliessalonians  not  to  believe  the  MilleriUg  of  tlieir  time  ; 
Vierefore  the  Scriptures  alone  are  tlie  sole  rule  of  faith  and 
practice ;  therefore  Catholic  traditions  are  traditions  of  men, 
and  to  be  discarded !  There  is  no  refuting  such  reaeoning. 
But,  seriously,  if  Presbyterians  adduce  this  text  as  evidenc- 
ing an  instance  of  false  tradition,  how  happens  it  they  fail 
to  perceive,  tliat,  in  their  haste  to  pluck  out  tlieir  neighbours' 
eyes,  they  most  effectually  pluck  out  tlieir  own'i  St.  Paul 
refers  to  tradition  not  only  oy  word,  but  also  by  letter.  If 
Presbyterians  say,  Therefore  there  liave  bean  false  traditions, 
and  therefore  aU  traditions  are  to  be  discarded ;  we  retort, 
Therefore  there  have  been  false  Scriptures,  and  therefore 
all  Scripture  is  to  be  discarded. 

If  tlie  subject  were  not  so  serious,  one  could  not  help 
being  uinused  witli  tlie  zeal  of  PreabyteriaJis  against  the  tra- 
iHtiuns  of  men,  when  their  own  Confession  and  Constitntion 
show  us  with  what  admirable  docility  and  taraeness  they 
submit  to  doctrines  and  practices  which  have  and  can  have 
no  origin  but  in  the  pride  of  innovators ;  when  we  are  able 
to  point  out  the  very  year  of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of 
Presbyterian  ism,  fifteen  hundred  years  after  our  Saviour,  the 
year  in  which  he  separated  himself  from  the  ehurcli,  the 
exact  date  of  the  Calvinistic  inoculation  of  John  Knox,  the 
Year  and  the  month  of  the  various  enterprises  of  Calvinism 
in  the  several  parts  of  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  origin  of 
-".  their   religious  practices.      Here  we  have  unquestion- 
an  example  of  traditions  of   men  held  as  tlie  pure 
I  of   God  by  Presbyterians  themselves,  although  the 
^r  and  day  can  be  pointed  out  when  they  sprang  from 
ia  head  of  Calvin  and  Calvinistic  leaders.     How,  tlien,  can 
ley  have  the  hardihood,  nay,  how  can  they  be  so  suicidal 
I  to  speak  ag^nst  traditions  of  men?     What  can  be  more 
npremely  ridicnlous  thuij  to  discard  as  human  tradition  tlie- 
celebration  of  Easter,  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Christ  by  a  season  of  penance  and  fasting,  when 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  both  mentioned  in 
i  New  Testament,  when  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with 
ktivals   divinely  instituted   in   conuncmoration   of  great 
]Wnt8,  and  these  two  yearly  commemorations  are  found  to- 
re been  observed  in  the  church  from  the  earliest  aces, — 
.  1  yet  to  admit  as  Scriptural  a  mode  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
^mentby  congregational.  presbyterJal,  and  synodicalas- 
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eemblics,  of  which  there  was  no  example  at  the  time  of 
Calvin's  birth,  aud  of  which  there  never  had  been  an  exam- 
ple in  the  world?  What  more  ondeniably  a  humuu  trwii- 
tion  than  the  name,  office,  functions,  and  mode  of  election 
and  ordination,  of  a  Presbyterian  mUng  elder  f  Surely, 
Presbyterians  are  the  last  people  in  tlie  world  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully  of  Lnmim  traditions.  Deprive  them  of  human 
traditioDR,  and  they  would  be  in  the  sad  plight  of  the  ituui 
of  Mount  Ephraiui,  who  ran  after  the  Danites  with  hi^ 
piteous  wail,  and  when  asked  why  he  cried,  answered,  ■'  Ye 
nave  taken  away  my  gods  which  1  have  made  me,  and  the 
priest,  and  all  that  I  have,  and  do  you  say,  Wliat  ailuth 
thee ! '' — Judges,  xviii.  24. 

After  all,  it  is  only  in  tlieory  and  by  way  of  hoaeting,  that 
Presbyterians  assert  the  sufficieucy  of  the  Scriptures  alone 
as  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  prsietice.  They  really  hold  the 
Bible  alone  to  be  quite  inadt-quate  to  the  formation  of  a 
system  of  religious  doctrine,  and  are  in  this  respect  remark- 
able amou^;  all  modern  sects;  or  else  why  the  volume  befotv 
ufli  If  the  Scriptures  alone  be  sufficient,  if  they  are  the 
Bole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  why  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  Lar^r  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the 
DirectoiT,  the  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline,  and 
other  valuable  appendages  ?  Is  it  not  solely  because  Pres- 
byterians fear  that  people  will  not  find  in  the  Bible  tliis 
mode  of  government  by  ministers,  ruling  ciders,  and  di-acons, 
the  three  grades  of  the  Presbyterian  hierarehy )  Is  it  not 
l>ecause  they  have  a  suspicion  that  people  will  not,  witliout 
the  help  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
■Catechisms,  find  out  that  Grod  in  the  beginning  made  some 
men  with  tlie  design  of  beautifying  and  glorifying  them, 
aud  others  with  the  design  of  making  them  the  prey  of  eter- 
nal fire )  Is  it  not  because  tliey  are  afraid  that  the  dogma, 
that  God  leaves  sinners,  and  sometimes  even  just  men,  with- 
out the  gracious  assistance  necessary  to  enabie  them  to  keep 
his  law,  will  not  be  ferreted  oat  by  the  reader  of  Scripture, 
unless  it  is  propounded  to  them  in  the  Confession  and  Cat- 
echisms, since  Presbyterians  or  Calvinists  are  the  onlv  ones 
who  find  out  that  this  and  the  other  articles  of  the  Calvin- 
ifltic  creed  are  clearly  taught  in  Scripture )  They  hold 
their  Coufesaion  of  Faith,  their  Directory,  their  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, their  catechisms,  and  their  discipline  to  be  neae«- 
aary :  hence,  they  ordain  that  no  one  slial!  be  licensed  "  as 
an  elder  or  a  minister,  unless  he  adopt  the  Confession  of 
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Faitli,  and  approve  of  the  govornruent  and  discipline  of  tlif 
Presbyterian  Chui'ch."  If  tiiese  be  necessary,  and  Serii>- 
tnra  alone  contains  every  thing  necessary,  how  happens  it 
that  it  does  not  contain  these,  and  in  the  prt-'cise  form  in 
which  they  are  to  be  adopted  and  approved  by  the  candi- 
dates for  license?  Did  the  Holy  Ghost  forget  himeelf.  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  Westminster  divines  to  supply 
liis  deficiency ! 

There  are  some  Protestant  sects  who  are  far  from  being 

fiilty  of  the  particular  species  of  hypocrisy  chargeable  upon 
resoyterians ;  sects  which  do  not  uphold  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture  with  one  hand,  and  demolish  it  with  the  utJier  by 
imposing  creeds  and  confessions  drawn  up  by  men,  wliicli 
discard  all  creeds,  even  the  Apostles'  Creed,  every  disci- 
pline and  directory  as  a  corse,  and  hold  up  the  Scriptures 
atone  as  sufficient,  as  the  sole  rule  of  faitu,  without  gloss, 
note,  or  comment.  In  one  sense  tliese  do  admit  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture,  for  tliis  is  all  they  admit ;  since  they  do 
not  agree  on  a  single  article  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  as 
must  be  the  case  with  all  who  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Bible  alone; — another  and  u  conclusive  proof  to  Cfatholics, 
that  Scripture  alone  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles  did  not  intend  to  write  every  thing  neecssary,  but 
left  every  thing  iu  the  hands  of  a  Umng  nody  subsisting 
always  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world,  always  euper- 
uatnrallv  assisted  and  able  to  transmit  both  what  was  writ- 
ten, witli  its  true  interpretation,  and  what  was  not  written. 
Hence  the  command  and  the  promise.— "Going,  teach  all 
nations,. .  ..teaching  them  to  observe  all  i\\\n^  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you ;  for,  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days 
unto  the  consumuiation  of  the  world."  St.  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20. 

Bnt  we  come  now  to  another  point  in  the  Protestant 
creed,  namely,  tlie  deameas  of  Scripture.  Here  the  Pres- 
bytiTJans  seem  to  surpass  even  themselves  in  mystification, 
and  in  that  [leeuliar  skill  in  deducing  proofs  from  Scripture, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  etymology  of  lucits  from  7vm 
luccjulo.     We  quote  the  iirticle,  entire,  with  its  proofs. 

'•  Art.  Til.  All  thiugB  in  Scripture  are  not  alike  plain  in  theoiBclves, 
nor  alike  clear  unto  ftll ;  yet  chose  thin^  which  are  aixemhry  to  Ik>  known, 
believed,  and  observed,  for  salvation,  ora  so  clearly  propounded  nod 
oi)eneil  in  some  piaca  of  Scripture  or  other,  that  not  only  the  learned, 
but  the  iinkurned.  iu  n  due  use  of  the  ordlaarj  means,  may  atlaiu 
unto  a  aufflcienl  uiiderstanding  of  them. 
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"  2  Pet.  iii.  16.    Ab  itlao  in  all  hi»  episllee,  speaking  in  Ihein  of  tlirs« 
lliinga;   in  nliicli  are  some  things  hai'd  to  be  understood,  which  (he,T 


ihU  are  unlearned  and  unstalile  i 
liireN,  unto  their  own  destruction.  Ps. 
word  is  a  lump  unto  xnj  feet,  and  a  ligbt 
of  th;  words  givelh  light;  it  giveth  undei 


Uuy  do  »\to  the  olltcr  Scrip- 
^lix.  [csviii]  105.  130.  Thy 
unto  my  path. — Tbn  cntntnoe 
standing  unto  the  simple. " 


The  hypothesis  on  which  this  article  was  framed  is.  sint^ 
the  Scripture  contains  every  tiling,  is  of  itself  sutncient, 
without  tradition  or  any  tfiing  else,  and  the  #t*/c  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  it  must,  of  course,  be  clear  and  open  to  all ;  but 
there  is  an  unlucky  text  of  St.  Peter  which  slates  boldly 
and  uncompromisingly  that  there  are  things  in  the  Scriptures 
hard  to  be  understood,  and  Catholics  do  not  fail  to  urge  this 
text,  with  advantage,  against  us.  We  must,  then,  lay  it 
down  in  our  Confession,  that  in  things  not  necessary  Scrip- 
ture is  indeed  obscure,  but  in  tilings  necessary  it  is  clear 
even  to  the  unlearned.  This  article  opens  a  wide  field  of 
inquii'y,  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  points. 
What,  we  ask,  are  those  things  which  are  necessary,  and 
about  which  Scripture  isclear?  The  Presbyterians  evident- 
ly mean  their  doctrines,  as  contained  in  the  Confession  of 
Faitli,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catccliisms,  Ac.  Be  it  so. 
But  unhappily,  a?  blind  men  seeking  to  avoid  one  danger 
fall  into  another,  they  assert  this  witliont  proof,  and  may 
be  met  by  stricter  logic  with  the  reply,  tliat  those  things  are 
necessary  which  are  clear,  and  not  tlie  reverse ;  and  then, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  to  believe  there  once  lived 
a  man  called  Methusalem, — -for  this  is  so  clearly  stated  in 
Scripture  that  no  one,  believing  the  Scri|)turee,  ever  did  or 
ever  can  call  it  in  question  ;  and,  on  the  contniry.  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,— for 
this  is  not  clear  in  the  Scriptures,  since  there  were  many 
who  questioned  it  in  the  fourth  century,  and  there  are  many 
wbo  do  not  believe  it  now,  and  deny  that  it  b  taught  in  the 
Scriptures  at  all.  But  granting  the  necessary  articles  may 
be  settled  by  some  other  process,  let  us  look  at  tbe  proofs 
which  Presbyterians  adduce  to  establisli  their  position,  that 
Scripture  is  obscure  only  on  matters  which  are  not  necessary. 
These  proofs  are  in  the  test  from  St.  Peter.  But  this  teirt 
proves  the  very  reverse.  It  eaya  there  are  things  hard  to  be 
understood  in  the  Scriptures,  which  sf>nie  wrest  to  their 
own  destruction.  If  they  can  wrest  these  things  hard  to  be 
understood  to  their  own  destruction,  they  must  De  necessary 
to  salvation ;  for  if  not,  no  misapprehension  of  their  sense 
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involve  lieatniction.     The  things,  then,  of  whith  St. 

speaks,  are  not  uiinecessarv  tliinpfs,  but  necessary,  and 

it  is  necessary  for  salvation  rightly  to  nnderstand. 

The  Presbyterians,  therefore,  prove  on  Scriptural  aathority 
the  opposite  in  their  notes  of  what  they  assert  in  the  text, 
.16  is  QSual  with  them. 

Nothing  but  pride  and  ignoi-ance  could  ever  induce  any 
one  to  deny  that  there  are  things  in  the  Bible  obscure  and 
hard  to  be  understood.     That  the  obscnrities  und  difhcnlties 

i)ertain  to  things  important  and  most  e^ential  is  obvious 
roni  daily  experience,  and  from  St.  Peter,  who  would  not 
have  spoken  of  tliera,  if  they  concerned  neither  faith  nor 
salvation-  Suppose  an  ordinary  reader,  on  finding  in  tlie 
Bible  that  the  eyes  of  onr  flrst  parents  were  opened,  imag- 
int^  that  they  were  previously  blind,  or  had  an  additional 
eyelid;  that  one  commentator  thinks  the  forbidden  fruit  was 
an  apple,  and  another  that  it  was  an  orange,  and  stili  an- 
other that  it  was  a  fig;  that  one  believes  that  the  flsli  which 
swallowed  Jonas  was  a  shark,  and  another  that  it  was  a 
whale,  or  some  other  kind  of  fish  now  extinct ;  that  this  one, 

len  he  reads  St.  Paul's  declaration,  "  A  niglit  and  a  day  I 
been  in  the  deep,  "  conchides  that  he  was  on  a  plank 
the  water,  and  another,  that  he  was  under  the  water ; 
_,. .  1  it  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  one  ur  the  other  of 
these  wrests  the  Scriptnree  to  his  own  destruction,  and  must 
necessarily  be  lost!  Nobody  can  beheve  it.  Then  it  can- 
not be  of  such  interpretations  as  these,  or  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  such  matters  as  these,  St.  Peter  speaks ;  but  we  ninat 
understand  him  to  speak  of  such  matters  as  Christians  gen- 
erally, and  Presbyterians  particulariy.  hold  to  be  necessary. 
For  instance,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  "  Abraham  lielieved  and  it 
was  reputed  to  bun  for  justice  " ;  are  we,  therefore,  to  hold 
ourselves  secure,  if  we  only  believe,  but  are  careless  about 
every  tbiiij'  else  J  So  of  innnmerable  other  questions  which 
'  imediately  concern  religion  and  luorulity. 

Prpsbyterians,  then,  evidently  fail  to  make  ont  that  the 

KVTurities  of  Scriptare  are  confaned  to  things  which  are  not 
^jcessEiry ;  let  us  see  if  they  succeed  better  in  making  out 
tliat  it  is  clear  in  tilings  necessary, — clear  not  for  the  learn- 
ed only,  but  also  for  tlie  unlearned, — and  not  by  extraor- 
diiiJtry  means  or  helps  from  above,  but  by  the  due  use  of  the 

'dinary  means.  Iheir  whole  proof  of  tliis  rests  on  the 
:ts  from  the  Psalmist,  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 
'  a  light  unto  my  path, "  "  The  entrance  of  thy  words 


whale 
^^^rhen 
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givetb  light;  it  givetli  uiiderstandin<i;  nnto  the  simple. " 
David,  writing  liia  PsaliuE  under  tlie  influence  of  divine  ia- 
apiration,  says  the  word  of  God  ie  a  lamp  to  his  feet,  a  li^ht 
to  liis  path,  and  therefore  every  Presbyterian,  in  case  he  iiae 
the  written  word,  is  to  conclude  that  he  is  equally  privileg- 
ed! David  Hays  in  the  same  PaaUu,  "I  rose  at  midnight  to 
give  praiee  to  Thee."  Shall  we,  therefore,  coiiclude,  forth- 
with, that  all  Presbyterians  rise  at  midnight  to  sing  psalms '. 
But  admitting  the  text  to  be  applicable  to  all  Cliristians, 
nothing  proves  that  David  spolie  of  a  word  known  to  him 
by  his  own  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  even  by  the  common 
tradition  of  the  Jews;  and  consequently,  the  text  proves 
uierelv  that  knowledge  of  the  kw  of  God,  when  once  ob- 
tained, however  obtained,  wliether  by  reading  the  Bible  or 
from  oral  tradition,  is  a  lamp  and  and  a  light.  It  does  nut 
eay  this  knowledge  is  obtained  or  obtainable  from  reading 
the  Bible,  much  less  does  it  say  the  Bible  by  the  due  use  of 
ordinatpf  means  is  clear  even  to  the  unlearued  in  all  neces- 
aarv  tlimga.  Any  man,  knowing  the  true  religion,  might 
and  would  apply  the  words  to  himself,  even  though  unable 
to  read  a  syllable.  The  text,  moreover,  makes  no  reference 
to  the  distinction  between  things  necessary  and  things  un- 
necessary. If,  then,  it  prove  the  necessary  facts  of  the  writ- 
ten worn  to  be  clear,  it  proves  the  unnecessary  facts  to  be 
equally  clear.  Finally,  it  is  presumable  that  St.  Peter  knew 
the  psalms  of  the  royal  prophet,  and  the  particular  passage 
in  question,  at  least  as  well  as  modern  Presbyterians  know 
them,  and  yet  he  expressly  and  solemnly  asserts  that  there 
are  things  in  the  Scriptures  ^'haitl  ti)  be  uTiderstood,  which 
the  unlearued  and  unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destraction." 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  such  proofs  as  these. 
Presbyterians  cannot  be  supposed  to  place  any  confidence 
in  them  themselves. 

There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  longer  on  the  fact  that  the 
Scriptures  are  not  clear  in  every  thing  necessary.  It  is  al- 
together silent  on  many  points  of  great  consequence,  as  we 
proved  in  our  former  article,  and  it  barely  alludes  to  others 
no  less  important.  After  what  we  have  said,  we  may  con- 
elude  the  discussion  of  the  clearness  of  Scripture  with  the 
remark,  that  Presbyterians  must  have  an  nneuviable  share 
■if  itSBiinmce  to  assert,  as  they  do,  and  apparently  without 
blushing,  notwithstanding  tliese  words  of  Scripture, "  If  any 
man  be  sick  among  yon,  let  him  bring  in  tlie  priests  of  Uhi 
ehureh,  and  let  them  piiiy  over  him,  niinointuig  huu  vitb 
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oil,  "  ifec.  or  these  other  words,  "  Take  ye  and  oat,  this  i^ 

my   body, Wherefore,  whosoever  shall   eat  this 

bread,  or  drink  the  chalice  of  the  Lord  nnworthily,  shall  be 
f;;iiilty  of  the  Iwdy  and  blood  of  the  Lord, "  that  it  is  clear 
tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  that  tixtreme  Unction  is  a  Popish  imposition ;  or 
to  iLSsert,  as  tliey  also  do,  in  the  face  of  tlie  declaration  of 
St.  Paul,  "  He  that  is  without  a  wife  is  solicitous  for  the 
thinsie  wliich  belong  to  the  Lonl ;  but  he  that  ie  with  a  wife 
is  solicitions  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please 
his  wife :  and  the  uninarried  woman  thinketh  on  the  tnings  of 
the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  inspirit." 
1  Cor.  vii,  32-34.  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  clear  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  monastic  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  are  supersti- 
tious and  sinful  snares.  While  tbey  reject  Catholic  dogmas 
and  practices  so  unequivocally  expressed  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  can  only  smile  at  their  simplicity,  or  grieve  at  their  im- 
pudence, in  asserting  that  they  find  clearly  stated  in  Scrip- 
tnre  ail  the  rules  enjoined  for  keeping  Sunday,  and  all  the 
impediioentB  to  marriage  originating  in  consanguinity  or  af- 
finity. They  can  quote  long  Scripture  passages  upon  these 
points,  it  is  true ;  but  these  passages  are  from  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  everybody  admits  to  have  been  abrogated  by 
Christ,  yet  this  ie  nothing  to  Presbyterians.  They  are  bent 
upon  finding  Scripture  authority  for  the  practice  they  havi' 
determined  to  adopt,  and  they  can  hardly  be  expected  not 
to  succeed — ^in  some  way;  especially  since  their  people  are 
blest  with  a  plentiful  share  or  ignorance  and  credulity.  We 
would,  however,  since  they  insist  on  quoting  the  law  of 
Moses,  when  it  suits  their  predeterminations,  recommend 
them  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  thing ;  and,  if  they  will 
quote  the  Old  Testament  for  the  keeping  of  Sunday,  let 
tliem  keep  also  the  "  Sabbath  of  years,"  ana  leave  their  land 
fallow  every  seventh  year,  Lev.  xxv.  4.  Let  them  also  keep 
all  the  laws  of  Moses  on  marriage ;  and  in  particular  the  law 
in  Deuteronomy  xxv.  6-10.  They  would  then  preserve, 
at  least,  some  show  of  consistency.  But  enough  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject. 

~  "We  have  now  reached  the  eighth  article,  which  will  de- 
a  little  longer, 
'The  Old  Testament  In  Hcbraw  (which  wh-e  the  naiivc  laaguage  of 
people  of  Qod  of  old)  and  the  New  Testiiinent  iu  Qruvk  (which  at  the 
limn  of  the  writing  of  il  was  most  generally  known  lo  llio  nations),  be- 
ing ;imnie(11atelf  inspireil  by  Qod,  and  by  Ids  aingukr  care  and  provi- 
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«  kept  piir<?  Id  all  acics.  arc;  therefore  aiilhenlicHl,  bo  tut  ia  all  coDtro- 
a  of  rtligioii  the  Church  is  finally  to  appeal  unto  Ihem.  Bnl  bc- 
n  those  origmal  tongiii^  era  not  known  to  all  the  people  of  God.  wLo- 
hsTe  rlglit  unto  and  interest  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  commiuided  in- 
Ibe  fear  of  God  to  read  and  search  tliem.  therefore  tbiiy  ure  to  be  Intns- 
lalod  iolo  the  vulgar  language  of  every  nation  unto  which  they  corar. 
that  the  word  of  God  dwelling  plentifully  in  all,  tbcy  may  worship  hint 
in  an  acccptahle  manner,  and  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
tures have  hope. 

"Matt.  V.  18.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pftw, 
one  joL  or  one  little  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fnlAll' 
ed.  Isa.  viiL  20.  To  Uie  law  and  to  the  testimony,  Sec.  Acts  xv.  IS. 
John  V.  46.  John  v.  39.  Search  the  Scripturea,  for  In  Iheni  ye  Itunk 
ye  have  eternal  life  ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  1  Cor.  tit. 
6-28.  Col.  iii.  IS.  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly, "  Ac. 
Rom.  5v.  4. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  tlie  rual  meiits  of  the  qties- 
tions  involved  in  this  article,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  marvellous  appositeness  of  these  Scriptnral  authorities. 
We  have  so  often  been  compelled  to  notice  the  pocoliar 
heaiity  and  force  of  Freabytenan  logic  in  tlie  application  of 
Scriptural  texts,  that  onr  readers  may  be  wellnigh  surfeited, 
as  we  confess  we  are  onrselvea  Too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
says  the  proverb,  is  good  for  nothing.  Nevertheless,  wp 
must  sit  yet  longer  at  the  feast.  Christ  aajd,  "  One  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fultilled"; 
llturefore  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
which  we  now  have  are  anthentical,  and  have  been  kept 
pure  in  all  ages !  It  is  not  easy  to  surpass  this.  But  add, 
tor  the  grrater  edification  of  pious  Presbytariaus,  tKertfare 
the  Bible  of  King  James  is  anthentical,  correctly  translated, 
and  jHirfectly  pure  1  The  marvellous  appositetiess  of  this 
proof  is  in  the  well  known  fact,  that  St.  Matthew,  from 
whom  it  is  taken,  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  and  that 
Hebrew  text  is  lost,  and  we  have  only  a  translation  of  it  1 
.\gain,  "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  ";  M^-^itts,  if 
wo  have  a  religious  controversy  to  settle,  we  must  run  and 
tearn  Hebrew  and  Greek,  for  it  is  only  by  appealing  to  die 
Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  that  we  can  have  a  reasonable 
hope  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Wonderful  logic  1  Wlio 
but  Presbyterians  could  ever  have  coiuj>aseed  it '(  St.  Paul 
found  fault  with  certain  primitive  Christians,  who,  having 
received  the  gift  of  tongues,  were  eager  to  speak  in  tlie 
church  in  unknown  languageju.  He  wishes  tlium  to  show 
more  moderation,  and  to  speak  in  them  only  where  there  ift 
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interpreter.  T/ierefore  the  Scriptuit's  are  to  be  trans- 
ad  into  the  vulgar  tongues,  distrilnited  everywhere  to  all, 
id  in  every  language  I  But,  if  so,  why  did  not  the  apostles 
themselvts draw  tbia  eoticlusion,  so  "good  and  noeeasary" 
ia  the  view  of  our  learned  and  acute  Presbyterian  divines, 
and  give  U3  from  their  own  bands  a  Latin,  a  Syriac,  an 
Arabic,  a  Gallic  New  Testament !  It  ia  singular  bow  much 
gnperior  as  logicians  our  Presbyterian  divines  are  to  the 
apostles,  and  how  inconsistent  the  neglect  of  the  apostico 
must  appear  to  them.  Bot  the  Presbyterians  live  in  modern 
times,  iiave  the  advantages  of  modem  progress,  and  there- 
fore must  naturally  be  supposed  to  Burpaasthe  apostles,  who 
livod  a  long  time  ago,  and  nad  only  the  lights  of  divine  in- 
spiration . 

"We  shall  lustriet  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  article  uudei- 

consideration  to  tliree  questions,  namely :  1.  Are  the  Hebrew 

ipiea  of  the  old  Testament  and  the  Greek  copies  of  tla- 

'ew,  w?iio/t  we  now  poanem,  more  "  anthentieal "  than  the 

itin  Vulgate  ?     2.  Is  there  a  positive  obligation  upon  ull 

len  to  read  the  Scriptures?     And  3.  Is  the  distribution  of 

fhe  Scriptures  to  al!  indiscriminately  in  the  vulgar  toiiguiis  an 

eSectual  way  of  making  tke  word  of  God  dwell  pleiiiijidly  in 

all,  and  of  attaining  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  \ 

1.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  put  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greelt  copies  of  the  bcriptures  we  now  have,  wUl  not  suffer 
by  tlie  comparison;  and  our  Douay  Bible,  made  from  it 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  is  anperior  to  the  version  of  King 
James,  though  this  laet  purpoi-ts  to  be  made  from  the 
ungiual  tongues,  since  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  at  least  as  good 
a  representative  of  the  word  of  God  as  the  modem  copies  in 
Jhe  original  tongues  now  in  our  possessiou,  and  the  Lnglisli 
rsion  made  from  it  is  a  far  better  performance  than  that 
the  translators  appointed  by  the  royal  theologian.  If  we 
eeessed  the  autogi-aphs  of  Moses  and  the  ottier  Jewish 
■writers  in  Hebrew,  and  those  of  the  apostles  themselves  in 
<.ireek,  no  one  would  be  found,  of  course,  to  eonteat  their 
superiority  ;  though,  after  all,  tliey  would  be  fmind  to  agree 
substantially  with  oor  modern  JJible.  But  the  autograph  is 
lost,  and  the  miinascripts  or  printed  copies  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Bibles  are  only  transcriptions  of  other  copies  which 
are  also  lost,  and  which  tliemselves  were  only  transcriptions. 
~  tell  the  nnniber  of  transcriptions  there  Lave  been,  in  aa- 
iding  from  a  modem  Hebrew  Bible  to  Moses,  would  puzzle 
latermen  than  even  Wentminster  divines.     This  being  un- 
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deretood,  it  will  uot  be  disputed  that  our  present  copies  of  tJie 
Hebrew  Bible  may  and  most  have  inistakes  aud  errors,  iinlcas 
indeed  it  be  eontendt'd  that  God  lias  by  a  coatiniial  mimcle  di- 
rected the  hand  of  every  copyist.  These  errors  and  iniBtake&, 
it  is  trne,  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  the  test,  or  prevent  it 
from  representing  the  substance  of  the  dogmas,  mi)rals,  and 
history  recorded  by  the  sacred  penman  ;  but  they  are  bleni- 
isheB,  and  bleinislies  which  place  the  Kebrcw  and  Greek 
text  as  low  as,  and  even  lower  than,  an  early  translntion,  in 
which  there  must  have  been  fewer  chances  of  accidental 
variations,  and  in  which  such  as  did  occnr  were  more  likely 
to  be  corrected.  Such  a  translation  is  the  Latin  Vnlgate,  at 
least  in  the  view  of  Catholics,  wlio  respect,  indeed,  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  copies,  but  are  far  from  considering 
them  the  only  or  eveu  the  most  authentic  monuments  we 
now  have  of  divine  revelation. 

Presbyterians  seem,  in  their  Scriptural  gnotations,  to  in- 
timate that  every  thing,  even  to  a  single  jot  or  comma,  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  is  wrrect ;  but  this,  it  is  well 
known,  is  not  the  fact.  The  several  Hebrew  and  Greek 
mannscripts  extant  ai-e  known  to  differ  from  one  another 
by  Bometiiing  more  than  jots  and  commas.  Wliich  of  tlii«e 
manuscripts  is  the  one  Presbyterians  declare  to  begermino, 
the  one  immediately  inspired  ?  Open  GriesbacL's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  yon  shall  tind  scarcely  a  page 
whicli  does  not  present  various  readings,  all  of  which  are 
supported  by  Greek  manuscripts,  aud  with  no  possible  means 
of  determinmgin  all  cases  which  is  the  genuine  reading. 
\VTio,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  can  unblnshingly  assert  that 
God  by  his  providence  has  so  watched  over  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  copies  of  the  Bible,  that  they  are  alisolutely  pure, 
and  in  nothing  differ  from  the  autographs  tbemselveei 
Kvory  one  who  can  read  a  word  of  Hebrew  aud  Greek,  and 
i-oinpore  editions,  knows  such  an  assertion  to  be  false.  The 
simple  fact,  then,  tliat  the  Old  Testament  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  aud  the  new  in  Greek,  is  not,  then,  in  itself  a  reason 
for  preferring  our  present  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  to 
anthentic  versions,  possessing  the  requisite  qualities.  The 
Latin  Vnlgate  may,  then,  represent  the  word  of  God  as  well 
as  the  received  Hebrew  text,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say  tlint 
in  many  things  it  actually  does  represent  it  even  better. 
Not  to  enter  too  far  into  Biblical  criticiBm,  we  select  a  couple 
of  examples  from  mauv  others  we  might  adduce.  Genesis, 
iv.  8,  we  read  in  the  V  ulgate,  "  And  Cain  said  to  liis  brother 
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Abel,  Let  aago  forth  abroad.  Arn3  wlien  they  were  in  the 
ti(;]d,  Cain  rose  up  againat  his  brother  Abel  aud  slew  him." 
In  tlie  Ilolirevf  the  words  let  u*  go  forth  ahrond,  ure  want 
ing,  and  heuce  the  royal  theologians  in  the  Protestunt  ver- 
sion tranelate,  "And  Cain  talked  with  Abel,  his  brother  ; 
and  itcaiue  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain 
rose  11])  against  his  brother  and  slew  him."  Tlie  Vnlgate 
here  is  far  preferable  to  the  Hebrew,  and  Moses  mnfit  have 
written  as  in  the  Vulgate,  and  not  as  in  the  modern 
Hebrew.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Sop- 
tnugint  has  these  woi-da,  "  Let  uego  forth  abroad,"  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jerusalem  has  them,  and  so  has  the  Pentateuch  of 
tlio  Samaritans ;  and  this  last  must  be  for  the  learned  high 
authority.  Hence  St.  Jerome,  who  had  the  Snuiaritan 
Peotatench  under  his  eyes,  was  induced  to  retain  the  read- 
ing which  we  have  in  the  Vulgate.  The  context  itself  con- 
firms this  reading.  The  modern  Hebrew  says  that  Cain 
B)>oke  to  Abel,  but,  unless,  we  add  tlie  words  in  the  Vul- 
gate, he  is  made  to  speak  witiioat  saying  any  thing.  More- 
over, if  we  admit  that  Cain  said,  *'  Let  us  go  forth  abroad." 
the  following  words.  "And  when  llicy  were  in  tlie  tieid," 
<fcc.,  come  in  naturally,  and  with  perfect  propriety.  Here 
are  sufficient  considerations  for  preferring  tue  reading  of 
the  Vulgate  to  that  of  the  modern  Hebrew. 

The  other  example  we  select  is  Ps.  xxi.  IT,  "  Tliey  have 
dug  my  hands  and  feet,"  said  in  reference  to  Christ  on  tlie 
cioss.  Tlie  modern  Hebrew  text,  however,  has,  instead  of 
"they  have  dug,"  the  words  "like  a  lion."  But  so  uiiten- 
able  is  this  latter  reading,  that  Protestants  generally,  and 
even  the  Weatminstcr  divines  tbeiiiBclves,  notwitlmtanding 
they  foimd  out  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  absolutely  pure,  be- 
cause not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  the  law  was  to  pass  away,  reject 
it  and  adopt  that  of  tlie  Vulgate  and  othc^r  vorsions.  There 
is  no  need  of  multiplying  examples  in  support  of  a  point 
which  no  learned  Protestant  disputes.  The  rule  to  he  laid 
dowu  is,  that  the  best  reading  is  not  always  that  of  llie 
Hobrew  or  Greek,  hut  is  to  he  determined  by  a  cautious  and 
judicious  comparison  of  the  texts  of  ancient  manuscripts 
nud  versions. 

The  merits  of  the  Vulgate,  as  a  translation,  far  exceed 
those  of  any  modern  version.  It  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
St.  .lerome.  whose  reputation  for  learning  and  skill  in  the 
oriental  languages  stands  unrivalled,  and  who  had  far  better 
opportmiiticB  than  we  now  have  of  ohtiiining  the  liest  He- 
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brew  and  Greek  maunscripts,  since  he  lived  at  the  time 
when  the  great  Alexandrian  library  was  still  in  ita  glorj. 
Moi-eoverjlie  was  admirably  well  acquainted  witli  Uio  conn- 
try,  the  usages,  the  lawe,  and  the  lustory  of  the  Jews,  and 
he  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  his  task.  Hence  his  translation  vas  Bonn 
adopted  by  the  whole  church,  and  acquired  from  this  fact 
a  higher  stamp  of  aatheiiticity  tlian  could  be  obtained  by 
the  mere  skill  of  a  translator;  because  divine  Providence 
could  not  suffer  any  hut  an  authentic  copy  of  the  precious 
deposite  of  divine  i-evelation  to  become  current  in  the 
clinrch.  This  consideration  weighed  with  the  fathers  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  in  declaring  the  Vulgate  to  be  an 
antltentjc  copy  of  the  word  of  God,  and  their  Judgment  has 
been  conhrmed  by  the  most  learned  and  impartial  Protee- 
tante.  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  original  tongues,  are  often  wretched  performances, 
and  sometimes  shameful  comiptions  of  the  word  of  God. 
The  version  of  King  James,  tliough  freed  from  many  wUful 
corruptions  and  alterations,  yet  contains  many  nnwarrant- 
able  errors,  and  pernicious  additions  and  mutilations,  as  our 
authors  easily  eBtahlish.  We  refer  the  reader  on  thia  puint 
to  Ward's  Errata,  and  also  to  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertations. 

2.  But  we  pass  to  our  second  question,  namely.  Is  tliere 
a  positive  obugation  upon  all  men  to  read  the  Bible  ?  Our 
Presbyterian  tiivines  say  authorit-itively  tliat  there  is,  but 
without  satisfying  us  that  they  are  right.  No  obJigatiou 
should  be  assumed  to  be  binding  on  ail  men,  nnlcss  eetab- 
lished  by  irrefragable  proofs,  and,  in  tlie  present  case,  unless 
established  by  clear  and  undeniable  Scriptural  authority. 
Presbyterians  hold  that  the  Scrlptui'es  aione  are  the  sutb- 
dent  and  the  sole  rule  of  fiiitb  and  practice,  ajid  that  they 
clearly  and  sufRciently  expound  all  the  duties  of  Christians. 
Then  they  cannot  assume  that  all  men  are  bound  to  r^ad 
the  Scriptures,  nnless  they  can  prove  it  by  a  cleai-  and  un- 
disputable  command  from  the  Scriptures  tLemselves.  But 
where  ia  the  Scriptm-al  text  which  declares  it  to  be  the  iluty 
of  all  men  to  read  the  Bible?  The  Confession  of  Faim 
relies  on  the  pjissage  from  St,  John,  "  Search  the  Scriptures; 
for  in  them  ye  tliink  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  are  they 
whicli  testify  of  me:  but  this  in  reality  proves  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  Bj'  nsuding  the  chapter  from  which  this  text 
i(i  taiien,  it  will  bo  seen  that  our  Lord,  by  the  cure  of  an  in- 
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at  the  pond  Probatica,  on  tlie  Sahljath  day,  incnrred 
lie  displeasnre  of  tlie  Jews,  who  even  thought  of  pntting 
iiQ  to  death.  Against  these  Jews,  against  these  enveuomed 
enemies,  he  argnes  to  prove  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and 
refers  them  to  the  Scriptures,  and  bids  them  study  them  at- 
tentively, for  they  bear  testimony  for  him.  Now,  how  from 
this  can  it  be  inferred  that  it  is  positively  obligatory  upon 
Christians,  and  especially  upon  all  men,  to  read  the  Bible? 
In  the  first  place,  the  Presbyterian  who  reads  this  passage  in 
the  original  tongue  must  find  that  the  word  search  may  be 
in  the  indicative  mood,  as  well  as  in  the  imperative,  and 
that  the  translation  might  have  been,  without  any  impro- 

Eriety,  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
nve  eteniai  life ;  now  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 
St.  Cyril,  who  was  at  least  as  good  a  Greek  scholar  as  were 
King -James's  translators,  so  interprets  it,  and  some  modem 
"rotestants  do  the  same.  In  this  case,  the  words  of  our 
n-d  do  not  contain  even  the  shadow  of  a  command.  Now, 
J'resbyterian  has  no  possible  way  to  determine  whether  the 
^  ispired  writer  used  the  indicative  mood  or  the  imperative ; 
ana  here  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  obscurity  of  Scripture  on  a 
duty  which  Presbyterians  must  hold  to  l>e  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

But  suppose  the  verb  to  be  in  the  imperative  mood,  still 
no  obligation  npon  all  Christians  to  read  the  Bible  can  be 
deduced.  The  words  quoted  were  addressed  to  the  Jews, 
who  denied  the  mission  of  Christ, — not  to  Christians  at 
large,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  a  precept;  they  were 
said,  moreover,  only  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
only  Scriptures  then  in  existence,  and  merely  imply,  that, 
if  the  Jews  had  attentively  read  the  Old  Testament,  they 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  au- 
thority. As  much  as  to  say,  If  ye  were  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  in  which  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  ye  would 
not  reject  me,  for  they  bear  witness  to  me.  Suppose  a 
Christian,  argning  against  a  Mahometan,  should  say.  Read 
attentively  the  Koran,  and  you  will  find  a  splendid  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  Jesus  Clirist;  who  could  thence  conclude 
that  he  intended  to  assert  that  there  is  an  obligation  upon 
idl  Christians  to  read  the  Koran  ?  How,  then,  is  it  possible 
from  the  words  in  question  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  posi- 
tive obligation  upon  all  men  to  road  the  Bible!  Presby- 
terians hold  that  all  obligations  are  clearly  expressed  m 
Scripture,     Then,  on  their  own  grouiid^i,  if  all  men  are  un- 
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der  obligation  to  read  tlitj  Biblo.  it  must  be  clearly  expr-.-sscJ 
in  the  SLTiptureB, — say,  as  clearly  lu  the  obligations  contain- 
ed in  the  ten  commiiiidnietitji.  But  it  is  uot  so  expressed  ; 
juid  therefore,  on  their  owu  ground,  we  have  the  right  In 
ooiK^ludo  the  obligation  does  not  exist. 

We  have  here  disposed  of  the  only  text  which  Presbyteri- 
ans adduce  in  support  of  tlie  obligation  in  question.  Other 
texts  might  have  been  adduced,  but  none  which  pi-ove  any 
thine  beyond  the  utility  of  reading  the  Scriptures, — a  point 
whitin,  when  coupled  with  the  proper  preparation  and  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  reader,  we  by  no  means  contest. 
The  precept  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  "  .Attend  to  reading,'" 
1  Tim.  iv.  13,  might  perhaps  be  alleged  ;  but  it  is  obvions 
that  St.  Paul  in  that  epistle  is  pointing  out  the  dntieft  of  v 
clergyman,  not  of  each  individual  Christian ;  and  we  grant 
that  reading  in  general,  but  especially  the  Seriptnres,  is  not 
only  useful)  but  necessary,  for  a  clergyman. 

Wliat  we  have  said  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  positive 
obligation  or  duty  of  all  men  to  read  the  Rible ;  but  we  go 
further,  and  say  that  the  admission  of  such  an  obligation  is 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  paternal  and  merciful  providence  of  God  in  the  govern- 
uieut  of  men.  If  it  had  been  obligatory  upon  all  men  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  the  apostles  would  have  written  tbem 
in,  or  at  least  translated  them  into,  all  languages,  which  thev 
did  not  do;  and  we  learn  from  St.  Iren^eus,  that  wbofe 
nations  embi-aced  Christianity,  among  whom  not  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  was  to  be  found.    The  apostles,  indeed,  com- 

Cd  a  symbol  or  creed,  and  directed  that  every  one  should 
I  it  by  heart  before  baptism  ;  but  the  creed  is  short,  and 
to  learn  it  ia  comparatively  an  easy  task ;  whereas  the  Sible 
is  a  large  volume,  and  it  is  no  trifling  labor  to  commit  it  all 
to  memory.  Moreover,  for  fifteen  centuries,  to  obtain  a 
Bible  was  not  a  little  difficult,  and  few  could  go  to  the  labor 
and  expense  of  copying  it.  Who  can  calmly  assert  that  there 
is  a  strict  moral  oldigation  upon  all  men  even  to  learn  rtf«d- 
ing?  To  admit  the  assertion,  that  to  rea<l  the  Bible  is  strictly 
obligatory  upon  all,  would  be  to  transform  the  great  mass 
of  men  into  a  set  of  prevaricate  re,  and  to  impeach  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  for  fifteen  hundred  years  left  the  world 
without  that  easy  means  of  producing  and  obtaining  lx>ofcs 
at  cheap  rates  which  we  now  i 


Finally,  reading  the  Scriptures  can  be  maintained  to  be 
obligatory  upon  all  men.  only  on  the  suppoaitiou,  that  with- 
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■t  tbem  it  is  iuipossililo  to  nttnin  to  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
%n  fiiitli  and  morals.  Bnt  tliis  supposition  is  iiuidmissible. 
WTrrsal  experience,  from  the  times  of  the  apoetlea  who 
Hre  UB  the  creed,  proves  that  tneii  do  and  caii  come  to  a 
Biowledge  of  the  rhtties  anil  the  myateriuti  of  faith  more 
jiaily,  and  more  Biirely,  by  learning  their  catechism  and 
liatening  to  their  pastors,  than  by  reading  the  Bible,  which 
does  not  and  never  was  intended  to  contain  a  clear  and 
fiuecinct  summary  of  Christian  doctrine.  "  There  is,"  says 
St.  Francis  de  Sales, "  the  same  difference  between  the  word 
of  God  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  same  wonl 
LIS  contained  in  the  catechism  and  tlie  instructions  of  tlie 
pastor,  that  there  is  between  a  nnt  covered  with  its  hard 
sliell,  and  the  same  nnt  broken  and  laid  open  before  you." 
For  the  mass  of  mankind,  at  least,  the  nut  nmst  be  broken 
and  laid  open,  before  they  can  perceive  and  eat  its  delicioiia 
i-ontents.  The  real  obligation,  the  real  necessity,  is  to  learn, 
not  tlie  Bible  so  called,  but  the  Christian  doctrine,  which 
can  be  done,  and  effectually,  without  ever  handling  a  book. 
Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  various  Protestant 
seote  call  Christian  doctrine  is  not  teamed  from  reading  the 
Bible.  The  Presbyterian  cliild  learns  Presbyterian isiii,  not 
from  the  Bible,  but  from  his  Sunday-school  teacher,  his 
manual,  and  the  inetructions  of  his  parents  and  his  pastor. 
Even  tTnitariaus,  who  discard  all  creeds  and  confessions, 
have  their  catechisms  and  manuals,  through  whioh  they  in- 
doctrinate their  children  in  their  dogmas  against  dogmas, 
thuir  creed  against  creeds.  No  sect  relies  on  reading  the 
Bible  alone  as  the  means  of  obtaining  or  of  imparting  what 
it  holds  to  be  Christian  doctrine.  We  say  tnily.  then,  uni- 
versal experience  is  against  the  supposition  in  question,  and 
"Sie  universal  practice  of  all  those  who  ius.st  that  reading 
lie  Bible  is  strictly  obligatory  on  all  Christians  affords 
mple  evidence,  that,  however  convenient  tliey  may  tind  it 
It  make  such  a  profession,  they  in  reality  bebeve  no  sucli 
bing. 

t  3.  We  are  now  led  to  the  third  and  last  question,  namely, 
I  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  to  all  indiscriminately  an 
ictiial  way  of  making  the  word  of  God  dwell  jilentimlly 
I  all,  and  of  attaining  tlie  end  foi' which  it  was  given? 
He  unhesitatingly  say  that  It  is  not,  nitd  that  mankind  have 
tntiieesed  no  greater  folly,  since  tliu  reformation,  than  the 
lage  which  has  obtained,  more  especially  from  the  early 
I'ar'  of  the  present  century,  for  disirihuting  Bibles  every- 
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where,  in  all  places,  to  all  sort*  of  pei-soiif.  and  in  all 
laiiguageB.  This  rage,  this  mitTiia,  is  merely  an  iinpeacb- 
jneut  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  lilessL-d  apostles.  The  apostles, 
the  heralds  of  evangelical  doctrine,  never  dreamed  of  a  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles  as  a  means  of  establishing  and  propa- 
gating Christianity.  We  have  a  detailed  acconnt  of  the 
missions  of  St.  Paul  throughout  nearly  the  whole  known 
world,  yet  nowhwre  do  we  hnd  that  he  was  anxions  to  pro- 
cure copies  of  the  Bible,  and  tliat  lie  distributed  them  at 
random.  The  same  blessed  apostle  in  fiis  Epistles  enters 
into  many  minute  details  of  Christian  life,  but  never  does 
a  syllable  escape  him  about  copying  and  distributing  Bibles. 
The  apostles  taught  and  instructed  the  heathen  and  the 
faithful,  not  by  books,  but  viva  voce,  or  by  preaching : 
because  they  had  received  from  their  divine  Master  the 
solemn  injunction  to  "jtreach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature," 
and  because  the  great  work  of  the  conversion  and  GaucCiti- 
cation  of  men,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  can  be  snc- 
cessfuUy  performed  only  by  living  men,  and  not  by  a  dead 
book.  Hence,  the  general  maxim  of  8t.  Paul  was,  "  Faith 
comes  by  hearing,  —Jidea  ex  auditu, — not  by  reading. 
This  is  the  process  and  economy  of  nature.  It  is  little  Imb 
than  folly  to  suppose  that  science  can  be  communicated  uid 
diffused  without  living  teachers.  The  practice  and  common 
sense  of  mankind  are  opposed  to  the  plan  of  learning  with- 
out a  teacher,  from  books  alone ;  and  if  sometimes  adopted 
by  a  few  through  necessity,  it  is  only  at  great  exj>enBe  and 
trouble.  Those  who  do  adopt  it  never  become  tlioroughly 
learned ;  their  knowledge  is  never  complete  and  esact ;  and 
tliey  constantly  expose  tliemselves  to  disappointments  and 
blunders,  from  which  those  who  have  had  tlie  benefit  of  the 
more  usual  and  less  defective  methods  are  free.  Only  a  few, 
again,  can  learn  any  thing  by  this  metliod;  the  bulk  of 
mankind  can  learn  nothing  by  it  Yet  the  difBciilty  of 
learning  any  thing  positive  in  religion  fmm  the  study  of  a 
book,  especially  of  a  book  never  intended  to  be  a  summary 
of  doctrine,  or  a  clear  and  appropriate  introduction  to  re- 
ligious truth,  is  mucli  greater. 

If  the  whole  secret  of  propagating  Christian  doctrini* 
consisted  in  the  multiplication  and  distribution  of  copies  of 
the  Bible,  and  not  in  tlio  oral  teaching  of  divinely  appointed 
instructers,  would  the  apostle  have  ever  referred  us  to  thes." 
stages  in  the  Cliristian  ministry, — "And  some  Christ  c»ve 
to  lie  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  others  evangelists. 
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and  otlierB  piistora  and  teaobere,  for  the  jxTfeetion  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  mmietrj,"  Eph.  iv.  11,  12  J 
Would  he  not  have  said.  And  some  Christ  gave  to  be 
•■nlporieurs,  or  distributors  of  Bibles,  others  buyers  and 
sellers  of  Bibles,  others  transcribers  or  printei-s  of  Bibles. 
others  paper  or  ink  makers,  others  rag-merchants,  and  others 
raff-collectors  i  for  in  this  stranee  system,  these  are  all 
valuable  and  necessary  Tnembera  or  the  sacred  hierarchy. 

It  is  not  the  mere  bearing  or  reading  of  the  word  of  God 
that  avails  ne,  but  the  proper  nnderstanding  of  it,  and 
especially  the  fruit  we  gather  from  it  Scripture  itself  as- 
serts, "  Not  the  hearers  of  tlie  law,  but  the  tioers  thereof, 
shall  he  blessed  before  God."  And  there  was  more  Christian 
virtue,  piety,  humility,  d isinte rested u ess,  contempt  of  riches, 
Christian  heroism,  in  those  ages  in  which  Bibles  had  not  be- 
come as  common  as  stones,  than  there  is  now.  We  read 
often  reports  of  eoramitteee  who  congratulate  themselves, 
that,  within  a  year,  or  a  shorter  period,  there  have  been 
more  Bibles  distributed  than  were  ever  transcribed  or  printed 
[irior  to  the  present  centnry ;  but  We  find  none  to  read 
which  speak  of  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  Christian 
virtnes.  Paper-makers,  printers,  and  booksellers  may  find 
cause  of  gratulation  in  tiiis  multiplicatiou  and  distribution 
of  Bibles,  but  the  Christian  none,  unless  he  sees  men  in  the 
same  proportion  becoming  meek  and  humble,  charitable  and 
Hplf-denying,  rising  above  the  world  while  in  it,  and  liviag 
only  for  God  and  heaven.  We  regret  to  say  that  there  is 
little  reason  for  supposing  that  a  moral  reformation  at  all 
keeps  pace  with  the  multiplication  and  distribution  of 
Bibles,  There  are  too  many  who  can  subscribe  to  the  moral 
of  what  we  know  in  one  instance  to  have  occurred,  A 
pious  Protestant  lady  offered  a  Bible  to  a  plain  common- 
sense  man.  "  Begone  with  your  Bibles,"  was  his  indignant 
reply.  "Before  you  began  distributing  them,  the  boys 
would  Jump  over  my  fence  and  steal  mj  peaciies  ;  now  they 
break  the  fence  down  to  steal  more  freely." 

Tlic  Bible  mania,  indeed,  makes  "  the  word  of  God  dwell 
more  plentifully  in  all,"  but  it  is  in  the  shape  of  dead  letters, 
covered  in  ink,  and  buried  in  paper.  If  this  be  the  "  dwel- 
ling of  the  word  "  which  the  blessed  apostle  meant,  we  have 
undoubtedly  reached  the  last  degree  of  perfection ;  but  if 
he  spoke  of  another  dwelling  of  thi'  vora  of  God,  we  may, 
for  aught  that  appears,  have  fallen  back  not  a  little.  We  ao 
not  find  among  tliese  Bible-maniacs  any  who  seem  inclined 
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to  reiionnee  every  tiling  on  eartb,  to  denv  themselves,  take 
lip  their  cross,  and  foUow  Christ.  We  tiave  not  heard  of 
many  who  have  sold  all  they  hid,  that  thoy  miyht  buy  the 
pearl  of  evangelical  poverty.  We  read  of  St.  Anthony,  that, 
on  bearing  these  words,  "  Qo  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  th? 
poor,"  he  immediately  put  this  lesson  of  evangelie-al  perfec- 
tion in  practice.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  similar  inatancen 
as  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  One  thine  w-e 
know,  that  many  tliere  are  who  seldom  or  never  take  a  Bible 
in  their  hand,  who  yet  have  constantly  in  their  minds,  in 
their  hearts,  and  in  their  daily  life  the  words  of  St.  PanL 
'*  Whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all 
things  for  the  glory  of  God  " ;  aud  we  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  these  are  they  in  whom  the  word  of  God  dwelL- 
plentifully,  even  though  they  know  not  how  to  read ;  and 
we  cannot  be  blamed  for  prefeiTing  these  to  the  proud  and 
wordly-minded,  though  able  to  boast  of  a  house  fnll  of 
Bibles. 

It  were  well  if  sterility  of  good  works  were  the  oolv  con- 
sequence of  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  the  word  of  God. 
But  this  distribution  is  not  only  inadequate  to  the  prodnction 
of  good,  but  it  has  been  and  cannot  fail  to  be  the  occasion,  if 
not  the  direct  cause,  of  serious  and  enormous  evils.  A  thing 
may  be  in  itself  good  and  holy,  and  yet  not  be  fitting  for  all, 
— nay,  even  be  most  prejudicial  to  those  who  are  only  pre- 
pared to  abuse  it.  Hence,  the  oliurch,  while  revering  the 
word,  and  preserving  it  with  an  affection  and  fidelity  of 
which  Pi-otestants  can  form  no  conception,  has  yet  always 
protested  against  this  Protestant  mania,  for  mania  it  is.  She 
■obeys  the  words  of  Christ, "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine  " ;  and  this  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  indiscriminately  to  all  sort*i  of  persoas, 
whether  prepared  to  receive  and  read  it  with  the  properdis 
positions,  with  due  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  or  not,  is 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  precept  contained  in  these  word* 
of  onr  Lord.  The  Scriptures  are  holy,  a  treasure  of  infinite 
value  to  the  Christian  eburch  ;  but  they  are  profitable  only 
to  such  as  are  initiated  into  and  well  grounded  in  Christian- 
ity ;  to  others,  they  are  in  general  poisonous  and  destructive. 
From  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  those  not  prepared  to  prof- 
it by  it  has  resulted  tlie  wildest  and  maddest  fanaticism ; 
and  the  "  thousand  and  one  "  sects  which  have  afflicted  the 
Cliristian  world  since  Luther,  and  which  every  right-minded 
niitn  must  deeply  deplore,  owe  their  origin  to  no  other  caust-. 
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Puople  reiuliii^  tlie  BiUk'  liavf,  jis  St.  I'aiil  cuinplains,  1  Tiiri. 
i.  7,  loarnod  to  ussiiine  Clie  title  of  Boclors  of  the  Law, 
though  "understanding  neither  iba  things  they  Bay,  nor 
wliereof  tliey  affirm,"  Ttfany  by  this  reading  haveloat  their 
faith ;  and.  indt-ed,  if  the  apparent  contradictions  found  in 
the  Bible  give  no  little  Ironhle  even  to  the  learned,  and  have 
been  the  occasion  of  voluminotis  coramentariee,  what  temp- 
tations nnist  they  not  offer  to  a  mere  sciolist!  Voltaire 
thon<;ht  there  was  no  more  effectnal  way  of  speading  infidel- 
ity than  by  tlie  Bible  explained  in  Itie  own  way;  and  the 
erand  means  on  which  uii believers  of  our  day  rely  for  spread- 
ing their  creed  of  unbelief  is  tlie  same.  Deprive  them  of 
these  apparent  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  objiotions  which  tliey  iind  or  suppose  they  find 
in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  they  would  have  very  few 
arguments  with  which  to  perplex  the  unlearned  and  captivate 
the  conceited  and  vain.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  im- 
minent danger  young  persons  particnlarly  must  run  of  ship- 
vrrecking  their  purity  and  chastity,  when  they  read  the  im- 
pure actions  related  in  the  Old  Testament  in  all  tlie  simplici- 
ty of  primitive  manners  ?  Alas  1  tliey  need  not  so  mucti  to 
inflame  their  passions,  and  it  will  be  well  if  they  escape  with- 
out approving  even  in  theory  some  crimes  which  tiiev  find  to 
have  been  committed  by  persons  eminent,  in  general,  for  tlieir 
good  qualities  and  de&is !  AVe  could  easily  enlarge  on  this 
topic,  but  forbear,  lest  we  fall  into  the  very  mconveniencewe 
are  speaking  against.  It  is,  liowever,  a  topic  well  worthy 
the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  affect  to  be  bo  shocked 
with  certain  passages  in  our  Moral,  Tlmologies,  not  intended 
for  general  reudine,  but  simply  to  prepare  the  moral  physi- 
cian for  treating  the  moral  mscafies  which,  unhappily,  he  is 
but  too  sure  to  encounter  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Looking  to  the  littie  good  and  the  enormous  evils  which  re- 
sult from  this  indiscriminate  distribution  of  Bibles,  to  the 
character  of  the  book  itself,  and  its  utter  untitness  to  serve 
the  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  or  as  the  introduction 
religions  truth,  its  obscurities  and  acknowledged  ditlicni- 
6,  many  of  which  baffle  the  skill  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  commentators,  andtheeaseand  readiness  with  whicli 
the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  itto  their  own  destruction, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  a  more  ineffectual  and  absurd 
if  making  the  word  of  God  dwell  plentifully  in  all,  and 
wer  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  than  tliis  pi-n- 
by  ProtcstiiTits.  cunld  not  eiisily  be  dfvised. 
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But  we  come  at  leiigtli  to  tlie  last  two  ai-tiolea  of  tlio  t-bap- 
ter  on  the  Soriptnres.  We  give  tbera  together,  for  they  both 
mean  the  eame  tiling,  and  togetlier  form  a  euitable  keystone 
to  the  arch  of  Presbyterian  ism.     They  are  as  follows : — 

"Art.  IX.  The  infallible  rule  of  intRrpretation  of  Scripture  is  the 
Scripture  itself;  and  therefore,  when  there  is  a  qu(«lion  about  the  true 
and  full  sense  of  any  Scripture  (which  h  not  manifold,  but  one),  it  uay 
tie  searched  and  known  from  other  places  tliut  epeak  more  cleurlf.  X. 
The  Supreme  Judge,  by  whom  all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  de- 
termined, and  oil  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  iloc- 
Crines  of  men,  and  private  spirits  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  a:u- 
lonce  we  ore  to  rrel,  can  be  no  other  than  th&'Iloly  Spirit  e|ii?akiiig  in  Ibe 

"Acta  rv.  15,  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets,  as  it  Is 
written,  John  v.  46.  Forhad  ye  believed  Moseg  ye  would  have  believed 
me,  for  he  wrote  ot  me.  Matt,  xxii.  29,  31.  Ye  do  error,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God.     Eph.  iv.  30,     Acts  xsriii.  2fi." 

Singular  articles  these !  Reduced  to  plain  English,  they 
are  simply.  Scripture  interprets  itself,  and  Wod  ia  the  su- 
preme judge  of  religious  controversies.  The  proofs  ia  the 
notes  are  in  keeping  with  the  assertions  in  the  text.  They 
have,  however,  the  merit,  if  not  of  proving  the  assertions,  at 
least  that  of  disproving  them.  They  show  us  onr  blessed 
Lord  reasoning  from  the  Scriptures  against  the  Jews,  and  in 
his  own  person  ^ivin^  them  an  example  and  establishing  the 
necessityof  a  ^in^  tribunal,  a  speaking  judge,  for  the  iniep- 
pretation  of  Scripture  and  the  determining  of  controverstea 
of  religion.  So  far  as  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  the  oc- 
casion he  found  for  correcting  the  Jews  in  their  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  can  count  for  any  thing,  tht-y  establish 
the  contrary  of  what  they  were  brought  to  prove.  It  is  re- 
markable how  difficult  it  is  for  Presbyterians  to  quote  any 
Scriptural  authority  in  their  defence  which  does  not  make 
against  them.  There  is  a  providenoe  in  this,  cheering  to 
the  faithful,  but  which  should  make  Presbyterians  fear  and 
tremble. 

But,  in  these  articles,  we  have  the  secret  arrived  at  by  our 
Presbyterian  divines  as  the  reaultof  their  long  and  laborioos 
researches.  It  is  now  laid  open  before  as.  Come,  ye  jneu 
of  the  Old  School,  of  the  New  School,  Cumberland  ajid  all 
other  species  of  Presbyterians,  ye  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
i,  Uni  versa  lists,  and  hearken  to 


tists,  Methodists,  Unitarians, 

this  lesson  of  profouudest  wisdom  1     Wlij 

and  quarrel,  why  worry  and  devour 


in  dispuU' 
other,  about  the 
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irious  matters  which  separate  you  one  from  anotlier?  Let 
^  le  Bible  decide.  Ca]lfortbwitha"wor]d'8conventioti"of 
'bD  the  Betrte  ;  let  them  assemble ;  let  the  Bible  l>e  placed  rev- 
erently on  a  stand  ;  let  all  keep  silence ;  the  book  will  open 
it-s  mouth,  ntter  a  sentence,  and  all  your  controversies  will 
be  settled,  and  ye  will  all  bow  down  in  meek  and  hninblc 
snlimissiun.  How  simple  and  easy  1  What  a  pity  men 
should  not  have  discovered  this  admirable  method  of  settling 
eoiitroversiea,  before  the  "WeBtminster  divineal  Alas!  the 
controversy  between  sectarians  Je  precisely  as  to  what  the  de- 
'-'iionof  the  Bible  is! 

Presbyterians,  however,  have  been  driven  to  adopt  this 
le  by  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  steering  between 
0  formidable  sand-bars.  If  they  acknowledged  in  the 
church  an  always  living  and  divinely  instituted  tribunal  for 
the  determination  of  controversies,  it  was  all  over  with  then^  ; 
for  that  tribunal  existed  at  the  birth  of  Presbyterianism,  and 
had  condemned  it ;  and  on  the  other  band,  they  were  ashamed 
to  avow,  in  just  so  many  words,  that  every  one  interprets  tlie 
Bible  as  he  thinks  proper.  If  the  first,  they  condemned 
themselves,  and  must,  to  be  consistent,  retnro  to  the  church  ; 
if  the  second,  then  they  must  adopt  an  absurdity  too  gross 
even  for  them  to  swallow.  "What,  then,  conid  they  do? 
Mystify  themselves  and  others  with  high-sounding  woivis, 
meaTiingnotliing,  They  must  say,  Scripture  interprets  itself, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  supreme  judge  of  controversies. 
But  as  the  Holy  Ghost  decides,  according  to  them,  only  as 
apeakinff  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  the  Bible  has  never  been' 
heard  to  nttcr  a  single  syllable,  they  gain  not)iing,  but  are 
ultimately  reduced  to  the  rule,  Each  one  understands  the 
Scriptures  as  he  chooses, — the  groat  fundamental  principle 
of  Protestantism,  and  nearly  the  only  one  in  which  all  Prot- 
^  (tants  are  able  to  agree.  So,  after  all,  in  trying  to  avoid 
ae  sand-bar,  they  stick  fast  on  the  other,  or  as  one  of  our 
'former  legislators  would  express  it,  "  In  keeping  clear  of 
SkiUer,  they  run  foul  of  Charybogua." 

We  do  not  intend,  on  this  occasion,  to  give  the  various 
and  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  necessity  or  of  tlie  fact  of  a 
living  tribunal  m  the  Christian  Church  for  determining  relig- 
jouB  controversies.  Bat  we  may  say,  the  tribunal  alleged  by 
Presbyterians  is  obviously  no  tribunal  at  all ;  and  the  fact, 
that  they  are  ashamed  to  avow  it,  and  seek  in  every  possible 
way  to  disguise  it,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  principle 
of  private  interpretation,  or,  if  not,  it  has  already  been  several 
Voi.  vi-ie. 
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times  and  amply  refuted  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  It  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  ad- 
duce a  couple  of  edifying  commentaries  on  the  Presbyterian 
rule,  supplied  by  the  very  volume  before  us. 

In  the  Form  of  Government^  p.  364,  we  read, — "  To  the 
General  Assembly  belongs  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  con- 
troversies respecting  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  reprovhig, 
warning,  or  bearing  testimony  against  error  in  doctrine,  or 
immorality  in  practice,  in  any  church,  presbytery,  or  synod, 
of  suppressing  schismatical  contentions  and  dispu- 
tations ; "  and  on  page  378,  that  the  Presbyterian  minister 
who  preaches  at  the  ordination  of  a  candidate  is  to  propose 
to  him  the  following  questions : — *'  Do  you  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ?  Do  yon  sin- 
cerely receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this 
Church  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 

Scriptures? Do  you   promise  mbjecUon   to  your 

hretkren  in  the  Lord  ? "  To  all  these  questions  the  candidate 
answers  in  the  affirmative. 

AVell  done,  O  ye  learned  divines  !  These  lessons  of  sub- 
mission given  to  the  candidate  are  admirable  ;  these  enact- 
ments to  enforce  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  truly  edifying  !  But,  dear  friends,  how  could 
you  so  soon  and  so  completely  forget  and  abandon  your 
cherished  and  favorite  doctrine  ?  How  could  you  write  one 
thing  in  the  beginning  of  your  book,  and  give  it  such  a  flat 
denial  in  the  end  ?  How  could  you  establish  one  principle 
in  the  Confesfiion^  and  a  contrary  principle  in  the  rorm,  oi 
Government  ?  Indeed,  most  amiable  doctors,  you  hardly  . 
treat  us  fairly.  Which  are  we  to  believe,  the  Confession  or 
the  Form  of  Government  f  In  one  place  you  tell  us  the 
Scripture  and  the  Scripture  alone  can  interpret  itself ;  and 
now  in  another,  instead  of  the  Scriptures,  you  give  us  the  de- 
cisions of  the  General  Assembly.  You  told  us  that  the  su- 
preme judge  in  controversies  can  be  none  other  than  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  now,  when  controversies  arise  among  you, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  "  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in 
the  S(*riptures,"  you  modestly  invest  the  General  Assembly 
with  ^'  the  power  of  deciding  all  controversies."  In  the  Con- 
fe.isio?)  you  solemnly  assert  that  *'  the  decrees  of  councils,  the 
opinions  of  ancient  writers,  the  doctrines  of  men,  and  private 
spirits,"  are  to  be  brought  only  before  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
judge,  "  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scriptures' ;  and 
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now  you  snininon  iih  before  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly, 
tliat  IS  to  eay,  before  a  couple  of  hundred  of  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  a  like  uuinlicr  of  Presbyterian  elders!  You 
were  tclliiiff  us,  a  moment  ago,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  epeaks 
only  througii  the  Scriptures ;  and  now  you  tell  ns,  that  lie 
speaks  thruusih  the  Preabyterian  elders  of  the  United  States! 
Iteally,  gentlemen,  this  obliviousness  on  your  part  is  too  bad, 
altijgetlier  too  bad.  Alas  for  the  poor  candidate  1  Howde- 
pliii-able  is  his  fate  !  After  having  received  the  assuranoe 
of  having  no  other  interpreter  of  Scripture  than  Scripture 
itself,  and  no  other  judge  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in 
the  Scriptures,  be  now  finds  that  all  was  a  delusion,  and  that 
he  niiiat  tamely  promise  subjection  to  his  brethi-en,  and  fol- 
low tlieir.decifiiOD,  or  be  ignominiously  dismissed  and  branded 
for  life. 

Alaa  !  how  many  lies  does  that  first  lie  render  necessary  1 
Thus  it  is  that  error  must  necessarily  stamp  all  its  proceed- 
iugs  with  contradiction  and  lie,  Mantitaestiniquitassihi. 
Protestants,  and  Presbyterians  in  particular,  were  at  first 
most  obstroporous  against  all  authority  ;  for  tliis  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  be  able  to  wrest  a  jtortion  of  the  faithful  from 
their  legitimate  pastors.  But  having  done  this,  and  finding 
that  no  shadow  of  government  or  society  was  possible  on  the 
principles  tliey  at  first  set  up,  they  turn  round,  and  with  ad- 
mirable coolness  deny  and  reject  those  very  principles  with- 
ont  which  they  had  never  e.\isted,  and  mstitnte  in  their 
novel  and  self-constituted  tribunals  the  most  intolerable  tyr- 
anny, in  the  place  of  the  paternal  authority  they  threw  tiff, 
and  which  had  received  the  traditions  of  all  Christian  nations, 
and  the  promise  of  the  divine  protection  and  guidance.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  tribunals,  such  supreme 
judges,  would  command  any  respect,  or  much  submission. 
Dissent  breeds  dissent.  The  first  dissenters  authorize  by  pre- 
cept and  example  the  new  dissenters.  What  riglit  had  you 
to  dissent  from  the  authority  to  which  you  were  born  subject, 
whi(^  we  have  not  to  dissent  from  you  '\  Hence,  the  decis- 
ions of  these  tritmnals  and  judges  are  followed  only  so  long 
as  force,  orself-interest,  money,  or  social  position  are  present 
to  back  them  ;  when  not  supported  by  such  or  like  consider- 
ations, they  are  mere  cobwebs.  Hence,  Protestantism  is 
everywhere  ont  up  into  divisions  sects,  pai-ties,  and  factions, 
too  numerous  to  count,  and  which  serve  only  to  worry  and 
devour  each  other,  and  to  place  in  bold  contrast  the  majestic 
and  compact  unity  of  the  Cutholic  Cliiuvli. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS ;  OR.  WHY  ARE  YOU 

A  PROTESTANT  ? 


[From  Browiifloii*8  Quarterly  Review  for  1847—8.] 
CHAPTER  I. 

My  old  master,  Jeremiah  Milwood,  as  I  have  told  you,  had 
but  two  children,  both  sons,  and  with  only  about  two  years* 
difference  in  their  ages.  They  were  his  pride,  and  he  spared 
no  pains  or  expense  in  their  education.  He  was  a  stanch 
Presbyterian;  and  his  highest  ambition  for  his  two  sons 
was,  that  they  should  become  earnest,  devoted,  and  distin- 
guished Presbyterian  ministers.  He  seemed  likely  to  be 
^ratified.  Both  were  of  a  serious  turn,  studious  and  piously 
inclined.  Before  the  elder  had  completed  his  seventeenth 
year,  both  became  subjects  of  grace,  and  both,  on  leaving 
college,  entered  the  seminary. 

During  the  second  year  of  their  residence  in  the  semi- 
nary, their  mother,  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character 
and  sweetness  of  disposition,  fell  ill  and  died.     From  that 
moment,  a  striking  change  was  observed  in  the  tone  and 
manner  of  John,  tlie  elder  brother.     He  was  his  mother's 
favorite,  and  shared  especially  her  confidence.     At  her  re- 
quest, he  had  spent  several  nours  with  her  alone  just  pre- 
viously to  her  death,  and,  though  none  of  us  knew  what 
transpired  to  affect  him,  it  was  subsequently  surmised,  from 
one  or  two  words  wliich  escaped  him,  that  she  had  expressed, 
in  that  trying  moment,  to  him,  as  the  only  member  of  her 
family  she  could  hope  to  influence,  or  to  whom  she  felt  able 
to  open  her  heart,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  and  had  begged  him,  by  his  love  of  her  and 
his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  to  examine  thorough- 
ly its  foundations  before  entering  the  ministry.     However 
this  might  be,  it  is  certain  he  was  never  again  what  he  had 
been.     He  returned,  after  the  obsequies,  to  the  seminary, 
and  even  remained  there  several  months ;  but  lie  lost  lus 
relish  for  the  prescribed  course  of  studies,  and  became  un- 
willing to  attend  the  services  in  the  chapel.     Finally,  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  informing  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
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become  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and,  indeed,  conld  not, 
■without  binding  mmaelf  to  profess  what  be  did  not  then 
believe  and  in  all  probability  never  sboul't  believe,  and  beg- 
ging peruiiasion  to  retnm  home  and  take  some  other  calling. 
My  old  master,  you  know,  was  never  remarkable  for  hie 
BweetnesB  and  amiability,  and  the  recent  affliction  he  suf- 
fered in  the  loss  of  his  wife  had  rendered  him  doubly  sour 
and  morose.  His  wrath  was  terrible.  His  son  had  disap- 
pointed him,  disgraced  Mm,  and  he  rejiliod  to  him,  that, 
unless  he  continued  at  the  seminary  and  i-etumed  to  his 
original  faith  and  resolution,  he  was  henceforth  no  eon  of 
his,  and  must  seek  a  home,  father,  and  friends  where  he 
could  find  them.  John,  knowing  explanation  or  expostula- 
tion wonld  be  vain,  took  the  only  alternative  left  hiin,  and 
snUered  himself  to  be  exiled  from  his  home.  James,  the 
younger  brother,  who  \u  many  respects  resembled  his  fatlier, 
remained  at  the  seminary  and  completed  his  course. 

John  withdrew  to  a  distant  pai-t  of  the  country,  assumed 
his  mother's  name,  and  supported  himself  for  three  or  four 
j'ears  by  teaching  at  an  academy.  While  teaching  he  con- 
trived to  study  law,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  subsequent- 
ly engaged,  distinguisJied  liimself,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
amassed  a  fortune  adequate  to  hie  simple  wants  and  tastes. 
Having  done  this,  he  retired  from  business  and  went  abroad. 
James,  on  completing  his  course,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
in  a  few  raonths  was  called  and  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
chai'ge  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  congregation  in  one  of 
our  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  was  soon  known  and  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  his  denomination. 
About  a  year  after  his  settlement,  his  father  died  and  left 
him  the  l>ulk  of  his  estate,  whicli  was  considerable ;  and  a 
year  later  fie  married  the  beautiful  and  aecomplislied  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  his  richest  parishioner,  who  brought  liini 
a  still  more  ample  fortune,  and  became  the  mother  of  live 
cliildren,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Every  thing  pros- 
pered with  him,  and  he  had  al!  that  heart  could  wish.  But, 
after  a  while,  the  tide  of  prosperity  began  to  ebb ;  death 
visited  bis  home,  and  his  ehudrcu,  one  by  one,  all,  save  the 
youngest,  who  was  deformed,  sickly,  ana  partially  idiotic, 
were  taken  from  him, and  at  length  his  wife  followed  them. 
He  bore  up  wilh  stoical  fortitnde  against  these  repeated 
blows,  but  he  felt  them, — was  forced  to  reflect  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  deatii,  tlie  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  perishable 
nature  of  all  earthly  goods,  more  seriously  than  he  had  ever 
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done  before,  and  to  some  extent  his  heart  was  softened  and 
hits  spirit  bowed. 

Time  tad  iiardly  worn  ofi  the  wire-edge  of  his  grief  and 
begnn  to  heal  the  wound  in  his  heart,  when  he  was  sur- 
priged  by  a  letter  from  his  brother,  whom  he  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  from  for  nearly  thirty  yeare.  The  letter 
offered  him  sucli  synipathy  and  consolation  as  befitted  tlie 
occasion,  and  brought  him  the  intelligence  tliat  its  writer 
was  about  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and,  following  tlte 
yearninga  of  hia  heart,  would  hasten  to  embrace  the  brother 
lie  had  never  for  a  moment  forgotten,  or  ceased  to  love. 
James  received  the  letter  with  mixed  emotions,  but  upon 
the  whole  withont  displeasure,  and  looked  forward  even 
with  interest  to  his  brother's  return.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
sending  his  letter,  John  embarked,  and,  favored  with  a  short 
and  pleasant  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  landed  in  the  citv 
in  wfiich  James  was  settled,  and  without  delay  drove  with 
his  ba^age  to  his  brother's  residence.  The  brothers  met ; 
bat  so  altered  in  appearance  was  eacli,  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  either  could  recognize  hia  brother  in  the  other. 
The  meeting  was  frank  and  cordial  on  the  part  of  the  elder, 
and  less  cold  and  restrained  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  his  general  character. 
Perhaps  he  had  recently  had  some  compunctions  visitings 
of  conscience  for  having  so  long  forgotten  even  to  think  of 
one  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  nature  to  love ;  perhaps 
he  had  a  vein  of  tenderness  in  his  nature  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  observed,  and  that  early  scenes  and  earlv 
recollections  revived,  and  for  the  moment  half  subdnec!, 
the  sectarian  and  minister.  But  he  this  as  it  may,  he  wim 
not  displeased  to  meet  his  brother.  They  were  soon  seated 
in  a  weti-fumished  apartment,  engaged  in  free  and  familiar 
conversation.  They  recalled  their  Doyish  days  and  boyisJi 
frolics,  spoke  of  their  college  life  and  college  companions, 
and  finally  of  their  mother  and  her  lamented  deat^.  The 
tone  of  both  was  subdued,  and  they  turned  their  conver- 
sation upon  death,  sin,  redemption,  the  resurrection,  and 
immortal  life.  While  speaking  on  tliese  awful  and  sublime 
topics,  John  referred  to  the  change  which  early  came  over 
him  with  regard  to  his  religious  views,  and  stated  that  he 
was,  and  for  years  had  been,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Ciinrch.  This  was  unexpected  as  well  as  unwelcome 
news  to  James.  If  his  brother  had  told  him  that  he  had 
become  a  Socinian  or  even  an  unbeliever,  he  would  not 
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Uve  been  enrprised,  and  could  Iiave  borne  it ;    but  to  be 
*1  that  lie,  the  principal  mover  of  the  Protestant  league 
"for  the   conversion   of   the   pope   and   the   overtiirow  of 
popery,  had  himeelf  a  brother  who  had  turned  Papist,  was 
more  than  he    could    bear.     He   was   tlmnderstruck,  and 
seemed  for  some  minutes  as  one   bereft  of   thought  and 
Never  had  he  been  known  to  be  bo  overcome.     At 
rth,  be  partially  recovered,  and  said  to  his  brother, — "  Mr. 
ftinvood,  your  room  is  ready ;  I  must  wrestle  with  God  in 
"rayer  for  yon  before  I  can  speak  to  you  again."     John 
bade  Mm  good  night,  and  quietly  retired  to  his  room.     It 
was  already  late  in  the  evening,  and,  offering  a  prayer  for 
I  his   brother,  another  for  the   repose   of   tlie  son)    nf    his 

^^^Rnother,  and  commending  liiiusclf  to  hifi  heavuuly  Father 
^^fpid  the  protection  of  onr  T^dy  and  all  the  saints,  he  com- 
^^^■oeed  himself,  with  a  subdued  but  tierene  mind,  to  rest. 

^B  Till 
brothe 


seena 
'  bade 


CHAPTEH  U. 


in  the  breakfast- 
anil  greeted    tiis 


The  brothers  met  again  in  the 

rlor.     James  was  exteriorly  conipofie< 

ifother  in  hie  blandest  tone ;  but  u  careful  observer  would 

have  suspected  that  he  intended  to  play  the  part  of  the  civil 

id  courteona  host,  rather  than  that  of  the  warm  and  alTcc- 

>nate  brother.     Breakfast  passed  pretty  mnch  in  silence. 

ihn  was  disposed  to  wait  the  motions  of  hia  brother,  and 

lea  was  undecided  whether  to  broach  the  Catholic  qnes- 

or  not.     But   he  could  not  converse  freely  with  his 

'ther  on  indifferent  matters ;  he  felt  that  sooner  or  later 

must  discuss  the  question,  and  perhaps  the  SLiouer  the 

itter.     Revolving  the  matter  for  some  time  in  his  niiud, 

he  at  length,  throwing  aside  the  mornins  paper  he  had  been 

pretending  to  read,  broke  the  silence  by  remarking  to  iiis 

brotlier: — 

"  So  it  seems  the  result  has  been  that  you  have  turned 
Papist  i "  . 

"I  am  a  Catholie,'''  replied  John,  with  a  slight  emphasis 
on  the  last  word,  intended  as  a  qniot  rebuke  to  his  brother 
"^  r  employing  a  nickname. 

"  It  is  strange  I  What  in  the  world  could  have  induced 
e  son  of  a  Presbyterian  father,  piously  brought  up,  well 
iBtmcted  in  the  Protestant  relijrion,  and  not  wanting  in 
natural  ability,  to  take  a  step  so  foolish,  not  to  say  so 
wicked  ( " 
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"  Let  me  rather  ask  my  brother  why  he  is  a  Protestant  f 

«  Why  I  am  a  Protestant  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  that  is  the  harder  qnea- 
tion  of  the  two  to  answer." 

"I  am  a  Protestant  because  the  Eomish  Church  is  cor- 
rupt, the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  the  Man  of  Sin,  Antichrist, 
the  Whore  of  Babylon,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
a  cage  of  unclean  birds,  cruel,  oppressive,  tyrannical,  super- 
stitious, idolatrous ^" 

'"  But  you  are  simply  telling  me  why  you  are  not  a  Cath- 
olic ;  my  question  is,  Why  are  you  a  Protestant  ? " 

^^Protestantism  is  a  solemn  protest  against  Some,  and 
my  reasons  for  not  being  a  Catholic  are  my  reasons  for 
being  a  Protestant." 

'^Jews,  pagans,  Mahometans,  deists,  atheists,  protest  as 
earnestly  as  you  do  against  Rome ;  are  they  therefore  Prot- 
estants ? " 

*''  Protestantism  is,  indeed,  a  protest  against  Home ;  but  it 
is  also  a  positive  religion." 

"  Unaffected  by  supposing  the  Catholic  Church  to  have 
never  been  or  to  have  ceased  to  be? " 

"  Yes ;  Protestantism  is  independent  of  Romanism." 

"  A  Protestant  is  one  who  embraces  Protestantism  in  this 
independent,  positive  sense  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  we  speak  properly." 

"  Before  telling  me  why  you  are  a  Protestant,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  tell  what,  in  this  sense,  Protestantism  is." 

"  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible ; — the  Bible  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Protestants." 

"  And  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is^ ? " 

"  The  truths  revealed  in  the  Bible." 

"  And  these  are ? " 

"  The  great  evangelical  doctrines  asserted  by  the  reform- 
ers against  the  false  and  corrupt  doctrines  of  Rome,  and 
which  we  commonly  call  the  doctrines  of  grace." 

"  These  doctrines  are  Protestantism  ? " 

"  They  are." 

"  So  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  is  Protestantism  ! " 

"  There  is  nothing  absurd  or  ridiculous  in  that.  Protes- 
tantism, Sir,  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  of  the  whole  Bible, 
the  Bible  alone, — that  precious  gift  of  God  to  man, — tlie 
word  of  God,  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  the  source  of  re- 
demption, the  ground  of  the  Christian's  hope,  carrying  light 
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roti 


,in<}  life,  tbe  blessings  of  triitli,  freedom,  and  civilization, 

jrherever  it  goes ;  and  whicli  yoii  Papists,  with  eliaracter- 

3  cQDiiing,  lock  np  from  tlie  people,  becanae  you  know 

oil  well,  tbat,  were  they  once  to  read  it  for  themselves, 

would    make    short   work   with   the   poj>e  and    hia 

ona,  break  their  covenant  with  death  and  hell,  and  put 

-ji  end  to  their  blasphemiee,  idolatries,  and  oppressions. 

"  I  suspect,  brother,  you  have  accommodated  that  from 
the  speech  you  made  at  the  last  anniversary'  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  It  may  do  very  well  to  address  to  the 
mob  that  collects  on  '  anniversary  week ' ;  but  can  you  not 

f've  me  a  clear,  distinct,  and   precise   statement  of   what 
rotcstantism  really  is  1 " 

'■  Protestantism  is  the  great  truth  aflserted  by  the  reform- 

B  against  Rome,  that  the  Scriptnres  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments  contain  all   things  necessary  to  salvation,  and 

■hut   they   are  the  sole   ana   sufficient  rule  of   faith  and 

practice, 

"If  I  beheve  the  Scriptures  are  sufficient,  and  are  the 

IBole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  do  I  believe  the  whole  of 
Protestantism  ? " 
I    "  No ;  yon  must  also  believe  the  word  of  God  as  contained 
in  the  Scriptures." 
\    "  And  this  word  consists  of  certain  credenda  or  proposi- 
fions  to  be  believed  ? " 
)    "  It  does ;  and  these  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  test, 
\~-'  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesna  Christ,  and   thou  shalt  be 
■Bved.' " 
F    "  To  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  believe % " 
k    "  The  truths  he   has   revealed,  whether  of  himself,  or 
other  tilings," 
"  These  truths  are ! " 

"  The  great  evangelical  doctrines  asserted  by  the  reform- 
ers." 

"  That  is,  they  are  Protestantism.  Therefore.  Protestant^ 
ism  is — Protestantism  !  Hut  can  you  not  be  a  little  more 
particular,  and  tell  me  what  these  tmtha  or  doctrines  are  ? " 
"You  will  find  an  excellent  summary  of  them  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faitb,  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Oatechisras." 

"  That  is,  they  are  Presbyterianism  ?  ProlestJtntism,  then, 
B  Presbj-terianism." 

""Wliat  else,  from  my  profession  as  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, should  you  infer  to  he  my  bcliL-f  T' 
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"  I  am  rather  slow  to  infer  a  Presbyterian  minister's  be- 
lief from  his  profession.  But,  if  Protestantism  be  Presby- 
terianism,  none  but  Presbyterians  can  be  Protestants.  Ifr 
this  your  belief  ? " 

"Not  exactly;  for  there  are  Protestants  who  are  not 
Presbyterians." 

"  These,  of  course,  differ  more  or  less  from  Presbyterians, 
or  else  they  would  be  Presbyterians.  Consequently  Protes- 
tantism must  differ  more  or  less  from  Presbyterianism." 

"  In  non-essentials,  but  not  in  essentials.  All  who  em- 
brace the  essentials  are  Protestants." 

"  Do  Catholics  embrace  the  essentials  i " 

"  According  to  the  general  opinion  of  Protestants,  they 
do." 

"  Then,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  Protestants, 
Catholics  are  Protestants  ? " 

"  But  I  think  differently,  and  our  General  Assembly  will 
soon,  I  hope,  soleumly  declare  that  Rome  does  not  retain 
even  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith." 

"  That  will  be  a  sad  day  for  Rome,  no  doubt ;  but  what, 
in  your  judgment,  are  the  essentials  ? " 

"  They  are  the  great  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mation, embraced  by  all  orthodox  Protestants." 

"  And  orthodox  Protestants  are ? " 

"All  who  agree  in  accepting  the  suflSciency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  great  essential  doctrines  of  revelation." 

"  Which  means  that  the  essential  doctrines  are  the  essen- 
tial doctrines,  and  orthodox  Protestants  are  orthodox  Protes- 
tants." 

"  The  essential  doctrines  are  substantially  what  is  held  by 
Presbyterians." 

"  Those  orthodox  Protestants  who  are  not  Presbyterians 
differ  from  Presbyterians  only  in  relation  to  non-essentials?'' 

"That  is  all." 

"Presbyterianism,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  then,  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  essential,  the 
other  non-essential  ? " 

"  All  parts  of  the  orthodox  faith  are  not  alike  essentiaL 
But  there  may  be  differences  which  are  not  differences  of 
faith.  The  Congregationalists,  Evangelical  Episcopalians, 
Dutch  Reformed,  the  Calvinistic  Baptists,  &c.,  differ  from 
us  in  matters  of  discipline  and  church  government,  while 
they  embrace  substantially  the  same  faith  we  do." 

"  Is  infant  baptism  a  matter  of  faith  ? " 
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"  Not  strictly," 

"  Then  you  do  not  baptize  infants  because  you  believe 
niiiility  God  commands  you  to  baptize  tiiem?" 
"\Ve  do;  bnt  the  point  is  not  so  essential,  that  those 
lo  differ  from  ns  must  needs  err  essentially." 
J    '•  One  may,  then,  reject  a  positive  command  of  God,  with- 
ont  essential  error  "i " 

''We  think  onr  Baptist  brethren  err  grievously  ;  but,  as 
they  hold  the  preat  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  U'ispel,  we  do 
lot  tliiuk  tlieir  error  is  absolutely  essential.  In  the  present 
'  ite  of  the  religious  world,  it  ia  the  duty  of  God's  people 
make  tlie  platform  of  Christian  union  as  broad  as  nossi- 
!,  to  discountenance  theological  wranglings,  to  seek  to 
leal  sectarian  divisions,  and  to  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace." 

"  But  if  yon  had  no  fears  of  poi^ery,  and  felt  that  your 
own  sect  had  the  power  to  make  converts.  I  suppose  yon 
would  regard  the  Baptists  as  of  the  number  of  those  who 
bring  in  '  damnable  heresies.' " 

"  YoQ  are  ungenerous ;  I  regret  the  unsoundness  of  my 
Baptist  brethren,  bnt  I  do  not  consider  them  as  essentially 
wroDg." 

"Not  even  when  they  deny  you  the  Christian  character, 
ty  denying  that  your  baptism  is  baptism,— and  when  lliey 
flfnae  to  commiiue  with  yon,  on  the  ground  that  you  are 
mbaptized  persons ;  that  is,  infidels,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
he  word  1 " 
"  There  they  are  wrong ;  but  still  not  essentially  so,  be- 
use  baptism  itself  is  a  uon-e^ential."* 
■'Then  yon  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  our  Lord,  who 
ye,  '  Unless  a  man  he  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Holy 
host,  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? ' " 
'*  Cnrifitiau  doctrines  arc  distinguishable  into  f undamen- 
I  and  non-fnndamentals.    The  fuudumentals  are  the  es- 
itials,  the  non-fundamentals  are  the  non-essentials.     All 
who  believe  the  former  are  substantialiy  orthodox,  though 
they  may  differ  about  the  latter." 

"  Tlie  non-fundamentals  are  either  revealed  tmtlis,  or  they 
not.  If  they  are  not,  your  distinction  of  fundainentalB 
non-fundamentals  is  simply  a  distinction  between  what 
revealed  and  what  is  not  revealed,  between  the  word  of 
and  the  words  of  men  or  of  devils ;  and,  on  this  sup- 
isition,  the  essentials  will  be  what  God  has  revealed,  and 
le  non-essentials  wliat  he  has  not  revealed.     If  they  are 
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revealed  truths,  you  imply  that  a  portion  of  the  revealed 
word  is  unessential,  and  may  be  disbelieved  or  rejected 
without  essential  error.     Which  do  you  say  ? " 

"Suppose  we  say  they  are  no  portion  of  the  revealed 
word  ? 

"  You  cannot  say  that,  because  you  have  declared  them 
to  be  revealed  truths,  by  asserting  that  Christian  doctrines 
^re  distinguishable  into  fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals. 
But  pass  over  this.  If  you  say  the  non-fundamentals,  that 
is,  the  non-essentials,  are  not  revealed  truths,  you  imply,  by 
making  tlie  fundamentals  essential  to  be  believed,  that  the 
whole  revealed  word  is  essential  to  be  believed,  and  there- 
fore deny  that  there  can  be  any  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
Any  portion  of  what  is  revealed,  without  essential  error, 
which  renders  your  distinction  between  fundamentals  and 
non-fundamentals  of  no  avail ;  since  no  one,  unless  a  Prot- 
estant, is  likely  to  contend  that  any  thing  more  than 
what  is  revealed  is  essential  to  be  believed.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

"  So  it  appears." 

"  Then  again,  you  say,  men,  though  differing  about  the 
non-essentials,  that  is,  about  what  is  not  revealed,  are  sub- 
stantially orthodox,  if  they  believe  the  essentials,  that  is, 
what  is  revealed.  Now  they  may  differ  about  the  non-es- 
sentials, by  believing,  some,  that  they  are,  and  some,  that 
they  are  not,  revealed  truths,  or  portions  of  the  word  of 
God,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  you  and  the  Baptists  cbncern- 
ing  infant  baptism ;  you  believing  it  to  be  revealed  and 
commanded  by  God  himself,  they  believing  it  not  revealed 
and  implicitly  forbidden.  Now,  if  men  may  believe  the 
non-essentials  to  be  revealed,  they  may,  according  to  you, 
without  essential  error,  believe  that  to  be  the  word  of  God 
which  is  the  word  of  men  or  of  devils.  Do  you  admit 
this  ? " 

"  Of  course  not.  '  Cursed  is  every  one  that  addeth  to  the 
words  of  this  book.'  The  condemnation  of  Rome  is  not  so 
much  that  she  denies  the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  that  she  overlays  them  by  her  corrupt  additions, 
and  renders  them  of  none  effect  through  the  traditions  of 
men.  It  is  as  much  an  error  to  add  to  the  word  as  to  take 
from  it." 

"  Then  you  abandon  this  supposition,  and  take  the  other, 
— that  the  non-essentials  are  revealed  truths,  portions  of  the 
word  of  God  ? " 
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*'  Be  it  so,  for  the  present." 

"  Then  you  mnst  siiy,  sinee  you  allow  men  to  believe  or 
]eot  tliera,  without  essential  error,  that  a  portion  of  the 
ird  of  God,  of  the  truth  Almiglity  God  haa  revealed,  may 
denied  withont  essential  error.  Do  you  hold  that  one 
be  snbatantiallj  orthodox,  and  yet  deny  a  portion  of 
od's  word?" 

'•Even  yonrown  doctors  distingniah between ftrndaraent- 
als  and  non-fundamentals,  and  teach  that  faith  in  the  fnn- 
lentals  sufliees  for  salvation." 

This,  even  if  true,  would  not  avail  you ;  for  our  doctors 
no  authority  for  yon,  and  you  cannot  urge  tliem  against 
le  in  this  discussion,  since  I  am  not  defending  the  church, 
nt  it  IB  not  true.  Our  doctors  distinguish  between  the 
articles  of  the  creed  which  are  logical^  fundamental  or 
iriraary,  and  tho.ie  which  are  secondary,  I  admit ;  hut  they 
lo  not  teach  that  faith  in  the  primary  alone  suffices  for  sal- 
"lion.  They  teach  that  the  whole  must  be  believed,  either 
jlieitly  or  implicitly,  and  simply  add.  that  eajpliaii  faith 
the  primary  articles,  with  implicit  faith  in  the  seeondary, 
all  that  is  necessary,  neceaeitaie  medii." 
"  That  is  all  I  ask.  He  who  believes  explicitly  the  prima- 
■  believes  implicitly  the  secondary ;  for  the  pnmary  imply 

secondary." 
"  So.  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  explicitly  (disbelieves  the 
condary,  implicitly  disbelieves  the  primary;  for  the  sec- 
idary  presuppose  or  imply  the  primary.    No  man  heliovcB 
mplicitly  what  he  explicitly  denies.     But  you   hold  the 
noii-fimdamentala  may  oe  explicitly  denied  without  essen- 
tial error;  therefore,  you  cannot  assume  that  they  are  im- 
ilicitly  believed." 
"  But  do  you  pretend  that  every  thing,  however  unim- 
irtant  or  iusignilicant,  is  essential  to  be  believed ) " 
"  Tour  faith,  not  mine,  is  the  matter  in  question." 
**  As  a  Catholic,  you  are  bound  to  hold  that  the  book  of 
Tobias  is  the  word  of  God.     In  that  book  I  read  that  Toby 
had  a  dc^,  and  tliat  the  dog  came  to  his  master,  wagping 
'  's  tail.     Is  it  essential  to  your  salvation,  that  you  believe 
ith  a  firm  faith  that  Toby  really  had  a  dog,  and  that  the 
actually  did  wag  his  tail!" 

That  is  not  precisely  the  quefition.  Assuming  the  in- 
iuiration  of  the  boob,  can  you  d^ni/  the  fact  without  essen- 
tial error  ? " 

•'"Why  not?     Common  sense  teaches  us  that  the  fact  is 
ot  and  cannot  be  in  itself  essential." 
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"  And  do  you  hold  that  there  can  be  essential  error  only 
where  the  matter  denied  is  in  itself  essential  ? " 

"  How  can  there  be  ? " 

"  What,  in  religious  or  divine  faith,  is  the  immediate  ob- 
ject believed  ? " 

"  The  truth  of  the  particular  proposition,  whatever  it  may 
be." 

*'  Not  exactly ;  for  the  faith  is  religious  only  where  the 
proposition  believed  is  a  revealed  proposition." 

"  The  truth  of  the  particular  revealed  proposition,  then, 
whatever  it  may  be." 

"  In  believing,  does  the  mind  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  believed,  or  only  the  proposition  itself?" 

-*  Explain  yourself." 

•'  What  is  faith,  a£  distinguished  from  knowledge  or  sci- 
ence ? " 

"  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen." 

"  Or,  as  says  St  Augustine, — Fides  est  credere  quod  nan 
vides, — Faith  is  to  believe  what  you  do  not  see.  But  you 
must  see  or  mentally  apprehend  tne  proposition,  or  you  can- 
not assent  to  it.  What,  then,  is  that  in  the  proposition 
which  you  assent  to,  but  which  you  do  not  see  ? 

"  The  truth  of  the  proposition." 

"  As  in  the  proposition,  '  God  exists  in  unity  of  essence 
and  trinity  of  persons,'  you  distinctly  and  immediately  ap- 
prehend the  proposition,  but  not  its  truth;  otherwise,  it 
would  be  a  proposition,  not  of  faith,  but  of  knowledge  or 
science, — knowledge,  if  perceived  intuitively ;  science,  if 
perceived  only  by  means  of  discursion.  Hence,  rationalists, 
when  they  refuse  to  believe  the  mysteries  of  faith  because 
they  cannot  immediately  perceive  their  truth,  deny,  vir- 
tually, the  possibility  of  faith,  and  fall  into  the  absurdity  of 
contending  that  they  cannot  have  faith,  imless  it  be  knowl- 
edge or  science ;  that  is,  they  cannot  have  faith  unless  faith 
1)0  impossible !  Where  there  is  sight,  there  is  not  faith. 
Hence  we  say.  faith  will  lose  itself  m  sight,  hope  be  swal- 
lowed in  fruition,  but  charity  abidetli  for  ever.  I  immedi- 
ately perceive  the  propositions  of  faith,  or  the  credenda ; 
but  not  their  intrinsic  truth.  Therefore,  the  truth  of  the 
revealed  proposition  cannot  be  that  which  is  immediately 
believed  or  assented  to." 

'•  So  it  would  seem." 

"  If  it  is  not  immediately  believed,  it  must  be  media^tely 
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believed ;  that  is,  must  be  believed  in  some  thing  else,  on  or 
by  some  authority  at  least  formally  distinct  from  itself." 

"  That  must  be  true ;  for  faith  is  always  by  some  author- 
ity distinct  from  the  believer  and  the  proposition  believed." 

"  Then  the  immediate  object  believed  will  be,  not  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  the  proposition,  but  this  authority  in,  on, 
or  by  means  of  which  it  is  believed  ? " 

"Be  it  so." 

"  Now,  in  rdigious  faith,  what  is  this  ? " 

"  The  Bible,  as  all  Protestants  contend,  in  opposition  to 
Romanists,  who  say  it  is  the  church." 

"  Catholics  do  not  say  the  church  is  the  authority  for  be- 
lieving the  truth  of  the  revealed  proposition,  but  simply  for 
believing  it  is  a  revealed  proposition  ;  and,  if  you  reflect  a 
moment,  you  must  admit  that  the  Bible  is  at  best  only  au- 
thority for  believing  this  or  tliat  is  revealed,  not  authority 
for  believing  that  what  is  revealed  is  true." 

"  We  recognize  no  authority  above  the  Bible." 

"  Then  you  place  the  Bible  above  God  himself,  which  I 
own  is  what  you  who  call  yourselves  Protestants  often  have 
the  appearance  of  doing ;  but  this  cannot  be  your  meaning. 
All  you  can  mean  is,  that,  in  determining  what  God  has 
I'evealed,  the  Bible  is  the  highest  authority  you  recognize. 
But  the  Bible,  although  assumed  to  be  the  highest  author- 
ity for  determining  wnat  God  has  revealed,  is  yet  no  author- 
ity for  saying  what  he  reveals  is  true.  Why  do  you  believe 
what  God  reveals  in  or  through  the  Bible  is  true  ? " 

"  Because  it  is  his  revelation,  his  word." 

"  That  is,  you  believe  it  because  God  says  it.  But,  in 
believing  it  because  God  says  it,  what  is  it  you  immediately 
believe?"  ♦ 

"  God  himself ." 

"That  is,  you  believe  the  proposition  because  it  is  God's 
word,  and  you  believe  his  word  because  you  believe  him. 
'But  why  do  you  believe  him  ? " 

"  Because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie." 

"  That  is,  because  he  is  infinitely  true,  is  truth  itself,  and 
ean  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived?  " 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  that." 

"  Then  the  object  immediately  believed,  in  believing  a 
revealed  proposition,  is  the  infinite  truth  or  veracity  of  God 
who  reveals  it." 

"  Be  it  so." 

"  Which,  in  religious  faith,  then,  shall  we  say  is  the  more 
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essential  point  to  be  believed, — the  matter  revealed,  or  the 
infinite  veracity  of  God  who  reveals  it  J " 
"  What  is  the  difference  ?  " 

"The  difierence,  perhaps,  will  appear,  if  you  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  makes  the  faith  religiov^i  faith,  or  distinguishes  it, 
as  reliffioua  faith,  from  all  other  liiuds  of  faith." 

"  It  is  religions  faith  beuauge  the  proposition  believed  is 
a  revealed  proposition." 

"If  I  believe  the  proposition,  'God  exists  in  naity  of 
eesence  and  trinity  of  persons,'  because  yon  teach  it,  or  be- 
cause I  think  I  liave  discovered  and  demonstrated  it  by  my 
own  reason,  is  my  belief  religious  belief?" 

■'  Why  not,  since  the  proposition  in  either  case  is  the 
same?  What  difference  can  it  make,  if  it  be  believed,  for 
what  reason  or  on  what  gronnd  it  is  believed  ? " 

"  If  I  lielieve  it  because  you  teach  it,  I  believe  yon,  and 
what  I  immediately  believe  is  that  you  are  a  man  of  truth 
and  worthy  of  credit.  Is  there  any  thing  religioos  in  my 
believing  you  "i " 

"  Not  necessarily." 

"  If  I  believe  it  because  I  think  I  have  discovered  and 
demonstrated  it  by  my  own  reason,  I  amply  believe  my  own 
reason.     Is  to  believe  my  own  reason  religious  belief  i" 

*'  Certainly  not." 

"  For,  if  it  were,  every  belief,  whether  intuitive  or  scien- 
tific, would  be  religions,  and  the  belief  of  falsehood  as  much 
as  truth ;  since,  in  every  act  of  belief,  whether  the  belief  be 
well  founded  or  not,  I  believe  my  reason.  Bat  if  I  believe 
the  proposition,  not  because  yon  teach  it,  not  because  I  dis- 
cover or  demonstrate  it  by  my  own  reason,  but  because 
God  says  it,  and  therefore  because  I  believe  him,  and  that 
he  is  infinitely  true,  and  can  neither  deceive  me  nor  be  de- 
ceived, and,  furthermore,  because  he  commands  ine  to  believe 
it,  is  my  act  now  religious? " 

"It  is." 

"  Then  it  would  seem  that  it  is  believing  and  obeying 
God,  which  makes  the  lielief  religious  belief?" 

"  That  appears  to  be  bo." 

"  Then  trie  more  essential  point  in  religious  belief  is  not 
simply  belief  of  the  matter  revealed,  but  of  God  who  re- 
veals it  \ " 

"  Very  well,  let  it  lie  so." 

"  In  every  proposition,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  I  bdieve- 
itccause  God  reveals  it,  I  do  believe  him,  do  I  not}  " 
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"  So  it  folltiws  from  what  we  have  said." 

"lint  if  tlie  more  essential  point  ia  to  believe  God,  the 
more  essential  error  must  be  to  diabelieve  him,  mnst  it  not  ? '" 

"Certainly,  to  disbelieve  God  is  the  most  heinous  offence 
of  which  man  can  be  guilty.  The  gropsest  insnlt  we  caii 
offer  even  to  a  fellow-mortal  ie  to  call  him  a  liar;  and  we 
call  God  a  liar,  iihenever  we  disbelieve  or  refuse  to  believe 
him." 

"  But  do  I  not  disbelieve  or  refuse  to  believe  God,  and 
therefore  make  God  a  liar,  whenever  I  refnse  to  believe  a 
propdsition  because  I  have  only  his  word  for  it? " 

"  You  do,  and  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  infidelity." 

"Then,  if  God  haa  told  me,  no  matter  for  what  reason, 
that  Toby  liad  a  dog  and  the  dog  wagged  his  tail,  and  I  re- 
fuse to  believe  it,  do  I  or  do  I  not  err  essentially  i " 

"  You  err  eseentially,  as  it  appears  from  what  we  have 
,wid." 

"  Then  there  may  be  essential  error,  where  tlie  matter  or 

reposition  denied  is  not  in  itself  essential?" 

"  80  it  would  seem.'' 

"Then  yon  will  concede  what  you  call  the  non-funda- 
mentals, if  revealed  truths,  can  no  more  be  denied  without 
e^ential  error  than  the  fundamentals  themselves?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Doubtless,  where  the  matter  is  clearly  and 
manifestly  revealed,  refusal  to  believe  is  essential  error; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  ia  essential  error  tj> 
refuse  to  believe,  where  it  is  not  clearly  and  manifestly 
revealed,  where  it  is  uncertain  that  God  speaks,  and,  if  he 
does,  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  what  he  says." 

"This  uncertainty,  not  the  fundamental  or  non-funda- 
menta!  nature  of  the  matter  in  question,  then,  is  that  which 
saves  the  refusal  to  Ijelieve  from  being  essential  error  t " 

"  That  seems  to  follow." 

"  If  the  same  uneertaiuty  existed  with  regard  to  what  is 
fundamental,  the  refusal  to  believe  it  would,  then,  no  more 
be  essential,  than  the  refusal  to  believe  the  non-funda- 
mentals ? " 

"That  seems  also  to  follow," 

*'  In  order,  then  to  determine  vtliat  are  the  essentials,  that 
is,  what  must  be  believed,  and  cannot  be  denied  without 
essential  error,  and  what  are  tlie  non-esscntiala,  that  is,  what 
without  essential  error  may  be  either  believed  or  denied,  it 
will  be  necessai^  to  inqilire,  not  what  are  the  fundamenbUs 

Vou  VI-17. 
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and  what  the  non-fundamentals,  but  what  is  or  is  not  clearly 
and  manifestly  revealed." 

"  Since  the  fundamentals  are  all  clearly  and  manifestly  re- 
vealed, I  have  no  objections  to  saying  so. " 

"  Whether  the  fundamentals  are  all  clearly  and  manifestly 
revealed  or  not,  you  must  so  sav,  or  abandon  the  ground  you 
have  taken.  The  essentials,  then,  are  what  is  clearly  and 
manifestly  revealed  ? " 

"  Be  it  so." 

"  The  non-essentials  what  is  not  clearly  and  manifestly  re- 
vealed ? " 

"  Agreed." 

"  He  who  believes  all  that  is  clearly  and  manifestly  re- 
vealed believes  all  the  essentials,  is  free  from  essential  error, 
is  substantially  orthodox? " 

"  Agreed,  again." 

"  He  who  rejects  any  truth  clearly  and  manifestly  revealed 
errs  essentially  ? " 

"  He  does." 

"  But  he  who  rejects  only  the  non-essentials  does  not  err 
essentially  ? " 

"  Stop  there  a  moment.  Men  may  diflEer  as  to  the  non- 
et^sentials  without  essential  error ;  but  to  diflEer  in  opinion 
about  a  point  is  not  necessarily  to  deny  it ;  for  both  parties 
may  intend  to  believe  it,  and  would,  if  they  could  only  ascer- 
tain the  truth  involved." 

"  But  individuals  may  differ  in  some  respects,  even  as  to 
matters  of  faith,  from  Presbyterians,  without  erring  essen- 
tially?" 

"I  do  not  deny  it." 

"  The  points  on  which  they  differ  must  be  non-essentiab, 
otherwise  the  difference  would  be  essential.  In  regard  to 
these  points  they  must  differ  from  Presbyterians,  either  by 
holding  some  things  to  be  revealed  trutlis  which  Presbyterians 
do  not,  or  by  denying  some  things  to  be  revealed  truths  which 
Presbyterians  believe  are  revealed  tniths  ? " 

"  They  may  also  differ  from  them  by  simple  ignorance." 

"That  is  true;  but  then  they  differ  only  negatively,  not 
positively.  Presbyterians  in  this  respect  must  differ  from 
one  another ;  for  some  are  better  informed  as  to  what  Prea- 
byteriauism  is  than  others  ai*e  or  can  be ;  but  tliev  are,  nev- 
ertheless,  all  alike  Presbyterians.  So  I,  as  a  Catholic,  may 
be  ignorant  of  some  points  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  this 
respect  differ  from  the  one  who  knows  them  all ;  but  I  am 
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as  true  a  Catholic  as  lie,  because  1  intend  to  believe  all  the 
Church  teaches,  becanse  I  am  rcadj-  to  believe  all  as  soon  as 
explicitly  propounded  to  me,  and  because  the  points  on  which 
I  am  ignorant  I  lielieve  impliratly,  since  they  are  implied  in 
what  1  lielieve  explicitly.  This  is,  therefore,  a  mere  nega- 
tive difference,  and  amounts  to  nothing.  Tlie  differences  in 
question  are  positive  differences,  and  these  must  consist,  eith- 
er in  believing  tilings  to  be  revealed  which  yon  deny  to  be 
revealed,  or  in  denying  certain  things  to  be  revealed  which 
'ou  believe  to  be  revealed." 

I  do  not  see  how  that  follows." 

The  differences  wo  are  considering  coneeni  matters  of 

,th ;  and  nothing,  I  suppose  yon  will  grant,  is  or  can  bo 

'matter  of  faith  wiiicli  is  not  a  divinely  revealed  trutli.     Or, 

rather,  no  man  can  hold  any  thing  to  be  matter  of  faith,  nn- 

he  holds  it  to  Im?  matter  of  revelation,  that  is,  a  revealed 

■nth." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that." 

"But  you  do;  for  the  faith  we  are  speaking  of  is  ?*e/i^'ow» 
itii,  and  we  have  agreed  that  there  can  be  religious  faitli 
only  where  the  proposition  believed  is  a  re-yeuW  proposi- 
tion." 
■     "  Very  well,  proceed." 

"  If,  then,  you  aflmit  differences  ae  to  matters  of  faith  may 
iflt  without  essential  error,  yon  must  admit  that  the  non- 
intials  may  be  either  believed  or  (ZMl)eIieved  without  es- 
mtial  error,  unless  yon  choose  to  admit  that  you  yoni-selvea 
^re  in  essential  error." 
"  How  80  ? " 

*'  You  certainly  deny  some  things,  which  you  call  non-es- 
sentials, to  be  revealed"  truths ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  di- 
me institution  of  the  episcopacy,  which  is  asserted  by  Pi-ot- 
Aant  Episcopalians.  But,  if  the  non-essentials  cannot  be 
enied  without  esseutial  error,  then  you  err  essentially  in 
denying  it.  On  the  other  hand,  you  assert  infant  baptism  to 
be  a  divine  command,  which  your  Baptist  brethren  deny. 
Infant  baptism,  yon  say,  is  a  non-essential ;  if,  then,  non-es- 
sentials cannot  be  positively  denied  without  essential  error, 
jonr  Baptist  brethrenerr  essentially,  and  are  not,  as  you  have 
admitted,  substantially  orthodox.  Moreover,  unless  you  ad- 
mit the  non-essentials  may  be  either  believed  or  disbelieved 
without  essential  error,  your  distinction  between  essentiaU 
and  non-essentials  avails  you  nothing,  and  you  must  come 
bock  and  aeaert  that  none,  who  differ  positively  in  any  mat- 
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ter  from  Presbyterians,  have  or  can  have  the  essential  faith  ; 
and  then  yon  must  recall  your  denial,  and  say  that  Presby- 
terianism  and  Protestantism  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
that  Presbyterians  are  the  only  Protestants." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  not  insist  on  the  point.  Say  the  non- 
essentials are  matters  wliicli  one  may  eitner  believe  or  disbe- 
lieve without  erring  essentially." 

"We  now  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  determining  what 
Protestantism  is.  It  is,  vou  say,  the  essentials,  and  the  essen- 
tials are  all  tlie  truths  clearly  imd  manifestly  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments.  Tell  me  what 
these  truths  are,  and  you  tell  me  what  Protestantism  is,  and 
take  the  preliminary  step  towards  answering  my  question, 
Why  are  you  a  Protestant  ? " 

CHAPTER  m. 

Much  to  the  relief  of  James,  while  he  was  considering 
what  he  should  reply  to  John's  last  demand,  the  conversation 
was  sus])ended  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  brother 
Presbyterian  minister,  settled  over  the  oldest  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  the  city.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, — a  man  of  antiquated  no-' 
tions,  with  little  respect  for  the  younger  ministers  of  his  de- 
nomination. Presbyterianism,  in  his  view,  had  nearly  lost 
its  original  distinctive  character.  AVesley  and  Whitefield, 
by  their  appeals  to  heated  passion  and  mere  annual  excite- 
ment, instead  of  reason  and  voluntary  affection,  had  well 
nigh  ruined  it.  Presbyterians  were  now  Methodists,  Ai*mi- 
nians,  in  all  except  name  and  outward  organization  and  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  new  methods  and  measures  lately  adopted 
lor  the  conversion  of  sinners  appeared  to  him  likely  to  prove 
in  the  end  its  total  destruction.  He  saw  with  pain  the  lec- 
ture-room and  rostrum  superbcdingthe  pulpit,  strolling  evan- 
gelists and  revival  preachers  the  regular  pastors,  and  "  in- 
quiry "  and  ''  anxious  "  meetings  the  orderly  ministrations  of 
tlie  word. 

Ik'tween  him  and  James  there  was  little  sympathy.  James 
wa.'s  a  man  of  his  times.  He  understood  the  tendencies  of 
his  age  and  country,  and  held  that  it  was  the  part  of  wis- 
dom, if  not  indeed  of  duty,  to  yield  to  and  obey  them.  Ta 
have  power  over  the  ])eo])le,  he  held  it  to  be  necessary  to 
consult  them,  to  cliange  with  them,  to  take  the  direction  they 
indicate,  to  be  always  just  in  advance  of  them,  and  never  to 


^  behind  tlieni.  He  availed  himself  of  their  paseions  mid 
bendenciea  a;^  the  readiest  way  of  oceiipying  the  po&t  of  lead- 
r«r,  aud,  if  he  could  only  occupy  that  post,  the  direction  he 
followed  or  tlie  final  goiil  he  might  reach  was  comparativelv 
indifferout.  lie  was  adroit,  shi'ewd,  unscnipulous,  nut.  he  did 
not  know  tliat  he  who  loads  tlic  mob  only  by  yielding  to 
them  leads  them  only  by  being  their  slave.  The  true  lendci' 
is  he  who  makes  the  multitude  follow  him,  not  he  who  fol- 
lows them.  He  who  has  principles  and  will  stand  by  them, 
though  he  stand  alone,  or  be  hewn  down  by  the  maddened 
multitude  for  his  fidelity  to  theiu,  is  by  many  degrees  supe- 
rior to  him  who  sacrifices  his  principles,  if  lie  have  tiny,  to 
popalarity,  or  who  lias  no  principles  but  to  ascertain  and 

S'eld  to  tne  passions  and  tendencies  of  the  age  or  country. 
at  of  all  this  Jamee  knew,  at  least,  cared,  nothiiif^.  He  lived 
in  an  age  and  country  of  demagogues,  and  he  did  not  aspire 
to  be  tliought  superior  to  Ids  age  and  compatriots.  The  greut- 
«6t  modern  achievement  in  the  state,  he  waa  accustomed  to 
hear  it  boasted,  had  been  to  establish  the  rale  of  demagogues ; 
and  wliy  should  it  not  be  as  glorious  to  establish  this  I'ule  in 
the  church  as  in  the  state  3 

Little  as  James  sympathized  ordinaiTly  with  Mr.  Wilson. 
iie  welcomed  him  in  the  present  instance  with  great  cordial 
ity,  and  introdncod  him  to  his  brother.  After  some  com- 
monplace remarks,  he  told  him  he  had  just  learned  that  hi.^ 
brother,  who  had  been  absent  for  many  yeara,  had  becoini 
a  Catliohc.  He  recapitulated  the  conversation  they  had  just 
had,  stated  the  point  at  which  it  had  arrived,  and  begged 
Mr.  "Wilson  to  answer  the  (question  they  were  debating. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  not  pleased  with  the  course  adopted  by 
James,  and  replied : — 

"If  I  had  had  the  management  of  this  discussion  from 

3  beginning,  I  should  have  given  it  another  direction. 

PYour  brotlier  lias,  doubtless,  been  under  the  training  of  tlic 

■  Jesuits,  is  versed  in  all  their  scholastic  refinements  and  sub- 

tiltie8,  and  a  perfect  master  of  all  tlie  sophistical  arts  by 

which  they  entrap  and  bewilder  the  simple  and  unwary. 

When  you  dispute  with  such  a  man,  mind  and  keep  the 

knianagement  of  the  argumentin  your  own  hands.     Consent 

Ito  ply  the  laboring  oar  yourself,  and  yon  are  gone.    .The 

ffreat  secret  of  dialectics  is  in  knowing  how  to  put  your 

fluostions.     Yon  gentlemen  of  the  modern  school  are  far 

jiiler  demagogues  than  logicians,  and  much  better  skilled  in 

Ebxcitiiig  the  passions  of  tlie  mob  than  in  managing  a  dis- 
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cussion.  I  have  often  told  you  the  folly  and  madness  of 
neglecting  severer  studies.  You  have  studied  only  to  con- 
form to  the  multitude ;  you  have  made  the  mob  supreme, 
and  taught  them  to  lord  it  over  their  pastors,  loosened  them 
from  theii*  old  moorings,  set  them  adrift  upon  a  stormy  and 
tempestuous  sea,  without  helm  or  helmsman,  or  rather  with 
the  nelmsman  bound  to  obey  the  helm.  Their  passions  are 
a  favorable  gale  for  you  to-day ;  but  what  certainty  have 
you  that  they  ma}'  not  make  the  port  of  Rome,  or  be  strand- 
ed on  the  rock}'  beach  of  popery,  to-morrow  ?  Attempt  to 
guide  or  control  them,  cross  in  any  thing  their  prejudices 
or  their  wishes,  and  where  are  they, — where  are  you*  How 
often  must  I  tell  vou,  it  is  hard  making  the  port  of  the  Gtos- 
pel  with  the  devil  for  pilot  ?  If  you  had  had  a  grain  of 
common  sense,  you  would  have  insisted  on  your  brother's 
answering  your  question,  why  he  had  become  a  Catholic, 
instead  oi  consenting,  as  a  great  fool,  to  answer  his  question, 
why  you  are  a  Protestant.  If  you  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  old  Protestant  controversialists,  you  would  have 
seen  that  they  leave  Protestantism  to  take  care  of  itself, 
while  they  reserve  all  their  forces  for  the  attack  upon  Rome." 

"  Never  mind  that  now,  Brother  Wilson.  I  could  hard- 
ly foresee  the  turn  the  conversation  would  take,  for  those 
Catholics  I  have  known  have  generally  contented  themselves 
with  replying  to  the  charges  brought  against  their  church, 
without  going  far  in  their  attacks  upon  Protestantism  ;  and 
besides,  it  is  no  more  than  right,  since  Protestantism  is  a 
positive  religion,  that  they  who  profess  it  should  define 
w^iat  they  mean  by  it,  and  give  their  reasons  for  believing 
it." 

"If  the  old  Protestant  mastei-s  of  whom  Mr.  Wilson 
si>eaks,"  interposed  John,  ''  had  thought  of  that,  and,  before 
attacking  Catholicity,  had  defined  ana  established  a  religion 
of  their  own,  my  brother  would  have  had  an  easy  task  now, 
if  inileed  any  task  at  all." 

*'The  true  polemical  polic3MS  always  to  keep  yourself  and 
party  on  the  olleusive  ;  but  if  you  iinaii:ine  that  Prot^^stant- 
ism,  as  a  positive  religion,  is  indefinable  and  indefensible, 
you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

**The  readiest  way  to  convict  me  of  that  will  be  to  dcj 
fine  it,  and  give  me  good  and  valid  reasons  for  believing 
it." 

'*  In  becoming  a  Catholic  you  abjured  Protestantism.  Am 
I  to  infer  that  vou  abjured  vou  knew  not  what?" 

«r  V  V 
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"  Mr.  "Wilson  pays  me  but  a  sorry  compliment,  if  he  sup- 
poses 1  sliall  voluntarily  siirreuder  what  ne  terms  tlie  trnu 
polemical  policy.  The  queetion  ia  not  what  I  may  or  may 
not  know  of  Protestantism,  what  1  may  or  may  not  have 
abjnred,  on  becoming  a  Catholic,  but  what  Protestantism  is, 
as  nmierstood  by  those  who  profess  itV 

"  But,  if  you  were  not  fully  informed  as  to  what  Protes- 

itism  really  was,  how  could  you  know  that  in  abjuring  it 
were  not  abjuring  the  truth  i " 
_  He  who  hae  the  truth  has  no  need  of  knowing  the  sys- 
tems opposed  to  it,  in  order  to  know  that  they  must  be  false. 
But  suppose  you  proceed  with  your  detinition.  Ton  proft'sa 
to  be  a  Protestant,  and  so  able.  experieTi(-cd,  and  learned  a 
man  cannot  bo  supposed  to  profess  to  believe  he  kuows  not 
what.     If  you  know  what  it  is,  you  can  eaflily  tell  me." 

"  I  will  give  yon  Dr.  Owen's  definition.  I  dare  say  your 
bi-other  Jamea  has  never  I'ead  Owen's  works,  nor  Boston's, 
nor  those  of  any  otiier  man  who  was  in  breeches  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  shame  to  think  iiow  the  old  worthies  are  neg- 
lected. Nolwdy  reads  them  now-a-days.  The  study  of 
M'-h'Xtl  divinity  is  wholly  neglected.  Our  theologians  are 
frightened  at  ;i  folio,  tremble  at  a  quarto,  can  hardly  endure 
even  an  octavo.  The  demand  Is  for  works,  'short,  pitliy, 
and  pungent.'  It  is  (he  age  of  petty  Tracts,  Penny  Afaga- 
iduea,  Peter  Parleys,  Robert  Merrys,  trash,  nonsense,  and 
hnmbng." 

"  A.rid  yet  it  is  the  glorious  a^e  on  which  the  glorious  sun 

the  glorious  reformation  beams  in  all  Its  effulgence.     If 

reformers  were  here,  they  would  exclaim,  £t  Cit,  BruteP^ 

I  hope  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  heed  my  brothor's  sneer," 

ttorposed  James;  "  Imt  proceed  with  his  deiinition." 

"Brother  Mil  wood,  have  you  Owen's  works?  No!  No, 
I  dare  aay  not.  But  I  presume  you  have  DowUng,  D'Au- 
bign^,  and  the  last  new  novel." 

"  I  do  not  read  novels," 

"  Tlie  best  thing  you  have  siiid  for  yourself  yet.  Well,  I 
see  1  must  quote  from  memory.  Protestantism. ^remem- 
ber I  quote  the  great  Dr.  Owen,  one  of  those  sound  old 
English  divines  who  cared  as  little  for  prelacy  as  for  papa- 
cy, and  would  no  more  submit  to  king  tlian  to  pope.  They 
were  the  men.  It  will  be  long  before  we  shall  look  upon 
their  like  again.  They  were  God's  freemen.  The  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world  could  not  dazzle  or  blind  tliem. 
Thoy  cared  not  for  crown  or  mitre,  and  the  blood  of  a  king 


was  to  them  aa  tlie  blood  of  a  common  man.  Tbey  went 
Btraiglit  to  their  object.  England  was  not  worthy  of  them. 
TheXord  directed  them  here.  Here  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  noble  empire.  This  is  their  work ;  thb  land  is 
their  land,  and  their  children's  after  them,  and  a  crying 
shame  is  it,  that  amiserable,  idolatrous  Papist  should  be  suf- 
fered to  pollute  it  with  hia  accursed  foot. 

"  Bat  you  are  thiuking  of  the  Independents,  rather  than 
of  the  Presbyterians,  The  Presbyterinns  were  for  kbg  and 
covenant,  and  pretend  to  have  disapproved  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  Stuart." 

"No  matter.  The  Independents  only  completed  what 
the  Presbyterians  began,  and  soon  sunk  into  insignitic^uce 
when  left  to  struggle  alone.  In  the  glorious  war  against 
prelacy  and  papacy  they  were  united  as  brothers,  as  I  trust 
will  always  be  their  children." 

"  But  the  definition." 

"  Remember,  I  quote  the  words  of  the  great  Dr.  Owen, 
great  and  good,  notwithstanding  he  left  the  Presbyterians 
and  became  a  Congregiitioiialist ; — excepting  ui  matters  of 
church  government,  rigidly  orthodox,  and  as  much  superior 
to  the  degeoerate  race  of  miiiistera  in  our  day,  aa  a  hngir 
old  folio  IS  to  a  modem  penny  tract,  and  whose  works  I 
recommend  to  both  of  you  to  road.  Protestantism  is, — '  1, 
What  was  revealed  unto  the  church  by  our  Lord  and  Uis 
apostles,  and  is  the  whole  of  that  religion  which  the  Lord 
doth  and  will  accept.  2.  iSofar  an  needed  nnto  faith,  obo- 
iliiiiice,  and  salvation  of  the  ehurcli,  what  they  taught,  re- 
vealed, and  commanded  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  witnessed  unto  and  confirmed  by  the 
Old.  3.  All  that  is  reqairtd,  that  we  may  please  God",  and 
be  accepted  with  him.  and  come  to  the  eternal  enjoyment 
of  hkn,  is  that  we  truly  and  sincerely  believe  what  is  so  re- 
vealed and  taught,  yielding  sincere  obedience  unto  what  is 
coiiuuanded  in  the  Scriptures,  i.  If  in  any  thing  they 
[Protestants]  be  found  to  deviate  frum  them,  if  it  [ivhat 
tiiey  teach]  exceed  in  any  instance  what  is  so  taugiit  and 
commanded,  if  it  be  defective  in  the  faith  or  the  practice  of 
any  thing  so  revealed  or  cominanded,  they  are  ready  to  re- 
nounce it.'  What  do  you  ask  more  clear,  brief,  comprehen- 
sive, and  precise  than  that  t " 

"  Did  our  Lord  and  his  apLstles  reveal  any  religiun  wliich 
they  did  not  reveal  to  the  chiireh,  or  which  God  doth  not 
and  will  not  accejit  ? " 
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"  Of  course  not." 

"  Then  Mr.  Owen  might  have  said  simply,  Protestantism 
is  what  was  revealed  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  unto  the 
church." 

"  Perhaps  he  might." 

"  What  was  so  revealed  is  the  true  religion,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  he  would  have  said  all,  if  he  had  said,  Protestajit- 
ism  is  the  true  religion." 

«  Be  it  so." 

"  If  you  will  now  tell  me  what  is  the  true  religion,  you 
will  tell  me  what  Protestantism  is." 

*'  Mr.  Owen  telk  you  in  his  second  article." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  He  tells  me  in  that  where  the  true 
religion  is,  so  far  as  needed ;  but  not  wha^  it  is." 

"In  his  third  article,  then." 

"  Not  in  that ;  for  in  that  he  simply  tells  me,  that,  if  I  be- 
lieve and  obey  the  true  religion,  so  far  as  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  I  have  all  that  God  ixj- 
quires  of  me.'^ 

"  Well,  in  the  fourth." 

"  But  that  simply  informs  me,  that,  if  Protestants  have 
mistaken  the  true  religion,  if  they  contend  for  more  or  for 
less  than  is  contained  m  the  Scriptm*es,  they  are  ready  to  re- 
nounce it:  although  whether  by  it  is  to  be  understood  true 
religion,  tne  mistaKe,  the  excess,  or  the  defect,  he  does  not 
inform  me.  So,  you  perceive,  I  am  not  as  yet  told  what 
Protestantism  is." 

"  But  you  are  told  where  it  is,  and  that  is  enough." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be.  The  cook  knew  where  the 
teakettle  was  when  it  fell  overboard,  but  nevertheless  he 
could  not  get  it  to  make  the  captain's  tea." 

"  It  is  m  the  New  Testament,  witnessed  unto  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Old.  You  can  go  there  and  find  it  for  your- 
self." 

"  Has  it  any  mark  by  which  I  may  recognize  it  when  I  see 
it?" 

"  If  you  seek,  you  shall  find.  Our  Lord  himself  says  that, 
4uid  I  hope  you  will  not  dispute  him." 

"Does  he  say,  if  you  seeK  in  the  Scrijpt/wres  of  ihe  New 
TestaTnentj  you  shall  find  ? " 

"  Not  expressly." 

"  Do  all  who  seek  in  those  Scriptures  find  ? " 
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'^  All  who  faithfully  study  them  and  rightly  understand 
them." 

"  Do  all  who  attentively  read  them  rii^htly  understand 
them  ? " 

"I^o;  some  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction,  and 
bring  in  damnable  heresies." 

"You  have  faithfully  studied  and  rightly  understand 
them  ? " 

''  I  think  so." 

"  Lest  I  should  be  one  of  those  who  wrest  them  to  my 
own  destruction,  suppose  you  tell  me  what  is  the  true  relig- 
ion which  they  contain,  or  which  I  ought  to  find  in  them." 

"  If  you  are  one  who  would  \vrest  the  Scriptures  to  your 
own  destruction,  you  would  do  the  same  with  my  statement 
of  what  they  contain.  I  should  do  you  no  good  by  com- 
plying with  your  request.  If  you  believe  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  you  believe  me." 

"  How,  then,  am  I  ever  to  know  certainly  what  this  thing 
you  call  Protestantism,  and  say  is  the  true  religion,  really 
is?" 

^'  Read  your  Bible,  Sir,  with  humble  submission,  without 
any  reliance  on  yourself,  with  sincere  and  earnest  prayer  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  enlighten  you,  and  you  will  be  led  into 
all  trutli." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  our  question  is  not,  What  is  truth  ? 
but,  What  is  Protestantism  ? " 

" Have  I  not  told  you  Protestantism  is  the  true  religion? 
He,  then,  who  is  led  to  the  truth  must  needs  be  led  to  Prot- 
estantism." 

"  I  stand  corrected.  But  since  some  do  wrest  the  Script- 
ures to  their  own  destruction,  and  bring  in  '  damnable  here- 
sies,' how  do  you  determine  infallibly  that  you  may  not 
yourself  be  one  of  them  ? " 

"  I  am  accustomed.  Sir,  to  being  treated  with  respect,  and 
I  trust  you  mean  nie  no  insult." 

^'They  who  are  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  respect 
are,  in  general,  slow  to  think  themselves  insulted.  If  Mr. 
Wilson  does  not  know  infallibly  that  he  rightly  understands 
the  Scriptures,  he  cannot  deny  that  it  is  possible  he  may  be 
wresting  them  to  his  own  destruction." 

"  Tlirough  God's  distinguishing  grace  vouchsafed  to  me,, 
for  no  worthiness  of  mine,  I  have  been  enabled  to  see  and 
know  the  truth." 

"  Is  that  same  grace  vouclisafed  to  all  ? " 
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"  To  all  whom  God  has  preordained  unto  everlasting  life  ; 
but  those  whom  he  has  from  all  eternity  reprobated  to  ever- 
lasting death,  for  the  praise  of  his  vmdictive  justice,  he 
leaves  to  their  reprobate  sense,  to  their  own  blindness,  and 
even  sends  them  strong  delusions,  that  they  may  believe  a 
lie  and  be  damned." 

"  And  these  never  had  it  in  their  power  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved? " 

"  If  they  had  willed." 

**  Were  they  ever  able  to  have  willed  ? " 

"  Naturally,  yes ;  morally,  no." 

"  But  actually  ? " 

"  No.  Those  whom  God  ordains  to  everlasting  death  l\& 
ordains  to  sin,  that  they  may  be  damned  justly." 

"  That  is  a  hard  doctrine,  Brother  Wilson.  It  was  taught 
indeed  by  the  great  Calvin,  whom  God  so  highly  favored, 
but  it  is  not  now  generally  taught  by  Presbyterians.  The 
doctrine  of  God's  decrees  is,  indeed,  full  of  sweet  comfort 
to  the  elect,  but  it  needs  to  be  handled  with  great  prudence, 
and  is  to  be  meditated  in  our  closets  rather  than  made  the 
basis  of  our  instructions  to  others.  Sinners  do  not  and  can- 
not understand  it.  They  only  make  a  mock  of  it,  and  it 
proves  to  them  the  savor  of  death  unto  death." 

"  There  it  is !  The  time  has  come  when  the  people  will 
no  longer  hear  sound  doctrine,  when  it  is  im/prudevd  to  de- 
clare the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Hence  the  race  of  weak 
and  puny  saints,  who  must  be  fed  on  milk,  and  that  diluted. 
Very  well,  I  must  leave  you  to  manage  the  discussion  in 
your  own  way ;  but  be  on  your  guard.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  done  for  a  few  years 
back,  when  you  \vill  have  no  Protestantism  to  define  or  de- 
fend, but  each  man  will  have  a  gospel  of  his  own.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  conversation  was  not  resumed  for  several  days. 
James  found  it  a  less  easy  task  to  define  Protestantism  than 
he  had  imagined.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the 
word  in  a  very  loose  and  indefinite  sense.  As  chief  of  the 
Protestant  League,  he  had  meant  by  it  little  else  than  the 
denial  of  Catholicity ;  in  his  warfare  against  Socinians,  ra- 
tionalists, and  transcendentalists,  he  had  made  it  stand  for 
doctrines  and  principles  which  logically  imply  the  Catholic 


Cliiircli;  in  hia  own  pulpit,  addressiug  the  people  of  his 
cliiirge,  he  Had  nnderfitood  by  it  Bimply  Presbyterianism, 
■with  a  slight  leaning,  purhaps,  towards  Arminianism.  Bnt 
he  had  never  civeu  the  term  a  clear,  distinct,  and  nniform 
meaning,  whicb  he  was  williog  to  stand  by  in  all  placee  and 
on  all  occasions.  He  saw  that  to  define  it  iu  a  negative 
sense,  and  make  Protestantism  merely  a  proteet  against 
Rome,  was  not  necessarily  to  distinguish  it  from  paganism, 
Xahometanism,  irndaism,  deism,  or  even  atheism ;  and  to 
roBtrict  it  to  simple  Presbyterianism,  if  not  against  his  con- 
science, was  in  tne  present  state  of  the  world,  bad  policy. 
It  would  be  tantamonnt  to  saying  that  Protestantism  is  an 
empty  name ;  that  there  are  indeed  Presbyterians,  Epist^o- 
paliaos,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Ac,  but  no  Prutcatants  ;  that 
there  is  a  multitude  of  sects,  indeed,  sometimes  arranged 
onder  one  common  name,  but  witliout  any  common  faltli 
or  principles,  except  that  of  hostility  to  tlie  church.  It 
would,  moreover,  too  openly  expose  liia  weakness  to  the 
enemy,  and  confess  that  the  great  and  mighty  Protestant 
party,  which  had  begun  by  assuming  sueii  lofty  airs,  and 
threatening  to  become  commensurate  with  Christendom, 
had  dwin(ned  down  to  the  little  hanilful  of  Presbyterians 
in  Great  i^ritaiu  and  the  United  States, — those  on  the  Con- 
tinent having  pretty  generally  lapsed  into  Sociniimiflin,  ra- 
tionalism, and  transcendentalism, — divided  int<j  four  or  five 
separate,  if  not  hostile,  eummunions,  and  their  numbers 
every  day  relatively  diminisliing,  which  would  create  mirth 
rather  than  dread  at  Borne,  against  whom  lie  wished  tu 
carry  on  a  war  of  extermination.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
extend  its  meaning  so  as  to  embi-nce  all  the  so-called  Prot- 
estant sects,  from  Dr.  Puaey  down  to  Theodore  Parker, 
from  Oxford  to  the  Melodeon,  was  hardly  less  inconvenient. 
He  would  never  march  throiigh  Coventry  at  tlie  head  of 
such  a  motley  company.  Rome  would  declare  that  all  mot- 
leydom  and  all  devildom  had  broken  loose.  He  should 
never  hear  the  \n^t  of  it.  But  to  find  a  definition  which 
Bhould  extend  beyond  the  uarrow  boundaries  of  Presbyte- 
riandom  without  including  all  sectariaudom  was  the  diffi- 
culty.    Iloeopua,  hio  l^or  est. 

James  s]>ent  several  days  in  meditating  on  this  problem, 
and  without  hitting  upon  a  solution  quite  to  his  mind ;  but 
having  obtained  a  tew  hints  from  some  of  the  earlier  Prot- 
estant controversialists,  and  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
d'jnts.  he  took  occasion,  finding  himself  in  his  library  alone 
with  John,  to  renew  the  discussion. 
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I  tliink."  said  lie,  addressing  hia  brotlier,  "  that,  if  joii 
LOW  onr  former  conversation,  yoii  will  owu,  my  last  an- 
r  to  the  question,  What  is  Protestantism  J  is  all  tlmt  yuii 
have  any  right  to  demand." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  make  any  nureasonable  demands," 
John  replied,  "  Wliat  I  want  is  to  find  out  precisely  what> 
in  its  distinctive  features,  this  thing  or  this  no-thing  which 
you  call  Protestantism  really  is.  If  your  answer  tells  me 
what  it  Ib,  and  diBtinguishes  it,  or  enables  me  to  distinguish 
it,  from  what  it  is  not,  it  is  unquestionably  sufficient," 

"Protestantism  is  the  essentials,  and  the  essentials  are  all 
tlio  truths  clearly  and  manifestly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  JTew  Testaments," 

"  If  to  believe  the  essentials  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
constitute  one  a  Protestant,  then  all  who  believe  all  the 
truths  clearly  and  manifestly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures 

inst  be  Protestants," 
Certainly." 

"  If  CatliolicB,  as  is  very  supposable,  to  say  the  least,  be- 

ive  all  that  is  clearly  and  manifestlv  revealed  in  tlie  Script- 
ures, tlien  Catholics  are  Protestants, 

"  But  Catholics  do  not  believe  all  that  is  clearly  and  man- 
revealed  in  the  Seripturea" 

"Ihey  profess  to  do  so,  and  they  say  with  you,  all  that  is 

Mrly  and  raauifi^tly  revealed  is  essential  to  be  believed, 

id  no  point  of   it  can  be  disbelieved  without  essential 

ror." 

"But  they  hold  that  other  tilings  than  those  clearly  and 
manifestly  revealed  in  tlie  Scriptures  are  also  essential  to  be 
believed. 

"  That  is,  they  believe  all  that  vou  define  to  be  the  essen- 
tials are  essentials,  but  do  not  believe  that  these  are  all  the 
eeseutials.  But  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  good 
orthodox  Protestants ;  for  your  detiultion  exclndes  only 
ho  believe  less,  not  those  who  believe  more,  than  the 
fntials." 
Say,  tliGQ,  ProtestantiBm  is  to  believe  all  the  essentials, 

id  that  what,  and  only  what,  is  clearly  and  manifestly  re- 
vealed in  the  Sci-iptures  is  essential,  or,  without  essentia! 
error,  can  be  believed  to  be  essential.  That  excludes  Catli- 
oliuB,  by  assorting  the  snflioiency  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
they  do  not  admit," 

"  But  besides  the  eBsentials,  are  the  non-cBsentialB,  which 
niiy  without  essential  error  lie  either  believed  or  disbe- 
leved,  to  be  the  word  of  God  i " 


ifestly  r 
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"  That  is  what  I  contend." 

''  But  they  who  believe  them  to  be  the  word  of  God  must 
believe  them  to  be  essential." 
''  Why  so  ? " 

"  Remember  Toby  and  his  dog.  He  who  believes  a  thing 
to  be  the  word  of  (jod  must  either  believe  it  essential  to  he 
believed,  or  else  believe  that  it  is  no  essential  error  to  dis- 
believe God.  Can  I,  without  essential  error,  believe  it  is 
no  essential  error  to  disbelieve  God?" 

'*  Xo,  for  that  is  tantamount  to  making  him  a  liar,  since 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  believing  that  it  is 
no  essential  error  to  disbelieve  God,  and  actually  disbelieving 
him." 

"  Then  they  who  believe  tlie  non-essentials  to  be  the  word 
of  God  must  believe  them  to  be  essential,  or  else  virtually 
make  God  a  liar  ? " 
*'  That  follows." 

"  But  it  is  essential  error  to  believe  any  thing  to  be  essen- 
tial which  is  not  essential  ? " 
"  So  I  have  implied." 

"  Then  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  he  who  believes  any  of 
the  non-essentials  to  be  the  word  of  God  errs  essentially  ? " 
"  So  it  would  seem." 

''All  who  differ  from  Presbyterians  differ  from  them 
either  by  believing  some  tilings  to  be  the  word  of  God 
which  Presbyterians  denvto  be  liis  word,  or  lyice  versa  f^^ 
''  True." 

"  If  the  latter,  they  err  essentially,  assuming  Presbyte- 
rians to  be  right,  by  not  believing  all  the  essentials." 
*'  Agreed." 

"  If  the  former,  they  err  essentially  by  believing  some 
thiiiirs  to  be  essential  which  are  not." 
'^  iMiat  also  follows.'' 

"  Then  all  who  differ  from  Presbyterians  in  matters  of 
faith  err  essentially.  Therefore,  none  who  differ  from  them 
as  to  matters  of  faith  can  be  essentially  orthodox.  If,  then, 
you  say  none  can  be  essentially  orthodox  who  believe  any  of 
tlie  non-essentials  to  be  essential,  you  exclude  all  who  differ 
from  Presbyterians,  make  Presbyterian  ism  and  Protestant- 
ism etjuivalent  and  convertible  terms,  and  declare  none  but 
Presbyterians  are  Protestants,  which  I  understand  you  to 
deny.'" 

''  1  do  deny  it ;  for  Presbyterians  are  not  the  only  essen- 
tially orthodox  Protectants." 
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"  How,  then,  can  you  say  that  Protestantism  is  to  beKeve 
the  essentials,  and  that  only  the  essentials  can,  without  essen- 
tial error,  be  believed  to  oe  essential  i  Do  you  insist  on 
saying  this  still  ? " 

'^  Is  infant  baptism  an  essential  or  a  non-essential  ? " 

"  A  non-essential,  as  I  have  told  yon  more  than  once." 

"  But  Presbyterians  believe  it  to  be  a  revealed  command  ? " 

"  They  do." 

"  Therefore  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of  God." 

"Cei-tainly." 

"  Then  they  believe  it  essential,  and  therefore  err  essen- 
tially b}-  belie  vinsj  a  non-essential  to  be  essential.  Hence,  if 
you  insist  on  saying  that  they  who  believe  any  thing  but  the 
essentials  to  be  essential  err  essentially,  you  will  exclude 
Presbyterians  themselves  from  the  number  of  essentially  or- 
thodox Protestants." 

'*  But  I  have  just  told  you  Presbyterians  hold  infant  bap- 
tism to  be  a  non-essential." 

"  Then  they  hold  it  is  no  essential  error  to  disbelieve  God, 
which  is  itseli  a  most  essential  error,  for  it  virtually  makes 
God  a  liar,  as  you  have  conceded.  In  either  case,  then, 
Presbyterians  are  excluded  ;  in  the  one  case,  by  believing  a 
non-essential  to  be  essential ;  and  in  the  other,  by  believing 
it  no  essential  error  to  make  God  a  Uar.  Do  you  still  insist 
that  it  is  essential  error  to  believe  any  thing  in  addition  to 
the  essentials  to  be  essential  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  you  abandon  your  distinction  between  the  essen- 
tials and  non-essentials  ? " 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  You  still  say,  there  are  portions  of  the  revealed  word 
whicli  may  be  either  believed  or  disbelieved  to  be  the  word 
of  God  without  essential  error  ? " 

"  I  do.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  place  myself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  Protestant  world,  from  the  time  of  the 
reformation  down  to  the  present  moment.  It  is  by  meims 
of  this  distinction  that  we  have  met  and  repelled  the  charge 
which  Papists  bring  against  us,  that  there  is  no  unity  of  faith 
amongst  us.  In  non-essentials  we  have  always  admitted  we 
do  not  agree;  but  in  essentials  we  have  always  contend od 
we  do  agree ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  among  us  substm- 
tial  unity  as  to  faith." 

"  These  non-essentials,  as  to  which  Protestants  have  dif- 
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f ered  and  still  difier,  have  thej  been  held  to  be  non-essen* 
tiak  alike  by  those  who  believed  and  those  who  disbelieved 
them  to  be  the  word  of  God  ? " 

"  Thev  have." 

"  All  have  agreed,  then,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  word 
of  God  which  it  is  no  essential  error  to  disbelieve  t " 

"  Such  is  the  fact." 

"  Are  you  not  mistaken  ? " 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Then  you  hold  that  the  whole  Protestant  world,  from 
the  time  of  the  reformation  down  to  the  present  moment, 
have  believed  it  no  essential  error  to  disbelieve  God,  that  it 
is  no  essential  error  to  make  God  a  liar ;  in  a  word,  you  hold 
that  all  Protestants  always  have  been,  and  still  are,  virtual 
infidels.  Will  you  still  insist  on  the  distinction  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials  ? " 

"  I  tell  you  I  cannot  surrender  that  distinction  without 
placing  myself  in  opposition  to  the  whole  Protestant  world." 

"  You  stiU  say  that  there  are  portions  of  the  word  which 
are  not  essential  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  these  may  be  believed  to  be  the  word  of  Qt)d  ?  " 

"  They  may." 

"  And  some  who  are  essentially  orthodox  do  so  believe 
them,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  to  be  the  word  of  God  t " 

"  They  do." 

"  Yet  110  one  is  essentially  orthodox  who  believes  any 
thing  but  the  essentials  to  be  essential  ? " 

"  No  one." 

"  And  no  one  can  believe  any  thing  to  be  the  word  of 
God  without  believing  it  to  be  essentia,  as  we  have  proved 
in  the  case  of  Toby  and  his  dog  ? " 

"  Unless  it  be  no  essential  error  to  disbelieve  God." 

''  Some  essentially  orthodox  Protestants  believe,  then,  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time  to  be  both  essential  and  not  es- 
sential 't " 

"  That  is  not  possible/^ 

'^  Then  it  will  be  convenient  to  drop  the  distinction  be- 
tween essentials  and  non-essentials,  and  say  that  all  who  be- 
lieve any  thing  to  be  the  word  of  God,  except  what  is  clearly 
and  manifestly  revealed,  err  easentially,  will  it  not  ? " 

"  No ;  for  all  that  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  evidently 
is  not  clearly  and  manifestly  revealed,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  sav  that  a  man  can  err  essentiallv  in  believinir, 
when  what  he  believes  is  the  word  of  God." 
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"  Then  you  will  take  tlie  ground,  that  all  essentiallv  ortho- 
dox Protestants  are,  and  always  have  been,  virtual  infidels, 
believing  it  no  essential  error  to  make  God  a  liar  ? " 

"  Not  that,  by  any  means." 

"  You  fall  back,  then,  on  your  former  ground,  and  say 
Protestantism  is  the  essentials  ;  he  who  believes  these,  wliat- 
ever  else  he  believes  or  disbelieves,  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
is  essentially  orthodox." 

''  Very  well" 

"  But  the  non-essentials,  or  matters  it  is  lawful  to  believe 
or  disbelieve  to  be  the  word  of  God,  are  not  the  words  of 
men  or  of  devils,  but  revealed  truths,  as  we  agreed  in  our 
former  conversation  ? " 

«  Certainly." 

"  But  to  believe  the  words  of  men  or  of  devils  to  be  the 
word  of  God  is,  as  you  have  said,  essential  error." 

"  True." 

"  Then,  after  all,  we  cannot  say  that  he  who  believes  the 
essentials  is  essentially  orthodox,  whatever  else  he  believes 
or  disbelieves  to  be  the  woixi  of  God ;  for  this  would  imply 
that  it  is  no  essential  error  to  add  to  the  word  of  God  the 
words  of  men  or  of  devils." 

"  Say,  then,  he  who  believes  the  essentials  is  essentially 
orthodox,  whatever  else  he  believes  or  disbelieves  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  provided  he  believes  nothing  to  be  the  word 
of  God  which  is  not  his  word." 

"  Then  none  of  those  who  believe  any  thing  to  be  reveal- 
ed which  Presbyterians  deny  are  essentially  orthodox." 

"  I  do  not  see  that." 

"  What  tliey  believe  which  exceeds  what  you  believe,  you 
hold  to  be  either  revealed  or  not  revealed,  if  revealed,  you 
are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  infidelity  in  not  believing  it ;  if  not 
revealed,  you  must  hold  they  err  essentially,  for  you  hold 
they  believe  that  to  be  the  word  of  God  which  is  not  his 
word.  The  last  is  what  you  do  hold,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  hold  that  they  are  essentially  orthodox  Protestants." 

"Be  it  so." 

"  You  must  also  deny  those  to  be  essentially  orthodox 
who  believe  less  than  you  do.  If  the  matters  you  believe 
which  they  do  not  are  not  revealed  truths,  you  err  essen- 
tially in  believing  them  to  be  revealed  ;  if  they  are  revealed, 
you  must  believe  they  err  essentially  in  disbelieving  them  ; 
since  in  disbelieving  them  you  must  hold  they  disbelieve: 
God." 

Vol.  VI— is. 
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"  That  seems  to  be  so." 

"  Then  you  exclude  from  the  essentially  orthodox  all  who 
believe  more  or  less  than  yourselves ;  that  is,  all  but  your- 
selves. If,  then,  you  insist  on  the  proviso  you  have 
adopted  in  your  definition,  and  say  no  one  can  be  essentially 
orthodox  who  believes  any  thing  in  addition  to  the  word, 
you  must  either  give  up  your  distinction,  as  I  have  said,  be- 
tween essentials  and  non-essentials,  or  else  say  it  is  no  essen- 
tial error  to  disbelieve  God ;  which  will  you  do  ? " 

"  Neither.  "^ 

"  But  you  either  believe  the  non-essentials  to  be  revealed 
truths,  that  is,  the  word  of  God,  or  you  do  not.  If  you  do 
not,  your  distinction  between  them  and  the  essentials  avails 
you  nothing,  as  we  have  soon.  Hence  you  have  insisted 
that  they  are  revealed  truths.  But  if  you  hold  them  to  be 
revealed  truths,  you  must  hold  them  to  be  not  non-essential, 
but  essential,  as  Toby  and  his  dog  have  proved  to  us,  since 
to  disbelieve  them  would  be  to  make  God  a  liar.  This  you 
admit,  do  you  not  ?" 

'^  I  have  admitted  it  over  and  over  again. " 

"  Then  on  no  ground  whatever  can  you  admit  any  portion 
of  revealed  truth  to  be  unessential,  and,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly, you  must  abandon  your  distinction  between  the  es- 
sentials and  non-essentials,  and  either  say  Protestants  have 
been  and  are  virtual  infidels  in  teaching  that  it  is  no  essen- 
tial error  to  disbelieve  God,  or  else  that  they  have  never 
meant  that  any  portion  of  the  revealed  wora,  clearly  and 
man  if  est!  V  revealed  or  not,  can  be  disbelieved  without  es- 
sential  error.     WJiich  alternative  do  you  elect  ? " 

"  If  eitlier,  the  latter." 

"  Presbyterians,  then,  are  the  only  essentially  orthodox 
Protestants." 

''  Ycvy  well." 

"  Presbyterians  are  fallible,  liable  to  bo  mistaken  ? " 

"We  do  not,  like  Romanists,  set  up  a  claim  to  infalli- 
bility." 

''If  they  are  fallible,  it  is  possible  they  take  that  to  be 
the  word  of  God  which  is  not  his  word,  or  deny  that  to  be 
his  word  which  is  his  word.  In  either  case,  they  will  be 
<ruiltv  of  essential  error.  Consequently,  it  is  possible  that 
Presbyterians  theniselyes  are  in  essential  error,  and  there- 
fore  impossible  for  them  to  sjiy  with  certainty  that  they  are 
essentially  orthodox,  and  therefore  they  must  admit  that  it 
i-  uncertain  whether  there  are  any  essentially  orthodox  Prot- 
estants at  all ! " 
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**  But  you  forget  that  the  essentials  are  clearly  and  mani- 
festly revealed,  and  therefore  may  be  known  with  all  neces- 
sary certainty." 

"  You  also  forget  that  we  have  just  agreed  that  aU  reveal- 
ed truth  is  essential,  and  that  you  have  surrendered  the  dis- 
tinction between  essentials  and  non-essentials.  You  assum- 
-ed,  as  you  were  obliged,  the  non-essentials  to  be  revealed,  for 
otherwise  they  would  be  simply  the  words  of  men  or  of 
devils,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  believe  to  be  the  word  of 
God ;  but  the  moment  you  admit  them  into  the  category  of 
revealed  truths,  you  must  either  concede  them  to  be  essen- 
tial, or  else  that  it  is  no  essential  error  to  disbelieve  God ; 
that  is,  to  be  an  infidel,  and  make  God  a  liar.  This  last  you 
could  not  do  ;  therefore  you  were  obliged  to  say  all  that  is 
revealed  is  essential.  But,  if  you  say  this,  you  must  say, 
either  that  the  essentials  are  not  restricted  to  what  is  clear- 
ly and  manifestly  revealed,  or  else  that  nothing  but  what  is 
clearly  and  manifestly  revealed  is  revealed  at  all.  Which 
will  you  say  ? " 

"  For  the  present,  that  nothing  is  revealed  but  what  is 
clearly  and  manifestly  revealed.  Almighty  God  is  good, 
and  natural  reason  suffices  to  prove  that  ne  cannot  have 
made  that  necessary  to  be  believed  which  is  obscure  or 
doubtful.  If  he  has  made  his  whole  word  necessary  to  be 
believed,  the  whole  must  be  clearly  and  manifestly  revealed, 
and  what  is  not  so  revealed  can  be  no  part  of  his  word." 

"His  word,  being  clear  and  manifest,  cannot  be  mistaken, 
or,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  what 
it  is  ? " 

''  None." 

"  But  clear  and  manifest  are  relative  terms.  A  thing  may 
be  clear  and  manifest  to  you,  and  not  to  me.  To  whom, 
then,  do  you  say  the  word  is  clearly  and  manifestly  re- 
vealed ? " 

"  What  is  clear  and  manifest  is  clear  and  manifest,  and 
can  be  honestly  mistaken  by  no  one." 

"  That  is,  what  is  alike  clear  and  manifest  to  all  men." 

"  But  I  mean  what  is  alike  clear  and  manifest  to  all  men." 

"  The  word  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Script- 
ures alone,  and  these  alone  are  sufficient  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  what  all  Protestants  assert. " 

"  The  word  is  revealed  in  these  alike  clearly  and  mani- 
festly to  all  men  ?  " 

"  ^es." 
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"  To  those  who  cannot  read,  as  to  those  who  can  ?  *' 

"  There  should  be  none  who  cannot  read." 

"  But  nineteen-twentieths  of  mankind,  at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, cannot  read,  and  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of 
those  who  can  read  cannot  read  so  as  to  unaerstand  what 
they  read.  Do  you  say  the  revealed  word  is  clearly  and 
manifestly  revealed  to  all  these  ? " 

"  Of  those  to  whom  little  is  given  little  will  be  required." 

"That  is  to  say,  Almighty  God  does  not  require  laith  in 
his  word  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  human  race  ? " 

"  I  say  not  that.  Those  who  cannot  read  he  instructs  by 
his  pastors  and  by  his  Holy  Spirit." 

"  JBut  if  the  instructions  of  pastors  and  the  direct  revela- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  part  of  mankind,  how  can  you  say  the  Scriptures  are 
sufficient  ? " 

"  The  Scriptures  are  sufficient." 

"  That  is,  for  whom  they  suffice,  and  when  and  where 
they  are  not  insufficient  I  That  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  those  who  can  read,  and  who 
claim  to  be  teachers  among  Protestants,  so  called.  These 
all  admit  the  Scriptures  contain  the  whole  revealed  word  ? " 

"  They  do. " 

"  That  they  are  the  sole  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  tliat  the  word  revealed  in  them  is  clear  and  mani- 
fest '{ " 

"  Unquestionably." 

"And  that  only  what  is  clear  and  manifest  is  revealed?" 

"  Be  it  so." 

"  Then  they  all  agree  as  to  what  the  word  is  ? " 

"  No ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  tliey  do  not." 

"  There  is  disagreement,  then, — some  saying  the  word  is 
one  tiling,  others  saying  it  is  not  that,  but  something  else  ? " 

"  But  there  is  no  honest  disagreement ;  for  the  matter  is 
clear  and  manifest,  and  none  who  do  not  wilfully  close 
their  eyes  to  the  truth  can  mistake  it." 

"  Are  all  parties  dishonest  ? " 

"  No." 

"Which  is  the  honest,  which  the  dishonest  party?'* 

"  The  orthodox  partv  is  the  honest  party." 

"Which  i)artj  is  that?" 

"  The  one  whicli  believes  what,  and  only  what,  is  clearly^ 
and  manifestly  revealed." 
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So  say  all  parties ;  but  which  is  that  party  ? " 

"  The  Scriptures  must  decide." 

"But  the  dispute  is  as  to  what  the  Scriptures  teach. 
They,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  supposition,  have  already 
been  appealed  to,  and  each  party  has  obtained  a  decision  in 
its  own  favor.  The  question  now  is,  Which  is  the  true 
answer  ?     What  is  the  decision  of  the  court  ? " 

"  Let  the  Scriptures  be  appealed  to  again." 

"  That  avails  nothing ;  for  they  decide  always  in  precisely 
the  same  terms,  and  the  dispute  remains  always  the  same. 

"  But  the  dispute  is  not  honest." 

"  Be  it  so.  But  who  is  honest,  who  dishonest,  you  or 
your  opponents  ?  Ton  charge  them  with  dishonesty,  and 
say  the  matter  is  clear  and  manifest  as  you  believe  ;  tnev  re- 
tort and  say  it  is  clear  and  manifest  as  they  believe.  Which 
am  I  to  believe  ? " 

"  Neither ;  but  read  the  Scriptures  and  decide  for  your- 
self." 

"  And  suppose  I  decide  against  both  of  you  ?  There  will 
then  be  three  sects  instead  of  two.  Why  shall  I  be  counted 
the  honest  party  rather  than  you  or  your  opponents,  they 
rather  than  you,  you  rather  than  they,  either  of  you  rather 
than  I?" 

"  But  the  matter  is  clear  and  manifest  to  all  who  do  not 
wilfuUv  close  their  eyes  to  the  light." 

"With  all  my  heart;  but  who  are  they  who  wilfully 
close  their  eyes  to  the  light  ?  " 

"  The  Scriptures ^ 

"  They  have  given  their  decision,  and  nothing  is  decided, 
for  the  dispute  is  as  to  what  they  decide." 

"Evidently  they  cannot  be  good  orthodox  Protestants 
who  teach  doctrines  repugnant  to  those  of  the  Protestant 
reformation." 

"  Do  you  abandon  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  then, 
and  call  in  the  aid  of  Protestant  tradition  ? " 

"I  do  not  abandon  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
I  maintain  that  what  is  clearly  and  manifestlv  repugnant  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  cannot  be  clearly  and  mani- 
festly revealed  in  the  Scriptures." 

"  1  our  rule  of  faith,  then,  is  the  Scriptures  understood 
according  to  the  reformers  ? " 

"  I  hold  the  Scriptures  alone  are  the  rule  of  faith,  but  I 
•compare  my  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  reformers." 
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"  And  if  it  coincide  with  what  they  tauffht,  you  hold  that 
you  rightly  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  believe  what  i* 
clearly  and  manifestly  revealed  ? " 

"  Very  well." 

"  If  the  Scriptures  alone  are  the  rule,  this  apjieal  to  the 
reformers  is,  if  admissible,  unnecessary ;  if  it  is  necessary, 
and  you  cannot  say  that  you  rightly  understand  the  Script- 
ures till  you  have  brought  your  understanding  of  them  to 
the  test  of  the  reformers,  you  cannot  say  the  Scriptures 
alone  are  suflScient,  or  are  alone  your  rule  of  faith.  You 
then  make  the  reformers,  not  the  Scriptures,  the  test  of  the 
word." 

"  I  do  not  make  the  reformers  the  test  of  the  word.  I 
love,  honor,  and  revere  the  reformers  as  great  and  good  men, 
raised  up  by  God  in  his  providence  to  deliver  his  people 
from  the  bondage  of  Home,  to  arrest  the  tide  of  papal  cor- 
ruptions, roll  back  the  darkness  which  was  gathering  over 
the  world,  restore  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  save  the 
Christian  religion  from  utter  banishment  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  but  they  were  men,  subject  to  the  common  frail- 
ties of  our  nature,  and  I  follow  tnem  only  so  far  as  they 
follow  Christ,  who  bids  me  call  no  man  father  upon  earth, 
for  one  is  mv  Master  in  heaven." 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  when  and  where  the  reformers  fol- 
low Christ,  you  bring  the  reformers  to  the  test  of  the  Script- 
uros  : 

''  Precisely.     I  am  to  obey  God  rather  than  men." 

''  So  you  subject  your  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  test  of  the  reformers,  and  the  reformers  to  the  test  of 
your  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  If  you  agree  with 
them,  you  are  right ;  if  they  agree  with  yon,  they  are  right. 
Thus  you  prove  your  understanding  by  theirs,  and  theirs  by 
yours ! " 

"  I  do  no  such  thing.  The  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Prot- 
estants, the  Bible  alone,  and  I  am  not  obliged  to  consult  the 
reformers  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  clearly  and  manifestly 
revealed." 

"  Then  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reformers,  and 
may  at  once  dismiss  them  to  their  own  place." 

*'  That  is,  you  would  say  the  reformers,  those  great  and 
gcxllv  men,  are  gone  to  hell  if" 

"  If  that  is  their  own  place,  not  otherwise." 

"  This  is  too  bad.  You  know  I  love,  honor,  and  revere 
the  reformers,  and  it  is  no  more  than  what  yon  owe  as  a 
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itleinan,  not  to  say  a  Christian,  while  conver«iiig  with  uie, 
treat  them  and  my  owu  feelinga  with  some  little  rosj)ect.'* 
"Very  well  said,  my  moat  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
hrother.  Happy  is  he  wlio  practises  iis  well  as  pi-eacht-s. 
Yon  know  I  love  and  revere  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
immaculate  spouse  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  joyful  mother  of 
all  the  faithful ;  and  yet  you  have  not  hesitated  to  call  her 
the  'Mystery  of  Iniquity,'  'Antichrist,'  ■  the  Whore  of 
Babylon,' '  u  cage  of  uncleuii  bii-ds,' &c.  Where  was  your 
regard  for  mi/  feelings )     And  what  right  have  you  to  com- 

Slain.  if  there  be  meted   to  yon  the   measure  you  mete  ? 
rUt  you  will  not  receive  sucL  measiu*  from  Catholics,  for 
they  nave  studied  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  IcaniGd,  when 
ivilod.  not   to   revile   aji:aia.     I   said  nothing  against  the 
'onners,  ofEered  no  opinion  as  to  their  final  doom.     It  ia 
.t  mine  to  judge  thom.     But  if  they,  Judafl-like,  betrayed 
leir  Master,  rebelled  against  the  cnareh  of  God,  and  re- 
leed  to  obey  the  pastors  the  Holy  Ghost  had  set  over  them, 
id  died  unrepontjmt,  I  need  not  tell  yon  what  is  and  must 
their  doom,  or  that  of  all  who  pirtake  in  their  evil  deeds, 
they  die  unreconciled  to  God.     It  is  no  pleasant  thonght, 
[t  you  called  it  up,  not  I." 
"  So  Catholics  send  all  Protestants  to  hell ! " 
AH  good  Catholics  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  their 
Protestant  friends  and  neighbours  from  sending  themaelveB 
there.     But  suppose  we  waive  questions  of  this  sort  for  llie 
iresent.     We  shall  be  I>etter  able  to  discuss  them  after  we 
ve  determined  what  Protestantism  is.  and  when  inquiring 
lelber  it  is  true  or  false,  from  heaven  or  from  hell, — is  -a 
way  of  salvation,  or  only  the  way  that  leadeth  to  per- 
ition.     It  is  no  idle  question,  my  brother,  we  are  discussing. 
It  involves  eternal  consequences.     If  Protestantism  be  not 
of  God,  if  it  be  not  that  one,  true,  holy  religion  which  he 
revealed  from  tJie  beginning,  wbicli  ho  has  commanded  to 
be  tanght  to  all  nations,  ana  which  he  has  promised  lo  bo 
with,  to  t)rot4?ct,  and  to  bless  all  days  unto  the   consinn- 
tnation  of   the  world,  I  need   not  tall   you  what  must  in- 
evitably be  your  doom,  if  living  and  dying  where  and  as 
you  are,  or  what  you  have  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  is 
the   driom  of   those  you  have  nursed   in   your  bosom,  so 
tenderly  loved,  and  for  whom  your  tears  are  still  flowing," 
"Are  you  a  priest  I     You  bilk  like  one." 
"Perhaps  nearly  as  mnob  of  one  as  yourself." 

ought  of  tlijit  before,     lipon  my 


"Perhaps  nearly  as  mnol 
"Singular!     I  never  tho 
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word,  I  believe  you  are  a  Komish  priest,  perhaps  even  a 
Jesuit." 

"  If  either,  you  must  believe  me  able  to  keep  my  own 
counsel.  It  is  enough  at  present  for  you  to  see  in  me  plain 
Jack  Mil  wood,  your  elder  brother,  who,  may  be,  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  you  than  you  do  about  him." 

''  I  wish,  John,  you  would  give  me  the  history  of  your 
life  since  you  left  home.  It  must  be  full  of  interest,  and  I 
should  really  like  to  hear  it." 

"Bather  than  exert  all  your  wit  and  skill  in  defining 
Protestantism  ?  But  when  we  have  disposed  of  Protestant- 
ism, perhaps, — but  at  present  we  must  return  to  the  ques- 
tion.'^ 

"  No,  no,  I  insist  on  the  life  and  adventures  of  John  Mil- 
wood,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Milwood " 

"  And  brother  of  the  distinguished  James  Milwood,  the 

Eeverend  pastor  of ,  and  chief  of  the  Protestant  League 

for  the  conversion  of  the  pope  and  the  suppression  of 
popery,  and  who,  when  questioned,  could  not  tell  what  he 
meant  by  Protestantism.  No,  no,  brother,  let  us  finish  our 
definition  of  Protestantism  first" 

"I  have  given  you  definitions  enough  and  more  than 
enough  already,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  suit  yourself 
with  some  one  of  them." 

''  Bat  it  is  not  what  suits  me,  but  what  suits  you.  Which 
of  these  numerous  definitions  do  you  finally  settle  down 
upon  ? " 

"  Protestantism  is  what  and  only  what  is  clearly  and  man- 
ifestly revealed." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  Is  it  what  you  teach  or  what  Mr. 
Silvertone  teaches  ? " 

'*  Mr.  Silvertone  is  a  Socinian." 

*•  What  then  i  Does  he  not  believe  all  that  is  clearly  and 
manifestly  revealed  ? " 

*'  No,  he  does  not." 

•'  He  says  he  does ;  and  why  am  I  to  believe  yon  rather 
tliim  him  ? " 

*'  Read  and  decide  for  yourself." 

*'  Then  the  word  is  what  is  clearly  and  manifestly  revealed 
to  /7ie ;  but  why  what  is  clearly  and  manifestly  revealed  to 
Hie  rather  than  to  you,  or  to  you  rather  than  to  Mr. 
Silvertone  >" 

*'  Mr.  Silvertone,  I  tell  you,  is  a  Socinian,  and  denies  wliat 
liave  always  and  everywhere  been  held  to  be  the  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel." 
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If  yoa  say  tliat,  you  appeal  to  Catholic  tradition.  Is 
lur  rule  of  faith  incomplete!  without  Catholic  tradition  J 
tut  if  you  wllege  CatJiolic  trailition  against  Mr.  Siivertone,  he 
alleges  it  against  you ;  for  tho  same  tradition  that  condemns 
him  condeuiua  you.  Ton  cannot  say  he  errs  because  he 
teaclies  what  is  repugnant  to  Catholic  tradition,  without 
condemning  yourself  and  all  ProtestantB." 

"But  the  points  on  wliich  lie  is  condemned  are  fund.i- 
mental  points;  those  on  which  we  are  condemned,  if  we 
e  condemned,  are  not  fnndamentaL" 
"Ton  forget  Toby  and  his  dog," 
"  No  more  of  Toby  and  liia  dog." 

"Honestly,  brother,  have  so-called  Protestants  ever  been 
lie  to  agree  as  to  wliat  is  clearly  and  manifestly  revealed  '.  " 
"In  truth,  they  have  not." 
"And  are  as  far  from  agi-eeing  as  ever?" 
"Apparently  so." 

"  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  Protestantism  really  is  J " 
*'  Such,  it  muflt  be  owned,  is  the  fact." 
The  great  reason,  then,  why  you  have  found  It  bo  diffi- 
t  to  tell  me  what  it  is,  is  that  what  it  is  has  never  yet 
n  determined  J" 
»  Possibly." 

''Since  I  would  rather  relieve  than  aggravate  your  em- 
rassment,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  yon  define  Protes- 
.  inttsm  to  be  what  all  who  assert  the  sufficiency  of  tht- 
Scriptnres,  and  maintain  them  to  be  the  sole  and  sufficient 
rale  of  faith  and  practice,  agree  to  accept  as  clearly  and 
manifestly  revealed.  This  would  make  agreement  the 
test  of  clear  and  manifest,  and  then  yon  can  say  the  word 
is  that  which  is  clearly  and  manifestly  revealed,  and  which 
nobody  disputes,  which  never  has  been  disputed,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  disputed." 

"  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  tendency  among  those  coni- 

dy  regarded  as  orthodox  Protestants  to  say  tliis,  and 

iral  distinguished  actors  in  the  recent  movement  aMinst 

lome  have  proposed  that  we  should  say  this  and  make  it  the 

basis  of  our  nlliauoe.     It  lias,  I  own,  some  plausibility,  and 

one  would    naturally  say  what   is   disputed   cannot,  while 

vhat   is  not   disputed    must,  be  clear  and  manifest.     But 

igli  I  am  far  from  being  a   Ijigot,  aud  would  encourage 

largest  liberty  eompatiblt!  with  esticntislly  reli^'ous  faitli, 

niiot  accept  your  suggestion.     It  is  llie  Soeiuian  ground, 
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and  would  place  all  sects  who  profess  to  be  Christians  on  the 
same  level.  The  Unitarian,  who  denies  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  Incarnation^  would  be  as  orthodox  as  he  who  believes 
them ;  and  the  tJniversalist,  who  denies  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  would  be  as  sound  in  the  faith  as  they  who 
believe  the  righteous  will  enter  into  life  eternal,  but  the 
wicked  will  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment.  Nor  is 
this  all.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  distmctively  Christian  doc- 
trines which  all,  who  would  in  such  a  case  be  rallied  under  the 
Protestant  banner,  really  agree  in  accepting ;  for  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  one  which  some  professed  JProtestant  has 
not  controverted.  So,  were  we  to  adopt  the  suggestion, 
there  would  be  no  revealed  truth  wmch  would  not  be 
abandoned  as  non-essential,  and  nothing  above  mere  natural 
religion  to  be  held  to  be  essential." 

"  So  the  various  Protestant  sects,  taken  altogether,  havi; 
denied  the  whole  Gospel,  and  left  nothing  but  mere  natural 
religion  undisputed." 

"  Not  even  that,  in  fact,  for  German  and  American  tran- 
scendentalists  question  essential  portions  of  even  natural 
religion." 

"it  is  a  hard  case,  brother,  and  I  do  not  see  that  I  can 
help  you." 

CHAPTER  V. 

Protestant  controversialists  are  well  hit  off  in  Lessing's 
Fable  of  the  Poodle  and  Greyhound.  " '  How  our  race  is 
degenerated  in  this  country !'  said  one  day  a  far-travelled 
poodle  to  his  friend  the  greyhound.  '  In  those  distant  re- 
jjcions  which  men  call  the  Indies,  there  is  still  the  iiceimine 
l)reed  of  hounds, — -hounds,  my  brother,  (you  will  not  believe 
it,  and  yet  I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,)  who  do  not  fear 
to  attaclv  the  lion  and  grapple  witli  him.'  '  Do  they  over- 
come him  V  asked  the  prudent  greyhound.  '  Overcome  him  ! 
AVhy  as  to  that  I  cannot  exactly  say;  but  only  think,  a  lion 
attacked !'  '  But,'  continued  the  greyliound,  *  if  these  boast- 
ed hounds  of  yours  do  not  overcome  the  lion  when  they  at- 
tack him,  they  are  no  better  than  we,  ])ut  a  great  deal  more 
stupid.'  "  Only  think,  the  church  attacked !  Attack  her 
boldly,  with  or  without  success,  and  you  are  sure  of  the  ad- 
miration of  all — the  poc  ^les. 

When  the  infamous  Danton  was  asked  by  what  means  the 
pitiable  minority  he  headed  were  able  to  maintain  their 
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Reign  of  Terror  aiid  piiriilyze  the  millions  opposed  to  liini^ 
he  answered, — "  By  andiicity,  awlacitij,  AODicrrv."  Prot- 
estuMt.  ieaders  understand  very  well  the  advantages  o£  audac- 
ity, and  tliat,  if  one  ia  only  bold  and  unprincipled  enough 
to  tlirow  out  r^ve  char^fs  against  the  purest  and  noblest 
wiuse  whicli  ever  existeti,  he  will  not  fail  uf  multitudes  to 
credit  him.  Gronmlless  objeetious,  if  not  siiswpriblf  of  an 
easy  or  a  popular  refutAtion,  are  as  mncli  to  their  purpose  as 
any.  They  serve  to  attack  tlie  liou,  to  put  Catholics  on  their 
defence,  and  that  is  the  same  as  a  victory,  A  child  may  start 
an  objection  which  the  abluHt  and  most  learned  divine  can- 
not answer — to  t!ie  child.  A  very  ordtnai'y  man  may  urge 
an  objection  to  some  article  of  faitb  which  will  demuud,  in 
tiim  who  is  to  receive  the  answer,  as  well  a»  in  him  who  is 
to  give  it,  for  its  refutation,  the  most  rare  and  extensive  eru- 
dition, and  familiarity  with  the  deepest  principles  and  nicest 
distinctions  of  scholi^ic  theology  and  pliilofiopliy.  No  small 
part  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  saorea  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Encharistic  Sacrifice,  the 
Real  Presence,  and  TraJiaubstantiation,  are  objections  which 
tin  ordinary  mind  may  understand,  but  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  answer  to  the  general  reader, — especially  if  the  jrener- 
al  reader  be  a  Protestant.  Sucli  objections  are  exactly  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Protestant  controversialists,  and  gain  them  the 
uppliiuse  of — the  poodles. 

These  controversialists  it  is  not  to  be  prcfiumed  are  igno- 
rant that  all  the  objections  of  past  and  present  times  to  the 
church  have  been  refuted,  and  unanswerably  refuted  ;  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  thyy  have,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, been  refuted  only  to  the  professional  reader.  The 
nature  of  the  olijection,  thougb  itself  popular,  precluded  a 
popular  rei>ly.  In  all  such  wises,  Protestant  controversialists 
tiave  only  to  deny  that  any  reply  has  been  given,  or  to  assert 
that  the  one  given  is  mconcluslve,  and  they  come  off 
triumphant.  This  is  their  common  practice.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  meet,  in  Protestant  controversial 
works,  objections,  which  have  been  refnteil  a  hundred  times, 
reiterated  without  a  hiut  that  any  reply  has  ever  been  even 
attempted,  and  urged  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  as  if  Catholics 
themselves  conceded  them  to  be  unanswerable.  The  impu- 
dence of  Protestant  polemics  in  this  respect  is  notorious  and 
undeniable. 

That  this  method  of  conducting  a  controversy,  on  matters 
in  which  no  one  has  any  real  interest  in  being  deceived  or  iri 
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di'treiving,  ia  fair,  honorable,  or  just,  it  is  not  iirLsiuiied  :iiiv 
Pi't'tostant  IB  fiilly  enough  to  pretend ;  but,  filled  with  an  in- 
veterate hatred  of  the  eliurch,  and  having  decided  that  it  it> 
the  church  of  Antiehriet,  Protestant  leaders,  apparently,  re- 
gard themselves  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  any  means  for  itft 
overthrow  which  promise  to  be  successful,  and  have  no  scru- 
ple in  resorting  to  artifices  which  would  shock  the  moral 
sense  of  an  ordinary  heathen.  The  Catholic  writer  who 
should  give  a  faithful  account  of  their  nefarious  conduct  in 
their  war  on  the  church,  would  find  it  Larder  to  sustaJn  liim- 
self  with  his  friends  than  against  liis  enemies ;  and  he  would 
hardly  fail  to  be  condemned  by  his  own  communion  as  a 
calumniator.  Their  conduct  is  so  foreign  to  all  the  haliils 
and  conceptions  of  a  simj^e-minded,  honest  Catholic,  that 
one  needs  to  have  been  a  Protestant  a  great  part  of  his  life 
to  be  able  to  conceive  it  possible  for  beings  having  the  hu- 
man form,  and  pretending  to  some  respect  for  religion  and 
morals,  to  be  guilty  of  so  wide  a  departure  from  all  that  is 
true,  just,  and  honorable.  Hence  the  great  tenderness  and 
forbearance  with  which  Catholics  usually  treat  Protestants, 
and  the  undeserved  credit  they  are  accustomed  to  give  them 
for  a  partial  degree,  at  least,  of  fairness  and  candor. 

At  first  view,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  ihf  sudden 
rise  and  rapid  spread  of  the  Protestant  rebellion  in  the  six- 
teciitb  century.  Knowing  by  infallible  faith,  that  the  church 
is  of  God,  the  immaculate  spouse  of  the  Lamb,  and  that  she 
has  truth,  wisdom,  justice,  sanctity,  reason,  evidence,  on  her 
side,  the  Catholic  isastonished  at sosinguloraphenomenon: 
but  as  be  penetrates  deeper  into  that  mystery  of  iniqniU', 
and  becomes  familiar  with  the  character  of  tliB  rebel  chiefs, 
and  the  means  they  adopted,  his  aetonisliment  ceases,  and  his 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  success  was  so  great,  but  that  it  wa* 
not  greater, — that  the  revolt  was  so  soon  arrested  and  con- 
fined within  limits  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  over- 
4eap.  He  sees  nothing  marvellous  in  tlie  success  of  tliesc 
reliel  chiefs,  but  he  is  struck  with  the  manifest  interposition 
-of  divine  Providence  to  confound  their  language,  to  divide 
their  counsels,  to  defeat  their  plans,  to  arrest  tlieir  progress,  to 
protect  his  church,  to  show  his  unfailing  love  for  her,  and  to 
augment  her  power  and  glory.  Protestantism,  ss  relates  to 
Europe,  is  actually  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  it  was 
fifty  yoai-s  after  the  death  of  Luther,  while  the  church  has 
gone  on  enlarging  Iter  borders,  and  never  iit  any  former  pe- 
riod was  the  nunujer  of  the  faithful  so  great  as  it  is  now. 


Si 
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They  wlio  nttack  existing  institiitionB,  eepeeially  if  tliose 
institutions  ai-e  wise  and  salutary,  may  always  count  on  tlie 
admiration  and  applause  of  all  tlie  poudles,  Fixod  and  mi- 
tliuritative  iustitutiona  are  offensive  to  tlie  natural  man. 
Thev  are  a  resti'aint,  and  no  man,  save  so  far  as  assisted  and 
EubJacd  by  grace,  loves  restraint ;  and  tlierc  is  no  one  tliat 
has  not  a  natural  repugnance  to  whatever  cnrbs  his  lawlesB 
desires  and  licentious  passions,  or  interposes  an  obstacle  to 
his  living  as  he  lists.  In  every  community,— beeaueo  in  every 
natural  inan,^there  is  always  a  predisposition,  more  or  less 
manifest,  to  rebel  against  the  existing  order,  and  to  welcome 
and  adhere  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  war  agaim^t  it,  es- 
pecially to  credit  wliatever  may  be  advanced  to  its  prejudice. 
They  who  attnek  the  existing  order,  appealing  to  tiiis  pre- 
diKposition,  have  the  appearance  of  attacking  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  of  being  cliampions  of  freedom  and  inetiee. 
Tills  fact  i-onders  them  respectable,  almost  sacred,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude.  Their  position,  moreover,  permits  them 
to  assume  a  bold  and  daring  tone,  to  make  broad  and  sweep- 
ing assertions,  and  to  forego  clear  and  exact  statements,  and 
close  and  rigid  logic.  They  can  declaim,  denounce,  bo  im- 
pafisioncd,  and  affect  all  the  eloquence  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. The  eloquence  of  denunciation  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  command ;  for  it  ap|>eals  directly  to  those  ele- 
ments of  our  nature'  which  lie  nearest  the  surface  and  which 
are  the  most  easily  moved,  and  weak  men  prefer  it  and 
excel  in  it. 

But  he  who  defends  authority  labors  always  under  a  dis- 
advantage. Hehasan  unpopular  cause.  To  the  snperticiair 
- — and  they  ai-e  always  the  great  majority, — he  is  the  advo- 
cate of  tyranny,  the  enemy  of  liberty,  warring  against  the 
best  interests  and  true  dignity  and  glory  of  his  race.  Ho 
can  appeal  to  no  popular  passion,  use  no  burning  words,  and 
pour  forth  no  strains  of  indignant  eloquence.  He  cannot 
speak  to  the  moltitude.  He  must  speaK  to  sober  sense,  to 
prudent  judgment,  and  aim  to  convince  the  reason,  instep 
of  moving  the  sensibihty,  or  intiauiing  the  passiouB.  His 
words,  to  all  but  the  few.  are  cold  and  spiritless,  tame  and 
commonplace.  For  the  foaming  tankard  or  sparkling  gob- 
let, with  which  tlie  popular  declaimer  regales  his  auditors, 
he  has  only  simple  water  from  the  spring.  He  mnst  he 
subdued  in  hie  tone,  measured  in  his  speech,  exact  in  hia 
stutemeute,  rigid  in  his  reasoning,  and  few  only  will  listen 
tu  him,  and  fewer  etUl  cau  appreciate  him.     He  who  for 
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\irdrs  has  been  on  the  side  opposed  to  authority,  and  bj  his 
bold  and  daring  declamation  roused  up  a  whole  ocean  of 
popular  passion,  and  at  every  word  brought  an  echo  from 
the  universal  heart  of  humanity,  no  sooner  finds  himself 
on  the  other  side,  than  all  his  marvellous  eloquence  is  lost, 
and  he  is  pronounced,  by  the  very  public  which  had  hailed 
him  as  a  second  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  cold  and  weak, 
a  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks  and  grinding  in  the  mill  of 
the  Philistinetj.  Xo  matter  how  true  and  just  his  thought, 
how  deep  and  searching  his  wit,  how  wise  and  prudent  his 
counsel,  now  lucid  and  exact  his  statements,  how  clear  and 
cogent  his  reasoning,  he  can  excite  no  passion,  move  no 
sensibility,  and  bring  no  popular  echo.  The  spell  is  broken ; 
his  magic  is  over,  and  his  power  to  charm  is  gone  for  ever. 
He  is  no  Indian  hound,  fearing  not  to  attack  the  lion,  and 
the  poodles  see  nothing  in  him  to  admire. 

Tnen,  again,  the  poodles  regard  the  lion  attacked  as  the 
lion  vanquished.  They  hold  every  objection  boldly  and 
confidently  made  to  be  true,  till  it  is  proved  to  be  false. 
In  this  fact,  m  the  tendency  of  the  great  majority  to  regard 
every  objection  made  to  existing  authority  as  well  founded 
till  the  contrary  is  shown,  lies  the  secret  of  the  Protestant 
reformation.  To  this  the  reformers  owed  their  brilliant 
success.  They  well  understood  that  their  objections  to  the 
church  would  be  credited  by  nniltitudes,  till  refuted.  It 
was  a  matter  of  little  importance,  so  far  as  their  success  was 
Concerned,  whether  their  objections  were  true  or  false. 
Wliat  they  wanted  was  simply  objections  easily  made,  bnt 
not  easily  refuted, — susceptible  of  being  proposed  in  a  pop- 
ular form,  but  not  susceptible  of  a  popular  answer.  Such 
objections  they  employed  their  wit  in  inventing,  and  their 
bkiU  and  activity  in  circulating.  A  lie,  happily  conceived, 
adroitly  told,  and  well  stuck  to,  was  in  their  case  hardly,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  the  truth ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
they  had  a  marvellous  facility  in  inventing  lies,  and  in  atl- 
hering  to  them  when  they  had  once  told  them.  Whoever 
coolly  examines  their  objections  to  the  church  will  readily 
perceive  that  they  are  all  framed  with  respect,  not  to  truth, 
but  to  the  difticulty  of  refutation,  and  on  the  principle  that 
a  lie  is  as  good  as  the  truth  till  it  is  contradicted,  iilo- 
riously  did  they  chuckle,  we  may  fancy,  when  the  "Father 
of  lies "  helped  them  to  a  popular  objection,  to  which  no 
popular  answer  could  be  returned.  l>oldly,  or  with  brazen 
impudence,  they  threw  it  out,  sent  it  forth  on  its  errand  of 


mischief,  and  then  lauglied  at  the  lieary  aiwwer  which,  in 
process  of  time,  cauie  lumbering  after  it.  The  objeetion 
was  niudu  in  »  few  words,  un  a  louse  sheet,  and  waftud  by 
the  wind  of  controversy  through  every  land,  town,  village, 
utid  hamlet,  to  every  door,  and  became  universally  known; 
tliu  answer  followed  in  a  ponderous  qnurto  or  folio,  all 
bristling  with  scholastic  formulae  and  schoListio  dietinctious, 
forinidablii  even  to  the  profottsionnl  reader.  Its  circulation 
was  neccBsiirily  limited;  few  only  heard  of  it;  fewer  read 
it,  and  still  fewer  were  able  to  appre^'iate  it.  The  authors 
of  tile  objection  safely  ignored  it,  or,  if  tliey  could  not,  tliey 
misrepresented  it.  denied  its  conclusiveness,  and  even  made 
it  the  occasion  of  a  new  trinmph  with  tbuir  followers.  Or, 
when  they  could  neitiier  conceal  the  fact  of  the  answer  nor 
ite  coneinsiveness,  they  could  still  count  on  all  the  poodles. 
who  wuidd  insist  that  there  must  have  been  something  in 
the  objection,  or  else  it  would  not  have  rcLjuired  so  elabo- 
rate and  so  learned  a  refutation.  The  lion  had  been  at- 
tacked,— and  rhut  was  st)niethiug. 

■'  Where  there  is  much  smoke,  there  is  some  fire,"  says 
the  popular  proverb.  Surely  there  mnst  be  sometJiing 
wrong  m  the  church,  or  so  much  would  not,  and  could  not, 
be  said  against  her.  Wlietlier,  therefore,  the  objections 
actually  ui^d  be  precisely  true  or  not,  it  is  evident  the 
church  is  not  unobjectiuuubks  and  if  not  unobjectionable, 
we  are  justified  in  rejeetiug  her.  So  reastm  the  poodles,— 
forgetting  that  our  blessed  Lord  himself  was  everywhere 
spoken  gainst,  was  called  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  the 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  a  bWphemer,  a  seditious 
fellow,  a  fool,  said  to  be  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  finally 
crucified  between  two  thieves  as  a  malefactor.  Here  was 
EiMoke  enough, — was  there  also  some  lirei  Hero  were  ol>- 
^ections  enongh  i-aised,  charges  enough  pi^-fori-ed, — was 
there  also  some  truth  iti  them  f  Where  is  tlie  blasphemous 
wretdi  tliBt  diire  think  it'll  If  they  have  called  the  Matter 
of  the  house  Beelzebnb,  how  much  more  them  of  his  house- 
hold !  If  HO  they  have  at^i^used  the  Lord  himself,  iiow  much 
more  his  church  i  To  one  competent  to  reason  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  grave  character  and  multiplicity  of  the  objections 
alleged  against  the  church  are  au  evidence  that  she  is  God's 
chnrch,  "Will  you  tell  me  what  books  I  may  read  to 
1)i.-come  acquainted  with  tlie  Catholic  faitli}"  said,  the 
otiier  day,  an  intelligent  Protestant  to  the  writer.  "I  am 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  (JatlioMc  Clmrcli,  hut  1  hear,  every- 
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where,  bo  moch  eaid  against  it,  that  I  cannot  help  thinlcing 
there  must  be  something  good  id  it;  and  that  possibly  it  is 
the  trne  chnrcb,"  TUs  ladj,  brought  np  a  rigid  Oalvinist, 
tiirouffh  God's  grace,  had  learned  to  reason  far  more  justly 
tliaii  she  had  been  taught  by  her  Protesljint  masters.  an<l.  if 
true  to  the  grace  ehe  Las  received,  will  ere  long  be  admitttMl 
intu  the  "  Communioa  of  Saints."  But  she  is  not  one  of 
the  poiidlea ;  and  the  reformers  preferred,  and  their  snctx^s- 
Bors  prefer,  the  admiration  of  these  to  the  approbation  of 
the  sober  and  prndent  greyliounds. 

Tlie  poljev  of  the  reformers  was  indicated  by  Lather, 
wlien  he  took  the  discussion  of  theological  questions  out  of 
the  schools  and  from  the  tribunal  of  professional  theolo- 
gians, and  bronght  it  before  the  unprofessional  pnblic  I 
piclced  np,  the  other  day,  in  a  steamboat,  a  flaming  <|aack 
advertisement.  It  appeared  that  tlie  advertiser  had,  as  be 
alleged,  discovered  an  entirely  new  medical  system,  which 
placed  all  the  regular  mediciuers,  from  jEsculapius  down, 
qoite  in  the  wrong.  lie  had  challenged  the  regular  prac- 
titioners to  a  disuuasion  of  the  merits  of  their  respective 
systenis.  The  challenge  had  been  accepted,  but  ou  condi- 
tion that  the  discussion  should  be  before  a  jury  of  medical 
men.  The  advertiser  scorned  tltia  condition.  It  proved 
that  the  "regular  doctors"  liad  no  confidence  in  their  own 
system ;  for  if  otherwise,  they  would  not  shrink  from  a 
public  discussion.  It  was  an  insult  to  the  pnbUc,  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  it.  He  was  ready  and  anxious  to  dis- 
cuss the  qnestioii ;  but  he  would  do  it  before  no  prejudiced 
jury  of  professional  men ;  he  would  do  it  openly  before  bis 
free  and  enlightened  fellow-citizens,  who  were  the  only 
proper  tribunal.  He  trusted  liis  fellow-citizens,  the  free 
and  enlightened  public,  would  appreciate  his  motives  in 
refusing  to  be  a  partner  in  olferin^  so  gross  an  iudignity  to 
tlieir  intelligence  and  impartial  judgment,  and  would  Ix;  at 
uu  loss  t<j  understand  why  tiie  regulkr  practitioners  bad  an- 
nexed to  their  acceptance  of  his  ctiallenge  so>  insulting  a 
condition. 

Now  here  am  I,  said  I  to  myself,  throwing  down  tlie  ad- 
vertisement, at  lea£t  a  fair  avenige  of  the  popular  intelli- 
gence. I  have  even  studied,  witn  considerable  attuntion, 
several  branches  of  medical  science;  and  yet  how  atterly 
unqualified  I  should  be  to  sit  as  judge  on  the  respective 
meriu  of  rival  systems!  1  might  listen  to  tlie  statements 
of  either  party,  bnt  I  am  too  igi.orant  of  the  general  snbject 
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to  be  able  to  perceive  the  bearing  and  real  value  of  tlie  state- 
tnentfi  of  one  nr  tlie  other.  1  might,  indeed,  if  such  ahonld 
happen  to  be  the  case,  pereeive  that  this  jiretendod  discov- 
erer silenced  his  opponent ;  bnt  I  conld  draw  no  inference 
from  that,  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  man  to 
triamph  throogh  impudence,  or  becaose  too  ignorant  to  be 
refuted.  The  proper  I'ndgee  of  a  controversy  like  the  one 
liere  proposed  are  medical  men  theiuaelves,  as  lawyers  are 
the  proper  judges  of  law  questions.  Indeed,  tae  very 
fact,  that  this  advertiser  refuses  to  argue  his  case  before 
an  andience  of  professional  men,  and  appeals  to  the  unpro- 
fessional public,  is  to  me  full  proof  that  he  is  a  qaack, 
and  sufficient  t«  decide  me,  without  further  esaminntion, 
against  him.  If  I  need  medical  advice,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  call  him  in,  any  more  than  I  would  a  miserable  petti- 
fogger in  an  important  and  intricate  law  case.  I  can  con- 
fide luy  health  and  that  of  my  family  to  no  practitioner 
whose  science  and  skill  are  not  superior  to  my  own,  and 
vouched  for  by  those  who  know  more  of  medical  matters 
than  I  do,  and  are  far  better  judges  of  medical  systems  than 
I  am. 

Just  80  would  I  have  reasoned,  if  I  had  been  present, 
when  Lntlier  made  his  appeal  to  the  unprofessional  public. 
Why  did  he  make  such  appealJ  Because  the  public  at 
large  are  tlie  proper  tribunal  for  professional  questions? 
Because  they  can  really  judge  better,  discriminate  more  ac- 
curately, and  decide  with  more  wisdom  and  justice,  than 
they  who  by  their  profession  are  at  least  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  matters  in  controversy '(  Because  he  really 
believed  them  the  best  qualiHed  to  be  judges!  No  one  can 
be  80  simple  as  to  believe  it,  so  senseless  as  to  pretend  it. 
Luther  knew  that  loose  statements,  coufideut  assertions, 
bold  allegations,  and  impassioned  appeals  would  avail  htm 
nothing  before  a  juiw  of  theological  doctors.  He  knew  that 
there  he  could  not  lie  with  impunity,  and  tliat  his  "  bellow- 
ing in  bad  Latiu  "  would  win  Iiim  no  laurels.  He  may  have 
persuaded  himself,  or  suffered  the  devil  to  persuade  him,— 
and  if  we  may  believe  his  own  statements,  his  colloquies 
with  the  devil  were  frequent,  and  intimate— that  the  church 
was  wrong ;  but  he  must  have  known  that  the  particular 
objections  he  brought  against  her  were  groundless,  and  that 
it  was  only  by  disregarding  the  eatablisGed  rules  of  reason- 
ing, and  resorting  to  falsehood  and  sophistry,  confident  as- 
sertions and  bold  and  daring  denunciations,  that  he  could 
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sustain  liiiueelf  or  his  party.  And  tlioee  conld  avail  odIt 
with  the  unprofessional  public,  who  conld  never  nndcrstsnJ 
tlie  exact  pointe  in  question,  perceive  tlie  bearing,  or  feel 
the  force,  of  strict  logical  argumeute.  Witli  them  eloqueupe 
would  pass  for  reason,  and  invective  for  argument.  Tltie 
he  knew,  and  hence  hia  appeal  from  the  schools  to  the  pub- 
lie  at  large.  Hence  have  his  followers  continued  to  appeal 
to  the  multitude,  and  to  leave  truth  and  justice  to  take  care 
of  themBelves. 

This  policy,  however,  is  not  without  certain  drawbacks. 
It  answers  admirably  wliile  the  party  adopting  it  have  noth- 
ing of  their  own,  and  are  mere  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  free 
to  attack  when  and  where  they  pleaae.  But  when  and 
where  they  have  acquired  a  partial  success,  and  wish  to 
abandon  their  wandering  life  and  predatory  wai'fare,  and 
settle  down  in  fixed  dwellings,  with  something  established 
and  permanent  of  their  own,  they  find  it  unavailing.  Men, 
as  Carlyle  remarks,  cannot  live  without  clothes,  and  surely 
in  tiiis  oleak,  wintry  world  it  le  not  convenient  to  go  naked. 
They  must  and  will  have  something  to  co^r  their  naked- 
ness,— some  sort  of  institutions  for  their  protection.  They 
will  cover  themselves  with  aprons  of  flg-leavee,  and  build 
them  a  hut  with  broken  brancliea,  seek  out  a  cavern  in  the 
rocks,  or  a  hole  in  the  earth,  if  they  can  do  no  better.  They 
must  and  wiU  have  something  they  call  roligion,  some  estab- 
lished mode  of  communion,  real  or  not  real,  with  the  Invis- 
ible. Even  the  atheist  fabricates  to  himself  a  god  of  nature, 
and  renders  it  a  s}>ecies  of  worship,  and  the  sceptic  seeks  to 
convert  bis  scepticism  into  a  creed.  It  is  horrible  to  feel 
one's  self  alone  in  tlie  world,  abandoned  to  the  blind  work- 
ings of  the  elements,  witli  no  Fatlier  in  heaven,  no  brothers 
on  earth,  standing  on  a  mere  point,  surrDunded  by  a  univer- 
sal blank.  We  cannot  endure  it.  Natui-e  recoiU  from  her^ 
self,  and  the  soul  shrieks  out,  "O  thou  Great  Unknown, 
save  me  from  myself  I  leave  me,  O,  leave  me  not  to  the 
solitude  of  ray  own  being '. "  There  is  a  God,  and  a  God 
to  be  worsJiipped,  is  written  in  golden  letters  on  all  nature, 
and  engraven  as  wilh  the  point  of  a  diamond  on  every 
heart.  In  vain  would  man  tear  himself  away  from  his 
Milker,  Go  where  he  will,  he  and  do  what  he  will,  sleeping 
or  waking,  the  (iod  that  made  him  and  seeks  his  heart  wooes 
him  with  his  love,  or  pui-sues  liim  with  his  justice.  The 
boldest  recoil  from  his  justice,  and  (piake  before  the  onde- 
fiaed  dread  of  his  vengeance,  and  seek  some  medium  of 
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Tieldiiig  the  love,  or  of  providing  a  substitute  for  the  love 
ne  solicits. 

Protestants  went  on  glorious!  v.  wliile  they  aimed  at  nntli- 
iug  but  to  attack  the  existing  ecclesiastical  order.  The 
uieaiifl  they  had  clioeen  were  just  fitted  to  their  purpose, 
Bnt  when  a  large  number  had  been  seduced  from  their  al- 
legiance, and  found  themselves  homelees,  and  shelterless, 
uiid  aakod  in  this  bleak  world,  a  new  class  of  waut«  sprung 
up  to  be  provided  for.  Some  eubstitute  for  what  baa  been 
thrown  away  in  their  madness  was  to  be  sought  out.  Their 
old  arts  and  metlicds  were  usclesri  now.  As  soon  as  they 
had  something  with  which  they  were  unwilling  to  part, 
something,  in  a  word,  to  defend,  the  weapons  wliich  they 
had  forged  were  no  longer  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and 
«ould  be  tamed  against  them  with  murderous  effect.  Thus 
short-siglited  and  self -destructive  is  iniquity  ever. 

Poor  James  experienced  the  truth  of  this,  the  moment  he 
was  called  upon  to  answer  why  he  was  a  Protestant,  The 
question  was  a  novel  one,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  was 
wholly  unprovided  with  a  satisfactory  answer.  He  bad 
sought  long  and  earnestly  for  specious  objections  to  the 
church,  but  he  had  entirely  neglected  to  fiimish  himself 
with  arguments  for  Protestantism  as  distinguishable  from 
Socinianism  or  infidelity.  Nay,  he  was  unable  even  to  tell, 
save  in  a  negative  sense,  what  he  meant  by  Protestantism. 
Adopt  what  definition  he  would,  it  would  include  either  too 
mncfi  or  too  little.  It  was  too  bad.  Yet  his  natural  pride 
would  not  permit  him  to  yield  to  the  obvious  truth,  that  he 
must  either  be  a  Cathohc  or  reject  all  revealed,  if  not  all 
natural,  religion.  With  the  multitade  he  might,  indeed, 
sustain  himself.  There  his  audacity  and  his  eloquence  would 
serve  him,  but  they  were  lost  upon  his  cool  and  logical 
l)rother.  John  was  no  poodle,  that  was  certain,  and  could 
never  be  made  to  regard  the  lion  attacked  as  tlie  lion  over- 
come, or  even  to  admire  the  rashness  of  an  attack  where 
there  could  be  no  victory.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Give 
up  the  point?  That  would  never  do,  and  he  the  virtual 
cliief  oi  the  Protestant  league  for  the  conversion  of  the 
pope  and  the  suppression  of  popery- !  What  then  ?  Surely 
lie  was  the  equal  of  his  brother  m  acquirements,  and  he  had 
always,  in  their  school  da'ys,  been  regarded  a&  his  superior 
in  natural  gifts.  He  would  not  believe  that  he  had  the 
weaker  cAuse.  His  failure,  thus  far,  must  be  owing  to  his 
yielding  the  niiiuiigemeiit  of  the  argument  to  his  lirother, 
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and  his  not  Laving  been  sufBciently  on  his  guard  against  his- 
sophistry  and  Jesuitical  cunning.  Could  he  not  correct  thisi 
Could  he  not  contrive  to  change  the  issue,  and  throw  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  Catholic  i  He  pondered  the  matter 
for  several  weeks,  and  finally  concluded,  that,  if  he  could 
not  define  and  establish  Protestantism,  he  might  at  least  dis- 
prove Catholicitv,  and  thus  justify  the  reformers  in  separat- 
ing themselves  from  the  church. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

As  SOON  as  James  had  come  to  this  sage  conclusion,  an 
opportunity  was  found  of  renewing  the  discussion.  This 
time  it  was  John  who  opened  it. 

"  Well,  brother,  he  ss^id,  have  you  succeeded  in  finding  a 
definition  of  Protestantism  to  your  mind  ? " 

"  I  wish  to  consider  Protestantism,  now,  only  as  a  protest 
against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  popery.  Here  you, 
aSirm  and  I  deny,  and  consequently  the  laboring  oar  is  in 
your  hands." 

"  Not  exactly,  my  prudent  brother.  You  affirm  Catho- 
licity is  corrupt.  You  are,  then,  the  accuser,  the  plaintiflf 
in  action,  and  must  set  forth  your  charges  and  sustam  them. 
The  principle  of  law  is,  every  man  is  to  be  presumed  inno- 
cent till  proved  guilty.  The  church  must,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed innocent  till  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear." 

"  The  church  claims  to  be  an  ambassador  irom  God,  and 
to  have  the  right  to  command  me  in  his  name.  She  must 
bring  credentials  from  God,  before  I  can  be  held  to  hear  or 
obey  her.     I  demand  her  credentials." 

''  All  in  good  time.  But  not  too  many  things  at  once. 
You  shift  the  question  before  you  get  it  fairly  stated.  You 
begin  by  cliarging  tlie  church  with  being  corrupt,  and,  with- 
out offering  any  proofs  of  her  corruption,  you  proceed  im- 
mediately to  demand  her  credentials  as  the  ambassador  of 
God.  T^his  will  not  do.  Corruption  implies  integrity  ;  and 
the  plea  that  the  church  is  corrupt  concedes  her  credentials, 
and  merely  charges  her  with  exceeding  her  authority,  or 
with  having  abused  it.  This  plea  concedes  her  authority ; 
but  the  demand  for  credentials  denies  it.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  plead,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  want  of  author- 
ity, and  corruption  or  abuse  of  authority.  You  must  elect 
one  or  the  otlier,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  one  you  elect." 


Fl  am  no  lawyer,  iirnl  do  not  uuderatand  special  plead- 

*  But  you  are  an  educated  man,  aad  are  to  be  presumed 

to  nnderstarid,  at  least,  the  ordioary  rules  of  kijric,  and 
therefore  that  the  same  thinecannot  bo  both  conceded  and 
denied  in  the  same  breath.  You  cannot  say  that  the  church 
is  corrupt,  has  abused  or  misused  her  authority,  and  yet 
deny  her  authority.  When  you  deny  that  she  has  ever  re- 
ceived authority  from  God,  you  declare  her,  in  qvantum 
Eccleeiay  a  nullity  from  the  beginning,  and  to  allege  the 
corruption  of  a  nullity  is  absurd, 

"  Be  it  so.  The  Komish  Church  never  received  author- 
ity from  God,  or,  in  other  words,  was  never  divinely  com- 
missioned." 

"  BoBseasion  is  in  \aw  prima  f"<de  evidence  of  title.  The 
church  is  in  possession,  and  has  been  so  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  presumption  is,  therefore,  in  her  favor,  and 
you  must  admit  her  title,  or  set  forth  good  and  valid  reasons 


"  Breseription  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  church." 

'*  It  is  admitted  in  law,  and  therefore,  by  the  reason  of 
mankind,  as  a  general  principle.  If  you  deny  its  applica- 
tion in  the  ciu-e  of  the  church,  you  allege  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  aud  must  show  a  reason  for  it." 

"Prescription  does  not  give  an  absolute  title,  but  simply 
a  presumptive  title  against  adverse  claimants.  It  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  the  estate  to  be  conceded,  tlie  title  of 
■whicli  is  vested  in  some  one,  and  presumes  it  to  be  in  the  jios- 
sessor,  unless  the  contrary  is  sliown.  But  where  the  exist- 
ence of  the  estate  is  the  matter  iu  ipiestion.  it  is  idle  to  plead 
possesaion  or  prescription.  What  is  not  cannot  he  possess- 
ed. The  estate,  in  tne  pi-esent  case,  is  the  divine  commia- 
gion.  Supposing  it  conceded  that  such  a  commission  has  at 
some  time  been  issued,  possession  may,  I  grant,  be  pleaded 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  title  in  the  possessor.  But  I 
deny  that  such  a  commission  as  the  Bomish  Church  claims 
to  have  received  has  ever  l)een  issued.  You  must  prove, 
therefore,  the  fact  of  such  commiseiou,  before  you  can 
plead  possession  or  prescription." 

"  Possession  impues  the  object  possessed.  Evidence  of 
the  possession  is,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
•which  is  possessed.  Consequently,  just  in  proportion  as 
there  ia  evidence  that  the  eliurch  has  ix^ssessed,  or  clamed 
<ind  exercised,  with  the  general  consent,  the  commission  in 
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qtiestioD,  and  as  her  having  claimed  and  exercised  it  with 
tliis  consent  Js  preenmptive  proof  of  title  agaiust  adrerHe 
claimaats,  is  there  presumptive  proof  that  the  commission 
has  been  isstied," 

"  Quod  nimis  probat,  nihil  pi-ohat,  Tonr  argument,  if 
it  prove  any  thing,  proves  too  mncli.  A  pagan  or  a  i[a- 
hometan  may  say  ae  much." 

"If  either  paganism  or  Mahometanisin  claims  a  similar 
commission,  and  can,  as  the  uhun-h,  be  said  to  be  in  posses- 
sion, the  fact  is,  in  like  manner,  presntnptive  evidence  of 
title  till  the  contrary  appears,  I  both  concede  and  contend. 
Nothing  can  generate  nothing.  The  claim  to  a  divine  com- 
mission must  have  had  some  origin,  and,  on  the  principle  of 
law,  that  every  man  must  be  presumed  innocent  till  proved 
to  be  guilty,  must  be  presumed  to  have  had  a  good  origin 
till  the  contrary  is  proved.  False  religions  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  the  true  religion,  as  counterfeit  coin  impliee  the 
genuine.  The  claim  to  divine  commission,  if  it  be  really 
made  by  eitlier  j)aganism  or  Mahometanism,  is  therefore 
prima  jaeie  evidence  that  at  some  time,  to  somebody,  a 
divine  commission  has  issued.  If  no  such  commission 
had  ever  been  given,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  itconld  have 
been  claimed.  Jso  one  would  ever  have  falsely  claimed  to 
be  an  atnbassadnr  from  one  conrt  to  another,  if  no  genaine 
ambassador,  or  nothing  in  the  same  order,  had  ever  l)een 
knovm  or  heard  of ;  and  the  sending  of  ambassadors  mast 
have  become  a  general  cnstom,  before  any  one,  not  duly' 
commissioned,  could  have  conceived  the  project  of  palming 
himself  off  as  one,  or  could  have  hoped  for  any  success  in 
the  attempt  to  do  it.  The  fact  of  possession,  where  it  could 
lie  pleaded,  would  be  a  presumption  of  title  in  the  Mahom- 
etan or  the  pagan,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  tlie 
Catholic,  Hence  the  chnrch,  where  she  has  never  been  in 
possession,  when  presenting  herself  as  an  adverse  daimant, 
always  produces  her  credentials,  and  gives  good  and  valid 
reasons  why  the  present  occupant  should  be  ousted  and  she 
placed  in  possession.  I  admit,  therefore,  all  that  the  at^n- 
ment  implies,  and  denj*  that  it  proves  too  much." 

"  Bnt  admit  it,  and  every  mad  enthnsiast  who  claims  to 
he  divinely  commissioned  must  be  presumed  to  be  so  till 
the  contrary  is  shown." 

"Not  at  alL  His  claim  to  a  divine  commission  is. if  yon 
will,  a  presumption  that  at  some  time,  to  somebody,  a  di- 
vine commission  has  issued;  but  not  that  it  has  issued  to^ 
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:  for  he  is  not  and  never  has  been  in  posBesaion.  He  iiuist 
*■  A  reason  for  Ais claim,  before  it  can  be  admitted." 
At  Iciisl.  the  principle  applies  to  Protestanto  as  well  as 
lapans  and  Malioinetane,  and  yon  can  no  more  plead  pre- 
iption  against  us  than  a^nst  tiiem/' 
'I  have  admitted  the  plea  of  prescription,  in  the  case  of 
paganism  and  Mahonietaniem,  on  the  snpposition  that  they 
are  really  in  posBesBion, — a  fact,  however,  which  I  let  pass, 
bnt  do  not  concede.  But  Protestants  cannot  plead  pveecrip- 
tion,  l>ecaii6e  they  are  not  and  never  have  been  in  posees- 
flion,  and  because  they  do  not  even  claim  to  be.  since  you, 
in  their  name,  deny  that  the  commission  in  question  has  ever 
iBSued." 

"  But  conceding  that  there  was  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
"  cliurch  at  the  epftch  of  the  reformation,  and  ihat  the 
rmers  were  not  at  liberty  to  eeparate  from  her  without 
insc,  this  cannot  be  said  now.     Tlie  chureh  is  not  now  in 
possession.     The  reformers  gave  good  and  valid  reasons  for 
separating   from  her  communion,  and  she   has  been  con- 
demned as  a  usurper  by  the  judgment  of  mankind.     Tlie 
question  is  not  now  on  ousting  her  from  a  possession  which 
sliB  has  held  from  timt?  immemorial,  but  on  reversing  the 
judgment  rendered  against  her,  and  readmitting  her  to  a 
iBSession  from  whicli  sho  has  been  ejected  by  due  process 
law." 

'  When  was  the  judgment  yon  speak  of  rendered !  and 
ere  is  the  record  of  tlie  court  i " 

'  The  fact  is  one  of  public  notoriety,  and  all  tlie  world 
now  laughs  at  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  Rome." 

"  Do  you  include  in  a/i  the  lo&rld  the  pagan  and  Mahom- 
etan worlds?" 

'•  Why  should  I  not  ? " 

"  It  may  lie  doubted  whether  the  cpiestion  has  really  ever 
come  before  them  in  such  a  shape  that  they  can  be  said  to 
have  pronounced  judgment  upon  it ;  and  as  they  reject 
Protestantism,  whenever  it  pretends  to  be  Christian,  no  lesa 
than  Catholicity,  they  might  posaibly  be  as  unsafe  witnensee 
a  Pres^-terian  as  for  a  Catholic, — perhaps  even  more 

"  Let  them  go.    I  mejin  by  all  th^  world  all  the  Christian 

irld,  Christendom  so  called." 

"Ton  mean  to  assert,  then,  that  Qiristcndom  has  pri>- 
ainced  judgment  against  the  Catholic  Chureh  { " 
"Yes,  against  the  liomi'th  Church." 
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"  You  distinguiBli  without  a  difference.  The  church  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  acknowledging  its 
pontiff  for  its  supreme  head  on  earth,  is  the  only  church 
which,  by  the  consent  of  mankind,  is  or  ever  hajs  been  de- 
nominated the  Catholic  Church." 

"  She  should  be  denominated  the  mother  of  harlots." 

"  So  that  Protestant  communions  might  claim  to  be  her 
daughters.  But  no  more  of  this.  Have  Catholics,  who  re- 
main in  her  communion,  pronounced  judgment  against  the 
church  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  And  they  are  as  two,  if  not  three,  to  one  of  all  who  bear 
the  Christian  name." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are." 

"  And  I  am  not  sorry,  and  would  to  God  there  were  none 
but  Catholics  on  the  earth  ! " 

"  That  is,  you  would,  if  you  could,  exterminate  all  Prot- 
estants." 

"  Yes,  if  making  them  sincere  and  humble  Catholics  were 
exterminating  them.  But  if  CathoUcs  are  the  great  majority 
of  Christendom,  how  can  you  tell  me  that  Christendom  has 
pronounced  judgment  against  the  church  ?  " 

" I  do  not  reckon  Papists  amongChristians." 

"  And  I  regard  what  you  call  Papists  as  the  only  true 
Christians ;  and  I  have,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  right  to  my 
reckoning  as  you  have  to  yours.  You  mean,  then,  by  Chris- 
tendom tliose  who  protest  against  the  church  ? " 

"  You  may  have  it  so." 

"  Then  your  position  is,  the  church  is  condemned  by  all 
by  whom  she  is  condemned  I  This  may  be  granted.  But 
these  are  a  small  minority,  a  mere  handful,  of  those  wlio 
bear  the  Christian  name.  By  what  right  do  you  pronounce 
their  judgment  the  judgment  of  mankind? " 

''  Protestant  nations  are  the  more  enlightened  and  ad- 
vanced portion  of  mankind." 

"  Is  tnat  a  conceded  fact  ? " 

"  Is  it  not  ? " 

"Do  Catholics  concede  it?" 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  They  are  the  great  majority,  and,  as  they  deny  it,  how 
can  vou  put  it  forth  as  generally  conceded  ? " 

"  The  denial  of  Catholics  amounts  to  nothing, — ^the  fact 
is  as  I  allege." 

"  In  whose  judgment?" 
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"  In  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  competent  to  judge  in 
the  premises." 

"  W  ho  says  so  ? " 

"  I  say  so." 

"  On  what  authority  ? " 

"  The  fact  is  evident,  and  cannot  be  questioned." 

"  But  it  is  questioned  and  denied  by  Catholics,  who  are  as 
five  to  one  to  your  Protestants." 

"  They  will  swear  to  any  thing  their  priests  tell  them. 
Their  denial  is  not  to  be  counted.  They  are  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  testify  in  their  own  cause." 

'*  As  much  as  you  in  yours.  Their  denial  is  as  good  as 
your  assertion,  tul  you  show  some  reason  why  your  assertion 
IS  to  be  preferred." 

''  I  tell  you  Protestant  nations  are  the  most  enlightened 
and  advanced  portion  of  mankind,  as  is  well  known. ' 

"  Well  known  to  whom  ?    To  themselves  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  you  will." 

"  By  what  right  are  •they  both  witnesses  and  judges  in 
their  own  cause  ? " 

"By  the  right  of  being  the  most  enlightened  and  ad- 
vanced portion  of  mankind." 

"  What  is  it  to  be  truly  enlightened  and  advanced  ? " 

"  Those  nations  are  the  most  enlightened  and  advanced 
that  are  the  most  enlightened  and  advanced  in  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  utility  to  man." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  Religion,  the  '  one  thincr  needful.'  " 

"  True  religion,  or  false  ? 

"  True  religion,  of  course." 

"  The  most  enlightened  and  advanced  nations  are,  then, 
those  who  are  the  most  enlightened  and  advanced  in  the  re- 
quirements of  true  religion  'i " 

"  They  are ;  and  therefore  I  claim  Protestant  nations  as 
the  most  enlightened  and  advanced." 

"  And  therefore  beg  the  question.  If  Protestantism  be  the 
true  religion,  you  are  right ;  if  Catholicity  be  the  true  re- 
ligion, you  are  wrong.  Consequently,  you  must  determine 
which  is  the  true  religion,  before  you  can  detennine  which 
are  the  more  enlightened  and  advanced  nations." 

"  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Protestant  nations  are  more 
intelligent,  more  industrious,  and  better  instructed  in  tlie 
science  and  art  of  government." 

"  What  you  say  may  be  questioned  ;  but  even  conceding 


it,  it  amounts  to  nothing,  Beeanse  a  man  is  a  good  cobblur 
it  does  not  follow  that  be  isa  good  sculptor.  BecaiiBe  a  a&- 
tion  is  eulieiitened  in  mere  eartlily  matters,  it  doee  not  fol- 
low that  it  IB  in  religions  matters.  It  would  be  a  solecism 
to  say  the  Athenians  were  a  more  enlightened  and  advanced 
nation  than  the  Jews,  or  that  a  Socrates  is  better  authority 
on  religion  than  David,  Solomon,  or  Isaias." 

"  But  I  have  always  considered  it  undeniable  that  Proiea- 
tant  nations  are  in  advance  of  all  the  others." 

"If  to  advance  consists  in  shaking  off  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  in  returning  to  that  wliich  is  superseded,  you  may 
have  been  right ;  otherwise,  the  probability  is,  that  you  have 
been  altogether  wrong.  Yon  must  prove  Protestantism  to 
be  true  religion,  before  you  can  claim  Protestant  nations  as 
the  more  enlightened  and  advanced  nations ;  and  till  yon 
«an  so  claim  them,  you  cannot  claim  their  judgment  as  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  even  if  yon  could  then ;  and  till  you 
can  claim  their  judgment  as  the  judgment  of  mankind,  you 
cannot  say  the  judgment  of  mankind  hue  condemned  the 
church.  This  yon  nave  not  yet  done.  Consequently,  yon 
caiinut  say  the  church  has  been  ejected  from  her  pos- 
session by  the  judgment  of  mankind.  She  is,  as  it  appears, 
from  the  fact  tnat  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who 
bear  the  Christian  name  continue,  as  tJiey  have  always  con- 
tinued, to  adhere  to  her,  still  in  possession.  She  has  lost 
notJiing,  and  you  have  gained  nothmg,  by  the  lapse  of  throe 
hundred  years.  The  question  stands  to-day  as  it  did  in  1517. 
and  she  may  plead  the  olim  posmdeoy  as  slle  could  then,  and 
with  ev^  additional  force  ;  and  you  must  set  forth  in  yonr 
declaration  good  and  valid  reasons  for  ejecting  her,  before 
you  can  compel  her  to  plead  any  other  title  tlian  that  of 
prescription. 

"  But  yon  forget  that  the  reformers  did  set  forth  such 
reasons." 

"I  cannot  have  forgotten  what  I  never  knew.  But  what- 
ever reasons  they  set  forth,  the  presumption  is  that  they  ven 
insufficient ;  for  they  have  been  so  regarded  by  Christendom 
generally,  since  the  church  continues  m  poasession,  and  the 
great  majority  of  all  who  are  called  Christians  still  adhere 
to  her  communion." 

"  But  they  were  in  reality  sufficient,  and  onght  to  have 
been  so  regarded." 

"That  IS  a  point  to  be  proved.  Whut  were  those  re»- 
6ona  'i " 
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"  The  first  in  order,  if  not  in  time,  was,  that  our  Lord 
founded  no  authoritative  church  such  as  the  Eomish  claims 
to  be." 

"  We  have  seen  she  was  in  possession,  and  the  presump- 
tion was  in  her  favor.  What  you  state  was  an  allegation 
which  needed  to  be  proved." 

"  The  reformers  proved  it." 

"  By  what  evidence  ? " 

"  By  the  word  of  God." 

"  Had  they  the  word  of  God  ? 

"  Tliey  had." 

"  Did  the  church  concede  that  they  had  it? " 

"  They  had  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  she  admitted  that 
they  were  the  word  of  God." 

"  That  the  mere  letter  was  the  word  of  God,  or  the  sense 
in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated  them  ? " 

"The  sense,  oi  course;  for  words  are  nothing  without 
their  sense." 

"  Did  she  admit  that  the  reformers,  in  having  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  had  its  sense,  which  is  the  word  of  God  ? " 

"  She  did  not." 

"  Was,  according  to  her,  the  Holy  Scripture  the  word  of 
God,  if  understooa  in  any  sense  different  from  hers  ? " 

"  No ;  she  claimed  the  right  to  declare  its  sense." 

"  Did  the  reformers  adduce  the  words  of  Scripture,  in 
support  of  their  allegation  that  our  Lord  had  founded  no 
such  church  as  she  pretended  to  be,  in  the  sense  she  gave 
them  ? " 

"  They  did  not ;  for  she  explained  them  in  her  own  fa- 
vor." 

"  Tlicn  she  did  not  admit  that  what  they  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  their  allegation  was  the  word  of  God.  Then,  as  the 
Durden  of  proof  was  on  them,  they  were  bound  to  prove  that 
it  was  his  word." 

"  They  quoted  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  the  word  of 
God." 

"  In  the  sense  of  the  church,  not  otherwise.  The  reform- 
ers pleaded  the  word  of  God  in  support  of  their  allegation. 
The  church  replied  by  denying  that  what  they  set  forth  as 
the  word  of  God  was  his  word.  Her  reply  was  sufficient, 
unless  they  proved  that  it  was  his  word." 

"  But  their  plea  was  evident  on  its  face,  for  they  alleged 
the  very  words  of  Scripture." 

"  That  they  alleged  the  very  words  of  Scripture  may  be 
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denied,  for  in  point  of  fact  there  are  no  words  of  Scripture 
which  say  that  our  Lord  did  not  found  such  a  church  as  the 
Catholic  Church  claimed  and  claims  to  be  ;  but  let  that  pass 
for  the  present.  They  pleaded  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
word  of  God  is  not  the  words,  but  the  sense,  of  Scripture. 
To  adduce  the  words,  therefore,  availed  them  nothinff,  unless 
they  proved  that  the  sense  of  the  words,  as  intendea  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  what  they  pretended ;  for  till  then  they 
could  not  assert  that  they  had  adduced  the  word  of  God." 

"  But  the  matter  was  so  plain,  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  words  adduced." 

"  But  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  sense,  by  your  own 
admission.  The  church  attached  to  them  one  sense,  and  the 
reformers  another." 

"  But  the  words  themselves  necessarily  mean  what  the  re- 
formers asserted." 

"  We  cannot  go  into  that  question  at  present.  The  right 
to  declare  the  word  of  God  is  included  m  the  possession  of 
the  church,  and  the  fact  that  she  denied  the  reformers' 
sense  is  prima  facie  evidence  in  her  favor  and  against 
them." 

"  I  do  not  admit  that." 

"  You  have  admitted  it ;  for  you  have  conceded  that  pre- 
scription was  in  favor  of  the  church,  and  \^  prima  fdcie  ewi- 
dence  of  title.  You  must,  therefore,  admit  the  word  of 
God  as  the  church  declares  it,  till  you  can  assign  a  good  and 
valid  reason  for  not  doing  so." 

''  The  fact  that  the  express  words  of  Scripture  are  against 
her  is  such  a  reason." 

"  The  express  words  of  Scripture  you  cannot  allege ;  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  words  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  because,  if  there  were  such  words,  they  still  could  not 
be  adduced  against  the  church,  for  the  Scriptures  are  in  her 
possession,  and  denied  to  have  authority  save  as  she  under- 
stands them." 

"  That  would  be  to  deny  that  the  Scriptures  are  legiti- 
mate evidence  in  support  of  an  allegation  against  the 
ehurch." 

''That  is  not  my  fault  The  reformers  could  not,  of 
course,  legitimately  quote  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God 
against  the  church,  save  in  the  sense  she  authorized,  unless 
they  succeeded  in  removing  the  presumption  she  derived 
from  prescription,  and  in  getting  themselves  legal  possession 
of  them." 
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"T  ilo  not  ailmit  that.     The  Scriptures  were  the  law,  to 
!iic]i  the  church  and  all  were  accountable," 
"As  declared  bj-the  church,  tran^eat;  but  that  they  were 
1  law  in  any  other  sense  the   reformers  were  bound  to 

"  But  the  reformerg  had  the  word  of  God  as  well  as  tlio 
Klurch,  and  therefore  were  not  bound,  oven  presumptively, 
'  ^  tlie  seuse  slie  declared." 
"  Had  they  legal  possession  of  the  word  of  God  ?" 
_  "1  care  nothing  about  tJiat.  They  had  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  wa8  enouSi;  for  they  had  in  them  the  rate  of  faith, 
both  for  them  and  for  the  church." 

"  But  you  must  care  for  that ;  for  it  is  conceded  that  the 
church  was  in  possession,  and,  being  in  possession,  she  had 
the  preBumptive  right  to  declare  the  law;  and  they  were 
bound  to  take  it  from  her,  nnless  they  could  prove  that  they 
had  legal  possession  of  the  word." 
~     '*  Tliey  received  the  Scriptures  from  God  himself." 
I  "  They  were,  tlien,  the  legal  dejiositaries  of  the  word  % " 
"Tes,  as  much  as  the  church." 
"  Had  they  the  right  to  declare  its  sense  ? " 
I  ""Why  not?" 

J^ "  If  you  say  that,  you  concede  the  point  yon  dispute, 
jou  allege  against  the  church,  that  our  Lord  founded  no 
Rich  church.  The  essential  chanicter  of  the  church,  so  far 
k  concerns  the  present  controversy,  is,  that  she  has  the  word 
■f  God,  and  is  its  legal  keeper  and  expounder.  If.  then, 
on  say  the  reformers  had  legal  possession  of  the  word,  and 
Here  authorized  to  keep  and  expound  it,  you  make  them 
Wen tially  such  a  church  as  yon  assert  our  Lord  did  not 
nnnd.  Yon  contest  the  claims  of  the  church  on  the  ground 
our  Lord  founded  no  church  with  the  authority  she  exer- 

;  you  must,  then,  unless  yon  would  concede  what  you 

Hiy,  disclaim  that  authority  on  the  part  of  the  reformers." 
"  I  do  disclaim  it  on  their  part." 
I  "  Then  you  grant,  in  the  outset,  that  they  had  no  legal 
iDBsession  of  the  word,  and  were  not  its  authorized  keeper 
Jbd  expounder ;  therefore,  that  they  had  no  word  of  God 
which  they  had  authority  to  quote  against  the  chnrch.  What 
tliey  had  not  they  could  not  adduce.  Consequently,  they 
did  not,  for  they  could  not,  adduce  the  word  of  God  in  sup- 
port of  their  allegation." 

"But  they  had  the  Scriptures,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
cotild  read  and  understand  them  for  themselves." 
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denied,  for  in  point  of  fact  there  are  no  words  of  Scripture 
which  say  that  our  Lord  did  not  found  such  a  church  as  the 
Catholic  Church  claimed  and  claims  to  be  ;  but  let  that  pass 
for  the  present.  They  pleaded  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
word  of  God  is  not  the  words,  but  the  sense,  of  Scripture. 
To  adduce  the  words,  therefore,  availed  them  nothinff,  unless 
they  proved  that  the  sense  of  the  words,  as  intendea  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  what  they  pretended ;  for  till  then  they 
could  not  afisert  that  they  had  adduced  the  word  of  God." 

"  But  the  matter  was  so  plain,  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  words  adduced." 

*'But  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  sense,  by  your  own 
admission.  The  church  attached  to  them  one  sense,  and  the 
reformers  another." 

"  But  the  words  themselves  necessarily  mean  what  the  re- 
formers asserted." 

"  We  cannot  go  into  that  question  at  present.  The  right 
to  declare  the  word  of  God  is  included  m  the  possession  of 
the  church,  and  the  fact  that  she  denied  the  reformers' 
sense  is  primu  facie  evidence  in  her  favor  and  against 
them." 

"  I  do  not  admit  that." 

"  You  have  admitted  it ;  for  you  have  conceded  that  pre- 
scription was  in  favor  of  the  church,  and  \%  prima  facie  qyi- 
dence  of  title.  You  must,  therefore,  admit  the  word  of 
God  as  the  church  declares  it,  till  you  can  assign  a  good  and 
valid  reason  for  not  doing  so." 

''  The  fact  that  the  express  words  of  Scripture  are  against 
her  is  such  a  reason." 

"  The  express  words  of  Scripture  you  cannot  allege ;  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  words  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  because,  if  there  were  such  words,  they  still  could  not 
be  adduced  against  the  church,  for  the  Scriptures  are  in  her 
possession,  and  denied  to  have  authority  save  as  she  under- 
stands them." 

''  That  would  be  to  deny  that  the  Scriptures  are  legiti- 
mate evidence  in  support  of  an  allegation  against  the 
church." 

'*That  is  not  my  fault  The  reformers  could  not,  of 
course,  legitimately  quote  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God 
against  the  church,  save  in  the  sense  she  authorized,  unless 
they  succeeded  in  removing  the  presumption  she  derived 
from  prescription,  and  in  getting  themselves  legal  possession 
of  them." 
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r  "  T  iln  not  admit  that.     The  Soriptiires  were  the  law,  to 
pbrch  tlie  church  and  all  were  accountable." 

"  As  declared  by  the  ehnrch,  trajtsnat;  but  that  they  were 
in  any  other  sense  tiie  reformers  were  ))Ound  to 

"  But  the  reformers  had  the  word  of  God  aa  well  as  the 
Ibtircli.  and  therefore  were  not  bound,  even  presumptively, 
r  the  sense  she  declared." 
r  "  Had  they  l^al  possepsion  of  t)ie  word  of  God  ! " 
_  "I  care  notliing  about  that.  They  had  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  was  enougn;  for  they  had  in  them  the  rule  of  faith, 
biith  for  them  and  for  the  church." 

"  But  you  must  care  for  that ;  for  it  Is  conceded  that  thi- 
church  was  in  possession,  and,  being  in  possession,  she  hatl 
the  presumptive  right  to  declare  the  law ;  and  they  were 
hound  to  take  it  from  her,  unless  they  could  prove  that  they 
had  legal  possession  of  the  word." 
■     '•  They  received  the  Scriptures  from  God  himself." 

"  They  were,  then,  the  legal  depositaries  of  the  word  1 " 
"Yes,  as  much  as  the  church." 
"  Had  they  the  right  to  declare  its  sense  1 " 
"Why  not?" 
I  "If  you  say  that,  you  concede  the  point  you  dispnte. 
Ton  allege  against  the  church,  that  our  Iword  founded  no 
ihcii  church.     The  essential  diameter  of  the  church,  so  far 
B  concerns  the  present;  controversy,  is,  that  she  has  the  word 
T  God,  and  is  its  legal  keeper  and  expounder.     If,  then, 
fou  say  the  reformers  had  legal  possession  of  the  word,  and 
rere  authorized  to  keep  and  expound  it,  you  make  them 
jentially  such  a  church  as  you  assert  our  Lord  did  not 
found.     Yon  contest  the  claims  of  the  church  on  the  ground 
lat  our  Lord  founded  no  church  with  the  authority  she  exer- 
js;  yon  must,  then,  unless  yon  would  concede  what  you 
feny,  disclaim  that  authority  on  the  part  of  the  reformers." 
'•  I  do  disclaim  it  on  their  part." 
"  Then  you  grant,  in  the  outset,  that  they  had  no  legal 
possession  of  the  word,  and  were  not  its  authorized  keeper 
and  expounder;  therefore,  that  they  had  no  word  of  God 
which  they  had  authority  to  quote  against  the  church.   What 
they  had  not  they  could  not  adduce.     Consequently,  they 
did  not,  for  they  could  not,  adduce  the  word  of  God  in  aup- 
Kjrt  of  their  allegation." 
"  But  they  had  the  Scriptures,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
aid  read  and  understand  tnem  for  themselves." 
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"They  had  the  Scriptures  as  a  private  citizen  has  tlie 
statute-book,  it  may  be  ;  but  as  they  were  not  the  authorized 
keeper  and  expounder  of  the  word  of  God,  their  under- 
standing of  it  was  without  authority,  and  not  to  be  enter- 
tained.' 

"  They  had  the  right  from  God  himself  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  word  for  themselves." 

"  Then  they  were  authorized  to  keep  and  expound  it,  at 
least  for  themselves." 

"  They  were." 

"  But  I  understand  you  to  deny  that  any  body  was  au- 
thorized to  keep  and  expound  the  word." 

"  I  do  not  say  so.  Almighty  God,  in  revealing  his  word, 
has  authorized  every  one  to  keep,  read,  and  expound  its 
sense." 

"  Then,  so  far  from  its  being  true,  as  you  have  alleged, 
that  our  Lord  has  founded  no  church  with  the  authority  the 
Catholic  Church  claims,  he  has  constituted  each  individual  a 
church  with  the  same  authority.  Decidedly,  brother,  you 
must  give  up  this,  or  withdraw  your  allegation.  K  you  ad- 
mit that  our  Lord  hafi  anywhere  authorized  any  body,  indi- 
vidual or  collective,  to  keep  and  expound  the  word  of  God, 
you  admit  that  he  did  found,  essentially,  such  a  church  as 
your  allegation  denies.  You  cannot  deny  such  authority  to 
the  churcn  on  the  ground  that  no  such  authority  was  ever 
given,  and  then  claim  it  for  each  and  every  individual." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  1  do  claim  it  for  eacn  and  every  indi- 
vidual." 

"  That  is  a  bold  stand  for  a  Presbyterian,  but  necessity 
sometimes  compels  us  to  be  bold.  But  did  the  church  admit 
this  ? " 

"  ?fo,  she  denied  it." 

"  Then  the  reformers  were  bound  to  prove  it." 

"  They  did  prove  it." 

"Bv  what  authority?" 

"  The  word  of  God." 

"  By  what  the  church  admitted  to  be  the  word  of  God? " 

"  ]^o  matter  what  she  admitted.  They  proved  it  by  the 
word  itself." 

"  Who  says  so?" 

"  Thev  said  so." 

"  On  what  authority  ?  " 

''  On  the  authority  of  God's  word." 

"  On  what  authority  did  they  say  that  that  was  the  word 
of  God  which  authorized  them  to  say  so? " 
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"  The  word  itself." 

"  But  by  what  authority  did  they  prove  the  word  itself  ? " 

"  The  word  of  God  is  the  word  oi  God,  and  is  in  all  oases 
supreme.     Would  yon  deny  the  word  of  God  ? " 

"  But  as  the  church  denied  what  they  adduced  as  the  word 
of  God  to  be  his  word,  they  were  then  bound  to  prove  that 
it  was  his  word." 

'*  What  did  Almighty  God  give  us  his  word  for,  if  it  was 
not  that  we  should  read  and  understand  it  for  ourselves  ? " 

"  Your  first  business  is  to  prove  that  he  has  given  you  his 
word.  The  church  asserts  tnat  he  has  given  it  to  her,  and 
that  she  permits  the  faithful  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  their 
edification,  but  always  with  submission  to  her  authority,  and 
the  reservation  that  no  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced  from  them 
which  she  does  not  authorize." 

"  There  she  is  wrong." 

"  That  is  for  you  to  prove." 

"  God  proposed  to  teach  mankind  by  writings,  not  by  a 
body  of  men." 

"  That,  also,  is  for  you  to  prove." 

"  It  is  evident  from  the  word  itself." 

"  You  must  prove  that  you  have  the  word,  before  you  can 
introduce  it  as  evidence." 

"  No  one  can  read  the  New  Testament  and  believe  other- 
wise." 

"  Not  true  in  fact ;  for  the  great  mass  of  all  who  do  read 
the  New  Testament  actually  believe  otherwise.  But  you 
must  get  legal  possession  of  the  New  Testament,  and  estab- 
lish your  right  to  interpret  it,  before  you  can  quote  it  in  a 
sense  the  church  denies.  Till  then,  the  denial  of  your  as- 
sertion by  the  church  is  prima  f(icie  evidence  against  you." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  the  church.     I  deny  her  authority." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  her  authority  is  to  be  presumea,  till 
reasons  are  set  forth  for  denying  it.  You  are  not  at  liberty 
to  deny  it  without  a  reason." 

"  I  have  given  a  reason." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Why,  I  tell  you  she  is  condemned  by  the  word  of  God." 

"  You  tell  me  so,  but  that  is  not  enough.  You  rcvxji^X,  irrove 
that  it  is  so." 

"  You  do  not  suffer  me  to  do  so.  You  will  not  suffer  me 
to  quote  the  Bible  against  her." 

"  No  such  thing.  When,  you  have  proved  that  the  Bible, 
in  the  sense  you  adduce  it,  is  ths  word  of  God,  you  niaj' 
quote  it  to  your  heart's  content" 
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"  Why,  I  have  told  yon  again  and  a^ain  that  the  church 
herself  admits  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary,  in  arguing  against  her,  to  prove  that 
what  I  adduce  from  it  is  the  word  of  God." 

"  The  Bible  in  the  sense  she  authorizes,  she  admits  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  I  grant ;  in  any  other  sense,  she  denies  it 
to  be  the  word  of  God.  Consequently,  since  you  would 
adduce  it  in  a  sense  she  does  not  authorize,  if  you  adduce  it 
at  all,  she  denies  what  you  would  adduce  is  the  word  of  God. 
You  must,  then,  prove  that  it  is,  before  you  can  legally  ad- 
duC3  it." 

''  But  you  will  not  let  me  prove  it." 

"  I  do  not  hinder  you." 

''  I  offer  to  prove  it  by  the  word  itself." 

"  That  is  not  logical ;  for  it  would  be  to  assume  the  word 
to  prove  the  word." 

"Not  so.  Here  are  the  Scriptures,  admitted  by  the 
church,  when  taken  in  their  genuine  sense,  to  be  the  word 
of  God.  I  simply  propose  from  them  and  by  them  to  show 
what  is  their  genuine  sense ;  and  if  1  do  so,  I  prove  by  ao 
authority  which  she  herself  concedes  all  that  I  am  required 
to  prove." 

"  You  cannot  do  that,  because  in  doing  it  you  assume  that 
the  church  is  not  the  authorized  interpreter  of  the  word, 
which  is  the  point  you  must  prove ;  and  that  you  are  the 
authorized  interpreter,  which  is  also  a  point  you  must  prove. 
The  church  simply  admits  that  the  Scriptures,  taken  in  the 
sense  she  authorizes,  are  the  word  of  God.  This  is  the  full 
extent  of  her  admission.  But  taken  in  another  sense,  she 
denies  them  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  for  the  word  of  God, 
as  we  have  agreed,  is  nut  tlie  words,  but  the  sense,  of  the 
Scriptm-es.  Consequently,  before  you  can  allege  them  in  a 
sense  contrary  to  hei*s,  nay,  before  you  can  go  into  any  in- 
quiry as  to  their  sense,  you  must,  on  the  one  hand,  dispossess 
lier  of  her  prescriptive  riglit  to  declare  tlieir  sense,  and  es- 
tablisli  your  own  authority  as  tlicir  interpreter.  Till  you 
liave  done  one  or  tlie  otlier,  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  not 
an  open  question,  and  you  cannot  open  it  without  assuming 
tlie  point  in  dispute." 

''  That  denies  absolutely  my  right  to  quote  the  Scriptures 
against  the  church." 

"  Not  absolutely.  You  may  quote  them  in  her  sense 
against  her,  if  you  can  ;  and  in  your  own  sense,  when  yoa 
have  proved  it  to  be  the  word  of  God." 
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"  But  the  first  would  be  of  no  avail,  because  she  has  taken 
care  to  explain  the  Scriptures  in  her  own  favor;  and  I 
cannot  prove  them  to  be  the  word  of  God  in  any  other 
sense,  unless  I  am  at  liberty  to  explain  them  by  themselves." 

"  That  is,  you  cannot  prove  your  point,  unless  you  are  at 
liberty  to  prove  the  same  by  the  same  !  Prove  that  you  are 
authorized  to  declare  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  then  you 
will  have  no  difficulty." 

"  But  I  cannot  prove  that  I  am,  save  from  the  word  it- 
self." 

"  That  is  to  say,  unless  you  are  at  liberty  to  assume  and 
exercise  the  authority  to  declare  the  sense  of  Scripture,  as 
the  condition  of  proving  that  vou  have  such  authority  !  That 
will  not  do,  brother.  It  would  be  proving  idem  j>er  wfom, 
the  same  by  the  same,  which  is  bad  logic." 

"  How,  then,  am  1  to  proceed  ? " 

"  That  is  your  affair,  not  mine." 

"  The  church  spreads  her  claim  over  every  thing,  and 
leaves  me,  according  to  your  principles  of  logic,  no  possible 
means  of  adopting  any  hue  or  argument  against  her,  which 
does  not,  in  some  sense,  assume  the  point  to  be  proved.  So 
subtle  and  crafty  in  her  tyranny,  tiiat  it  leaves  absolutely 
nothing  to  those  who  would  resist  it.  This  to  me  is  only 
another  evidence  of  her  wicked  origin  and  pernicious  in- 
fluence." 

"  So  you  are  of  opinion,  that,  if  Almighty  God  should  es- 
tablish a  church,  he  would  take  good  care  to  leave  it  open 
to  attack,  to  give  its  enemies  a  fair  and  solid  ground  on 
which  to  carry  on  their  operations  against  it !  I  am  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  predisposed  to  believe  the  Almighty  to 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  devil,  and  that,  if  he  should 
establish  a  church,  he  would  so  constitute  it  that  no  attack 
could  be  made  upon  it  which  should  not  recoil  upon  those 
who  made  it, — no  argument  be  framed  against  it  which 
should  not  serve  to  demonstrate  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
its  f  ramers.  It  is  unquestionably  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
make  an  action  lie  against  the  church,  or  to  find  a  court 
in  which  an  action  can  be  legally  commenced  against  her ; 
but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  is  her  fault.  The  church  is 
in  possession  of  universal  and  supreme  authority  under  God, 
has  2l  prescriptive  right  to  that  authority,  and  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  valid  right  to  it  till  the  contrary  is  shown. 
You  cannot  assume  the  contrary,  but  are  bound  to  prove 
it.     Now  you  must  prove   it  without  authority,  or  with 
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authority.  Without  authority  you  cannot  prove  it;  for 
proofs  which  are  sustained  by  no  authority  prove  noth- 
ing. You  must,  then,  prove  it  with  authority,  or  not 
prove  it  at  all.  That  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  authority 
whose  assertion  does  not  assume  the  nullit .  of  the  supreme 
authority  wliich  is  to  be  presumed,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
You  wish  to  arraign  the  actual  possessor  of  the  supreme 
authority,  but  you  cannot  do  so  unless  you  have  some 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  But  any  court  which 
should  claim  authority  to  issue  a  precept  against  the  posses- 
sor of  supreme  authority,  and  summon  him  to  answer  at  its 
bar,  would  assume  authority  over  him,  and  by  so  doing 
prejudge  the  case.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  can- 
not be  avoided  ;  but  whose  is  the  fault  ?  The  reformers,  if 
they  had  been  lawyers,  would  have  seen  that  what  they  at- 
tempted was  against  law,  and  *d^  prima  facie  crime  on  their 
part,  for  which  they  were  liable  to  suffer  the  full  vengeance 
of  the  law.  If  they  had  been  even  tolerable  logicians,  they 
would  have  seen  that  they  could  urge  no  argument  which 
did  not  assume  what  was  in  question.  But  surely  the  church 
is  not  to  be  censured,  because  they  were  miseraole  pettifog- 
gers and  shallow  sophists." 

"  But  there  is  a  court  competent  to  institute  proceedings 
against  the  church." 

*'  What  court  ? " 

"  The  court  of  conscience.'' 

''You  nmst prove  that  conscience  is  supreme,  before  you 
can  say  that :  for  the  church,  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Al- 
mighty, claims  and  possesses  jurisdiction  over  conscience,  and 
is  supreme  judge  in  foro  conscieiiiicB.  This  is  an  integral 
part  of  her  possession  to  which  she  has  a  prescriptive  right. 
You  must  dispossess  her,  before  you  can  compel  her  to  plead 
at  the  bar  of  conscience." 

'*  I>ut  she  is  at  leiist  bound  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  the 
Bible,  interpreted  by  private  reason." 

"  Not  till  you  dispossess  her,  or  })lace  the  Bible  inteq>ret- 
ed  by  private  reason  in  possession ;  for  she  possesses  juris- 
diction over  them." 

"At  the  bar  of  reason,  then." 

*'  Reason  has  and  can  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  premises ; 
for  the  question  turns  on  a  su j)ernatural  f act,  lies  witJiin  the 
supernatural  order,  and  tliereiore  out  of  the  province  of  rea- 
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"  That  18  against  you,  and  in  favor  of  the  church,  as  we 
liave  already  seen,  and  is  conceded  in  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  allowed  to  plead  prescription." 

"  Then  to  the  written  word,  interpreted  and  its  sense  de- 
clared by  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

"  Establish  the  lact  of  such  a  court,  and  she  will  not  re- 
fuse to  appear  and  answer.  But  she  claims  to  be  that  court 
herself,  and  is  in  possession  as  that  court ;  you  must  dispos- 
sess her  by  direct  impeachment  of  her  claims,  or  by  estab- 
lishing, before  a  competent  tribunal,  the  rights  of  an  adverse 
claimant,  before  you  can  allege  such  a  court." 

"  The  reformers  were  aided  by  the  private  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  what  they  did,  tney  did  in  obedience 
to  his  commands." 

"  That  was  for  them  to  prove." 
"  They  did  prove  it." 
"  How  ? " 

"  From  the  written  word." 

"  But  they  could  prove  nothing  from  the  written  word, 
for  they  had  no  legal  possession  ot  it." 

"  They  had  legal  possession  of  it.  The  Holy  Ghost  gave 
them  legal  possession  of  it." 

"  Wliat  and  where  was  the  evidence  of  that  fact,  if  fact 
it  was?" 

"  In  the  Scriptures." 

"  That  is,  they  proved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  they  had 
legal  possession  oi  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  they  had  the  Holy  Ghost !  But  this  was  to 
reason  in  a  vicious  circh.-^ 

"  The  reformers  set  forth  other  and  conclusive  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  church,  which  I  will  reproduce  on  another 
day  ;  but  you  must  excuse  me  now,  for  I  have  some  paroch- 
ial duties  to  which  I  must  attend." 

"  So  you  give  up  the  fii-st  reason,  namely,  our  Lord  found- 
ed no  such  church  as  the  Catholic?" 

"  Not  by  any  means.  I  may  have  erred  in  bringing  that 
forward  before  the  others.  I  ought  not  to  have  departed 
from  the  example  of  the  reformers.  They  did  not  allege 
that  reason  first,  and  I  see  now  that  they  were  wise  in  not 
doing  so.  They  first  proved  that  the  church  had  forfeited 
her  rights,  by  having  abused  her  trusts.  Having  thus  eject- 
ed her,  they  took  possession  of  the  word,  and  easily  and 
clearly  demonstrated  that  she  had  been  null  from  the  be- 
ginning, by  showing  that  our  Lord  never  contemplated 
such  a  church." 
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"  TJiat  is,  they  dispossessed  themselves  by  acquiring  pos- 
session.    Very  good  Protestant  law  and  logic." 

"  You  may  spare  your  sneer,  for  perhaps  it  will  soon  be  re- 
torted with  seven-fold  veno^eance." 

"  O,  not  so  bad  as  that,  1  hope." 

"  We  shall  see.  I  will,  God  willing,  prove  that  the  re- 
formers were  rigid  reasoners,  and  sonnd  lawyers." 

•*  An  Herculean  task.  Clearing  the  Augean  stables  waf 
easy  compared  with  it." 

*^  The  reformers  were  great  and  glorious  men,  rare  men, 
tlie  like  of  whom  will  not  soon  be  seen  again." 

"  Some  consolation  in  that." 

"  To  call  such  men  miserable  pettifoggers  and  shallow 
sophists  is " 

"  To  use  soft  words,  which  turn  away  wrath." 

'*  To  outrage  common  sense  and  common  decency." 

'*  Why,  would  you  censure  me  for  not  calling  them  by 
harder  names  ?  1  might  have  easily  done  so,  but  I  wisheci 
to  spare  your  prejudices  as  much  as  possible." 

"I  tell  you,  John,  that,  in  becoming  a  miserable  idolatrous 
l^apist,  and  drunk  with  the  cup  of  that  sorceress  of  Baby- 
lon, the  mother  of  every  abomination,  you  seem  to  have  lost 
all  sense  of  dignity,  all  self-respect,  and  all  regard  for  the 
j)roprieties  of  civilized  life." 

-'  J^ecause  I  do  not  rave  and  rant,  every  time  I  have  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  rebellion  ?  " 

"  No ;  vou  know  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  You  degrade 
yourself  in  speaking  so  contemptously  of  the  glorious  re- 
formers." 

''  And  what  does  my  most  excellent,  amiable,  polite,  and 
sweet-spoken  brother  do,  when  he  calls  God's  Holy  Church 
the  sorceress  of  Babylon,  &c.,  and  brands  the  members  of 
her  holy  communion  with  the  name  of  idolaters  'i " 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Only  a  few  days  elapsed  before  John,  finding  his  brother 
apparently  at  leisure,  pressed  him  to  redeem  his  promise. 

*'  You  are  prepared,  brother,  by  this  time,  I  presume,  to 
undertake  your  vindication  of  the  reformers,  and  to  prove 
that  they  were  sound  lawyers  and  rigid  reasoners." 

''  The  church  has  so  spread  out  her  claims  over  every 
thing,  that  it  is  hard  to  construct  an  argument  against  her, 
wliicli  does  not  apparently  take  for  granted   some   point 
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-which  she  contends  is  the  point  to  be  proved ;  but  the  devil, 
though  cunning,  can  be  outwitted." 

"  W  hat  I  by  heretics  ? " 

"  Protestants  are  not  heretics." 

*'  Tlie  church  is  in  possession ;  and  since  Protestants  break 
away  from  her  and  contend  for  what  she  declares  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  faith,  they  are  at  least  presumptively  heretics, 
and  are  to  be  treated  as  such,  unless  they  prove  the  con- 
trary." 

''  The  church  is  in  possession  defacto^  not  de  jure.  She 
is  a  usurper." 

"  Possession  defdcto^  we  have  agreed,  \s  prima  facie  evi- 
-dence  of  title.  The  reformers  were,  thereiore,  as  we  have 
seen,  bound  either  to  admit  it,  or  show  good  and  valid  rea- 
sons for  questioning  it." 

"  True  ;  but  they  showed  such  reasons." 

"  So  you  have  said,  but  you  have  not  told  me  the  reasons 
themselves." 

"  I  gave  you  as  one  of  those  reasons,  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  founded  no  such  church  as  the  Romish." 

"  But  that  was  a  reason  you  could  not  assign,  because  the 
simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  church  in  possession  was 
"jyrima  facie  evidence  to  the  contrary." 

"  I  onered  to  prove  my  position  from  the  word  of  God." 

'^  But  could  not,  because  the  church  was  in  possession  as 
the  keeper  and  interpreter  of  the  word,  and  you  could  not 
adduce  it  in  a  sense  contrary  to  hers  without  begging  the 
question." 

*'  I  have  the  word  as  well  as  she,  and  it  interprets  itself." 

"  That  you  have  the  word,  or  that  it  interprets  itself,  you 
were  not  able  to  prove.  Moreover,  the  argument  may  be 
retorted.  The  church  has  the  word  as  well  as  you,  and  the 
word  interprets  itself.  She  alleges  that  the  word  is  against 
you,  and  her  allegation,  at  the  very  lowest,  is  as  good  against 
jour  position  as  yours  is  against  hers." 

"  I  deny  her  infallibility." 

"  Do  you  Claim  infallibility  for  yourself  ? " 

"  I  claim  infallibility  for  the  word  of  God." 

*'  That  is  what  logicians  call  i^norantia  elenchi.  But  do 
you  claim  infallibility  for  your  own  private  understanding 
-of  the  word  ? " 

"  No.'' 

"  Then  you  are  fallible,  and  may  fall  into  error  ?" 

"  I  do  not  denv  it." 
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"The  church,  at  the  very  worst,  is  only  fallible,  and 
therefore,  at  the  very  worst,  is  as  good  as  you  at  the  very 
best,  for  at  the  very  best  you  are  not  infallible.  Consequent- 
ly, your  allegations  of  what  is  the  word  of  God  can  never  be 
a  sufficient  motive  for  setting  aside  hers.  Nothing,  then, 
which  you  can  adduce  from  tne  Scriptures,  even  conceding 
you  all  the  right  to  appeal  to  them  you  claim,  can  be  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  her  title.  As  she,  at  worst,  stands  on  as 
high  ground  as  you  can  even  at  best,  her  simple  declaration 
that  the  word  of  God  is  in  her  favor  is  as  good  as  any  dec- 
larations yon  can  make  to  the  contrary.  The  proof,  then, 
which  you  offered  to  introduce,  would  have  availed  you  noth- 
ing, even  if  you  had  been  permitted  to  introduce  it." 

''I  do  not  admit  that.  1  offered  to  prove,  and  I  am  able 
to  prove,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  our  Lord  founded 
no  such  church  as  the  Komish." 

"  It  is  certain  that  you  can  introduce  no  passage  of  Script- 
ure which  expressly,  in  so  many  words,  declares  that  our 
Lord  founded  no  such  church.  If,  then,  you  can  prove  it 
from  the  Scriptures  at  all,  you  can  prove  it  only  by  means 
of  the  interpretations  you  put  upon  the  sacred  text.  But, 
at  any  rate,  and  on  any  conceivable  hypothesis,  the  church 
has  as  much  right  to*  interpret  the  sacred  text  as  you  have, 
and  her  interpretations  have,  to  say  the  least,  as  high  au- 
thority as,  granting  you  all  you  ask,  yours  can  have.  But 
she  interprets  the  word  in  her  favor,  and,  according  to  her 
interpretations  of  the  word,  it  is  clear  and  undeniable  that 
it  is  m  her  favor,  and  that  our  Lord  did  found  such  a  church 
as  she  claims  to  be.  Since,  then,  your  internretations  can 
never  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  setting  aside  ners,  for  they 
at  best  can  be  no  better  than  hers  at  worst,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  you  can  never,  under  any  hypothesis,  prove  from 
the  Scriptures  against  her,  tliat  our  Lord  did  iwt  found  such 
a  church  as  she  assumes  to  be.  All  this  I  could  say,  even 
waiving  the  argument  from  prescription.  But  I  do  not 
waive  that  argument.  You  have  conceded  that  the  church 
was  in  possession.  She  is,  then,  presumptively  what  she 
claims  to  be.  Tlien  her  interpretations  are  presumptively 
the  true  interpretations,  and  yours  against  her  presumptively 
false.  For  you  to  say,  then,  that  no  such  church  was  ever 
instituted,  is  a  plain  begging  of  the  question,  and  so  is  every 
argument  you  can  construct  against  her,  dra^vn  from  the 
Jloly  Scriptures."' 

"  J^ut  I  may  disprove  the  claims  of  the  Romisli  Church  by 
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proving  positively  that  some  other  church  is  the  one  actually 
founded  oy  our  Lord." 

''  Unquestionably ;  but  you  cannot  plead  at  one  and  the 
same  time  an  adverse  title,  and  that  no  such  title  was  ever 
issued.  If  you  plead  that  there  was  no  such  church  ever  in- 
stituted, you  are  debarred  from  pleading  an  adverse  title  ; 
for  you  plead  that  the  church  has  no  title,  because  none  was 
ever  issued.  If  none  was  ever  issued,  there  can  be  none  in 
an  adverse  claimant.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  you  plead  an 
adverse  title,  you  concede,  what  you  liave  denied,  that  our 
Lord  did  institute  such  a  church  as  the  Catholic  Church 
claims  to  be  ;  that  the  title  she  possesses  has  been  issued  and 
vests  somew^here.  This  changes  the  whole  question.  There 
is  no  longer  any  controversy  between  us  as  to  the  fact  wheth- 
er our  Lord  did  or  did  not  found  a  church  in  the  sense  al- 
leged, but  simply  a  question  whether  it  be  the  Roman  Cath- 
ohc  Church  or  some  other." 

"  Grant  that  our  Lord  did  found  such  a  church  as  is  pre- 
tended,— and  I  beUeve  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  well 
as  you, — still  I  deny  that  it  is  the  Romish  Church." 

"  You  join  a  new  issue,  then>  and  plead  now,  not  no  titlc,^ 
but  an  adverse  title  ?  " 

''  Be  it  so,  for  the  present." 

"And  what  is  the  adverse  claimant  you  set  up  against 
Rome  ? " 

"  The  church  of  which,  by  God's  grace,  I  am  an  unworthy 
minister." 

"  That  is  to  sa>',  the  Presbyterian  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  visible  Catholic 
Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  sal- 
vation." 

"  So  says  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  But 
which  Presbyterian  church  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  do  not  underetand  you." 

"  There  are,  vou  know,  brother,  quite  a  number  of  Pres- 
byterian churciies  ,  for  instance,  in  Scotland,  the  Kirk  by 
law  established,  the  Free  Kirk,  and  tlie  Seceders ;  in  this 
country,  the  Old  School,  the  New  School,  and  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians ;  in  England,  the  Presbyterian  Dissent- 
ers, for  the  most  part  Unitarian  ;  and  on  the  Continent,  the 
Dutch  Refornie<l,  the  Reformed  German,  the  Genevan,  and 
the  French  Huguenots,  all  virtually  Presbyterian  churches; 
and  very  generally  fallen  into  Socinianism,  rationalism, 
deism,  or  transcendentalism.  Which  of  these,  not  to  men- 
tion several  others,  is  the  one  you  mean  ? " 
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"  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize ;  I  mean  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  general. 

"  Do  you  include  even  those  who  have  become  Socinian, 
rationalistic,  deistical,  transcendental  ?  " 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  of  the  old  Presbyte- 
rian churches  grievous,  and,  as  I  hola,  damnable,  errors  have 
crept  in." 

"  But  are  those  which  have  lapsed  into  these  danmable  er- 
rors still  integral  portions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ?  Do 
you  claim  the  Lnglish  Presbyterians,  the  Genevan,  and 
French  ? "  , 

"  The  church  is  never  free  from  error,  taken  as  a  whole, 
but  there  are  always  in  the  church  a  remnant  who  are  faith- 
ful, and  somewhere  in  it  there  is  always  the  pure  preaching 
of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  true  ordi- 
nances of  God's  house." 

"  You  forget  that  you  have  just  conceded  that  our  Lord 
did  found  such  a  church  as  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  to 
be ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  have  author- 
ity from  God  to  teach,  and  to  teach  everywhere,  and  at  all 
times,  one  and  the  same  doctrine,  free  from  all  admixture  of 
error." 

''  I  do  not  forget  wliat  I  have  conceded.  I  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  that  Uhe 
purest  churches  under  heaven  arc  subject  both  to  mixture 
and  error;  and  some  have  so  degenerated  as  to  become  no 
churches  of  Clirist,  but  synagogues  of  Satan.  Nevertheless, 
there  shall  be  always  a  church  on  earth  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  his  will.' " 

"  But  this  does  not  relieve  you,  for  it  says  positively  the 
purest  cliurches  under  heaven  are  subject  to  mixture  and 
error.  Then  there  is  no  church  not  liable  to  error  and  cor- 
niption.  Then,  whatever  your  Presbyterian  Church  may 
claim,  it  does  not  claim,  even  as  the  church,  to  be  able  to 
teach  infallibly  ;  therefore  does  not  even  claim  to  be  such  a 
church  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be.  Con- 
sequently she  cannot  be  set  up  as  an  adverse  claimant.  The 
title  she  claims  is  not  the  title  the  Catholic  Church  claims, 
and  therefore,  if  established,  does  not  necessarily  negative 
hers.  If,  then,  you  concede  that  our  Lord  did  found  such 
a  church  as  the  Roman  Catholic  (yhurch  claims  to  be,  you 
must  concede  that  it  is  not  the  Presbyterian." 

"  Kot  at  all ;  for  does  not  the  Confession  say,  '  Neverthe- 
less, there  shall  be  always  a  church  on  eartli  which  shall 
worship  G^  according  to  his  Avill  J'  " 
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"  True  ;  but  this  either  amounts  to  notliiug,  or  it  coutra-* 
•diets  whj^t.you  have  just  alleged.  If  it  means  that  there 
shall  always  be  on  earth  a  church  which  teaches  God's  word 
infallibly,  then  it  is  false  to  say  that  the  purest  churches 
under  heaven  are  subject  to  mixture  and  error ;  but  if  it 
means  that  the  church  which  worships  God  according  to  his 
will  is  not  free  from  mixture  and  error,  it  amounts  to  noth- 
ing, for  it  proposes  no  church  claiming  to  be  what  the  Cath- 
olic Churcn  claims  to  be,  since  it  is  undeniable  that  she 
claims  to  teach  without  the  least  mixture  or  error." 

"  But  one  may  be  subject  to  error,  and  yet  not  err  in  fact. 
The  church  is  not  exempt  from  the  liability  to  err,  but  there 
is  always  a  portion  of  it  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not 
err." 

'*  What  prevents  it  ? " 

"  The  grace  of  God  ;  for  God  will  not  suffer  the  gates  of 
hell  whofly  to  prevail  against  his  church." 

"  Very  well ;  but  is  the  church,  what  your  Confession  calls 
the  '  visible  Catholic  Church,'  herself  always  preserved  by 
this  grace  from  error  ?  and  if  so,  can  she  be  said  to  be  sub- 
ject to  error  ? " 

"  The  .visible  Catholic  Church  consists  of  all  those  persons 
throughout  the  world  who  prof  ess  the  true  religion,  together 
with  tneir  children.  There  is  always  a  portion  of  these  who 
are,  though  grace,  preserved  from  error ;  and  therefore  there 
is  always  a  church  or  body  of  worshippers  who  worship  God 
according  to  his  will.  In  some  periods  the  number  oi  these 
is  very  small,  in  others  it  is  large." 

"  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question.  Individuals  may 
err,  particular  branches  of  the  church  may  fail ;  but  does  the 
church,  the  teaching  and  judging  authority  of  the  church,  in 
matters  of  faitli  and  morals,  ever  err  ? " 

"  Individual  members  and  particular  churches  may  err,  but 
God  always  preserves  some  individuals  who  do  not  err,  who 
are  witnesses  for  him  in  the  darkest  and  worst  of  times. 
Consequently,  the  whole  church  never  falls  into  error." 

"  But  your  Confession  declares  the  visible  Catholic  Church 
to  be  a  kinydom,  Jesus  Christ,  it  says,  '  hath  erected  in  this 
world  a  kingdom^  which  is  his  church.'  Now  to  a  kingdom 
it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  supreme  authority.  There  may 
be  provincial  and  communal  governments  with  local  author- 
ity, customs,  and  usages,  but  tney  must  all  be  subordinated  to 
one  supreme  central  authority,  or  else  you  have  not  one 
kingdom,  but  as  many  separate  kingdoms  as  you  have  sepa- 
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rate  local  governments.  The  kingdom  erected  by  our  Lord 
is  one,  not  many,  and  therefore  must  have  somewhere,  some- 
how constituted,  a  supreme  central  authority,  from  which 
all  the  subordinate  authorities  derive  their  authority,  and  to 
which  they  are  responsible.  This  supreme  central  authority 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  church,  the  church  teaching  and  gov- 
erning, and  is  what  is  specially  meant  by  the  churchy  when 
speaking  of  its  fallibility  or  infallibility.  Now  my  question 
is,  whetner  the  church  Iiei*self,  that  is,  the  supreme  central 
authority  from  which  all  the  particular  and  local  authorities 
are  derived,  is  subject  to  error,  or  by  grace  rendered  iufal- 
hble." 

"  I  know  no  such  authority  as  you  speak  of  but  that  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  head  and  husband  of  the 
faithful,  and  he  of  course  cannot  err." 

"  You  admit  that  the  church  is  a  Mngdmn  f '' 

"  Yes." 

"  And  a  kingdom  erected  in  this  world  f  " 

"  1  do." 

"  And  that  where  there  is  no  supreme  central  authority 
there  is  no  kingdom? " 

"  There  must  be  such  authority,  but  it  may  be  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  invisible  head  of  the  church." 

"It  is  the  authority  that  constitutes  the  kingdom,  not  tlie 
kingdom  the  autliority  for  prior  to  the  authority,  the  king- 
dom is  not.  The  authority  and  kingdom  must  be  in  the 
same  order.  If,  tlien,  the  kingdom  is  in  the  visible  order, 
the  authority  which  makes  it  a  visible  kingdom  must  be  in 
the  visible  order,  and  therefore  itself  be  visible.  You  could 
not  call  Great  Britain  or  France  a  visible  kingdom,  if  one  or 
the  otlier  had  no  visib.e  supreme  authority  The  most  you 
could  say  would  je,  tiiat  there  is  an  invisible  .kingdom  in 
Great  Britain  or  France,  not  tiiat  either  is  itself  a  visible 
kingdom.  So  of  tlie  churcli.  If  it  is  a  visible  kingdom,  it 
must  liave  a  supreme  visible  autliority ;  if  not,  it  is  not  a 
visible,  but  an  invisible  Kingdom.  The  individuals  might 
be  visible  as  individuals,  but  not  as  menibei*s  of  the  chun^i, 
or  subjects  of  the  invisible  authority.  In  such  case,  the  dis- 
tinction your  Confession  makes,  and  wiiich  you  contend  for, 
between  the  visible  church,  and  the  invisible,  would  be  a 
distinction  without  a  ditlercnce.  When,  therefore,  you  tell 
me,  as  you  do  in  your  Confession,  that  the  visible  churcli  is 
a  h!7^(/(/oin  in  this  worlds  you  necessarily  tell  me  that  it  has 
in  this  world  a  supreme  visible  central  authoritv.     And  in 
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point  of  fact,  Presbyterians  themselves  do  recognize  such 
authority ;  for  they  regard  their  church  as  a  polity,  and  it  has 
its  constitution,  its  officers,  its  supreme  legislature,  and  su- 
preme judicatory.  If  not,  wliat  means  the  General  Assem- 
bly, wliich  *  represents  in  one  body'  all  the  particular 
cliurches  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  and  to  which 
belongs  *  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  controversies  respect- 
ing doctrine  and  discipline ;  of  reproving,  warning,  of  bear- 
ing testimony  against  error  in  doctrine,  or  immorality  in 
practice,  in  any  church,  presbytery,  or  synod ;  of  erecting 
new  synods  when  it  shall  be  judged  necessary ;  of  superin- 
tending the  concerns  of  the  whole  church ; ot  sup- 
pressing schismatical  contentions  and  disputations,'  &c.,  and 
to  which  every  candidate  for  ordination  must  promise  obedi- 
ence and  subjection  ? " 

"There  is  a  supreme  visible  government  of  the  church, 
under  God^  I  admit." 

"  Under  God;  and  who  ever  dreamed  of  a  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  over  God  ? " 

"  The  Papists." 

"  Nonsense  !  Do  you  not  know  that  Catholics  hold  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  the  supreme  invisible  Head  of  the  church,  and 
that  they  call  the  pope  his  vicar  %  If  the  pope  is  tlie  vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  how  can  he  be  above  him  %  God  is  supreme, 
the  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  and  there  is  no  power  not  from 
him  and  subject  to  him.  So  no  more  of  this  nonsense.  But 
you  hold  the  church  to  be  a  kingdom  or  polity,  do  you  not  ? " 

"I  do." 

"  And  as  such  it  has  its  government,  its  supreme  author- 
ity ;  for  if  not,  it  is  no  kingdom  or  polity."  ' 

"  Be  it  so." 

"  Now,  what  I  ask  is.  Does  this  supreme  authority,  sucli 
as  it  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  claim  to  be  infallible  in 
all  that  concerns  faith  and  morals  ? " 

"  It  does  not." 

"  Then  your  plea  of  an  adverse  title  amounts  to  nothing ; 
the  title  you  allege  is  not  the  negative  of  that  claimed  by 
the  churcn.  The  title  she  claims  is  that  of  an  infallible 
teacher  of  God's  word  ,  the  title  you  set  up  is  that  of  a  fal- 
lible teacher,  which  you  may  well  be  without  prejudice  to 
her  claim  ;  for  you  can  claim  to  teach  falllhly  without  de- 
nying her  claim  to  teach  infalUhhj^'* 

"But  were  I  to  grant  this,  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
claim  of  Rome  must  be  conceded." 
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''Not  from  this  fact  alone;  but  as  you  liave  conceded 
that  the  title  was  issued,  and  must  vest  somewhere,  in  some 
one,  it  follows  necessarily  that  it  vests  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  if  it  vests  in  no  one  else.  And  as  she  is  in 
possession,  you  must  concede  it  to  her,  unless  you  can  pro- 
duce and  establish  an  adverse  title." 

"  The  Greek  Church  has  as  good  a  title  as  the  Romish/' 

"  That  is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  Greek  Church  lias 
either  a  valid  title,  or  none  at  all.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  she  has  as  good  a  title  as  the  Roman  Church ;  you  must 
say  she  has  a  perfect  title,  or  say  nothing." 

"  I  say,  then,  she  has  a  perfect  title." 

"  Then  she  is  the  church  of  God.  Why,  then,  are  you 
not  in  her  communion  ?  " 

''  That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  You  have  no  right  to 
conclude  any  tiling  to  her  prejudice  from  my  practice.  I 
mav  be  inconsistent.     What  then  ? " 

''  But  she  condemns  you,  and  has  solemnly  anathematized 
every  one  of  your  doctrines,  with  a  single  exception,  in 
which  you  depart  from  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Church." 

"  Be  it  so  ;  what  then  ?  That  may  prove  that  we  Prot- 
estants are  wrong,  but  not  that  she  is  wrong,  or  you  right." 

"  Moreover,  she  does  not  even  claim  to  be  the  One  TIolv 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  have  the  supreme  central  authority 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  throughout  the  world. 
She  does  not  pretend  to  unchurch  the  church  of  Rome,  or 
even  that  the  Roman  Church  does  or  ever  did  owe  subjec- 
tion to  her.  She  admits,  even  to  this  day,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  to  be  truly  the  church  of  Christ  in  what  was 
originally  the  patriarchate  of  the  West,  that  the  pope  is  the 
legitimate  patriarch  of  the  West,  and  rightfully  exercises 
patriarchal  authority  over  that  patriarchate.  She  does  not 
claim  and  never  has  claimed  for  herself  the  title  she  denies 
to  Rome.  She  denies  the  supreme  authority  over  the  whole 
church  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  pope,  not  because 
ifhe  claims  the  supremacy  for  herself,  tut  because  she 
denies  that  any  such  supremacy  was  conferred  on  any  one 
in  the  original  constitution  of  tne  church.  She  is,  then,  no 
adverse  claimant,  and  in  all  essential  respects,  except  this 
one,  she  concedes  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  the  title  claimed 
by  Home,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  now  in  question.  So  you 
cannot  get  an  adverse  claimant  in  the  Greek  Chui-ch.  *In- 
dt»ed,  when  you  have  once  conceded  that  our  Lord  founded 
such  a  church  as  the  Roman  claims  to  be,  you  must  concede 
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tliat  tlie  Roman  is.  that  church,  for  there  is  no  other  that 
even  claims  to  be  it." 

"  That  is  hardly  true  The  Anglican  Church  claims  to 
be  it."  ^  ^ 

"  The  Anglican  Church,  as  well  as  your  own,  puts  on 
lofty  airs,  and  she  now  and  then  tells  us  gravely  that  she  is 
Catholic, — not  Roman^  but  Catholic^ — and  lets  off  her 
double  battery  of  popguns  on  the  one  hand  against  Rome, 
and  on  the  other  against  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  &c. ;  but  she  has  not  courage  enough 
to  claim  to  be  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  unity  and  integrity. 
She  claims,  at  most,  to  be  only  a  branch  of  it,  which  implies 
that  the  root  and  trunk  are  elsewhere ;  and  she  does  not 
even  pretend  that  the  supreme  visible  central  authority  she 
obeys  or  exercises  is  the  supreme  visible  central  authority 
of  the  whole  church  of  Christ.  Moreover,  she  confesses 
that  she  is  fallible,  that  she  has  heretofore  erred  grievously 
in  doctrine  and  manners,  and  may  err  again.  Her  claim, 
therefore,  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
her  title  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  adverse  title.  So  you 
can  succeed  no  better  with  her  tlian  with  the  Greek  Church, 
or  than  with  your  own." 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

"  But  you  told  me  the  other  day,"  replied  James,  after  a 
short  pause,  ''that  the  essential  character  of  the  Romish 
Churcn  is,  that  she  claims  to  have  received  a  divine  com- 
mission or  authority  to  teach,  or  to  keep  and  declare  the 
word  of  God." 

"  To  keep  and  expound  or  teach  the  word  of  God,  I 
grant ;  but  I  conceded  this  only  so  far  as  concerned  the 
special  controversy  in  which  we  were  engaged,  as  I  then 
told  you.  Nevertheless,  I  admit  now  that  the  essential 
claim  of  the  church  is,  that  she  has  been  divinely  commis- 
sioned or  authorized  to  teach  the  word  of  God." 

"  Then  you  must  concede  that  any  other  chmxih  claiming 
to  be  divinely  commissioned  is  an  adverse  claimant." 

"  Divinely  commissioned  to  tcach^  granted." 

"Then  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  adverse  claimant 
against  Rome,  as  you  so  confidently  assert ;  for,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Anglican 
each  claims  for  itself  to  be  divinely  commissioned." 

"  The  Greek  Church  claims  the  commission  for  herself  in. 
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no  sense  in  which  she  does  not  concede  it  to  Rome,  and 
therefore  is  not  an  adverse  claimant.  The  Presbyterian 
and  Anglican  Chm-ches  do  not  in  reality  claim  it  at  all ;  for 
botli  deny  the  fact  of  a  divine  commission  in  denying  the 
infallibility  of  the  church." 

''  But  to  deny  the  infallibility  is  not  necessarily  to  deny 
the  divine  commission  of  the  teacher  ;  and,  therefore,  not  to 
claim  the  infallibility  is  not  to  fail  to  claim  the  commission.'' 

'*  The  commission  in  question  is  the  commission  to  teach, 
and  must  be  the  warrant  of  infallibility  in  the  teacher,  un- 
less God  can  authorize  the  teaching  of  error." 

*'  That  proves  too  much.  All  the  teachers  of  your  church, 
you  hold,  are  divinely  commissioned ;  but  you  cannot  hold 
that  each  is  infallible ;  for,  if  you  should,  you  would  be 
obliged  to  hold  that  Luther  himself  did  not  err,  since,  as  is 
well  known,  he  was  at  first  a  Romish  doctor." 

"  The  teachers  of  the  church  are  all  divinely  commissioned 
to  teach  in  communion  with  and  in  subordination  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  I  admit,  and  so 
long  as  they  so  teach,  they  teach  infallibly  ;  but  when  they 
break  away  from  that  communion,  and  assume  to  be  inde- 

Sendent  teachers,  they  are  fallible  ;  for  then  they  have  no 
ivine  commission." 

"  Is  there  any  of  these  teachers,  taken  individually,  who 
may  not  break  from  that  communion,  and  assume  to  be  an 
independent  teacher '{ " 

"No  one  except  the  pope  himself." 

"  What,  then,  is  your  warrant  that  your  particular  teaclier 
does  not  err?" 

"  The  fact  that  he  teaches  in  coinniunion  with  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  sovereign  pontiff." 

"  So  the  pope  is  his  voucher  ? " 

"  Communion  with  the  pope." 

"  Who  vouches  for  the  pope  ? " 

"  The  divine  commission,  which  gives  him,  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  plenary  authority  to  teach  and  declare  the 
word  of  God." 

"  If  the  pope  sliould  fail,  your  whole  church  might  fail  to 
the  o^ronnd." 

"iNot  necessarily ;  but  the  pope  cannot  fail,  because  he  is 
divinely  commissioned.  As  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he 
inherits  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  promise  made  to 
him, — '  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'     The  pope,  there 
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fore,  since  he  has  the  promise  of  God,  cannot  fail,  unless 
God  himself  can  fail,  wliicli  is  not  supposable." 

"  But  your  argument,  nevertheless,  proves  too  much ;  for 
all  legitimate  civil  governments  are  divinely  commissioned, 
and  yet  no  man  can  pretend  that  they  are  infallible." 

"  Commissioned  to  govern,  but  not  to  teach  or  declare  the 
word  of  God.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  commis- 
sion to  govern  and  the  commission  to  teach.  Teaching  has 
reference  to  the  conscience,  to  the  internal  act  of  the  man  ; 
government  only  to  external  acts.  The  teacher  is  commis- 
sioned to  teach  tlie  truth ;  government  is  commissioned 
simply  to  control  and  direct  the  external  acts  for  the  general 
good,  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence ;  and  to  attain  its 
end,  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be  able  to  propose 
measures  which  are  absolutely  in  all  and  every  respect  the 
wisest  and  the  best ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  believe 
it  for  the  general  good,  and  to  obey  all  its  commands,  that 
the  subject  should  believe  it  infallible,  or  that  it  can  never 
err  in  any  one  of  its  measures.  He  can  obey  an  unwise 
order,  and  it  may  be  for  the  general  good  that  sometime^  lie 
should  do  so.  6ut  the  end  of  teaching  is  the  proposition 
and  belief  of  the  truth.  All  teaching  is  in  order  to  truth. 
If  the  teacher  be  fallible,  the  end  of  teaching  is  not  secured ; 
for  he  may  propose,  and  I  may  believe,  on  his  proposition, 
what  is  not  true.  The  commission  is  authority  from  God 
to  teach,  and  a  command  to  those  the  teacher  is  commis- 
sioned to  teach  to  believe  as  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  what  he  teaches.  If  fallible,  then,  he  may  propose 
and  I  believe,  on  divine  authority^  what  is  false  ;  and  then 
(Tod  may  authorize  the  teaching  and  the  believing  of  false- 
hood,— which  cannot  be ;  for  he  is  infinitely  true,  and  can 
neither  be  deceived  nor  deceive,  which  would  not  be  the 
fact,  if  he  could  authorize  the  teaching  or  the  believing  of 
falsehood.  Therefore,  the  divine  commission  to  teach — 
and  it  is  only  of  the  commission  to  teach  that  I  speak — 
must  necessarily  be  the  waiTant  of  infallibility  m  the 
teacher." 

"  Though  the  divinely  commissioned  teacher  be  assumed 
to  be  infallible,  the  commission  is  not  itself  necessarily  and 
essentially  a  warrant  of  his  infallibility." 

''To  the  full  extent  of  the  matter  covered  by  the  commis- 
sion it  is,  you  yourself  do  and  must  admit." 

"  I  do  not  admit  it.  A  commission,  by  the  simple  fact 
that  it  is  a  commission,  does  no  such  thin^  ;  for  a  govern- 
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ment  may  commission  an  ambassador,  and  yet  that  ambas- 
sador may  misrepresent  its  will  and  intention." 

"  Commissions  in  general  may  not,  but  the  divine  com- 
mission to  teach  does.  Human  governments  have  no  power 
to  secure  the  infallibility  of  their  ministers  ;  but  you  cannot 
say  this  of  God.     He  can  make  his  ministers  infallible." 

'^  He  can ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he  does." 

"  I  have  shown  that  he  must,  because  he  cannot  authorize 
either  the  teaching  or  the  believing  of  error,  without  con- 
tradicting his  own  nature,  which  is  infinitely  and  essentially 
true  ;  and  that  he  does,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  commis- 
sion to  teach,  you  yourself  do  and  must  hold,  or  give  up  all 
belief  in  external  revelation." 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Why  do  vou  believe  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  God  ? " 

"  Because  he  himself  so  declared." 

"Why  do  vou  believe  his  declarations?" 

"  Because  lie  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  could  not  lie." 

"  A  good  reason,  after  it  is  proved  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God  ;  none  at  all  before." 

"  I  believe  him  because  the  miracles  he  performed  proved 
that  he  was  from  God  ;  for  no  man  could  do  the  miracles  he 
did,  unless  God  were  with  him." 

"  Was/rt??/!  God,  that  is,  sent  or  commissioned  by  God  as 
a  teacher,  but  not  that  he  was  God." 

'*TIie  miracles  proved  him  to  be  God.  He  raised  the 
(lead,  and  none  but  God  can  raise  the  dead." 

''  None  but  God  can  raise  the  dead  as  efficient  cause ;  but 
men  as  instnnncntal  cause  may  raise  them,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  apostles  and  n^any  of  the  saints  have  raised 
the  dead.  How,  then,  from  the  miracle  alone  conclude  that 
our  Lord  raised  the  dead,  not  as  instrumental  cause,  but  as 
efficient  cause? " 

"  The  efticient  cause  was  the  divine  power." 

"  Granted.  But  the  divine  power  inherent  in  Jesus,  as 
his  own  proper  power,  or  the  divine  power  merely  displayed 
on  tlie  occasion  of  his  saying  to  the  dead,  Aiise  ?  Moses 
smote  the  rock,  and  the  water  gushed  out.  Was  it  Moses, 
or  God  who  stood  behind  Moses,  that  caused  the  water  to 
How  from  the  rock  ? " 

"  God  who  stood  behind  him." 

"  So,  for  aught  the  miracle  itself  says,  it  may  have  been, 
not  Jesus  himself,  but  God  who  stood  behind  him,  that 
caused  the  dead  to  live.     The  miracle  does  not  prove  tlie 
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proper  divinitv  of  our  Lord.     It  only  proves  that  he  was 
sent  from  God,  and  that  God  wae  with  aim,  and  displayed 
*  'b  almighty  power  at  his  word." 
"  Very  well." 

"The  miracles  Jiaving  proved  that  our  Lord  was  from 
od,  that  God  sent  him  and  was  with  him,  yon  therefore 
ilieve  what  he  said.  He  said  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
lerefore  you  believe  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  there- 
re  God  himself." 
"  Be  it  ao." 

"  The  miracles,  then,  simply  proved  his  divine  commis- 
eion,  that  is,  aceredited  him  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 
But  bow  from  the  fact  of  his  commission  conclude  the  truili 
what  he  said,  if  the  divine  commission  be  not  the  war- 
it  of  infallibility?  If  one  who  is  divinely  commissioned 
teach,  not  witlis  tan  ding  his  couimisaion,  may  err,  how  can 
rou  say  that  our  Lord  himself  did  not  err,  and  that  you  d» 
not  err  in  believing  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  '(  Indeed,  it 
is  only  on  the  ground  that  the  divine  commission  is  the 
warrant  of  infallibility,  that  your  profession  of  faith  in  tlie 
Bible  as  the  infallible  word  of  God  is  not  ridiculous  and 
absurd." 

"  The  sacred  writers  were  inspired,  but  the  divinely  com^ 
missioned  teachers  you  spoak  of  are  not.  Being  inspired, 
tliey  could  know  tlie  tnith  of  what  they  affirmed ;  and  oemg 
honest  and  godly  men,  they  would  not  affirm  what  they  did 
not  know." 

"That  is  nothing  to  your  purpose.  The  inspiration  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  tlian  God  simply  telling  or  coramnni- 
cating  to  them  what  they  were  to  teach,  and  they  have  in 
this  respect  no  advantage  over  the  church,  in  case  she  be 
fully  instructed  as  to  what  she  is  to  propose  as  the  word  of 
God,  If  instructed,  it  matters  not,  as  to  her  ability  to 
teach,  whether  instructed  by  immediate  inspiration  to  her- 
self, or  only  mediately  through  that  of  the  prophets  anil 
apostles.  She  claims  to  have  been  fully  instructed,  for  the 
commission  under  which  she  professes  to  act  was,  '  Going, 

teach  all   nations; teaching  tliem   to   observe  at/ 

'"'.vngs  lehatsoever  I  have  commamlM  you.'' — St.  Matt, 
iviii.  19,  The  alleged  defect  of  immediate  inspiration  m 
-^  case,  or  its  presence  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  writers, 
I,  therefore,  of  itself,  be  no  reason  for  believing  one  in 
iference  to  the  other.  Tlie  real  reason  for  believing  the 
"  )d  writers  is,  that  God  authorized  them  to  teach ;  and 
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you  have  the  same  reason  for  believing  the  church,  if 
you  have  equal  reasons  for  believing  her  authorized  b^  God 
to  teach  his  word.  The  commission  is  a  warrant  of  infalli- 
bility in  her  case,  as  much  as  it  was  in  theirs." 

"  !but  you  forget  that  I  gave  as  my  reason  for  believing 
the  sacred  writers,  that  they  were  honest  and  godly  men, 
and  would  not  aflBrm  what  they  did  not  know." 

"You,  then,  consider  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher 
better  authority  than  the  divine  commission  ?  This  is  a  com- 
mon Protestant  blunder,  and  hence  the  worthlessness  of  the 
greater  part  of  your  treatises  on  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity. God's  autnority  for  believing  is  not  sufficient  till  man 
indorses  it !  The  best  men  are  fallible,  and  may  be  de- 
ceived. If  we  had  nothing  but  the  personal  characters  of 
the  sacred  writers  on  which  to  rely,  nonest  and  godly  as 
they  certainly  were,  we  sliould  have  no  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  what  they  wrote  to  be  tlie  Word  of  God.  Their 
personal  character  may  be  important  when  the  question 
turns  on  their  credibihty  as  witnesses  to  the  facts  tliey  re- 
cord, but  does  not  enter  into  the  account  when  the  question 
is  on  their  authority  as  teachers  of  revealed  trutn.  No 
man's  personal  character  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  believing 
that  any  thing  he  asserts  to  be  a  doctrine  of  revelation  is 
really  and  truly  a  doctrine  of  revelation.  If  it  were,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  believe  whatever  any  man,  whose 
character,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  honest  and  irreproachable, 
chooses  to  teach  as  the  word  of  God.  How,  then,  can  you 
maintain  tliat  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher  is  a  surer 
warrant  of  infallibility  than  the  divine  commission?" 

"  The  simple  fact  that  the  sacred  writers  were  honest 
and  godly  men  may  not  be  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving tliem,  yet,  if  they  had  been  bad  men,  that  would 
alone  iiave  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  believing  them. 
For  God  does  not  and  will  not  speak  by  bad  men." 

"  That  is  not  so  certain.  Balaam,  the  son  of  Peor,  was  a 
bad  man  ;  yet  God  spoke  by  him,  and  caused  him  to  utter  a 
glorions  prophecy.  Do  you  believe  his  prophecy  on  his  per- 
sonal character,  or  because  divinely  commissioned  teachers 
have  told  you  that  it  was  not  he  who  spoke  from  himself, 
but  the  Lord  who  spoke  by  him  ?" 

"  I  believe  the  sacred  writers  because  God  authorized 
them  to  teach  his  word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with  them 
to  enable  them  to  teach  it,  and  to  preserve  them  from  error 
in  teaching  it" 
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"  Is  not  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  far  as  needed, 
necessarily  implied  in  the  commission  or  authority  to 
teach  ?« 

"  If  the  commission  were  the  warrant  of  infallibility,  it 
would  be  so  implied  ;  but  that  is  precisely  what  I  deny." 

"  No  man  can  teach  infallibly  without  it  ? " 

"No." 

"  But  with  it  any  man  can  teach  infallibly  ? " 

"  Perhaps  so." 

'^  No  perhaps  Bboxxt  it.  It  must  be  so  positively,  or  you 
cannot  assert  the  infallibility  of  the  sacred  penmen." 

"  God  leaves  the  will  free ;  any  one  who  has  the  ajssistance 
may  teach  infallibly,  if  he  chooses;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  he  must  and  will  so  teach." 

"  In  what  concerns  personal  morality,  natural  or  Christian, 
the  will  is  free ;  but  in  teaching  at  the  command  of  God,  it 
is  not.  The  individual  speaks  not  as  moved  by  his  own  will, 
but  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus,  Balaam  was 
forced  against  his  will  to  bless  Israel,  and  to  utter  a  prophecy 
he  did  not  intend,  and  which  he  was  unwilling  to  utter ;  for 
it  wa8  against  his  interest,  and  he  loved  the  wages  of  in- 
iquity. Thus,  too,  the  prophet  Jonas  sought  to  run  away 
from  the  Lord,  and  not  to  preach  as  commanded  to  the 
Ninevites,  but  the  Lord  brought  him  back  by  a  miracle,  and 
forced  him  to  utter  his  word.  Moreover,  if  the  matter  de- 
pended on  the  human  will,  the  teachings  of  no  human 
teacher,  however  authorized  and  assisted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  could  ever  be  regarded  as  infallible ;  because  no  one 
could  ever  know  whether  the  teacher  spoke  as  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  merely  from  his  own  proper  motion.  In 
vain,  then,  would  you  claim  to  have  in  the  Bible  the  infal- 
liUe  word  of  God.  Nay,  you  have  yourself  just  said,  the 
Holy  Ghost  enables  the  teachers  to  teach  the  word,  and  pre- 
serves them  from  error  in  teaching  it." 

"  In  the  case  of  the  sacred  writers,  not  of  aU  men." 

"  For  all  men  have  not  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  teach  the  word  of  God,  nor  are  all  commissioned  to  teach 
it ;  but  if  it  be  what  you  define  it,  any  one  who  has  it  must 
be  able  to  teach,  and  be  preserved  from  error  in  teaching, 
and  therefore  must  teach  the  word  infallibly." 

"  Be  it  so." 

"  But  the  divine  commission  does  not  necessarily  imply 
this  assistance?'' 

"  No,  it  does  not ;  therefore,  I  admit  the  infallibility  of  the 
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fiacred  writers  specially,  and  not  of  divinely  commissioned 
teachers  in  general."  ^ 

"  What  is  the  significance  of  the  divine  commifision  to 
teach  the  word  of  God  ? " 

"  It  authorizes  the  one  who  receives  it  to  be  a  teacher  of 
God's  word,  but  does  not  necessarily  enable  him  to  teadi  it 
infallibly." 

"So  one  may    have  authority  from  God  to  teach  his^ 
word,  and  yet  not  have  the  ability  to  teach  it  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  God  can  authorize  it  to  be  taught !     What,, 
then,  means  the  authority  ? " 
"  Why,  it  is  authority  to  teach." 
"  Unquestionably,  but  what  is  that  ?  " 
"  He  who  has  it  is  authorized  to  speak  or  teach  in  the- 
name  of  God." 

"  That  is,  to  propound  the  word  of  God,  not  in  his  own 
name  and  on  his  own  authority,  but  in  the  name  and  on  the 
authority  of  God  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  means  that  he  is  empowered  to  teach  with  divine 
authority." 

"  Can  any  thing  bat  truth  be  taught  with  divine  author- 
ity?" 
"  No.'' 

"  God  cannot  authorize  tlie  teaching  of  error  ? " 
"  No ;  for  that  would  be  the  same  as  to  teach  it." 
"  Then  no  one  not  able  to  teach  the  truth,  and  not  pre- 
served from  error  in  teaching  it,  can  be  said  to  teach  by 
divine  authority?" 
"  So  it  would  seem." 

"  Yon  say  that  for  God  to  authorize  the  teaching  of  error 
would  be  the  same  as  for  him  to  teach  it  ?  " 
"  I  do." 

"And  on  the  principle  that  what  is  done  by  another's 
autliority,  it  is  virtually  tliat  other  that  does  it  ?  Thus,  what 
the  agent  does  by  the  authority  of  the  principal  is  held  to 
be  done  by  the  principal  himself,  who  is  responsible  for  it. 
What  an  ambassador  does  by  the  authority  of  his  govern- 
ment is  done  by  his  government.  Consequently,  what  one 
does  by  the  authority  of  God  is  done  by  God  himself,  and 
the  responsibility  rests  on  him,  and  not  on  his  agent.  So 
what  one  teaches  by  divine  authority  is  taught  by  God  him- 
self, and  God  is  responsible  for  it.  No  one  can,  then,  be 
divinely  commissioned  to  teach  what  God  may  not  himself 
teach  immediately,  and  for  which  he  will  not  hold  himself 
responsible." 
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^'  I  do  not  deny  it." 

"  Can  God  teach  or  be  responsible  for  error,  or  for  any 
tiling  but  tnith  ? " 

"  He  cannot." 

"  Then  he  can  authorize  no  one  to  teach  any  thing  but 
truth?" 

"He  cannot.'' 

"  Then  he  who  is  divinely  commissioned  can  teach  noth- 
ing but  truth  ? " 

'^  Apparently  so." 

"He  who  can  teach  nothing  but  truth  is  infallible,  is  he 
not?" 

"  So  it  would  seem." 

"  Then  the  divine  commission  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  war- 
rant of  infallibility,  and  as  one  cannot  be  infallible  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  necessarily  implies  that 
Bfisistance.  Consequently,  the  claim  to  the  divine  commis- 
sion to  teach  the  word  of  God  is  necessarily  and  essentially 
the  claim  to  infallibility  in  teaching,  and  therefore  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  far  as  needed  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  teach  the  word,  and  to  preserve  him  from  error 
in  teaching  it.     Is  it  not  so  ? " 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  differently,  but  let  it 
pass." 

"  Then  my  position,  that  the  essential  claim  of  the  church 
is  that  she  teaches  the  word  infallibly,  is  not  different  from 
the  one  I  assumed  the  other  day,  when  I  declared  it  to  be 
the  claim  to  the  commission  to  teach,  or  that  she  had  the 
word  of  God  and  was  its  legal  keeper  and  expounder? " 

"  Be  it  so." 

"  Then  you  produce  no  adverse  claimant,  since  you  pro- 
duce none  that  even  pretends  to  be  able  to  teach  the  word 
infallibly." 

"  Yery  well.'* 

"  But  in  pleading  an  adverse  title,  you  conceded  that  the 
title  was  issued,  and  vests  somewhere  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  and  must  be  somewhere  such  a  church  as  the 
Soman  claims  to  be.  Now,  as  you  do  not  and  cannot  pro- 
duce an  adverse  claimant,  you  must  concede  that  she  is 
what  she  claims  to  be ;  therefore  the  church  of  God  ;  and 
therefore  that  you  and  all  who  make  war  upon  her  are  reb- 
els and  traitors  to  God.  Is  it  in  this  way  you  propose  to 
vindicate  the  reformers?" 

Poor  James  was  misled  by  his  Protestant  theology,  which 
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makes  every  thing  pertaining  to  religion  a  sham.  ThuSy 
justification  is  witn  it,  not  making  one  just,  but  reputing 
him  just, — a  forensic,  not  an  inward,  intrinsic  justitication. 
It  is  no  real  justification  at  all,  but  a  mere  make-believe  jus- 
tification,— to  say  nothing  of  the  blasphemy  of  representing 
God  as  accounting  or  reputing  a  man  just  who  is  intrinsi- 
cally unjust, — for  it  leaves  the  man  as  foul  a  sinner  as  he 
was  before  he  Vas  justified.  So  in  the  matter  of 'the  divine 
commission  to  teach,  this  same  theology  teaches  that  one 
mav  have  the  commission,  be  authorizea  by  GK)d  to  teach, 
and  yet  not  teach  infallibly,  as  if  God  could  authorize  the 
teaching  of  a  lie !  A  queer  thing  is  this  Protestant  theol- 
ogy !  Well  may  its  autnors  and  adherents  boast  themselves 
the  lights  of  the  age ! 

This  notion,  that  the  authority  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  ability  to  teach,  is  the  source  of  much  of  that  prejudjce 
which  exists  in  the  Protestant  community  against  all  claims 
to  authority  from  God  to  teach  his  word.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  among  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  Protes- 
tants, that  there  can  be  no  divine  authority  to  teach  where 
there  is  not  the  ability  to  teach ;  and  seeing  nowhere  among 
themselves  any  teacher  who  has  the  ability,  they  very  natu- 
rally conclude  that  no  one  has  the  authority.  It  is  absurd, 
say  they,  to  suppose  that  God  authorizes  a  man  like  our- 
selves to  teach,  a  man  who  knows  no  more  than  we  do,  and 
is  no  better  able  to  teach  than  the  rest  of  us.  When  the 
Catholic  speaks  to  them  of  the  commission  of  his  church  to 
teach,  and  that  God  gives  her  authority  to  teach  all  nations, 
they  turn  up  their  noses,  and  ask  us,  if  we  suppose  they  are 
sucii  fools  as  to  believe  that  God,  the  common  Father  of  us 
all,  has  given  to  mortals  like  ourselves  authority  to  teach  us, 
and  commanded  us  to  yield  up  our  own  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  our  fellow-men  ! 

Xow,  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  you  will  find 
that  these  people  object  by  no  means  to  the  iaea  that  God 
may  authorize  men  to  teach  his  word,  but  simply  to  the 
notion  that  the  authority  can  exist  where  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications to  teach  are  wanting.  Their  real  objection  is  to 
the  doctrine  which  Mr.  James  Milwood  attempts  to  main- 
tain, that  teachers  confessedly  fallible  as  teachers  may  never- 
theless be  divinely  commissioned  to  teach.  They  object, 
not  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  authority,  but  to  the  Protes- 
tant. To  really  God-commissioned  teachers,  that  is,  teach- 
ers who,  in  their  judgment,  have  the  intrinsic  ability  to 
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trcly  and  infallibly  the  word  i>f  GikI,  they  do  not  ob- 
16  is  evident  from  their  tendency  to  hero-worship,  and 
cfiinnion  remark  that  he  who  is  able  is  divinely  commia- 
ftioued.  Read  Carlyle,  Emerson,  the  tranecendentalists  gen- 
erally, and  yon  will  find  that  it  is  always  to  the  notion  of 
anthority  without  the  intrinsic  ability  that  they  object,  and 
it  wherever  they  fancy  the  ability  they  are  ready  to  con- 
le  the  comniiBsion.  Thoy  en*  in  makine  the  ability  tlie 
,rrant  of  the  anthority.  instead  of  making  the  eominis- 
m  the  warrant  of  the  ability ;  yet  they  are  right  against 
'rotestantism,  and  perceive  a  great  and  esaential  truth 
which  old-faiihioned  Protestantism  denies,  namely,  that  the 
anthority  and  the  intrinnic  ability  to  teach  are  ineeparahle, 
id  that  any  authority  separate  from  the  ability  cannot  be 
inferred  by  God,  and  is  therefore  a  nsnrpation.  To  one 
•—I  18  familiar  with  the  Protestant  community,  and  who 
prehends  its  more  recent  developments  of  thought,  it  is 
evident  that  Pi-otestants  are  very  generally  growing  tired 
and  sick  of  sham  and  shamniiug.  They  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing unable  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a  religion  which  is  no 
real  religion,  but  a  mere  make-believe  religion.  They  cry 
out  from  the  deptlifi  of  their  hearts  for  something  real,  for 
something  which  is,  not  merely  aeetns.  They  see  that  the 
reformers  built  on  mere  seaming,  and  tanglit  and  acted  a  lie, 
— gave  them  hollow  appearances,  and  no  solid  realities, — at 
best,  the  mere  hull  without  the  kernel, — a  symbol  aym- 
Iwlizing  nothing,^-*  mere  pretence  ;  and  they  grow  indig- 
lant,  turn  away  in  disgust,  and  say,  "  Give  us  something 
lI,  fiometbing  that  is,  if  it  be  but  the  devil ;  for  any 
'  ig  that  is  is  better  than  nothing  seeming  to  be  somc- 
ling.  If  jour  religion  is  a  mere  shajn,  call  it  a  sham  and 
iway  with  it ;  for  the  oldest  gospel  is,  that  a  lie  is  a  lie,  and 
no  truth.  Stop  lying,  stop  seeming,  and  begin  to  be."  So 
deep  is  this  feelins  of  the  hollownosa  of  all  Protestant  pre- 
tensions, and  so  strong  is  the  craving  for  something  real, 
'lat  it  liiis  almost  become  one  of  the  cants  of  the  day. 
It  is  true,  that,  knowing  no  religion  but  the  Protestant, 
ey  to  whom  we  refer  conclude  rashly  that  Catholicity  is 
llso  a  sham,  also  a  mere  hollow  pretence,  and  that  no  relig- 
ion is  real  but  that  of  nature.  iJnt  iu  this  they  draw  a  con- 
clusion gnito  too  broaiJ  for  their  premises.  Tlie  church 
detests  Protestantism  as  heartily  as  they  do,  and.  In  most 
cases,  for  like  reasons.  She  detests  it  because  it  is  outward, 
lifeless,  empty,  and  no  living  reality;  beeause  it  contains 
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nothing  solid,  substantial,  has  no  bottom,  but  is  bottomless, 
like  the  pit  from  which  it  is  an  exhalation,  and  into  which, 
as  the  religious  atmosphere  clears  up,  it  subsides.  She  con- 
demns with  all  her  energy  whatever  is  mere  pretence  or 
make-believe.  She  tolerates  no  empty  forms,  no  insignifi- 
cant rites,  no  vain  ceremonies.  She  will  and  can  ai)prove 
nothing  which  is  not  real,  solid,  substantial.  She  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pkesence,  and  always  presents  the 
very  reality  she  symbolizes.  She  can  call  no  man  justified 
who  is  not  intrinsically  just,  and  recognize  no  teacher  as 
teaching  by  divine  authority  who  does  not  teach  God's  word 
infallib^'.  If  these  people  would  turn  their  attention  to 
her,  they  would  soon  find  the  truth  and  reality  for  which 
their  hearts  cry  out ;  for,  to  say  the  least,  grace  is  not  less 
true  and  real  than  nature. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Unquestionably,"  at  length  James  replied,  "there  is  no 
other  church  which  makes  the  same  specific  claim  as  the 
Romish,  and  if  my  plea  of  an  adverse  title  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  concession  that  God  has  founded  such  a  church,  I  of 
course  must  concede  that  slie  is  it,  and  that  the  reformers 
cannot  be  justified." 

"  1  have  not  confined  you  to  her  specific  character ;  I  have 
only  restricted  you  to  her  generic  character,  to  what  she 
must  absolutely  be,  if  a  church  at  all,  with  divine  authority 
to  teach." 

"  Well,  let  that  pass.  I  made  the  concession,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  provisorily ;  since,  as  you  well  know,  I  do  not 
and  cannot,  as  a  Presbyterian,  admit  that  our  Tx)rd  ever 
founded,  specifically  or  generically,  such  a  church  as  the 
Romish  claims  to  be,  and  which  is  no  church  of  Christ,  but 
a  synagogue  of  Satan." 

*'  Then  you  retract  your  plea  of  an  adverse  title,  and  re- 
voke your  concession  ? " 

- 1  do." 

•^  Very  well ;  as  I  have  no  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your 
mistakes,  you  may  do  so.     What  do  you  plead  now  ? " 

''  The  Romish  church  is  corrupt,  and  by  her  corruptions 
has  forfeited  her  title  to  be  the  church  of  God." 

''  That  is  your  original  plea,  which  you  withdrew  for  the 
sake  of  pleading  that  no  title  was  ever  issued,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  our  Lord  had  founded  no  such  church  as  she 
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•claims  to  be.  Ton  will  remember  that  you  cannot  plead  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  forfeiture  of  title,  and  that  no 
title  ever  existed.  A  title  which  never  existed  cannot 
have  been  forfeited.  The  allegation,  that  the  church  has 
forfeited  her  title,  concedes,  then,  that  the  title  originally 
existed,  and  was  hers.  Am  I  to  understand  you  as  meaning 
to  concede  that  our  Lord  did  originally  found  such  a  church 
as  the  Koman  claims  to  be,  and  that  she  was  originally  that 
<5hurcli  ? " 

^^  Not  at  all.  1  do  not  admit  that  such  a  title  as  she  claims 
ever  existed." 

"  You  deny,  then,  that  our  Lord  ever  founded  such  a 
church  as  she  claims  to  be,  that  is,  a  church  with  authority 
from  him  to  teach." 

"I  do." 

^^  But  she  is  in  possession  as  such  a  church,  and  possession 
IB  prima  facie  evidence  of  title.  If,  then,  you  allege  that 
no  such  title  ever  existed,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
you.  But  you  cannot  prove  that  no  such  title  ever  existed, 
as  you  learned  in  our  conversation  the  other  day.  Moreover, 
you  have  just  alleged  forfeiture  of  title,  wnich  concedes 
that  the  title  originally  existed  and  was  vested  in  the  church 
of  Rome.     You  cannot  now  deny  that  it  ever  existed." 

*^I  admit  a  title  once  existea,  and  was  vested  in  her, 
though  not  such  a  title  as  she  claims ;  and  when  I  say  that 
she  has  forfeited  her  title,  I  mean  not  that  she  has  forfeited 
such  a  title  as  she  now  claims,  but  such  a  title  as  she  origi- 
nally had." 

"  Tliat  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But  what  was  that 
title  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  already,  in  declaring  that  she  has  for- 
feited her  title  to  be  the  Church  of  God.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  once  a  pure  church,  but  1 
contend  that  she  is  now  corrupt,  and  no  longer  God's  church, 
or  any  portion  of  it." 

"But  the  pure  church,  the  church  of  God,  is  either  such 
9k  church  as  the  Roman  claims  to  be,  or  a  different  church.'' 

"  It  is  widely  different." 

"  Is  the  church  of  God  one,  or  many  ? " 

"Properly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  church,  although 
the  one  church  may  be  composed  of  many  particular 
churches." 

"But  such  must  be  the  character  of  the  particular 
•churches  as  not  to  detract  from  the  real  unity  of  the 
whole  ? " 
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"  Granted." 

"And  this  one  church  composed  of  many  partienlar 
churches  is  iiie  church  and  the  only  church  our  Lord 
founded  ? " 

"  It  is."^ 

"  And  it  is  widely  different  from  such  a  church  as  the 
Roman  claims  to  be  ? " 

"  Certainly  it  is." 

"Tlien  you  simply  deny  that  our  Lord  ever  founded  such 
a  church  as  the  Koman  claims  to  be,  and  merely  reiterate 
the  plea  you  have  withdrawn." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  that ;  I  am  not  to  be  tied  down  by 
your  arbitrary  niles  of  special  pleading.  The  church  of 
Rome  was  once  pure.  She  then  belonged  to  the  church  of 
God  ;  she  is  now  corrupt,  and  has  forfeited  her  title.  I  do 
not  say  her  title  to  be  such  a  church  as  she  pretends  to  be, 
but  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  church  of  Grod." 

"  She  has  degenerated  from  her  original  purity,  and  is 
now  a  corrupt  church  ? " 

"  That  is  what  I  allege." 

"  But  she  is  in  possession  as  the  pure  and  authoritative 
church  of  God,  and  the  burden  of  proof  that  she  is  corrupt 
is  on  you." 

"  I  accept  it,  and  am  ready  to  prove  her  corruption." 

"  Corruption  implies  a  change  from  a  former  or  primi- 
tive state.  You  must  know  that  state,  or  you  cannot  know 
that  she  is  corrupt." 

"  She  has  corrupted  the  word  of  God ;  she  teaches  the 
commandments  of  men  for  the  pure  word ;  and  has  so  dis- 
figured the  original  gospel  of  our  Lord,  that  it  can  be  no 
longer  recognized  in  her  teachings." 

"  That  is  for  you  to  prove." 

"  I  am  ready  to  prove  it.  Indeed,  it  needs  no  proof.  It 
is  notorious.  The  world  admits  it.  She  has  become  a  sink 
of  corruption ;  is  full  of  all  manner  of  uncleanness  and 
filtli."^ 

"AVords,  brother;  mere  words.  Pause  a  moment  and 
take  breath,  and  then  proceed  to  the  proof.  When  you  tell 
me  the  Catlioh'c  Church  is  corrupt,  luis  degenerated,  you  as- 
sume a  primitive  state  from  which  she  has  fallen  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  comparing  her  present  state  with  that  primitive 
state,  tliat  you  can  determine  that  she  has  fallen  from  it. 
What,  then,  was  that  primitive  state  ?  " 

"  I  can  show  what  it  was  from  the  Scriptures." 
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"  They  are  iiofc  in  your  possession.  You  are  not  their 
legal  keeper,  and  have  no  authority  to  expound  their  sense. 
Tou  can  therefore  make  no  appeal  to  them  against  the 
church  who  is  in  possession,  and  has,  presumptively,  the 
sole  right  to  interpret  them.  She  interprets  them  in  her 
favor,  and  you  are  bound  to  presume  her  interpretations  to 
be  correct,  till  you  can  prove  by  a  competent  authority  to 
the  contrary.  This  competent  authority  you  are  not ;  for, 
on  any  conceivable  hypothesis,  at  the  very  worst  her  au- 
thority is  as  good  as  yours  can  be  at  the  very  best.  You 
must  get  a  commission,  or  at  least  a  jp9*esum/ptive  commis- 
sion, from  Almighty  God,  as  the  legal  keeper  and  ex- 
pounder of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  before  you  can  prove 
any  thing  from  them  but  your  own  arrogance  and  impu- 
dence." 

"  I  can  prove  from  the  early  fathei^  that  the  primitive 
church  was  essentially  different  from  the  present  Romish 
Church.-' 

"  That  is,  you  can  prove  it  from  early  tradition  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  the  church  is  in  possession  as  the  keeper  and  ex- 
pounder of  primitive  tradition,  as  well  as  of  the  Sacred  Script- 
ures. She  mterprets  it  in  her  own  favor,  and  from  it  proves 
that  she  conforms  perfectly  to  the  primitive  model." 

"  But  she  misinterprets  the  fathers." 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  fathers 
mav  without  violence  be  interpreted  as  she  interprets  them, 
and  that  she  rightly  interprets  them  is  to  be  presumed,  till 
the  contrary  is  shown.  Moreover,  as  her  authority  as  tlie 
interpreter  of  primitive  tradition,  or  of  the  fathers,  is  at  the 
worst  equal  to  yours  at  the  best,  you  have  and  can  have  no 
sufficient  authority  for  setting  her  interpretation  aside.  So 
the  appeal  to  primitive  tradition  will  avail  you  no  more  than 
the  appeal  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  fact  that  you  have  no 
authonty  to  declare  the  sense  of  either  debars  you  from  all 
right  to  appeal  to  either  against  what  she  declares  to  be 
their  sense." 
*  "  But  she  has  corrupted  the  primitive  faitli." 

"  You  cannot  say  that,  unless  you  are  authorized  to  say 
what  the  primitive  faith  was.  She  has  presumptively  the 
right  to  declare  that  faith,  and  she  declares  that  it  was  what 
she  now  teaches,  and  therefore  she  declares  that  she  has  not 
corrupted  it.  You  are  bound  to  presume  that  she  has  not, 
and  must  prove  that  she  has,  before  you  can  use  an  argu- 
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ment  which  assumes  that  she  has.  But  what  was  the 
original  faith  which  she  has  corrupted  ? " 

"  There  is  a  great  number  of  doctrines  which  she  has  cor- 
rupted. It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  all.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  doctrine  of  justification.  The  primitive  doc- 
trine was,  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone ;  the  Romish 
doctrine  is,  that  man  is  justified  by  works." 

"  The  Catholic  doctrine  is,  that  man  is  justified  by  faith 
and  works,  meaning  thereby  works  done  through  grace 
purchased  for  us  by  the  merits  of  our  Lord ;  but  on  what 
authority  do  you  assert  that  the  primitive  doctrine  was,  that 
man  is  justified  by  faith  alone  ? " 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures." 

"  On  what  authority  do  you  assert  that  the  Holy  Script- 
«rcs  teach  it  ? " 

"  Why,  they  teach  it." 

"  You  either  have  authority  for  saying  so,  or  you  have 
not.  But  you  have  not,  as  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  you 
have  no  authority  to  keep  and  expound  the  Scriptures. 
Then  you  say  it  without  authority.  An  assertion  made 
without  any  authority  is  worthless,  and  not  to  be  enter- 
tained. Here  is  the  answer  to  every  instance  of  corruption 
of  doctrine  you  do  or  can  allege.  In  confessing  the  falli- 
•bility  of  your  sect,  you  have  confessed  that  you  have  no 
authority  from  God  to  teach  his  word.  Then  you  have  no 
authority  for  declaring  what  was  the  primitive  faith,  and 
then  none  for  saying  tliat  the  church  has  corrupted  it." 

"But  the  Romisu  Church  has  forfeited  her  title  to  be 
considered  the  church  of  God  by  authorizing  superstition 
and  idolatry,  for  evidently  no  church  that  authorizes  these 
can  be  tlie  churcli  of  God." 

"  That  is  something  to  your  purpose,  and  you  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  judgment,  if  the  evidence  sustains  you.  You 
take  now  the  only  ground  from  which  yon  can  legitimately 
frame  an  argument  against  the  churcli.  Every  previous 
ground  you  have  taken  has  been  untenable,  because  it  re- 
quired the  authority  to  maintain  it  which  you  were  contest- 
ing, and  which  you  had  not,  and  were  obliged  to  ]>resume 
to  be  in  the  church  herself.  You  undertook  to  prosecute 
her  under  the  law  of  grace,  and  failed  for  the  want  of  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  As  she  is  presumptively 
the  supreme  court,  under  the  law  of  ffrace,  you  could  under 
that  law  institute  no  process  against  iier;  for  to  every  alle- 
gation you  could  make  she  had  only  to  plead  want  of  juris- 
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diction.  The  only  possible  way  of  prosecuting  lier  is  under 
the  law  of  nature,  and  it  is  only  by  proving  her  to  have 
violated  some  precept  of  that  law,  that  you  can  obtain 
judgment  against  her.  The  law  of  nature  falls,  to  some  ex- 
tent, under  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  and  reason,  to  that 
extent,  is  its  legal  keeper  and  judge,  and  has  the  right  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  its  infractions.  As  the  law  of  nature  and 
that  of  grace  both  have  the  same  origin,  are  enacted  by  the 
same  sovereign  Lawgiver,  and  as  the  latter  confessedlv  pre- 
supposes the  former  and  confirms  it,  it  can  never  authorize 
what  the  former  prohibits,  any  more  than  the  former  can 
authorize  what  the  latter  prohibits,  unless  we  may  suppose, 
what  is  not  supposable,  that  God  may  be  in  contradiction 
with  himself.  The  law  of  grace  transcends  the  law  of 
nature,  but  does  not  and  cannot  enjoin  what  it  forbids.  As 
superstition  and  idolatry  are  undeniably  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  nature,  if  you  prove  that  they  are  authorized,  or  in  any 
sense  sanctioned,  by  the  church,  you  prove  that  she  is  not 
and  cannot  be  the  church  of  God.  But  she  does  not 
authorize  or  sanction  them ;  she  strictly  forbids  them. 
Thus,  in  her  catechism  for  children  she  teaches  the  child  to 
ask  and  answer : — 

"  '  WTuU  is  forbidden  by  thin  [the  first]  eommandmentf 

*'  *  To  worship  false  gods  or  idols;  or  to  give  any  thing  else  whatsoever 
the  honor  which  belongs  to  God. 

"  '  W/iat  else  is  forbidden  by  this  commandment? 

"  *  All  false  religions;  all  dealings  with  the  devil;  and  inquiring  after 
things  to  come,  or  secpet  things,  by  fortune-tellers  or  superstitious  prac- 
tices. 

'•  *  Whatelsef 

"  '  All  charms,  spells,  and  heathenish  observation  of  omens,  dreams, 
and  such  like  fooleries. 

*'  *  Does  this  eommandmeni  forbid  the  making  of  images  f 

"  '  It  forbids  making  them  so  as  to  adore  them;  that  is,  it  forbids  mak- 
ing them  our  gods. 

*' '  Does  this  commandment  forbid  all  honor  and  veneration  of  saints  and 
angels  f 

"  *  No,  we  are  to  honor  them  as  6od'8  special  friends  and  servants ;  but 
not  with  the  honor  which  belongs  to  God. 

"  '  And  is  it  dUowabU  to  hoTwr  relics,  crucifixes,  and  holy  pictures? 

**  *  Yes;  with  an  inferior  and  relative  honor,  as  they  relate  to  Christ 
and  his  saints,  and  are  memoiials  of  them. 

*'  *  May  toe,  then,  pray  to  relics  and  images? 

"  '  No,  by  no  means;  for  they  have  no  life  or  sense  to  hear  or  help« 
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Here  is  evidence  enough  that  tlie  church  denies  your  charge. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  you,  and  you  must  prove  her  guilty 
of  superstition  and  idolatry." 

"  And  I  am  ready  to  prove  it.  The  reformers  charged  her 
with  idolatry,  and  we  have  never  ceased  from  their  day  to 
reiterate  the  charge." 

"  But  a  lie,  though  a  million  of  times  repeated,  is  none  the 
less  a  lie.  Nobody  disputes  that  Protestants  have  accused 
the  church  of  idolatry,  but  that  is  not  to  the  purpose.  You 
must  prove  your  allegation." 

"  why,  you  might  as  well  ask  me  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
sun  in  the  heavens.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  cliurch 
of  Rome  is  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry  and  the  foulest  super- 
stition." 

"  Words,  words,  brother  ;  give  me  the  proofs." 

"  Proofs !  you  need  no  proofs.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  and 
nothing  but  the  grossest  impudence  on  the  part  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church  could  ever  dream  of  denying  it." 

"  No  advance  in  the  argument,  brother.  Have  you  yet  to 
learn  that  the  unsupported  assertions  of  a  man  wno  admits 
that  he  speaks  without  authority  are  not  proofs  ?  Here  is 
the  church,  on  the  one  hand,  teaching  her  children,  in  the 
very  first  lessons  she  teaches  them,  to  abhor  idols  and  all 
superstitious  practices ;  and  here  arc  you,  on  the  other,  accus- 
ing her  of  superstition,  and  that  worst  and  most  abominable 
species  of  superstition,  idolatry, — she  in  possession  and  to  be 
presumed  to  be  the  church  of  God,  and  you  presumptively 
a  rebel  against  God,  and  a  calumniator,  till  you  make  good 
your  charge.     Prove,  then,  tlie  charge,  or  withdraw  it. ' 

"  The  reformers  proved  it,  the  greatest  and  best  of  our 
writers  have  asserted  it ;  it  is  a  question  settled,  re^  culjttdi- 
cata.  Has  it  not  entered  into  history  ?  Do  you  not  read  it 
in  the  verv  elementary  books  for  cliildren  ?  Look  at  tlie 
great  and  enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts !  she  prohibits 
by  law  all  sectarianism  in  her  admirable  system  of  schools, 
and  the  introduction  into  them  of  any  books  which  show  any 
preference  for  one  religious  denomination  over  another  ;  and 
yet  she  does  not  hesitate  to  permit  the  introduction  of  books 
which  teach  that  Papists  are  idolaters  and  image-worshippers. 
Have  we  not,  in  every  land  where  we  have  had  the  power, 
prohibited  the  Romish  worship?  Why  have  we,  the  only 
friends  of  religious  liberty,  why  have  we  who  have  poureci 
out  our  treasure  and  our  blood  to  redeem  the  world  from  papal 
tyranny  and  superstition,  why  have  xoe  done  this,  but  for  the 
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1  that  we  have  oot  dared  tolerate  superBtitiou  and  idol- 

*' Wlij  did  the  Jews,  God's  ciioaen  people,  through  whom 

B  Messiah  was  to  come,  and  who  were  hourly  expecting 

I  and  praying  for  his  coming,  crncify  him  between  two 

■vee  when  he  did  come,  but  on  the  pretext  that  he  liiid  a 

1  and  was  a  hlaspliemer)     Did  the  fact  that  they  falsely 

accused  hira,  and  then  crucified  him  on  that  false  accusation, 

supported  by  false  witncs-ws,  render  them  the  less  guilty  J  " 

■■  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  so  many  great  and  good  men, 

I  many  pure  and  holy  men,  the  glory  of  their  age,  their 

wntry,  and  their  religion-  liave  all  conspired  to  bear  false 

BtnesB  against  the  Bomisn  Church  9     Tiie  thing  is  incred- 

More  80  tlian  that  the  Jewish  nation  conspired  to  crucify 
lir  God  ?  I  know  nothing  about  your  great  and  good  men, 
XT  pure  and  holy  men ;  but  I  know  that  whoever  accuses 
the  church  of  idolatry,  or  any  species  of  superstition,  utters 
as  foul  a  lie  as  did  the  wicked  Jews  who  told  our  Lord  be 
had  a  devil,  and  that  he  blasphemed.  No  doubt,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  prove  the  church  guilty,  if  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
bring  a  false  accusation,  assume  yonr  own  sanctity,  and  tlien 
eouclude  it  must  be  well  founded  or  you  could  not  have 
made  it.  But  yonr  logic  would  be  more  respectable,  if  from 
the  falsity  of  your  accusation  you  concluded  your  want  of 
sanctity.  If  the  character  of  Protestants  is  a  presumption 
against  their  conspiracy  to  bring  a  false  accusation,  the  char- 
acter of  Catholics  is  a  still  stronger  presumption  against  their 
baving  conspired  to  uphold  and  practise  idolatry  ;  for  the 
great  and  pure  and  holy  men  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
Catliolic  faith,  granting  you  all  you  can  pretend  to,  are  as  a 
tliousand  to  one  to  those  of  Protestant  commnnions.  But  you 
forget  that  I  was  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  that  to  talk 
to  me  of  Protestant  sanctity  is  ridiculous.  I  am  acquainted 
with  Protestants,  and  with  what  tbey  facetiously  call  their 
religion.  Our  dear  mother,  too.  was  brought  up  a  Protestant, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  yet  what  did  she  tell  me  on  her  death- 
bed i " 

What  did  she  ? " 

No  matter  now  ;  but  she  did  not  die  a  Presbyterian." 

Did  not  i     What  mean  you  ?" 

Some  day,  I  may  tell  you.  hut  you  are  not  now  worthy 
to  hear," 

"  Did  mv  father  know  i " 
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"  As  mncli  as  you,  and  no  more." 

"  Did  anybody  know,  bnt  yourself?  *' 

"  Yes." 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  a  Popish  priest  was  smng^ 
gled  into  our  house  ?  " 

"  O  my  wise  brother,  you  do  not  know  all  things.  Angels 
of  mercy,  messengers  of  grace,  are  sometimes  sent  even  where 
the  ministers  of  Satan  rancy  they  do  and  can  find  no  admis- 
sion. All  things  are  possible  with  God,  and  nothing  is  too 
good  for  him  to  do  for  those  who  are  obedient  to  his  grace." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  my  mother  on  her  death-bed 
renounced  Presbyterianism,  and  became  a  Papist  ?  " 

"  She  did  not  die  a  Presbyterian.  You  may  recollect,  that 
during  the  last  week  of  her  life  she  refused  to  see  Mr.  Grim- 
face,  her  old  Presbyterian  pastor." 

"  True,  and  my  father  and  I  thought  it  strange  ;  but  as  we 
had  no  doubt  of  her  being  one  of  the  elect,  it  gave  ns  no 
great  uneasiness.  But  there  was  no  Romish  priest  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  us." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  mother  died  in  a  state  of  grace ; 
but  more  I  will  not  tell  you,  till  you  prove  or  withdraw  your 
charge  against  the  church." 

''  Sut  why  did  not  our  mother  tell  us  all,  as  well  as  yon,  of 
her  apostasy  ? " 

**  She  knew  both  your  father  and  you,  and  that,  if  she  had 
told  you,  she  would  have  been  denied  the  last  consolations 
of  religion  ;  and  after  she  had  received  them,  there  was  no 
opportunity,  till  she  became  unable  to  do  so.  Bnt  your 
charge, — prove  or  withdraw  it." 

''  I  will  prove  it,  but  you  must  excuse  me  now.  Our  con- 
versation has  been  long,  and  I  am  fatigued.  But  to-morrow, 
God  willing,  I  will  prove  that  the  Romish  Church  is  an  idola- 
trous churcli." 

'*  Be  it  80.  But  remember  and  prove  it,  or  I  shall  require 
you  to  own  that  Protestantism " 

"  Is  of  the  devil.  I  accept  the  alternative.  If  I  fail  to 
establish  the  charge  of  idolatry  and  superstition  against  the 
lion lish  Church,  I  will  consent  that  the  reformers  be  branded 
as  cahininiators,  and  that  Protestants  are  and  have  been  from 
rlic  first  acting  under  the  delusion  of  Satan." 

•*  See  that  you  keep  your  word." 

The  brothers  separated  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
James,  though  pleading  fatigue,  betook  himself  to  his  library 
to  look  up  his  proofs  and  prepare  for  the  morrow.     He  felt 
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that  all  depended  on  the  issue  he  had  joined,  and  that,  if  he 
failed  to  justify  his  charge,  he  could  no  longer  pretend  to  up- 
hold the  reformers.  Hitherto  his  brother  nad  kept  him  dis- 
cussing the  law  of  the  case ;  but  now  he  thought  he  saw  a 
chance  of  entering  upon  its  merits,  and  of  introducing  his 
witnesses.  How  he  succeeded  will  be  related  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  You  will  bear  in  mind,  James,"  remarked  John,  on  re- 
suming the  conversation  the  next  day,  "that  you  have  pledg- 
ed yourself  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church  authorizes 
superstition  and  idolatry." 

"  And  if  I  do  not  prove  it,"  replied  James,  "  I  will  aban- 
don the  reformers  and  the  reformation." 

"  Since  you  prefer  the  charge,  it  devolves  on  you  to  prov©^ 

Iv. 

"  That  is  not  difficult.     The  fact  is  notorious." 
"Assertions  are  easily  made  by  the  unscrupulous,  my 
brother ;  but  I  ask  io\  proof aP 

"  Proofs,  proofs  I  1  have  them  in  abundance.  What  else 
are  your  prayers  for  the  dead, — ^your  invocation  of  saints, — 
your  worship  of  Mary, — adoration  of  crucifixes,  pictures,, 
images,  relics  of  dead  men  and  women  ?  What  is  all  this,, 
but  the  most  abominable  idolatry  and  superstition  \  What 
else  is  your  adoration  of  the  mass,  and  all  the  vain  and  emp- 
ty ceremonies  of  your  church  ?  O,  it  is  frightful  to  think  to 
what  horrible  lengths  idolatry  and  superstition  are  carried 
among  you!  What  more  besotted,  tnan  for  a  full-grown 
nian  to  believe  that  the  priest  can  make  his  God  at  will,  to  fall 
down  and  adore  a  bit  of  bread,  or  to  imagine  that  he  is  wor- 
shipping God  by  kissing  the  crucifix  and  telling  his  beads? 
I  hope,  John,  you,  at  least,  avoid  the  superstitious  practico 
of  telling  your  beads." 

"  I  say  my  beads  daily  for  your  conversion." 
"  Tliat  is  enough ;  my  charge  is  proved.     When  a  man 
like  you  can  do  that,  there  is  no  need  of  other  evidence  to 
prove  that  your  church  favors  superstition." 

"  It  requires  strong  faith,  no  doubt,  to  be  able  to  regard 
your  convei'sion  as  possible ;  but  all  things  are  possible  with 
God,  and  he  has  never  been  known  to  deny  his  holy  Mother 
any  request,  for  she  can  request  nothing  not  in  accordance^ 
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with  his  will.    If  she  intercedes  for  you,  your  conversion  is 
certain." 

"  Worse  and  worse.  Yon  confess  all  I  need  to  prove  my 
charge." 

"  Did  you  ever  read  the  record  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that  ? " 

"  Because  you  remind  me  of  his  accusers,  who  pretended 
to  convict  him  of  blasphemy  out  of  his  own  mouth.  Yet  it  is 
notliing  strange  or  uncommon  for  children  to  resemble  their 
parents.     You  say  the  church  is  superstitious  ? " 

"  The  Romish  Church,  yes ;  and  I  prove  it." 

"What  is  superstition?" 

"  A  spurious  religion  or  false  worship ;  a  false  system  of 
religion,  credulity,  vain  observance." 

"  You  would  hardly  be  able  to  convict  the  church,  or  to 
attempt  to  convict  her,  of  superstition,  under  that  definition, 
without  assuming  that  you  have  authority  to  determine,  or  by 
which  you  can  determine,  what  is  true  religion ;  which  we 
have  seen  is  not  the  fact.  Allow  me  to  sugti^est  a  definition 
a  little  more  to  your  purpose.  Superstition  is  a  vice  opposed 
to  true  religion,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  by  way  of  excess,  as 
irreligion  is  opposed  to  it  by  way  of  defect,  and  consists  in 
rendering  worsnip  to  an  object  to  which  it  is  not  due,  or  an 
undue  worship  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  due.  It  is, 
on  tlie  one  hand,  the  worship  of  false  gods,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, the  false  worship  of  tlie  true  God,  and  includes  all  you 
mean  by  both  superstition  and  idolatry." 

''  Very  well ;  1  say  the  llomish  Church  is  guilty  of  super- 
stition in  the  sense  in  which  you  have  deKned  the  term." 

'*  Supt»rstition,  in  this  sense,  divides  itself  into  the  worship 
of  false  gods,  and  the  false  worship  of  the  true  God.  It  will 
be  well  to  eonsidc^r  each  division  separately.  Let  us  begni 
with  the  first,  that  is,  vlolatrij^  or  giving  the  worship  due  to 
(nxl  alone  to  that  which  is  not  God  ;  or,  in  other  words,  wor- 
sliijming  as  God  what  is  not  God/' 

*'  riie  Koniish  Church  worships  as  God  what  is  not  God." 

"The  proof?" 

"  She  pavs  divine  worship  to  the  Virgin  Mary.** . 

'^The  ])roof?" 

"  She  authorizes  prayers  to  her." 

"  Xonsenst^  I  prayer  is  nothing  but  a  request  or  a  petition, 
and  may  without  sin  or  impropriety  be  addressed  by  one  man 
to  another.  You  might  as  well  say,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizes  idolatry,  because  it  recognizes  the 
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Tiffht  of  petition,  and  forbids  cono:res8  to  make  any  law  pro- 
hibiting the  people  from  peaceably  assembling  and  petition- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances.  As  well  say,  every  subject 
who  petitions  the  king,  or  citizen  who  petitions  the  court  or 
the  legislature,  is  an  idolater.     Try  again,  brother." 

"  Y*our  church  honors  her,  a  mere  woman,  as  the  mother 
of  God." 

"  Well,  if  she  is  the  mother  of  God,  where  is  the  harm  in 
that,  since  it  is  only  honoring  her  for  what  she  is  ? " 

*'  But  she  is  not  the  mother  of  God." 

"  That  18  for  you  to  prove.  You  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  you  are  to  convict  the  church  of  idolatry  by  the 
light  of  nature,  and  you  can  in  your  argument  deny  nothing 
the  church  teaches,  unless  it  is  lorbidden  by  the  natural  law. 
Assuming  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  the  mother  of  God, — 
as  she  must  be,  if  Christ  is  God, — does  the  law  of  nature  for- 
bid her  from  being  honored  as  such?   This  is  the  question." 

"The  law  of  nature,  which,  as  you  have  agreed,  forbids 
idolatry,  forbids  her  being  honored  as  God." 

"  Unquestionably ;  but  does  it  forbid  her  being  honored 
for  what  she  is  ? " 

"But  Catholics  worship  her  as  divine,  and  pay  her  the 
worship  which  is  due  to  Grod  alone." 

"The  proof?" 

"  They  call  her  our  Advocate,  our  Mediatrix,  and  thus  rob 
Christ  of  the  glory  which  is  his  due;  for  he  is  the  only  Me- 
diator between  God  and  men." 

"  The  only  mediator  and  advocate,  in  his  own  right ;  but, 
for  aught  the  law  of  nature  says,  his  mother  may  be  an  advo- 
cate and  a  mediatrix  under  him,  by  his  will  and  appointment ; 
for  she  would  then  advocate  or  mediate  only  by  his  author- 
ity, and  he  would  still  be  our  only  advocate  and  mediator, — 
since  that  which  I  do  mediately  by  another,  as  my  minis- 
ter or  delegate,  I  do  myself  aa  much  as  if  I  did  it  immedi- 
ately. These  terms,  applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  no  doubt 
imply  that  she  is  exalted  above  every  other  creature ;  but  as 
her  exaltation  is  that  of  a  creature,  and  an  exaltation  not  by 
her  own  natural  right,  but  by  grace,  it  by  no  means  places 
her  in  the  same  rank  with  her  Son,  who  is  exalted  above 
every  creature,  by  his  own  right,  the  right  of  his  own  proper 
divinity  which  assumed  humanity." 

"  But  Catholics  pray  to  her  much  more  than  they  do  to 
Ood." 

"  That  may  be  questioned  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  nothing  to  your 
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purpose.  Ton  must  prove  that  they  pray  to  her  as  God,  ask 
of  her  what  may  be  rightfully  asked  only  of  God,  and  that 
they  pay  her  honors  which  are  due  to  him  alone." 

'*  They  pray  to  her  to  have  mercy  on  them,  and  mercy  is- 
the  prerogative  of  God  alone." 

*' Mercy,  in  the  sense  of  pardon  or  forgiveness  of  sin,  is 
the  property  of  God  only ;  and  in  this  sense.  Catholics  never 
ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  have  mercy  on  them.  But  mercy, 
in  the  sense  of  pity  or  compassion,  belongs  to  human  l>eings. 
Thus  we  say,  '  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.^ 
To  ask  tlie  jBlessed  Virgin  to  have  compassion  on  us,  and  to 
intercede  with  her  divine  Son  for  us,  to  obtain  his  pardon  for 
us  by  her  powerful  intercession,  is  notliing  more  tliaii  we 
may  lawfully  ask  of  our  pastors, — notliing  more  than  what 
the  Scriptures  say  the  Lord  commanded  me  three  friends  of 
Job  to  do." 

"  The  worship  which  Catholics  pay  to  the  saints  in  gener- 
al is  idolatry." 

"  The  highest  form  of  worship  we  pay  to  any  saint  is  that 
which  we  pav  to  the  holy  Mother  oi  &od.  If  that  is  not 
idolatrous,  then,  a  fortiori^  not  that  which  we  pay  to  the 
other  saints." 

''  But  you  honor  the  saints." 

"  And  what  do  you  conclude  from  that  ?  Does  not  the 
law  of  nature  command  us  to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due  ?  What  authority  have  you  for  supposing  that  we  pay 
U7i(hi€  honor  to  the  saints?" 

"  To  honor  them  as  God,  in  the  place  of  God,  is  to  give 
them  an  honor  which  is  not  their  due,  and  is  idolatry." 

"  Granted  ;  but  who  so  honors  them  ? " 

"  Catholics." 

"The  proof?" 

"  Catholics  may  not  honor  them  as  the  Supreme  God ;  but 
they  honor  them  as  a  species  of  inferior  gods,  as  the  Dii 
Minores  of  the  heathen. 

"The  proof?" 

"  The  fact  is  evident  of  itself." 

"  Not  by  any  means.  The  honors  the  heathen  paid  to 
their  inferior  gods  were  different  in  kind  from  those  which 
we  ])ay  to  the  saints,  and,  moreover,  were  paid  as  due  them 
ill  their  own  natural  right,  and  not  as  due  only  to  wliat 
they  became  through  grace.  The  heathen  offered  sacrifices, 
and  tlierefore  paid  divine  honors,  to  their  inferior  gods. 
Catholics  offer  no  sacrifices  and  pay  no  divine  honors  to  the 
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«aints ;  they  venerate  them  for  what,  through  grace,  they 
became,  and  they  ask  their  prayers  and  intercession,  which 
is  no  more  than  we  may  ask  of  the  living,  and  is  no  more 
than  your  parishioners  not  unfrequently  ask  of  you, — no 
more  than  yon  sanction  whenever  you  pray  God  for  your 
congregation,  or  for  an  individual  who  has  requested  to  be 
remembered  in  your  prayers." 

"  But  you  have  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  praying  to 
the  saints." 

"  That  were  nothing  to  the  purpose,  if  true.  You  bring 
your  action  on  the  law  of  nature;  and  when  you  find  that 
imder  the  law  of  nature  you  have  no  cause  of  action,  you 
are  not  at  Kberty  to  plead  some  other  law.  If  praying  to 
the  saints  is  not  idolatry  by  the  law  of  nature,  you  cannot 
alle^  it  nnder  the  head  of  idolatry,  against  the  church." 

"  jBut,  unless  the  church  has  a  warrant  in  the  word  of 
God  for  praying  to  the  saints,  she  has  no  right  to  pray  to 
them." 

"  And  unless  it  is  forbidden  by  some  precept  of  the  law 
of  nature,  you  cannot  deny  her  right." 

"  The  Romish  Church  worships  crosses,  dead  men's  bones, 
locks  of  their  hair,  their  finger-nails,  and  shreds  of  their 
garments." 

«  What  then  ? '' 

"  Then  she  is  idolatrous ;  for  we  must  worship  God,  and 
him  only." 

"  Worship  is  a  word  of  more  than  one  meaning ;  it  may 
mean  paying  divine  honors,  and  also  simply  paying  a  civil 
respect,  honoring  or  acknowledging  worth  wherever  we 
fina  it.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is  due  to  God  alone,  and  is 
by  Catholics  paid  to  him  alone,  and  never  to  the  objects 
you  enumerate.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  may  be  paid,  and  the 
law  of  nature  requires  that  it  should  be  paid,  to  kin^s, 
judges,  magistrates,  to  our  parents,  and  to  whosoever  by 
rank  or  worth  is  entitled  to  honor.  In  this  sense,  the  law 
of  nature  not  only  does  not  forbid,  but  commands  us  to 
honor  or  to  treat  with  respect  such  objects  as  are  related  to 
eminent  worth.  To  honor  crosses  and  relics  of  the  saints, 
for  the  worth  to  which  they  are  related,  is,  then,  in  accord- 
imce  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that 
we  honor,  respect,  or,  if  you  please,  worship  them." 

"  But  vou  do  not  honor  them  merely  as  memorials  of  a 
worth  which  waa  real ;  you  pay  them  divine  honors." 

"False!" 
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"  Not  false.     Witness  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves." 

"  What  of  that  ? " 

'^  Multitudes,  in  the  recent  pilgrimage  to  it,  prayed  to  it^ 
saying,  '  O  Holy  Coat,  have  mercy  on  us  I '" 

"Tne  evidence  of  what  you  assert?" 

"  It  is  said  so.'' 

"  By  whom,  and  on  what  authority  t " 

"Do  you  deny  it?" 

"  Deny  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  Catholics  are  so  besotted  as 
to  pray  to  what  has  no  life,  no  sense,  no  power  to  help  them, 
and  that,  too,  when  their  church,  as  I  showed  you  yester- 
day, positively  prohibits  praying  to  relics  i  The  thing  is 
impossible ;  no  Catholic  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  utter  such 
a  prayer.  You  must  not  judge  our  people  by  your  own. 
We  preserve,  and  we  honor,  the  relics  of  departed  saints ; 
they  remind  us  of  the  wortli  of  the  saints ;  and  when  they 
do  so,  we  pray  to  the  saints  to  pray  Gk>d  for  us,  and  procure 
for  us  the  graces  and  favors  we  need.  What  precept  of  the 
law  of  nature  does  this  violate  ? " 

'"  Why  not  pray  directly  to  God?" 

"  That  question  is  out  of  place.  Why  do  you  ask  a  fel- 
low-mortal to  pray  for  you  ?  Why  do  you  pray  and  inter- 
cede for  your  congregation  ? " 

"  But  you  are  idolaters,  for  you  worship  images." 

'*  If  by  wfwsh  ip  you  mean  paying  divine  honors,  your  as- 
sertion is  false." 

•'  Your  houses  and  churches  are  full  of  images  and  pic- 
tur(?s,  and  you  kneel  and  pray  to  them." 

''  Kneel  and  pray  hefore  them,  I  grant ;  kneel  and  pray 
to  them,  I  deny.  There  is  a  difference  between  praying 
hefore  an  image  and  praying  to  it,  which  I  should  suppose 
even  a  Protestant  might  understand." 

''  But  you  break  the  second  commandment ;  and  that  your 
duhidefl  followers  may  not  detect  the  fact,  you  have  ex- 
punii^ed  it  from  the  Decalogue." 

^'AVedo  not  expunge  what  you  call  the  second  command- 
ment ;  we  only  reckon  it  as  a  part  of  the  first  command- 
ment." 

'*  Nevertheless  you  break  it,  for  it  says,  '  Then  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any 
thin;j^  that  is  in  h'javen  above,  or  tliat  is  in  the  earth  beneath, 
or  tiiat  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth.' " 

'"(t raven  thing ^  not  graven  image^  is  the  correct  transla- 
tion, and  mora  to  your  purpose;    otherwise  the  precept 
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would  not  forbid  making  statues  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
other  purely  fictitious  beinffs.  But  do  you  understand  that 
precept  to  forbid  absolutely  the  making  and  keeping  of 
images,  statues,  or  pictures  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  I  am  not  wise  above  what  is  written." 

"  Nobody  asks  you  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written ;  the 
question  is,  What  is  written  ?  Then  I  am  to  understand 
you  to  maintain  that  Moses  broke  that  commandment  when 
he  made  and  set  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness ; 
that  Solomon  broke  it  when  he  placed  the  brazen  sea  in  the 
temple  on  twelve  brazen  oxen ;  that  it  was  broken  by  the 
images  of  the  Cherubim,  who  spread  out  their  wings  over 
the  mercy-seat  where  God  promised  to  meet  his  people ; 
that  our  stern  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  break  it  by  sus- 
pending the  image  of  a  codfish  in  their  State  House ;  that 
Congress  break  it  in  ordering  a  statue  of  Washington ;  and 
that  it  is  broken  by  that  dog's  head  carved  on  your  cane^ 
and  those  lion's  claws  on  the  feet  of  your  table  i " 

"  No,  I  do  not  say  all  that." 

*'  Well,  what  do  you  say  ? " 

"  Why,  that  the  commandment  forbids  the  making  and 
keeping  of  images,  &c.,  as  objects  of  religious  veneration." 

"  That  is,  '  Thou  shalt  not  adore  them,  nor  serve  them,' 
or,  as  the  catechism  says,  '  It  forbids  making  them,  so  as  to 
adore  and  serve  them ;  that  is,  it  forbids  making  them  our 
gods.' " 

"  But  the  Romish  Church  commands,  you  cannot  deny, 
supreme  religious  worship  to  be  paid  to  what  you  call  the 
sacred  Host." 

"What  then?" 

"  Then  she  is  idolatrous ;  for  she  commands  her  children 
to  pay  divine  honors  to  a  bit  of  bread." 

"  False  !  She  commands  no  such  thing.  She  commands 
us  to  worship  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God  and  man,  entitled 
in  his  own  right  to  supreme  worship,  and  who  veils  his  di- 
vinity and  his  humanity  both  under  the  sacramental  species. 
It  is  not  the  bread,  for  she  teaches  there  is  no  bread  there, 
but  the  Son  who  is  consubstantial  to  the  Father,  and  whom 
we  are  to  honor  as  we  honor  the  Father,  that  she  commands 
us  to  adore.     There  is,  then,  no  idolatry  in  the  adoration." 

"But  her  teaching  is  false, — the  llost  is  nothing  but 
bread." 

"  That  is  a  matter  which  you,  by  the  light  of  nature,  can- 
not decide." 
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'^  But  she  must  prove  to  me  that  it  is  not  bread,  before  I 
can  be  bound  to  adore  it." 

"  Undoubtedly ;  but  you  must  prove  that  it  w  bread,  be- 
fore you  can  pronounce  the  adoration  idolatrous." 

"  But  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  that  it  is  bread." 

"  You  have  the  evidence  of  your  senses  that  the  species 
of  bread  are  there,  and  that  the  church  asserts ;  but  that, 
under  the  species  of  bread,  there  is  the  substance  of  bread, 
you  have  not  the  evidence  of  your  senses ;  for  the  senses 
never,  in  any  case  whatever,  take  cognizance  of  substances. 
You  have,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  your  senses  a^inst 
nothing  the  church  asserts.  Consequently,  by  the  light  of 
nature  alone,  you  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  what  she  as- 
serts ;  and  unless  you  can  deny  it,  you  cannot  say  that  the 
adoration  of  the  Host  is  idolatrous.  If  what  she  teaches  be 
true,  the  adoration  is  due,  and  commanded  by  the  natural 
law,  which  commands  us  to  give  to  every  one  his  due. 
Have  you  any  thing  more  to  adduce  in  support  of  the 
charge  of  idolatry  ?  ''^ 

"  rerhaps  it  is  true  that  Catholics  worship,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  only  God ;  but,  though  they  may  wor- 
ship the  true  object,  they  render  him  a  false  worship." 

"  That  is,  they  worship  him  in  an  undue  manner." 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean." 

"  To  be  able  to  say  that,  you  must  first  determine  the  due 
manner  of  worshipping  him.  But  vou  cannot  do  this  with- 
out authoritv,  and  you  liave,  as  we  have  seen,  no  authority, 
except  the  light  of  nature.  Are  you  able  by  the  light  of 
nature  alone  to  determine  what  is  the  due  worship  of 
God  ? " 

'*  I  am  able,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  by  the  light  of  nature, 
to  say  what  is  not  due  worship." 

"  Be  it  so ;  what  is  tliere,  then,  in  Catholic  worship  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  nature?" 

"'All  her  peculiar  worship, — ^her  saint-worship,  her  ven- 
eration of  relics,  her  beads  and  crucifixes,  her  fasts  and 
feasts,  her  empty  forms  and  idle  ceremonies." 

"•  Her  empty  forms  and  idle  ceremonies  ?  By  what  au- 
tliority  do  you  pronounce  her  forms  empty,  and  her  cere- 
monies idle  ? " 

"  Do  you  deny  that  her  whole  worship  consists  of  empty 
forms  and  idle  ceremonies  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  But  be  so  good  as  to  specify  what  you 
call  an  empty  form,  or  an  idle  ceremony." 
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**  The  light  of  nature  teaches  us  that  God  is  not  wor- 
shipped by  mere  show,  by  vain  pomp  and  parade,  and  that 
no  worship  can  be  acceptable  to  him  which  is  not  real,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth." 

"Granted;  proceed.'* 

"  Your  bowings  and  genuflections,  your  fasts  and  your 
feasts,  are  a  vain  mockery,  if  merely  external,  and  the  heart 
be  far  from  God," 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  proceed." 

"  Confessions  to  a  priest,  external  acts  of  penance,  the 
repetition  of  patera  and  aves^  and  even  the  giving  of  alms, 
are  vain  illusions,  and  have  no  power  to  purge  the  con- 
science, if  there  be  not  genuine  repentance,  deep  and  pun- 
gent sorrow  for  sin," 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  more  true ;  proceed." 

"The  heart  must  be  right;  there  must  be  internal  holi- 
ness, or  all  our  outward  worship  will  avail  us  nothing." 

"  As  true  as  preaching.  •  Go  on." 

"  This  is  enough.  In  conceding  this  much,  you  condemn 
your  church." 

"  How  so  ? " 

"  Because  all  she  enjoins  is  outward,  formal,  mechanical, 
addressed  to  the  senses  and  imagination,  requiring  no  inter- 
nal purity  and  holiness  in  the  worshipper." 

"  And  where  did  you  learn  that  ? " 

"Is  it  not  so?" 

"  What  proof  have  you  that  it  is  so  ? " 

"  It  is  what  the  reformers  and  we  have  always  alleged 
against  her." 

"  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  them  of  his  household !  I  have  not  asked 
what  you  allege,  but  the  proof  of  what  you  allege,  against 
the  church." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  call  all  Protestants  false  witnesses  and 
<5aluraniators  ? " 

"  Is  it  more  unreasonable  to  believe  them  to  be  such,  than 
it  is  to  believe  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  who 
bear  the  Christian  name,  or  have  borne  it,  have,  for  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  or  from  the  very  age  of  the  apostfes, 
heGii  sunk  in  superstition,  and  guilty  of  the  abominable  sin 
of  idolatry  ?  It  seems  to  me  much  easier  to  believe  that  a 
Protestant  can  calumniate  than  that  a  Catholic  can  be  an 
idolater ;  and  in  so  believing,  I  believe  hothifag  worse  of 
you  than  you  profess  to  believe  of  us." 
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"  What  else  can  one  see  in  your  worship  than  mere  out- 
ward form  ? " 

"  What  else  should  you  expect  to  see  in  external  worship 
but  external  worship  ?  External  is  by  its  very  nature  ex- 
ternal ;  and  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  how  the  church 
should  have  an  external  worship,  and  yet  not  an  external 
worship.  But  if  you  had  ever  taken  the  least  pains  to  in- 
form yourself,  you  would  have  known  that  the  church 
teaches  all  her  children  that  no  external  act,  which  does  not 
proceed  from  internal  justice  and  sanctity,  is,  or  can  be, 
meritorious." 

"  You  rely  on  the  sacraments." 

«  Well,  what  then  ? " 

"  Are  they  not  outward  ? " 

"  Are  they  not  inward  ? " 

^^  Does  not  the  church  teach  that  the  child  is  regenerated 
in  baptism  ? " 

"  She.  does." 

"  And  it  is  no  superstition  to  believe  that  a  little  water 
poured  upon  the  head  of  the  child,  and  a  few  words  mut- 
tered over  him  by  the  priest,  can  regenerate  tlie  soul  ? " 

"  If  you  make  the  water  and.  the  words  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  regeneration,  it  is  unquestionably  superstition,  for 
none  but  the  Holy  Ghost  can  regenerate  the  child  ;  but  if 
you  understand  by  the  water  and  the  words  simply  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  pleased  to  communi- 
cate the  grace  which  regenerates,  there  is  no  superstition ; 
for  the  cause  assigned  is  adequate  to  the  eflEect.  The  church 
teaches  the  latter ;  the  former  is  the  vain  fancy  of  her  ca- 
lumniators." 

"If  it  is  the  Holy  Gliost  that  regenerates,  why  can  he  not 
regenerate  without  the  water  and  words  as  well  as  with 
them?" 

''That  is  a  question  which  does  not  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  law  of  nature.  You  and  I  have  no  rinflit  to 
call  Almighty  God  to  an  account,  and  to  ask  him.  Why  do 
you  so  ? " 

"  But  how  does  the  church  know  that  the  Holy  Gliost  re- 
generates in  baptism  ? " 

"  That  is  a  question  which  pertains  to  positive  revelation, 
and  not  to  the  natural  law.  The  revelation  is  her  authority 
for  what  she  asserts,  concerning  which,  if  it  do  not  contra- 
dict natural  reason,  the  natural  law  enacts  nothing." 

"  There  are  other  sacraments." 
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"  Certainly  ;  but  all  are  founded  on  the  same  principle,  and 
are  not  the  efficient  cause  of  grace,  but  the  media  tnrough 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  communicates  the  graces  which  our 
Lord,  by  his  own  infinite  merits,  has  purchased  for  us." 

"  But  anybody  can  receive  the  sacrament,  whatever  his 
internal  disposition  ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  does 
not  depend  on  the  recipient." 

"  Anybody  can  receive  the  sacrament  externally  ;  but  no- 
body  can  receive  any  spiritual  benefit  from  it,  unless  he  re- 
ceives  it  with  proper  internal  dispositions.  He  who  should 
approach  the  sacrament  of  penance,  for  instance,  witliout  all 
you  understand  by  repentance^  would,  instead  of  receiving 
the  fruits  of  the  sacrament,  only  profane  it,  and  add  to  his 
guilt.  In  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucliarist,  he  who  eats  or 
drinks  unworthily  eats  and  drinks  condemnation  to  himself. 
The  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  does  not,  indeed,  depend  on 
the  recipient ;  but  that  the  recipient  may  experience  its  effects, 
or  that  it  may  operate  its  effects  in  him,  he  must  take  care 
that  he  interpose  by  his  malice  no  obstacle  to  its  opera- 
tion." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  your  saint- worship  ?  *' 

"  That  is  not  precisely  the  question." 

"  The  worship,  if  useless,  is  idle  or  vain,  and  therefore 
superstitious,  i  ou  must,  then,  prove  that  it  is  not  useless, 
or  you  do  not  clear  your  church  of  the  charge  of  supersti- 
tion." 

"  You  must  prove  from  the  light  of  nature  that  it  is  use- 
less, or  you  do  not  sustain  your  charge  against  her.  You 
bring  the  action,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  you." 

"  I  accuse  the  church  of  superstition ;  and  1  adduce  as 
proof  of  my  accusation  the  worship  of  the  saints,  which  she 
authorizes." 

"  But  you  cannot  adduce  your  accusation  in  proof  of  your 
accusation.  The  culUis  sanctomm  is  conceded  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  church,  and  the  very  point  in  dispute  is.  Whether 
that  is  or  is  not  superstitious.  It  is  only  on  the  assumption 
tliat  it  is,  that  you  can  conclude  from  it  that  the  church  is 
superstitious.  To  assume  that  it  is  superstitious  is  to  assume 
what  is  in  question,  which  you  are  not  pennitted  to  do.  You 
must,  therefore,  since  the  point  is  denied,  prove  that  the 
cuUus  sanctorum  is  useless." 

"  Reason  can  see  no  use  in  it." 

"  That,  if  conceded,  were  not  enough.  You  can  conclude 
nothing  against   the  church  from  the  inability  of  reason.. 
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Beason  must  be  able  to  affirm  its  inutility,  or  it  can  affirm 
nothing  to  your  purpose." 

"  But  I  must  have  affirmative  proof  that  it  is  useful,  before 
I  can  reasonably  assent  to  it." 

''  Nothing  more  true ;  but  the  authority  of  the  church  suf- 
fices for  that,  unless  you  can  divest  her  of  her  authority. 
You  are  attempting  to  convict  the  church  of  superstition,  m 
order  to  be  able  to  conclude  against  her  authority.  Yon  must, 
then,  prove  that  she  authorizes  superstition,  as  the  condition 
of  setting  aside  her  authority,  and,  therefore,  that  what  she 
authorizes  is  superstitious,  as  the  condition  of  proving  that 
she  authorizes  superstition.  It  is,  therefore,  not  for  me  to 
prove  that  the  cuttvs  sanctorum  is  useful,  but  for  you  to  prove 
that  it  is  useless,  and  therefore  superstitious." 

"  It  is  an  undue  worship." 

"  That  is  the  point  you  must  prove." 

"  Any  worship  which  God  forbids,  does  not  exact,  or  ap- 
prove, is  an  undue  worship,  and  therefore  superstition." 

"  Granted ;  what  then  ? " 

"  What  is  your  autliority  for  saying  that  God  does  exact 
or  approve  what  you  term  the  outtua  sa/nGtorum  f  " 

"  Your  memory  is  apparently  very  short.  Let  me  ask  you 
by  what  autliority  you  assert  that  God  forbids  it,  or  does  not 
exact  or  approve  it." 

"  I  find  no  authority  for  it  in  the  Scriptures." 

"  That  is  not  certain  ;  but  you  cannot  appeal  to  the  Script- 
ures, for  you  have  no  legal  possession  of  tnem  and  are  not 
authorized  to  interpret  them,  and  because  you  bring  your 
action,  not  on  the  revealed,  but  on  the  natural  law.  Besides, 
the  fact  that  you  find  no  authority  for  the  cultuaaa/nctoriun 
is  not  sufficient  for  your  purpose  ;  you  must  have  authority 
against  it,  and  you  can  conclude  nothing  against  it,  unless 
you  find  it  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature." 

"  I  know,  by  the  liglit  of  nature,  that  God  does  not  exact 
or  approve,  but  forbids,  all  idle  and  vain  worship." 

"  U  ndoubtedly  ;  but  what  is  idle  and  vain  worship  ?  " 

"  The  Romish  worship  of  the  saints." 

^'Tliat  is  begging  the  question,  or  making  your  accusation 
the  proof  of  tlie  truth  of  your  accusation, — ^the  ordinary 
Protestant  method  of  proving  what  they  assert  against  the 
church.  But  proceeding  in  this  way,  we  shall  never  be  abK» 
to  come  to  any  conclusion.  Is  not  any  worship  superstitious 
in  which  the  worshipper  looks  for  enects  from  inadequate 
causes \ " 
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"  Perhap  so." 

"  Thus  it  is  superstition  to  fear  bad  Inck  because  we  have 
seen  the  new  moon  over  our  left  shoulder,  or  because  we 
have  begun  a  piece  of  work,  put  to  sea,  or  commenced  a 
journey  on  Friday  ;  to  expect  to  discharge  what  we  owe  to 
God  by  payinff  divine  honors  to  what  is  not  God,  to  please 
him  by  vain  observances,  or  to  obtain  blessings  by  means  of 
prayers  to  inanimate  or  senseless  objects, — objects  which 
can  neither  bestow  the  blessings  nor  intercede  with  God  for 
them ;  for  in  these,  and  all  similar  ca^es,  the  causes  are  in- 
adequate to  the  ejffects.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  cases  in 
wliich  the  ejffects  feared  or  expected  are  feared  and  expected 
from  adequate  causes,  although  there  may  be  error,  there  is  na 
superstition." 

"  Be  it  so." 

"  Then  in  order  to  convict  the  cuUvs  scmctorum  of  super- 
stition, you  must  show  that  the  effects  we  expect  from  it  are 
expected  from  inadequate  causes." 

*'  That  can  easily  be  done.  The  saints  cannot  atone  for 
our  sins,  and  be  our  mediators." 

"  Granted  ;  nor  do  we  expect  any  thing  of  the  sort  from 
them.     All  we  ask  of  them  is  their  prayers." 

'^  Even  that  is  superstitious,  because  the  saints  have  no 
power  to  hear  your  prayere  or  to  pray  for  you." 

"  How  know  you  that  ? " 

"  They  are  no  longer  living." 

"  In  the  flesh,  conceded  ;  but  the  church  assures  us  that 
they  still  live  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  if  they  do,  they 
can  hear  our  prayers  m  him,  and  do  for  us  all  we  ask  of  them  ; 
and  how  can  you,  from  the  light  of  nature,  say  they  do  not 
so  live?" 

"  Your  veneration  of  relics  is  superstitious,  for  you  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  no  life  or  sense  to  help  you." 

"  We  do  not  expect  them  to  help  us." 

"Then  the  veneration  is  idle,  and  therefore  supersti- 
tious." 

"  In  the  respect  we  pay  to  the  relics  of  a  saint,  it  is  the  saint 
we  honor ;  and  whatever  we  expect,  we  expect  from  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saint,  and  through  tliat  intercession  from 
God,  who  is  honored  in  his  saints,  and  who  liimself  delights 
to  honor  them." 

"  But  the  superstition  is  in  supposing  that  honoring  the 
relics  is  honoring  the  saint." 

"  The  law  of  nature  teaches  the  reverse  ;  for  that  teachep 
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US  that  honor  to  what  belonged  to  another,  becanse  it  be- 
longed to  him,  is  a  pious  and  affecting  mode  of  honoring  him. 
Hence  the  universality  of  funeral  ceremonies,  the  marks  of 
respect  which  all  men  show  to  the  relics  of  their  deceased 
friends,  especially  to  the  remains  of  those  held  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  honor  for  their  rank,  their  virtues,  their  services,  their 
heroic  deeds ;  and  surely  none  are  more  deserving  of  honor 
than  the  saints  of  God." 

"  Your  feasts,  fasts,  and  external  observances  are  all  super- 
stitious." 

"  IIow  do  you  prove  that  ? " 

"  They  are  all  external  and  mechanical ;  and  to  expect 
spiritual  effects  from  them  is  to  look  for  effects  from  inad- 
equate causes." 

"  The  law  of  nature  commands  us  to  worship  God  exter- 
nally as  well  as  internally,  and  an  external  worship  must  needs 
be  external.  The  fact,  that  what  you  object  to  is  external,  is, 
therefore,  no  ground  of  objection.  Feasts  or  festivals  are 
merely  days  set  apart  for  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his 
mercies  and  favors  to  us,  in  becoming  man  for  us,  in  suffering 
and  dying  for  us,  in  rising  again  for  us,  in  sending  us  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  raising  up  and  giving  to  us  such  or  such  a 
saint,  &c.  If  kept  according  to  the  intent  of  the  church, 
internal  as  well  as  external  thanks  are  rendered  by  each  wor- 
shipper, and  therefore  the  observance  of  the  festival  is  not 
and  cannot  be  mechanical.  The  law  of  nature  commands  the 
giving  of  thanks  to  God  ;  and  perhaps  even  the  mere  ex- 
ternal observance  of  appointed  seasons  for  public  thanksgiv- 
ing is  better  than  no  observance  at  all.  Fasts  are  for  the 
mortification  of  the  body;  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  that 
end  ;  and  the  light  of  nature  teaches  us  that  the  mortification 
of  the  body  is  wholesome  for  the  soul.  Moreover,  to  fast, 
as  required,  is  also  to  fast  with  projTcr  interior  dispositions. 
You  cannot,  then,  say,  either  that  in  them  there  is  only  a 
mechanical  action,  or  that  we  look  for  effects  from  inadequate 


causes." 


"  But  the  idle  ceremonies  and  vain  observances  of  your 
public  worship  are  superstitious." 

"  If  idle  and  vain,  superstitious  of  course  ;  but  how  do  you 
know  that  they  are  idle  and  vain?  Our  public  worship 
consists  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  prayers,  and  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  God.  These  you  have  no  right  to  pro- 
nounce idle  or  vain.  Our  sacrifice  we  hold  to  be  a  real  eao- 
rifice,  in  an  unbloody  manner,  of  a  real  victim ;  and  prayers 
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and  tlie  singing  of  praises  have,  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind, — the  authority  for  determining  what  is  the  law  of 
nature, — always  been  held  to  be  appropriate  parts  of  public 
worship.  Much  of  what  you  call  idle  ceremony  and  vain 
observance  is  integral  in  the  worship  itself ;  and  what  is  not 
absolutely  essential  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of  decency,  solem- 
nity, and  the  edification  of  the  faithful." 

"  I  am  not  edified  by  it." 

"  Because  you  are  not  one  of  the  faithful,  and  do  not  wor- 
ship. Satan,  no  doubt,  could  himself  bring  the  objection 
to  our  worship  which  you  do.  Onr  worship  is  adapted  to 
the  edification  of  those  who  worship,  not  of  those  who  do 
not." 

"  But  your  worship  is  calculated  to  lead  the  weak  and  igno- 
rant into  idolatry  and  superstition." 

"  It  will  be  time  to  consider  that  objection  when  vou  have 
shown  that  a  Catholic,  by  practising  what  the  churcn  enjoins 
or  permits,  is  rendered  superstitious." 

"  Your  worship  is  exceedingly  offensive." 

"  To  whom  ?  To  Protestants  ?  Then  let  them  become 
Catholics, — especially  since  they  have  no  warrant  from  Al- 
mighty God  to  be  any  thing  else." 

"  Your  church  is  exceedingly  impolitic.  The  practices  to 
which  we  object  may  have  been  very  well  in  dark  and  super- 
stitious ages ;  but  men  in  this  enligntened  and  scientific  age 
demand  a  more  pure  and  spiritual  worship." 

"  The  policy  you  would  recommend  to  the  church,  then, 
is,  to  be  superstitious  with  the  superstitious,  and  irreligious 
with  the  irreligious  ?  If  her  practices  could  have  a  super- 
stitious tendency,  it  is  precisely  in  a  dark  and  superstitious 
age  in  which  they  would  be  dangerous,  and  when  it  would 
be  least  proper  to  insist  on  them.  If  this  age  be  what  you 
suppose,  it  IS  precisely  now  that  they  are  most  appropriate, 
as  being  in  opposition  to  dominant  tendencies.  But  the 
cliurch  IS  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  advice 
of  those  who  despise  her,  and  very  possibly  the  age  is  not  so 
enlightened  as  it  appears  to  those  whose  eyes  are  accustomed 
only  to  the  twilight.     Have  you  any  thing  more  to  add  ? " 

"  There  is  no  use  in  continuing  the  discussion.  Let  me 
say  what  I  will,  you  will  dispose  of  it  by  declaring  it  irrele- 
vant, or  by  a  sophistical  distinction." 

"  Do  you  keep  your  word,  and  give  up  the  reformers  and 
the  reformation  ? " 

"  You  have  not  made  me  a  Romanist." 
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"  I  have  not  attempted  to  do  that ;  I  have  simply  demanded 
of  you  a  reason  why  yon  are  a  Protestant." 

"  I  have  given  you  reasons  which  satisfy  me,  and  that  is 
enough.  Each  of  us  must  answer  for  himself,  and  not  for 
another." 

"  You  pledged  yourself ,  if  you  failed  to  convict  the  chnrch 
of  idolatry  ana  superstition,  to  give  up  the  Protestant  cause. 
Do  you  regard  yourself  as  having  made  out  your  case  ?  " 

"There  is  no  use  in  multiplying  words.  My  mind  is 
made  up." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  make  up  your  mind  without  rea- 
son." 

'•My  choice  is  made.  I  was  bom  a  Protestant;  I  have 
lived  a  Protestant ;  and  I  will  die  a  Protestant." 

"  If  you  choose  death,  you,  no  doubt,  can  have  it.  Al- 
mighty God  forces  no  man  to  enter  into  life." 

"  I  take  the  responsibility ;  and  nothing  shall  move  me." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  the  two  brothers  sep- 
arated. John  entered  a  religious  house,  where  he  resides, 
devoting  himself  wliolly  to  religion  ;  James  remains  the  min- 
ister of  his  congregation.  He  has  recently  married  a^in, 
and  he  appears  to  nave  forgotten  his  domestic  afflictions. 
He  continues  at  the  head  of  the  "  Protestant  League,"  is 
louder  than  ever  in  praise  of  the  reformers  and  the  glorious 
reformation,  and  more  violent  than  ever  in  his  denunciations 
of  Catholics  and  Catholicity.  Humanly  speaking,  there  is 
no  hope  of  his  conversion.  It  is  to  be  feared  tliat  James 
Mil  wood  is  the  type  of  a  large  class  of  Protestant  ministers. 
I  would  judge  no  individual,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  no- 
tion many  people  have  that  Protestants  are  generally  in  good 
faith,  and  ready  to  embrace  the  truth,  if  presented  to  them, 
rests  on  no  adequate  authority.  So  far  as  I  have  known 
Protestants,  they  are  ready  to  say,  as  said  a  Protestant  min- 
ister to  me  the  other  day,  "  I  would  rather  be  damned  than 
be  a  Catholic" 
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^romBroxaMHi'aQuvterij  Review  (or  October,  18411 

Th8  periodical  iiere  introduced  to  our  readers  is  a  quar- 
terly review,  somewiiat  lar^r  than  our  own,  published  at 
Andover,  MasBachnsettB,  and  "edited  by  B.  B.  Edwards  and 
Edwards  A.  Park,  Profeseors  in  AidovBr  Theological 
Seminary,  witli  the  fipeciol  co-operation  of  Dr.  Robinson  and 
Professor  Stuart,"  It  is  the  most  elaborate,  erudite,  and  au- 
thoritative organ  of  the  Puritan  or  Calvinistic  denomination 
of  Protestants  we  are  acquainted  with,  though  it  wants  the 
lively  aud  interesting  character  of  The  New  Englander,  an- 
other organ  of  the  same  denomination,  which  is  publishedat 
S^ew  Haven,  in  Connecticut.  It  is  able,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  Iieavy.  It  appears  to  be  made  up,  in  great  part,  from 
translations,  learniug,  and  ideas  from  tue  modern  rational- 
ists, supertiatnralista,  and  evangelicals  of  Germany,  and  its 
pages  bear  very  unequivocal  evidence  that  its  contributors 
have  made  considerable  proficiency  in  "High  Dutch." 

But  onr  present  coneera  is  not  with  the  journal,  but  with 
the  third  article  in  the  number  before  ns,  on  the  InteUecfvAit 
and  Moral  Infiuenoe  of  liomanigrn, — a  Dudleian  Lecture, 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  last  May,  by 
Professor  Edwards  A.  Piirk,  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Review  itself.  "We  have 
beard  Professor  Park  spoken  of  as  a  profound  thinker,  an 
able  reasoner,  and  an  eminent  scholar,  and  been  assured  that 
he  holdsahigh  rank  among  hia  brother  professors.  His  Lec- 
ture has  evidently  been  elaborated  with  great  care,  and,  con- 
sideiing  the  importance  of  the  question  it  discusses,  and  tlic 
distinguished  body  before  wliom  it  was  prepared  to  be  deliv- 
ered, we  may  reasonably  presume  it  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  he  is  able  t^  accomplish.  He  has  done  here,  probably, 
the  best  be  could.  If  so,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  itre- 
(inires  no  extraordinary  abilities  or  attamments  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  for 
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the  Lecture,  tliongii  it  makes  some  pretenBions  to  a  philo- 
sopliieal  appreciation  of  principles  ana  tendencies,  is  enanw!- 
terized  by  no  remarkable  depth  or  acuteoeBS  of  thon^bt,  forc« 
or  iuatness  of  reasoning,  extent,  variety,  or  accnracy  of  scbnl- 
arsLip,  novelty  of  view,  originality  of'^  illnstratioii,  clearness 
of  method,  precieioQ,  strengtii,  or  beanty  of  expression.  From 
a  comtnonptace  lecturer  against  "Popery  "  it  would  be  respect- 
able ;  but  we  are  not  aote  to  discover  in  it  any  thing  to  in- 
dicate the  distingnishcd  professor,  or  that  in  the  seminary  in 
which  its  author  can  be  a  distinguished  professor  there  pn^ 
vails  any  but  a  low  tone  of  thought  and  feeling. 

In  a  community  accnstomed  to  close,  vigorous,  and  jnst 
reasoning, — accustomed  to  demand  a  reason  before  believ- 
ing, and  not  to  believe  withont  a  tolerable  reason  for  be- 
lieving, and  in  which  the  real  principles  and  history  of 
Catholicity  were  passably  known, — ^this  Lecture  could  only 
excite  a  smile  at  the  author's  simplicity  or  temerity,  and 
would  deserve  and  receive  no  answer.  But,  unhappily,  onrs 
is  not  such  a  community.  Our  eniigkteiied  aomnmniiy  ha&A 
remarkable  facility  in  disbelieving  against  reason,  and  in  be- 
lieving withoui  re-oson.  It  will  believe  any  thing  against 
Catholicity,  on  the  bare  assertion  of  an  individual  whose 
oath,  in  a  case  involving  property  to  the  amount  of  five 
Uollara,  it  would  not  take, — and  not  believe  any  thing  in  its 
favor,  though  sustained  by  evidence  the  most  conclnsive. 
Conaeqiiently,  we  have  hoard  this  Lecture,  in  which  there 
is  nothmg  from  beginning  to  end  but  bare  assertion,  unsus- 
tained  by  the  least  fact  or  argument,  highly  eommendeil,  a« 
a  masterpiece  of  philosophical  investigation  and  of  l<^ical 
ailment, — a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  claims  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church;  and  one  of  our  editors,  a  most  malignant 
enemy  of  Catholicity,  goes  so  far  as  even  to  intimate  in  one 
of  his  papers,  that,  it  its  reasoning  should  be  fairly  met  and 
refuted,  lie  would  almost  or  quite  turn  "Romanist "  him- 
self. We  hope,  however,  in  this  the  editor  is  joking;  for 
we  sliould  be  sorry  to  gain  a  convert  on  each  easy  terms, — 
fearing  lie  would  hardly  be  worth  having,  and  that  he  vruold 
be  one  in  whom  the  word  would  soon  wither  away.  Never- 
theless, this  indicates  the  state  of  our  community,  and 
shows,  that,  however  intrinsically  undeserving  a  serious  re- 
ply the  Lecture  may  be.  it  yet,  under  existing  circumstances, 
requires  to  be  refuted,  so  far  lis  what  is  without  principle 
can  be  refuted. 

The  design  of  the  Lecture,  as  the  author  himself  tells  ni 
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{p.  452),  is  to  "  Bttenipt  to  sliow  that  the  eaitential  tenden- 
cies of  RomaniBm  [Catholicity]  are  injurious  to  tie  mind 
and  heart  of  man."  Its  desien  is  not  to  show,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  ChnrSi,  reference  being  had  to  the 
conduct  of  churchmen,  and  not  to  wliat  the  church  officially 
teaches  and  commandB,  there  has  been  much  evil, — ^nmny 
depravities  of  mind  and  heart,  justly  deplorable,  justly 
censurable, — but  that  ihe  essential  tendencies  of  Cutholici^ 
are  injurious ;  or  that  the  injurions  effects  the  author  thinks 
be  has  discovered  are  not  merely  accidents  of  the  system, 
growing  oat  of  tlie  ignorance  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
depravity  of  the  human  lieart,  against  whicli  the  church  al- 
ways struggled,  though  unable  at  once  to  overcome  them, 
— but  that  they  are  essential  in  her  very  nature,  uecessarily 
inseparable  from  her  very  existence  and  action.  In  proof 
of  this,  he  alleges  that  Catholicity,  1,  Discountenances  the 
investigatiou  of  first  principles;  2.  Checks  the  instiuctive 
longings  of  the  soul  for  progress  in  the  science  of  divine 
things  ;  3.  Exalts  the  traditions  of  antiquity  above  our  own 
perceptions  of  truth,  and  degrades  the  mind  by  communion 
witJi  triflere ;  4.  Authorizes  a  worship  which  presents  a  low 
standard  of  thought  and  feeling;  5.  Is  deficient  in  candor, 
in  truth,  and  in  eminent  philosophers  and  preachers ;  6. 
Holds  doctrines  whicli  have  a  pecuJiar  tendency  to  be  per- 
verted ;  7.  Adopts  mystical  machinery,  or  asserts  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  saci-ainents  is  ac  opere  ojierato ;  8.  Has  a 
tendency  to  separate  religion  from  good  moruls,  or  under- 
values morality  as  distinct  from  religion,  and  thus  gives  a 
false  idea  of  religion  itself;  9.  Is  austere ;  10,  Engenders 
an  exclnsive  and  persecuting  spirit ;  11.  Fonnds  religion  on 
faith  instead  of  reason ;  12.  Is  fascinating  to  all  passes ; 
and.  13.  Is  peculiarly  injurious  to  a  republic. 

Here  is  a  formidaole  list  of  charges,  and  some  of  them 
nither  queer  ones  to  come  from  a  theological  professor,  who 
bimself^has  a  fixed  creed,  and  is  a  professor  in  aseminary  in 
which  the  professors  are  obliged  to  suhscribe  to  a  creed  im- 
posed, not  by  the  church  even,  bat  by  tlie  lay-founders  of 
tlie  professorships,  and  to  renew  their  subscriptions  every 
five  years.  But  this  is  of  small  moment.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  Catholic  reader  at  a  glance,  that  the  professor  procee<& 
throughout  on  what  logicians  call  a  petitio  prinoipii,  or 
begging  the  question.  Set  aside  all  those  cliarges  which 
are  false  in  fact,  and  those  which  can  be  urged  only  by  an 
aobeliever,  take  only  those  which  have  some  foundation  in 
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tmtli,  and  not  one  of  tliem  is  or  can  be  injarioaa  to  the 
mind,  if  the  clmrch  be  what  she  claims  fo  be.  They  could 
be  injurious  only  in  case  the  cliiirch  were  a  hninau  institu- 
tion, fiillible,  iind  unable  to  teach  with  authority,  TVheu, 
therefore,  he  assumes  them  to  be  injurious,  he  aseames  titat 
the  church  is  a  mere  human  inatitntion,  which  we  do  not 

{'rant  him,  and  which  is  the  very  point  he  should  first  eetab- 
isli. 

Moreover,  before  proceeding  to  the  direct  consideration 
of  these  charges,  wc  must  demand  of  the  professor,  by  what 
authority  he  determines  what  is  injurious  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man.  He  says  the  tendencies  of  the  church  am 
injuHoiiB.  We  deny  his  assumption;  for  the  church  is 
infallible,  and  her  teachings  and  commands  are  the  infallible 
standard  of  what  is  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  good  or 
evil,  and  therefore  her  tendencies  cannot  bo  injnrioos. 
Prove,  then,  the  clmrch  authorizes  what  you  allege  against 
her;  you  do  not  prove  to  us  that  she  is  in  fault,  but  roQ 
prove  to  us,  infallibly,  that  what  you  allege  is  not  evil,  trnt 
good.  But  the  professor  replies,  that  he  denies  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  cliureh,  and  adaucea  these  very  facts  to  prove 
'  that  she  is  not  infallible.  Very  good.  But  he  must  prove 
that  the  tendencies  he  alleges  are  false  and  injurious 
tendencies,  before  from  them  he  can  conclude  any  thing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  infallibility  of  the  chui'ch.  Now,  we 
demand  of  bira,  by  what  authority  he  pronounces  tliis  or 
that  tendency  injurious.  He  must  do  it  by  some  autliority 
or  by  no  authority.  If  by  no  authority,  then  he  has  n<> 
authority  for  what  he  says,  and  we  ait  under  no  obligation 
to  entertain  it.  If  by  some  aurhority,  that  authority  must 
be  fallible  or  infallible.  If  fallible,  it  will  not  answer  the 
purpose;  because  it  may  turn  out  that  he  calls  good  eril. 
It  cannot  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  church,  for,  at  best, 
it  is  only  a  fallible  authority  against  a  fallible  anthonCy, 
and,  for  aught  the  professor  can  say,  the  mistake  may  be  on 
his  side,  instead  of  being  on  the  side  of  the  church.  If 
infallible,  what  is  it? 

The  professor  says  (p.  451),  "  The  character  of  a  religion* 
Bvstem  may  be  known,  firet,  from  the  relation  of  its  priti* 
ciples  to  tlie  standard  of  reason  and  Scripture;  aecoadly, 
from  its  influence  on  the  soul  of  man."  The  second  melliod 
is  the  one  he  adopts.  The  character  of  Catholicity  may  be 
learned  by  its  influence  on  the  soul  of  man.  The  easentiat 
tendencies  of  Catholicity  are  injurious  to  the  soul.     From 
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this  lie  ooncliulea  agaiiiBt  th«  cliuroh.  We  grant  tlie  cliiirch 
mnst  be  bat],  if  lier  tendeneiee  are  injurious  to  the  aouJ.  But 
here  is  a  previous  question  to  be  disposed  of,  namely,  By 
what  aniliority  does  lie  pronounce  her  tendencies,  admitting 
even  that  they  are  what  he  alleges,  injurious  to  the  soull 
He  assumes  that  he  is  able  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  an  injury 
to  the  soul.  He  must  have,  then,  a  standard  by  whioli  ba 
detennines  what  is  good  or  evil  to  the  aonl.  Now,  what  is 
this  standard  ?  Suppose  he  declares  a  given  tendency 
injurious  to  the  soul,  and  the  church  declares  it  wholesome 
to  the  Bonl, — where  is  the  authority  to  determine  which  is 
right !  He  and  the  church  are  at  issue.  Wliich  are  we  to 
believe  ?  Professor  Park  against  the  church,  or  the  church 
ngainst  Professor  Park?  If  the  two  authorities  be  equal. 
there  can  be  no  decision.  If  one  is  paramount,  which  is  it  ? 
la  the  professor  fallible !  Then  his  authority  is  not  of  itself 
a  sufficient  motive  for  setting  hers  aside,  for  hers  is  only 
fallible,  and  is  probably,  at  worst,  as  good  as  his,  and  may  be 
better.  Is  he  mfallible,  and  is  it  impossible  for  him  to  err 
in  his  judgment,  and  mistake  the  character  of  a  tendency  ? 
'T  so,  he  must  establish  this  infallibility  in  the  outset;  for 
_i.iB  not  a  self-evident  fact,  to  be  taken  for  granted.  We 
Binand,  then,  once  more  his  authority  for  pronouncing 
11  essential  tendency  of  the  church  injurious  to  the  soul. 

Will  the  professor  appeal  to  reason  J  The  appeal  is  good, 
if  reason  have  jurisdiction  in  the  case;  hut  we  deny  that 
reason  has  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  An  influence  may  be 
LBJnrious  to  the  soul,  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  only  a 
Utural  destiny  or  is  to  perish  with  the  body, — and  not  Ixs 
tajnrions,  but  wholesome,  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul 
Mas  no  natural  destiny  and  is  to  live  for  ever.  Reason,  by 
nerown  light  alone,  lias  jurisdiction  only  in  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  natural  destiny  of  man,  for  she  cannot  go  out  of 
nature.  She  can  pronounce  concerning  good  or  evil  to 
the  soul,  if  its  destiny  be,  as  our  religion  teaches  us, 
not  natural,  but  supernatural,  only  as  she  borrows  her  light 
from  revelation.  The  good  of  tlie  soul  is  in  realizing  the 
end  for  which  it  was  made ;  the  injury  of  the  soul  is 
in  being  hindered  or  diverted  from  realizing  tliat  end. 
Before,  then,  you  can  say  any  particular  influence  is  in- 
jurious to  the  soul,  you  must  be  able  to  say  for  what  end 
'■  ml  was  made,  and  that  the  iuflucncc  in  question  tends 
Barity  to  divert  it  from  the  realization  of  that  end, — 
'  I,  which  yon  must  obtain,  if  you  obtain  them  at  all, 
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aot  from  reason,  but  from  supernatural  revelation.  There- 
fore, we  say,  reason  has  not  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  If^ 
then,  the  professor  summons  us,  on  this  question,  to  plead 
at  the  bar  of  reason,  we  shall  plead  want  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  court. 

But  may  we  not,  from  the  tendencies  of  a  religions  sys- 
tem, conclude  to  the  character  of  the  religious  system  itself  ? 
Yes,  if  you  are  able  to  determine  the  real  character  of  the 
tendencies  hy  an  authority  to  which  both  the  system  a^id  its 
tendencies  are  hound  to  answer^ — not  otherwise.  Here  is  the 
fact  the  professor  forgets.  He  assumes  to  judge  the  tenden- 
cies of  tne  church,  and  then  assumes  his  judgments  of  these 
tendencies  as  the  standard  by  which  to  try  the  church.  We 
call  upon  him  to  go  a  step  lurther  back,  and  establish  the 
validity  of  these  judgments,  by  showing  us  the  authority  on 
which  they  are  founded,  and  tnat  that  authority  is  sofiicient 
to  authorize  us  to  receive  them  as  infallible.  In  assuming 
them  as  the  standard  by  which  to  try  the  church,  he  forge£ 
that  the  church  denies  his  ability  to  form  valid  judgments  in 
the  premises,  and  therefore  that  he  must  begin  by  showing 
that  he  can,  and  showing  it,  too,  by  an  authority  which  the 
church,  as  well  as  he,  must  acknowledge  to  be  ultimate.  Till 
he  does  this,  his  judgment  of  what  is  or  is  not  an  injurious 
tendency  is  of  no  authority,  and  his  conclusion  from  it  for  or 
against  the  church  is  deserving  of  no  attention ;  for  it  is  a 
mere  petitioprincipii.  This  is  a  fact  which  all  our  Prot- 
estant doctors  overlook,  and  which  proves  that  they  them- 
selves have  made  less  proficiency  in  the  investigation  of  first 
principles,  at  least  of  logic,  than  they  flatter  themselves. 

Win  the  professor  fall  back  now  on  his  first-named  meth- 
od ;  namely,  the  principles  of  reason  and  Scripture  ?  Not  on 
reason  alone,  for  we  have  just  precluded  him  from  that.  On 
roason  a?id  Scripture  ?  AVell ;  will  he  fall  back  on  them  as 
the  court,  or  as  the  law  which  is  to  govern  the  decisions  of 
the  court  ?  Not  as  the  court,  for  they  are  not  a  court,  and 
cannot  be,  any  more  than  the  statute-book  is,  or  can  be,  a 
court.  Then  as  tlie  law  'i  Yery  good.  But  the  law  author- 
itatively declared,  or  declared  without  authority?  Without 
authority  i  Then  we  deny  it  to  be  law.  With  authority  ? 
Then  what  authority?  The  authority  of  reason?  Then, 
wliose  reason?  Yours  or  ours?  Not  ours;  for,  if  so,  we 
should  be  both  defendant  and  judge  of  the  law ;  and  to  this 
you  cannot  be  required  to  assent.  Not  yours ;  for,  if  so,  you 
would  be  both  plaintiff  and  judge  of  the  law ;  and  to  this  we 
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cannot  be  required  to  assent.  Whose  reason,  tlient  The 
reiison  of  tlie  court  ?  But  where  and  what  ia  the  Bourt,  if 
the  church  is  set  aside  'i 

Here  we  come  back  to  the  question  with  which  we  started, 
— On  what  authority  does  the  professor  assume  his  judg- 
ments of  the  tendencies  of  the  chnrch  to  be  valid  against 
here)  If  his  own,  lie  only  pits  his  infalhbility  against  hers, 
and  we  know  beforehand  that  he  is  not  infalhble.  If  he  says 
some  other  body,  he  only  pi-edicates  of  another  body  tlie  in- 
fallibility he  denies  to  her :  and  then  comes  up  the  question 
of  the  infallibility  of  that  other  body.  We  may  deny  it  as 
wo  do  his,  and  then  nothing  is  decided.  Infallible  authority 
there  must  he  somewhere,  or  there  is  no  dccinion  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  demand  of  the  professor,  what  and  where  is  this 
authority  i 

If  the  church  be  from  God,  and  infallible  in  her  teachings 
and  comniiinds,  we  know  that  none  of  her  essential  tenden- 
cies can  be  bad ;  for  her  teachings  and  commands  constitute 
the  rule  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil.  It  is  no  matter  what  you  prove  she  teaches  and  com- 
mands; for,  if  it  be  clear  that  she  teaches  and  commands  it, 
we  will  mamtain  that  it  is  true,  right,  and  good,  against  all 
gainsayers,  even  to  tlie  dungeon,  exile,  or  the  stake,  if  need 
be.  Nay,  you  are  precluded  from  calling  it  false,  wrong,  or 
injurious ;  and  if  you  bo  call  it,  you  arraign  Almighty  God 
himself,  and  charge  him  blasphemously  with  falsehood  and 
evil.  It  matters  nothing  in  this  case,  that  her  teachings  mn 
athwart  your  prejudices,  or  that  her  commands  shock  your 
seusiblhties ;  for  her  authority  is  higher,  more  ultimate,  than 
yonrs.  What  more  contrary  to  our  ordinary  notions  of  jua- 
tice  and  humanity  than  the  command  given  to  the  Israel- 
ites, through  ^foi^es,  to  connuer  and  possess  the  laud  of  Ca- 
uaan,  and  to  extirpate  by  the  sword  ita  inhabitants, — men, 
women,  and  children  1  Yet  the  Israelites  were  justifiable 
in  obeying  it, — ^nay,  were  bound  to  obey  it ;  for  it  was  the 
express  command  of  Gk>d,  and  the  commands  of  God  consti- 
tute right  and  create  obligation.  Yet,  without  such  com- 
mand clearly  given,  the  Israelites  wjuld  not  have  been  jus- 
tified in  doing  what  they  did.  So,  many  things  tlie  church 
commands  would  not  be  right  or  oblijiatory,  if  commanded 
by  any  other  body, — as  the  execution  of  a  criminal  is  an  act 
I  ot  justice,  if  commanded  by  the  sovereign  authoritVj  but  a 
nnrder,  if  done  without  such  authority.  This  is  all  clear  and 
mdcniable,  if  you  concede  the  church  to  be  from  God,  to  be 
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authorized  by  Mm  to  speak  in  his  name. — or,  rather,  if  the 
be  as  she  cinims,  and  as  all  Catholics  believe,  the  orgian 
through  which  he  hiiueelf  speaks,  teaches,  and  governs.  If 
tliis  be  coneoded,  you  have  notlong  to  do  but  to  submit,  re- 
ceive the  command,  and  obey  it,  on  peril  of  relrellion  agumt 
God  and  your  own  damnatioii. 

Now,  this  conceded,  as  it  must  be,  tiie  professor,  before 
going  into  the  investigation  of  the  essential  tendencies  of  the 
church,  must  deny  the  authority  of  the  church ;  for,  till  the 
authority  of  the  church  isset  aside,  the  character  of  lier  tead- 
eocies  is  not  an  open  question.  In  concluding  from  the 
chaiacter  of  the  tendencies  to  the  authority  of  the  cliurch, 
he  is  guilty,  as  we  have  said  of  a,  pettiio  principii.  Thus,— 

This  is  an  essential  tendeiicy  of  tlie  diurch ;  out  this  tend- 
ency is  injurious,  therefore  the  church  is  injurious.  But, 
if  injurious,  she  cannot  be  from  God,  and  infallihle.  There- 
fore, the  church  is  not  from  God,  and  infallible. 

Bnt  to  tliis  we  reply,  by  denjhig  the  minor ;  no  essential 
tendency  of  the  church  can  be  injurious,  because  the  chnreh 
is  from  God,  and  infallible ;  but  this  isan  essential  tendeaey 
of  the  church ;  therefore,  this  tendency  is  not  injurious. 

Now,  the  professor,  it  will  be  seen,  in  his  minor  begs  the 
question  in  dispute.  In  it  he  does  not  disprove  our  major, 
but  simply  assumes  it  to  be  false;  and  if  he  concedes  onr 
major,  his  minor  cannot  possibly  be  true.  He  must,  then, 
disprove  our  major,  that  is,  the  infallibiHtj  of  the  church, 
before  he  can  proceed  to  the  proof  of  his  minor.  We  snp- 
pose  the  professor  is  well  enough  acquainted  with  logic  to 
understand  this;  if  so,  he  will  see  the  question  between  him 
and  us  cannot  turn  on  the  character  of  the  tendencies  of  thi- 
church,  but  must  turn  on  the  authority  and  infallibilitv  of 
the  church ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  only  question  there  is  or 
can  be  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  ;  for  the  infallibil- 
ity of  the  church  closes  all  debate  on  the  other  questions 
tliey  may  raise.  The  debate  is  all  in  the  question,  Is  the 
church  from  God,  thu  orgim  through  which  he  himself  teadi- 
GS  and  governs  ?  If  yes,  all  is  settled.  If  no,  all  remains  tN 
etatu  quo,  and  tiie  Protestants  mnst  show  us  some  such  or- 
gan, or  we  mnst  grope  our  way  along  in  the  darkness  as  well 
as  we  can,  by  the  feeble  ray  of  reason,  which  only  serves  to 
make  the  darkness  visible.  Doubtless,  the  cliurch  must  trb- 
dicate  her  own  claims,  and  prove,  by  sufficient  evidence,  that 
she  is  the  organ  of  the  divine  Word ;  for  the  law  does  not 
bind  till  sufficiently  proinulgatod,  tliat  is,  so  promulgated 
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bj  tiie  prudeut  exereiee  of  reason  there  can  be  no  nn- 
iiiiity  as  to  wliat  it  is.     But  this  bIi«  (!oea,  and  we  are 
to  sbow  that  ehe  doee  it,  whenever  the  question  shall 
riy  raised. 

having  made  tliese  observations  by  way  of  protest 
it  the  method  of  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called, 
lich  the  professor  pursues,  and  in  order  to  sliow  that  he 
merely  boj^  tlie  yucstioa,  we  proeeud  lo  the  direct  consid- 
eration of  his  list  of  charges.  We,  of  course,  within  our  lim- 
ited space,  cannot  consider  them  atso  great  alength  as  might 
be  desirable,  aud  must  content  ourselves  with  brief  rephes ; 
but  we  will  endeavour  to  make  them,  if  brief,  conclusive. 

1.  Catholicity  is  injurious  to  the  mind,  because  it  "dis- 
conntenances  the  investigation  of  firat  principles." — 'p.  iSS. 
If  tills  means,  that  Catholicity  discountenances  the  investi- 
gation of  first  principles  of  science,  in  so  for  as  they  come 
within  the  legitimata  province  of  Bcienee,  "'6  deny  the  as- 
irtion ;  for  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  principles  or 
'atory  of  the  cliurch  knows  that  it  is  not  true.  If  it  moan, 
lat  Catholicitv  discountenances  the  investigation  of  first 
"principles,  as  principles  or  articles  of  faith,  ao  far  as  to  aseei^ 
tuin  what  they  are,  and  the  extrinsic  motives  of  receiving 
them  as  principles  or  articles  of  faith,  we  also  deny  the  as- 
sertion. If  it  be  meant,  simply,  that  the  church  disconnte 
nances  the  investigation  of  the  principles  or  articles  of  faith, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  intrinsic  truth,  we  ad- 
roit the  charge,  but  deny  that  it  is  injurious ;  and  further- 
more allege,  that,  if  it  be  an  injury  to  the  mind,  it  is  an 
injury  which  must  be  objected  not  to  Catholicity  alone,  but 
to  all  divine  revelation,  to  be  received  as  autliority ;  and 
therefore  an  objection  to  which  the  professor,  unless  he  ie 
intidel,  is  himself  as  obnoxious  as  the  Catholic. 
The  articles  of  faith  are  received  on  the  authority  of  God 
ivealing  them,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  first  principles ;  this 
'e  admit  and  contend.  But  the  question,  whether  God  has 
■evealed  them  or  not,  is  open  to  investigation.  Here  Cath- 
olicity discountenances  no  investigation  of  first  principles. 
The  question,  whether  they  are  intrinsically  true  or  not,  is 
%0t  an  open  question ;  because,  1.  The  articles  of  faith 
mysteries,  and  their  intrinsic  truth  lies  out  of  the 
je  of  investigation ;  and  because,  2.  If  they  are  re- 
'ealed  by  God  himself,  there  can  be  no  question  of  tlieir  in- 
trinsic truth ;  for  God  cannot  reveal  what  is  not  intrinsically 
.true,  since  he  isprlma  Veritas  m  emfii^o,  in  oognoecendo, 
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etin  dioendo.  Once  aecertained  ta  be  articles  of  faitlt.  that 
is,  God'e  word, — and  if  not  God's  word,  they  are  not  articles 
of  faith, — tLey  of  course  cease  to  be  subjects  of  investifratioa, 
and  are  to  be  taken  as  first  principles,  as  primitive  ^o^  from 
which  we  are  to  reason,  and  to  whicli  we  are  to  conform  in 
our  reasoning,  as  the  geometrician  must  reason  from,  and 
conform  to,  the  asioms  and  dtifiiiitions  of  liis  science.  But 
this  we  deny  to  be  an  injury  to  the  mind. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  an  m  jnry  to  the  mind  that  does  not  de- 
prive it  of  some  one  or  more  of  Its  natural  rights.  Bot  over 
the  articles  of  faith  reason  has  no  natural  rights,  never  had 
any,  never  can  have  any ;  because  they  lie  out  of  her  prov- 
ince, and  belong  to  the  supernatnral,  where  her  authority 
does  not  extend.  In  denying  her  the  right  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  these,  we  do  not  restrict  her  rights,  nor  In  any 
sense  abridge  her  domain  or  lier  authority.  She  is  left  in 
possession  of  all  her  territory  and  of  all  her  original  sover^ 
eignty. 

2.  The  articles  of  faith  are  not  taken  from  the  dominioiia 
of  reason,  bnt  they  are  certain  grants  made  gratuitonsly  to 
her,  extending,  instead  of  abridgmg,  her  autliority,  and  there- 
fore serve,  instead  of  injuring  her.  By  their  means,  slie  can 
extend  her  authority  over  an  immense  region,  where  without 
them  she  could  have  no  authority  at  all.  They  enlarge  her 
power,  and  therefore  cannot  injnre  her.  They  furnish  her 
with  first  principles  for  the  science  of  theology,  without 
which  the  science  of  theology  could  not  exist/  Is  this  an  in- 
jury to  the  mind  !  Why  not  say  it  is  an  injury  to  the  mind 
to  have  first  principles  at  all  ?  Are  his  axioms  an  in  jnry  to  tlia 
geometrician  ?  Is  there  any  science  that  supplies  its  own  tir^t 
principles?  Is  it  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  oe  able  to  oulti- 
vatethe  science  of  theology }  But  as  the  science  cannot  exist 
without  these  articles  of  faith  as  first  principles,  and  as  it  can- 
not of  itself  furnish  its  first  principles,  since  no  science  sup- 
plies its  own  first  principles,  how  say  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
mind  to  have  them  furnished } 

But  admitting  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  be  de- 
barred from  investigating  first  principles,  that  is,  from  in- 
vestigating the  intrinsic  truth  of  God's  word,  and  ascertain- 
ing whether  God  speaks  the  truth  or  not,  it  is  an  injury  which 
is  done,  not  by  Catholicity  alone,  but  by  every  system 
which  admits  divine  revelation  at  all.  ii  we  admit  di- 
vine revelation  at  all,  we  must  admit  it  as  altimate  on  all 
matters  which  it  covers.     No  matter  in  what  symbol  that 
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rrelation  Is  to  be  found, — in  the  ilecrees  and  cations  of 
)  church,  in  the  Apostlee',  the  Nicene,  or  the.  Athaoii- 
i  Creed,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  Thirtj- 
nine  Articles,  the  Augsburg,  Helvetic,  or  Westmineter  Con- 
fesston,  the  Five  Points  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  or  tlie  New  England  Primer, — if  admitted  to  be 
divine  rcvelution,  it  is  linal,  held  to  be  iufullible,  and  no  in- 
vestigation into  ite  truth  can  be  permitted ;  for  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  go  behind  the  word  of  God,  and  ask  if  the  wora  be 
true,  liince  that  would  be  asking,  Does  God  tell  the  truth  i — 
tt  nnestion  no  one  can  ask  without  blaspheraj".  The  professor, 
if  lie  admits  divine  revelation  at  all,  condemns  himself  if  he 
brin^  this  as  a  charge  against  Catholicity,  and  must  contend 
that  not  Catholicity  only,  but  the  very  idea  of  divine  revela- 
tion to  be  received  in  any  ease  as  nifiraate  authority,  is  hiju- 
rious  to  the  mind  of  man.  If  his  objection,  then,  has  any  force, 
it  ie  only  in  the  month  of  an  infiael  that  it  has  it.  Is  it  on 
iniidel  ground  that  our  theological  pi-ofeesor  wishes  to  take 
his  stand  }  If  so,  let  him  avow  it,  and  perhaps  he  will  tind 
he  lias  a  question  to  settle  nearer  home, — unless  Andover 
The<ilogical  Seminary  is  prepared  to  put  down  Catholicity  at 
the  expense  of  Christianity  itself. 

But  the  real  gist  of  the  professor's  objection  wi^  suppose  to 

be,  that  such  is  the  state  of  the  qnestion  with  regard  to  the 

"yideuces  of  religion,  that  no  articles  of  faith  can  rightfully 

I  imposed  or  received  as  first  principles,     "  Our  Maker," 

J 'Says  (p.  452),  "intended  to  leave  the  evidences  of  relig- 

1  such  as to  sharpen  the  intellect.     He  desigticd 

invigorate  the  reason  ....  by  allowing  arguments  of 
I  weight  to  exist  in  favor  of  what  may  be  proved,  npon 
(  whole,  to  be  false,  and  in  opposition  to  what  may  be 

roved,  npon  the  whole,  to  be  true.  But  tlie  Romish  idea 
I  the  infallibility  of  thechnrch  is,  in  itself  and  in  its  results, 
_t  variance  with  the  nature  of  moral  reasoning,  and  ineom- 
^tetiblewith  a  due  regard  to  the  evidence  which  exists  for  and 
against  the  truth."  This  passage,  if  analyzed,  will  be  found 
to  contain  four  assumptions  :  1,  To  sharpen  the  intellect, 
iir.  what  is  the  same  tiling,  invigorate  the  reason,  is,  in  it- 
self considered,  a  good.  2.  That  the  mind  is  really  invig- 
orated, not  by  the  possession  of  truth,  but  by  the  search  after 
it  and  difficulty  ot  finding  it.     3.  That  arguments  of  real 

eight  may  exist  in  favor  of  falsehood  and  against  truth. 

ipa,  4-  That  faith  rests  on  moral  reasoning,  which  doee 
and  cannot,  exclude  uncertainty  as  to  its  truth  or  false- 
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IiDod.     The  first  three  are  evidently  fabe,  ami  t!ie  last  I'ega 
till'  queetion,  and  denies  the  possibility  of  faith. 

1.  The  cultivation  and  improvemeut  of  the  mind  in  the 
eervice  iind  for  the  sake  of  God  is  a  good,  bat  not  in  or  for 
the  saku  of  itself,  as  the  professor  aesames,  when  he  makus 
sharpening  the  intellect  or  invigorating  the  reason  an  end 
which  Almighty  God  himBctf  contemplates  in  adjusting  the 
evidences  of  religion.  God  is  good,  and  can  contemplate, 
in  what  he  does,  no  end,  as  an  end,  whicliis  not  good  lu  and 
for  the  sake  of  itself.  Such  must  be  sharpening  the  intel- 
lect, if  he  contemplates  it  as  an  end.  But  it  can  he  a  good 
only  on  condition  tliat  the  development  and  perfection  of  onr 
faculties  ia  in  itself  good,  and  this  can  be  good  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  development  and  perfection  of  our  faculties 
is  the  end  for  which  we  were  made  ;  which  ia  false.  That 
this  IB  a  good  cannot  be  sustained  from  the  Sacred  Script- 
nrea,  the  only  authority  beside  reason  to  which  the  professor 
can  appeal ;  for  thej  nowhere  assort  it,  bnt  the  contrary. 
They  are  not  the  acnte  in  intellect,  the  vigorous  in  reason, 
bnt  the  pare  in  heart,  who  shall  see  God.  The  Sacred  Script- 
ures never  commend  mere  sharpness  of  intellect,  mere  vigor 
of  reason  ;  for,  if  they  did,  they  would  commend,  by  impli- 
cation, Satan  himself,  who,  probably,  in  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect and  vigor  of  reason  is  an  over-match  for  even  our  able 
and  learned  professors  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
themselves.  The  Scriptures  do  not  commend  the  merely  in- 
tellectual, the  subtle  reasoners,— men  ever  disputing,  doubt- 
ing, learning,  never  able  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth, — but  the  simple,  the  docile,  who  with  meekness  and 
humility  receive  the  ingrafted  word,  and  obey  it  with  all 
fidelity  and  alacrity.  We  recommend  the  professor  to  read 
and  meditate  1  Cor.  i.  19-31.  If  he  will  do  so,  he  will,  per- 
haps, not  be  ambitious  of  repeating  this  Hret  assumption. 

2.  So  far  as  the  mind  is  really  improved,  invigorated,  in 
the  sense  in  which  to  sharpen  the  intellect,  or  invigorate  the 
reason,  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  good,  it  is  not  done  by  the  search 
after  truth  and  the  difficulty  of  tindingit,  but  by  the  posses- 
sion of  truth.  TrutJi  is  tlie  appi-opriate  food  of  the  mind ; 
and  as  well  say  the  body  is  sustained  and  invigorated  by  Uie 
search  after  food  and  the  difficulty  uf  finding  it,  instead  of 
eating  and  digesting  it,  as  say  that  the  mind  is  invigorated 
by  the  search  after  truth  ahd  the  difficulty  of  finding  it,  and 
uot  by  possessing  it.  The  mind  does  not  suffer  in  presence 
of  truth,  but  in  its  absence, — in  the  darkuoss  of  doubt,  and 
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iLe  ]iell  of  falsehood.  There  it  loses  itB  vigor,  its  acnteneea, 
becomes  enslaved,  bound  band  and  foot.  It  is  the  truth 
that  lilierateB  it,~—feriia-t  liherahit  voa, — that  restores  it  its 
strength,  eanctifieB  it,  and  Bectu'es  its  fi'ee  and  healthy  action. 

The  professor  reaeons  on  the  enppugition,  that  the  mind,  ae 
eooii  as  it  comes  into  poseession  of  truth,  loses  its  motive  to 
exertion,  relaxes  its  energy,  and  sinks  into  inanity  and  death. 
He  conclndea  from  what  is  nnquestionably  tlie  en^ct  o£  false 
doctrines  on  the  mind,  which  it  is  compelled  by  autliority  to 
embrace,  and  forbidden  to  examine,  to  the  edect  of  truth. 
Ent  his  conclusion  is  evidently  false ;  for  truth  hua  a  vivify- 
ing, Htrengthcning,  and  sanctifying  influence  on  the  mind 
that  receives  it ;  or  else  how  sad  must  be  the  condition  of  the 
saints  in  heaven,  who  are  to  see  the  truth  as  it  is,  in  itself, 
and  spend  an  eternity  in  its  immediate  posseasion  and  con- 
tempiiit.ion  I  The  professor  probably  forgot  himself,  when 
he  undertook  to  show  that  doubt,  nncertainty,  and  falsehood 
were  more  beneficial  to  the  mind  than  truth ;  or  rather,  he 
chose  to  ansome  principles  on  wtuch  it  would  be  easy  to  over- 
throw Catholicity  and  defend  Protestantism.  When  a  man 
has  the  making  of  his  own  first  principles,  he  must  be  an 
unskilful  worliman  indued,  not  to  make  them  to  suit  liis  pur- 
pose. 

3.  Argimients  of  re<d  weight  are  solid  arguments,  founded 
in  truth,  therefore  true ;  for'what  is  not  true  is  not  real.  The 
professor's  third  assumption  is,  then,  that  truth  may  exist  in 
favor  of  falseliood,  and  against  tnith  ;  for  he  says  arguments 
of  real  weight  exist  in  favor  of  falsehood  and  against  truth  ! 
This  looks  very  much  like  contradicting  the  firet  principle  of 
all  philosophy,  namely,  the  same  tiling  cannot  both  be  and 
not  be,— palled,  by  metaphysicians,  thejprinciph  nf  cont/ra- 
(fiction.  Did  our  professor  make  his  tiieology  before  his 
philosophy  ?  He  must  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  raise  a  sus- 
picion that  even  Protestantism  does  not  exert  a  remarkably 
wholesome  influence  in  sharpening  the  intellect  and  invig- 
orating tlie  reajson. 

i.  The  fourth  assumption  of  tJic  professor  is,  1.  Apetitio 
principii;  for  it  asserts  that  the  evidence  for  and  against 
the  tmth  is  eucli  that  tlie  articles  of  faith  cannot  bo  aflinned 
with  infallible  certainty,  that  is,  so  as  to  preclude  all  room 
for  doubt  wliethei'  they  are  tJie  word  of  God  or  not.  But 
this  the  church  denies ;  for  she  alleges  tbey  can  be  so  af- 
firmed, and  that  she  bo  affirms  them.  We  have  here  merely 
the  professor  against  the  clmrcli,  and  the  cliureh  against  the 
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professor ;  and  our  old  question  comes  up,  Which  are  we  to 
oelieve  i 

But,  2.  There  is  an  asauinption  here  that  the  articles  of 
faith  are  exposed  to  uncertainty.  But,  if  so,  they  cannot  be 
articles  of  faith  ;  for  faith  is  not  compatibie  with  uocertain- 
tr,  since  the  property  of  failh  is  to  exclude  all  uncertainty. 
Admit  the  professor's  assumption,  tlten,  and  it  excludes  faith. 
Ris  objection  to  the  church,  then,  is  that  she  asserts  the  pos- 
sibility of  faith.  Is  tliis  tlit;  objection  of  a  believer  in  divine 
revelation,  or  of  an  unbeliever'f  Does  the  professor  mean 
to  deny  the  posfiibility  of  faith  in  the  word  of  God?  If  so, 
his  ob]ection  lies  against  all  who  contend  for  faith  in  God's 
word,  no  lees  than  against  Catholicity,  The  professor  should 
beware  what  arguments  he  uses,  lest  he  tind  himself  in  tlie 
•condition  of  Sir  Hudibras,  who^  gun, 


Again,  the  professor's  reasoning  is  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  faith  ixtsts  on  moral  reasoning,  and  tliat  moral  rea- 
soning does]not  exclude  all  niicertainty.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
faith  rests,  not  on  moral  reasoning,  but  on  the  veracity  of 
God.  God  has  said  ;  therefore  we  believe.  In  the  eecond 
place,  the  authority  on  which  we  take  the  word  to  ho  the 
word  of  God  does  not  rest  on  moral  reasoning,  but  also  on 
the  veracity  of  God.  Tlie  church  declares  it  to  be  the  word 
of  God  ;  therefore  we  believe  it  to  l>e  the  word  of  God.  God 
has  commissioned  the  church  in  his  name,  and  promised  to 
speak  in  her  speech  ;  therefore  we  believe  the  church.  The 
&ct,  that  God  has  so  commissioned  tiie  church  and  given  thin 
promise  is  the  only  question  to  be  settled  by  mora!  reasoning ; 
and  here  moral  reasoning  may  give  as  high  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  we  have  of  our  own  personal  existence  or  identity,  as 
we  proved  in  our  essay  on  7'ne  Church  againgl  No-Church,* 
and  are  ready  to  prove  again,  when  properly  called  upon. 
Therefore,  we  may  be  as  certain  what  the  chureb  propounds 
to  us  is  true,  as  we  can  be  tliat  God  cannot  lie,  or  as  we  are 
of  ourowu  existence  or  identity.  Deny  this,  and  you  deny 
the  possibility  of  faith ;  for  faith  is  not  a  balancing  of  prolta- 
biUties,  and  the  conclusion  that  upon  the  whole,  all  things 
considered,  this  is  moat  probable,  most  likely  to  be  true, 
therefore  we  thij^  it  is  true,  though  of  that  we  are  not  quit* 
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in ;  for  if  it  be  not  absolute  certainty,  a  certninty  which 

B  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  it  is  not  faith,  as  we 

i  by  tho  definition  of  faitli  itself.     The  whole  question, 

9ien,  resolvea  itself  into  this : — Is  the  evidence  which  exists 

br  and  against  the  trnth  such  as  to  warrant  faith  i     If  you 

y  yes,  your  objection  falls  to  the  ground  ;if  you  say  no,  you 

[•  an  nnbeliever,  and  therefore  have  a  quiirrel  to  settle  nut 

only   with  us.  but  with  all  who  profess  to  have  faith  in 

Christianity  as  the  word  of  God. 

Lastly,  tht!  nrofessor  speaks  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  the  idea 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  church  encourages.  Eneour^ea 
in  what  or  in  whom  i  In  the  ohureh !  If  she  be  infallible, 
she  has  the  riglit  to  speak  with  dogmatic  authority,  and  you 
must  set  aside  her  infallibility,  before  you  can  bnng  that  as 
n  objection  to  her.  In  individual  Catliolics !  We  deny  the 
assertion.  For,  in  admitting  the  infallibility  of  tliechurch, 
they  necesiMirily  deny  to  themselves  the  right  or  even  the 
"  ^'  jposition  to  dogmatize.  IIow  can  we  dogmatize,  when  we 
i  bound  to  take  oiir  faith  from  the  church,  when  we  con- 
-is  botli  her  right  and  her  ability,  and  her  exclusive  right 
*»nd  ability,  to  propound  the  faith,  and  find  our  merit  in 
oljedience  to  her  i  If  any  thing  does  or  can  check  the  spirit 
of  dogmatism  in  individuals,  it  is  this.  The  chai'ge  against 
^^^  Protestantism  of  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  m  in- 
^^^Kiividuals  would  come  with  much  more  grace  and  truth  from 
^^^^■8 ;  for  the  very  nature  of  Protestantism — smce  it  has  no  nlti- 
^^^Koatc  authority  ^m  which  all  are  bouud  to  take  their  faith, 
^^^Htid  since  it  proclaims  the  principle  of  private  interpretation 
^^^^^is  to  encourage  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to 
^^^■ogmatize,  to  say,  "  This  is  the  word  of  God,  and  you  iriust 
^^^^elieve  this  or  be  damned ;  no,  that  is  n't  the  word  of  God, 
f  this  is  the  word  of  God  ;  believe  what  I  say  is  the  word  of 

God,  or  you  'II  be  damned."  This  Is  the  spirit  of  dogma- 
tism, and  the  history  of  Protestantism  is  little  else  than  a 
history  of  this  spint,  and  ite  deplorable  effects.  The  pro- 
fessor knowd  this,  and,  if  he  nnderstandci  any  thing  of  the 
relation  of  causes  and  effects,  he  knows  wiiereforeit  is  so,  and 
wherefore  there  cannot  be,  and  never  is,  any  spirit  of  dogma- 
tism among  Catholics.  The  Catholic  never  dogmatizes  ;  ha 
but  teaches  what  he  is  commanded  by  his  church  to  teach ; 
and  you  will  rarely,  if  ever,  fiud  a  Catholic  writer,  who  lays 
^downa  proposition,  without  attempting,  at  least,  to  sustain 
■jt  by  competent  authority  or  appropriate  evidence.  "  Catho- 
e  theologians  compare,    says  the  profesBi>r  (p.  543),  "the 
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evidences  for  their  theology  to  those  for  their  persona]  exist- 
ence aod  identky."  If  he  means  t)ieologj,  as  he  says,  litis 
is  false,  utterly  false ;  for  no  Catholic  theologian  pretends 
this,  since  every  purely  theological  question  ib  open  to  dm- 
cassion.  If  he  menuB  jaiCh,  when  he  says  theology,  we  aek 
the  professor  if  he  is  prepared  to  maintain  the  negative  of 
what  he  condemns, — that  the  certainty  afforded  by  the  evi- 
dences there  are  for  the  word  of  God  is  a  less  decree  of  cer- 
tainty than  that  we  have  of  our  own  existencp  and  identitr  i 
What  the  professor  aays,  on  the  same  page,  ahont  "ttie 
deadness  and  corruption  which  come  from  an  unthinkiiiff 
reception  of  a  human  creed,"  we  cheerf'illy  acvede  to,  aaa 
could  find  in  the  histoiy  of  onr  beloved  New  England  muoh 
to  confirm  it ;  but  who  told  him  the  creed  erijoined  by  the 
Catholic Chnich is  a  Auman  creed?  Does  he  not  see  that 
he  begs  the  question  t  A  hnmanJy  imposed  creed,  we 
admit,  ia  destructive ;  a  divinely  impusea  creed  is  not  de- 
Btmctive,  but  wholesome,  and  essential  to  the  !ife  of  faith 
Does  the  professor  suppose  we  do  not  condemn  all  man-made 
and  man-imposed  creeds  as  much  as  he  does,  ay,  and  more 
too  ?  Does  ne  not  know  that  we  strenuously  maintain  that 
nothing  but  God's  worii  is  or  can  be  an  aitiele  of  faith  ?  We 
will  spare  him  all  necessity  of  reasonmg  against  Auman 
creeds.  Show  us  our  creed  is  imposed  by  human  authority, 
and  it  suflices ;  we  abandon  it  at  once.  &nt  no  begging  of 
the  question.  You  are  trying  to  prove  onr  religion  ia^oetile 
to  the  mind  ;  be  sure,  then,  you  vindicate  the  wholesome 
effects  of  youp  own,  by  reasoning  cleaily,  honestly,  and 
justly. 

II.  The  second  allegation  is,  that  Ciitholicity  "  checks  the 
instinctive  longings  of  the  soul  for  progress  in  the  science 
of  divine  things."  "The  spirit  of  the  reformation  is  that 
of  improvement ;  the  principle  of  the  Romanists  is  that  of 
hyper-conservatism." — p.  453.  We  thank  tlie  professor  for 
this.  Wc  have  hitherto  heard  it  uiged  that  the  fault  of 
Rome  was  that  of  departing  from  the  faitJi,  corrnptJng  it 
by  her  innovations,  anopting  new  articles  of  faith,  new  sac-  ■ 
raments,  and  imposing  new  conditions  of  salvation,  unknown 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity ;  and  that  the  glory  of 
the  reformers  was  not  in  attempting  improvements  in  the 
Christian  system,  in  undertaking  to  perfect  what  Almighty 
God  had  left  incomplete,  but  in  reviving  primitive  faith  and 
worsliip,  which  had  l>een  lost  through  the  nanrping  and  in- 
novating spirit  of  Uotne.     Sure  are  we  that  we  nave  read 
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in  Lutfier,  in  Calvin,  in  Ziiingli,  in  ilelanctbon,  in 
•lamp  ad  ins,  in  Bucer,  in  Beza,  in  all  the  fathers  of  the 
i-mation  wliose  writings  we  have  chiincud  to  look  over, 
id  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  hare  stiimbluJ  upon  &  sin- 
e  passage,  in  any  one  of  them,  that  even  intimates  that 
le  sin  of  Rome  was  tliat  of  nostility  to  progress  in  the  sci- 
ence of  divine  tliinjp.     Even  in  later  times,  when  we  read 
in  Owen,  and  Robinson,  and  others,  passages  which  nrge  a 
progress  on  Luther  and  Calvin,  it  is  always  a  progress  in  res- 
toration, or,  as  the  militia  captain  has  it,  an ''  advance  back- 
'ards,"  a  progress  m  throwing  off  more  and  more  of  Baby- 
>nisb  error  and  corruption,  and  recovering  more  and  more 
lof  the  primitive  trath  long  hidden  beneath  the  rubbish  of 
Kome.     Sure,  we  had  seen  it  written,  as  it  were,  over  the 
entrance  of  every  Protestant  conventicle,  "pKunTrvEOHRis- 
TiANrrv  DESTOBED  HERE."     But  HOW  It  seems  that  the  sin  of 
Rome  is  hyperconservatism,  that  she  has  too  scrupulonsly 
adhered  to  primitive  nsage,  and  too  Bcrapulously  preserved 
the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  lier  charge  fi'om  all  alterar 
tion,  from  all  the  attempts  of  the  innovators.     So,  on  tiie 
anthority  of  Professor  Park,  a  child  of  the  reformation, 
glorj-ing  in  his  parentage,  we  mnsl  say  the  reformers  hed  ; 
said  one  thing  and  meant  another ;  that,  instead  of  restorers, 
they  were  innovators.     It  would  be  indecorous  for  ns  to 
mtradict  the  professor  on  this  point,  on  which  his  autbor- 
?■  is  so  much  better  than  onrs.     We  presume  hira  to  be 
irrect,  and  that  the  reformers  were,  as  Catholics  have  al- 
lys  alleged,  mere  innovators,  men  who  could  no  longer 
Submit  to  primitive  usage  and  worship,  but  wislied  to  ira- 
'  rove  them,  and  to  recast  the  Gospel  in  their  own  imnge. 
jperconaerratiam  I     We  thank  thee.  Professor  Park,  for 
the  word,  and  trust  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  Roman  cor- 
ruptioDS,  innovations,  and  departures  from  the  faith.     The 
Komisb  principle  is  that  of  hyperconservatism ;  the  spirit 
reformation  is  that  of  improvement,  that  is,  of  change, 
innovation, — for  only  by  change  and  innovation  is  im- 
ivement  eUected.     Was  the  professor  prudent  in  saying 
i,  and  was  he  not  in  saying  it  thinkmg  rather  of  the 
imands  of  Cambridge  than  of  the  pretensions  of    An- 
ivert 

But  let  ue  look  the  objection  in  the  face.  Catholicity 
'  the  instinctive  longings  of  the  sottl  for  progress, 
a  in  what )  in  what  sense  ?  and  by  what  agency  ?  The 
ifessor  either  admits  that  Almighty  God  has  made  us  a 
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revelation  of  truth  to  be  received  on  the  divine  veracity,  or 
he  does  not.     If  lie  does  not,  he  is  what  all  the  world  call  an 
infidel,  and  his  quarrel,  as  we  have  said  or  intimated  more 
than  once  already,  is  not  with  ns  alone,  but  with  all  who 
profess  to  believe   in    divine   revelation  ;•  and,  moreover, 
if    he    denies    all    revelation,   he   gains    nothing   to    pro- 
gress, for  the  matters  covered   by  revelation   are  matters 
which  lie  out  of  the  range  of  natural  reason,  and  therefore 
reason,  however  free,  bold,  vigorous,  persevering,  can   of 
itself  make  no  progress  in  them.   If  he  admits  that  Almighty 
God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  he  must  believe  that  the  reve- 
lation is  perfect  or  imperfect,  that  is,  complete  or  incom- 
plete.    Ir  perfect,  it  requires  and  can  admit  of  no  progress : 
for  progress  is  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect,  and  is  not 
preaicable  of  what  is  already  perfect.     If  he  contends  that 
it  is  imperfect,  that  is,  that  Almighty  God  has  left  it  incom- 
plete, unfinished,  he  must  say  its  completion  is  to  be  effect- 
ed by  divine  agency  or  by  human  agency.     He  cannot  say 
it  is  to  be  effected  by  human  agency,  because  the  revelation 
is  not  only  of  things  of  God,  but  is  made  by  God  himself ; 
and  to  assume  that  man  can  make  it,  take  from  it,  or  add  to 
it,  is  to  deny  that  it  is  divine  revelation,  and  to  assert  that 
it  is  human  revelation.     Therefore,  even  admitting  the  reve- 
lation to  be  insufiicient,  incomplete,  unfinished,  man  can  do 
nothing  towards  completing,  finishing  it,  or  rendering  it 
less  insufficient.     There  is,  then,  no  room  in  divine  revela- 
tion for  the  instinr^^tive  longings  of  the  soul  for  progress  to 
express  themselves.     They  are  checked,  we  grant ;  not  by 
Catholicity,  hut  by  the  nature  of  things ;  because  the  pro- 
gress, if  progress  there  is  to  be,  depends  not  on  human  will 
and  effort,  but  on  the  divine  will  and  bounty.    We  are  taught 
in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  to  look  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  Jesus 
Cliri.st  as  tlic  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith;  and  it  de- 
ponds  wholly  on  God,  not  on  our  will  nor  on  our  merit, 
whether  God  shall  reveal  to  us  more  truth  or  not, — for  the 
simple  reason,  that  revelation  is  a  divine  act,  proceeding  sole- 
ly from  the  free  will  and  gratuitous  <i:race  of  God. 

There  can,  we  may  assume,  then,  be  no  progress  in  divine 
nnxdation,  as  the  object  of  faith,  effected  by  human  agency. 
Then  progress  here  is  not  a  thing  we  are  to  contemplate  or 
labor  for.  If  tliei*e  are  to  be  new  and  "  greater  Messiahs," 
as  the  ]^rogressists  and  transcendentalists  blasphemously 
dream,  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  raise  them  up,  anoint,  and  send 
them  forth,  but  to  God  alone.     This,  we  presume,  the  pro- 
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fessor  will  admit,  and  therefore  we  presume  it  is  not  pro- 
gress in  divine  revelation  tliat  he  contends  for.  In  wliat, 
then,  does  he  demand  progress  ?  In  the  extension  of  faith, 
and  its  more  thorougli  application  throughout  the  world  to 
the  government  of  the  lire  and  conduct  of  all  men?  But 
in  this  respect  the  church  checks  no  instinctive  longings  of 
the  heart  for  progress ;  for  here  she  commands  progress,  and, 
by  all  her  ministries  and  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  by  her  unremitted  efforts  against  all  nostile  influ- 
ences, is  constantly  struggling  to  effect  it.  If  this  is  what 
the  professor  means,  his  charge  against  Catholicity  is  false, 
— as  the  number  and  activity  of  Catholic  missionaries,  and 
the  general  zeal  of  Catliolics  to  spread  their  faith,  and  to 
bring  uU  men  to  it  and  under  its  influence,  may  abundantly 
prove. 

But  the  professor  says,  "  Progress  in  the  sckrice  of  divine 
things."  The  science  of  divine  things  is  not  faith,  but  the- 
ology, which,  from  conclusions  obtained  by  reason  from  the 
articles  of  faith  as  first  principles,  seeks  to  produce,  eluci- 
date, strengthen,  and  derend  faith,  and  also  to  determine  its 
application  to  practical  life,  which  takes  in  the  whole  science 
of  morals,  theoretical  and  practical.     The  assertion  of  the 

{)rofes8or,  then,  is,  that  Catholicity  checks  the  instinctive 
ongings  for  progress  in  theology,  speculative  and  practical, 
or  dogmatical  and  moral.  But  if  this  is  what  he  means,  his 
assertion  is  false  from  beginning  to  end,  and  he  offers,  and 
can  offer,  not  a  single  fact  in  the  principles  or  in  the  history 
of  Catholicity  to  give  it  even  a  coloring  of  truth. 

Progress  in  the  first  principles  of  theology  is  not  admissi- 
ble, we  grant ;  because  the  first  principles  of  theology  are 
articles  of  faith,  that  is,  divine  revelation,  and  in  that  we 
have  just  seen  there  is  no  progress  to  be  looked  for,  at  least 
from  human  agency,  and  for  progress  in  them  the  professor 
cannot  contend.  But  in  the  deduction  of  conclusions  from 
these  principles,  in  their  scientific  arrangement,  illustration, 
and  application,  the  church  imposes  no  limits  to  our  progress 
but  those  of  the  human  mind  itself.  This  the  professor 
knows,  and  even  admits.  "  We  are,  indeed,  assured  by 
Komish  divines,  that  the  science  of  theology  may  be  ad- 
vanced."— p.  454.  "  But  Romanism  (Catholicity)  is  so  mi- 
nute in  its  prescriptions,  as  to  intersect  the  lines  of  advance- 
ment in  almost  every  point,  and  whatever  of  expansion  it 
does  not  prevent  it  leaves  sickly  and  ill-shapen." — /&.  Tlie 
only  prescriptions  of  the  church  in  relation  to  theology  are 
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articles  of  faith.  She  does  not  allow  you  to  impugn  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  but  so  long  as 
you  do  not  do  that,  and  proceed,  not  in  a  rash,  but  in  a  mod- 
est and  reverent  spirit,  she  leaves  you  perfect  freedom.  No 
prescriptions  intersect  the  line  of  your  advancement  but  the 
principles  and  definitions  of  faith;  and  these,  if  true,  can- 
not hinder  your  progress,  but  must  aid  it,  according  to  what 
the  professor  himself  says, — "  Truth  is  nature,  and  never 
enslaves  the  mind  which  it  controls." — Ih,  No  injury,  then, 
can  come  to  the  mind,  and  no  check  to  progress,  if  these 
prescriptions  be  true,  that  is,  the  word  of  God,  as  the  church 
alleges.  Then  they  are  not  objectionable  as  prescriptions, 
but  2A  false  prescriptions.  If,  then,  you  object  to  them  sim- 
ply as  prescriptions,  your  objection  is  without  weighty  if  as 
false  prescriptions,  you  beg  the  question. 

"We  are  but  mocked,  when  we  are  told  that  we  have 
powers  for  research,  and  may  exert  them,  and  may  use  the 
multiplied  helps  of  modern  science  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
still  we  must  not  cross  a  single  boundary  wnich  the  assem- 
bled bishops  have  prescribed;  we  may  go  on  freely,  so  long 
a-^  we  are  hemmed  in  by  the  canons  and  anatliemas  of  Nice, 
Chalcedon,  and  Florence." — pp.  453,  454.  Not  at  all,  if  the 
boundary  prescribed  by  the  bishops  be  such  as  truth  pre- 
scribes ;  not  at  all,  if  the  canons  and  anatliemas  are  accord- 
ing to  God's  word.  God's  word  is  truth,  and  "truth  never 
ens^hives  the  mind  which  it  controls."  You  must  first  show 
that  the  boundaries  prescribed  are  false,  and  the  canons  and 
anatliemas  are  not  according  to  God's  word,  before  your  ar- 

f;anient  is  any  thing  more  than  ^ petrtio  principh.  Catho- 
icjity  affirms  that  tnc  l)oands  prescribed  are  bounds  which 
the  truth  itself  proscril)es.  If  so,  they  are  landmarks,  guides 
to  the  traveler,  first  principles,  duta^  furnisned  the  tlieolo- 
gian  in  the  demonstration  of  truth,  and  are  as  useful  to  him 
as  axioms  and  definitions  are  to  the  mathematician.  They 
are  injurious  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  false, 
which  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  for  granted. 

The  professor's  argument  may  be  retorted.  We  are  but 
mocked,  when  we  are  told  we  have  powers,  &c.,  still  must 
not  cross  a  single  boundary  prescribea  by  dwine  revelation; 
we  may  move  on  freely,  so  long  as  hemmed  in  by  the 
cjinons  and  anathemas  of  GocPs  word.  If  the  pi*ofe68or 
admits  revelation  at  all,  be  what  may  its  organ,  the  principle 
of  his  objection  bears  as  hard  against  himself  as  against 
Catholics.     If  he  does  not  admit  revelation  at  all,  he  should 
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eay  bo,  tell  us  plainly  that  he  stands  on  uifldel  ground,  and 
objects  to  the  church  because  she  asserts  that  Almighty  God 
hiia  niiide  us  a  revelation,  which  we  must  bt-Iieve,  and.  in  no 
case  disbelieve.  Qui  credidertt,  .  ,  ualims  eint ;  qui 
vero  non  credidertt,  condemnabitur — St.  Mare  svi.  Ifi.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  professor  finds  himself  unable 
to  bring  an  objection  against  Catholicity  that  is  not  equally 
an  objection  to  Olirisban  revelation  itself.  Aud  yet  we 
hear  men,  who  think  they  are  Christians,  commendmg  his 
Lecture  t  How  8horfr«ighf«d  is  error,  and  how  hard  it  is  for 
those  who  have  departed  from  the  truth  to  maint.ilu  con- 
eietency,  to  avoid  arguments,  which,  if  admitted,  are  as  fatal 
to  themselves  as  to  their  opponents ! 

The  professor  had  no  occasion  to  prove  that  bounds  pre- 
scribed oy  men,  restrictions  imposed  on  thought  by  human 
authority,  are  injurious  to  the  mind,  fatal  to  its  free  aud 
healthy  action,  and  incompatible  with  progress  in  science. 
Catholics  know  tins,  and  assert  this,  as  well  as  he,  and  are 
far  more  strenuously  opposed  to  all  human  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  than  lie  is,  or  any  of  his  Protestant  breth- 
ren arc  or  ever  have  been ;  for  he,  and  oven  his  bretlireu, 
if  they  carried  out  their  principles,  would  allow  us  only  a 
human  authority  for  our  faith,  either  the  authority  of 
our  own  minds,  or  that  of  others.  What  he  should  have 
proved,  to  have  proved  any  tiling  to  his  purpose,  is,  that  the 
church  speaks  with  a  merely  human  authority,  and  that  the 
articles  sue  imposes  are  not  the  word  of  God,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  taken  as  articles  of  faith.  That  is,  he  should, 
a.s  we  told  him  in  the  outset,  have  raised  tlie  question  of  the 
authority  and  infallibility  of  the  church.  If  the  clinrch  be 
not  anthorized  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  if  she  have 
not  from  God  the  promise  of  infallibility,  if,  in  a  woi-d,  it 
be  not  God  himself  that  speaks  in  her  speech  and  decides 
in  her  decision,  we  grant  all  you  contend  for,  and  ae  mncii 
more  as  you  plesise;  but  otherwise,  we  deny  it,  and  you 
yourselves  must  deny  it  also ;  "  for  truth  is  nature,  and 
never  enslaves  the  mind  which  it  controls." 

III.  The  third  charge  alleged  is,  that  Catholicity  "exalte 
the  traditions  of  antiquity  above  our  own  perc^^ptions  of 
truth,  and  degrades  the  mind  by  communion  with  triflers." 
— p.  454.  Tiie  first  part  of  this  charge  is  false.  The 
■chureb  does  in  no  instance  exalt  the  traditions  of  antiquity 
above  onr  own  perceptions  of  truth,  or  require  us  in  any 
instance  to  deny  or  to  doubt  the  tmth  of  our  perceptions  ; 
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for,  if  she  did,  she  would  exclude  us  from  the  number  of 
teachable  subjects.  She  teaches  us  truths  which  lie  out  of 
the  range  or  our  perceptions,  and  above  tliem, — truths 
which  we  can  receive  only  from  supernatural  revelation ; 
but  never  any  doctrine  which  contradicts  or  supersedes  our 
own  perceptions  of  truth,  or  in  any  sense  weakens  the  cer- 
tainty or  importance  of  the  truth  we  perceive  naturally. 
To  be  above  reason  is  not  to  contradict  reason ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  can  injure  the  mind  to  supply  it  gratu- 
itously  \^th  first  principles,  by  which  its  domain  is  ^most 
infinitely  extended,  and  which,  except  as  supernaturally 
furnished,  it  has  not  and  cannot  have. 

1.  The  churcli  commands  us  to  believe  traditions  of  an- 
tiquity as  the  word  of  God,  we  admit.  If  these  traditions 
be  false,  to  command  belief  in  them  is  to  injure  the  mind ; 
if  they  are  true,  really  the  word  of  God,  it  is  not  to  injure 
tlie  mind ;  for  truth  never  injures.  The  professor  mu^ 
sliowthem  to  be  false,  unauthorized,  before,  from  the  fact 
that  the  church  commands  us  to  believe  them,  he  can  con- 
clude that  slie  injures  the  mind.  This  he  has  not  done, 
hardly  even  attempted  to  do. 

If  we  object  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity  because  they 
are  traditwn^  we  must  object  to  tlie  Christian  revelation 
itself.  A  tradition  of  anti<{uity  is  something  delivered, 
ti-ansmitted,  or  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  The 
Christian  revelation  itself  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  tradi- 
tion of  antiquity,  for  it  was  made  in  ancient  times,  and 
could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  reach  us  only  as  delivere<l, 
transmitted,  or  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  To 
contend,  then,  that  the  church  injures  the  mind  simply  be- 
cause she  commands  us  to  hold  fast  the  traditions  of  an- 
tiquity is,  in  principle,  to  contend  that  she  injures  the 
mind  in  commanding  us  to  receive  the  Christian  revelation 
as  the  word  of  God,  and  forbids  us  to  disbelieve  or  impugn 
it.  Does  it  injure  the  mind  to  be  required  to  believe 
and  to  be  forbidden  to  disbelieve  the  word  of  God  ?  If 
nut,  it  cannot  injure  the  mind  to  be  required  to  believe  and 
forbidden  to  disbelieve  traditions  of  antiquity,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  traditions. 

But  the  professor  will  distinguish,  we  suppose,  between 
tradition  as  contained  in  the  written  word,  and  oral  tradition, 
insisted  on  by  the  church.  The  latter  injures  the  mind,  the 
former  does  not.  But  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  this  dis- 
tinction ;  because,  1.  His  objection  was  not  to  the  mode  of 
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transmission,  but  to  traditions  of  antiquity  as  traditions ; 
and  because,  2.  The  oral  traditions  of  tlie  cliurcli  can  no 
more  injure  the  mind  than  the  written  traditions,  if  they  be 
equally  true,  equally  portions  of  God's  word.  The  question 
must  turn,  tlien,  on  the  truth  or  authority  of  the  tradition, 
not  on  the  fact  of  its  being  written  or  unwritten. 

But  the  professor  may  say,  again,  that  the  traditions  he 
objects  to  are  traditions  of  tnen^  not  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
we  cannot  be  commanded  to  believe  the  traditions  of  men, 
witliout  injury  to  the  mind.  But  this  would  be  a  plain  beg- 
ging of  the  question.  The  church  concedes  you,  nay, 
teaches  you,  that  the  traditions  of  men  are  never  to  be 
taken  as  articles  of  faith,  and  that  you  cannot  be  riglitfully 
required  to  believe  them.  She  goes  as  far  as,  and  even 
further  than,  you  in  condemning  their  authority.  But 
who  told  you  that  what  she  commands  us  to  believe  are  tra- 
ditions of  men?  She  denies  it,  and  asserts  that  they  are 
not  traditions  of  men,  but  traditions  according  to  Christ, 
divine  revelations,  which  she  received  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  is  divinely  commissioned  to  teach ;  you  must 
prove,  then,  they  are  traditions  of  men,  before,  from  the 
fact  that  the  church  enjoins  them,  you  can  logically  infer, 
that,  in  so  doing,  she  injures  the  mind.  If  human  tradi- 
tions, they  may  injure  the  mind,  we  grant ;  if  divine,  they 
cannot. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  scarcely  an  article  of  faith,  and  not 
one  of  the  primary  or  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  which 
the  church  teaches,  depends  on  unwritten  tradition  alone,  or 
is  not  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
church  teaches  nothing  contradictory  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  nothing  not  either  contained  in  them  or  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  their  contents.  What  Protestants  allege 
about  Catholic  disregard  or  neglect  of  the  Bible  is  false  and 
slanderous.  Catholics  hold  the  Bible  in  altogether  higher 
veneration  than  does  any  class  of  Protestants,  and  make 
altogether  more,  as  well  as  a  better,  use  of  it,  in  whatever 
relates  to  faith,  morals,  or  devotion.  Catholics  are  the  only 
people  that  can  afford  to  take  the  Bible  throughout  as  the 
word  of  God,  and  understand  its  language  in  its  most  plain, 
easy,  and  natural  sense ;  for  it  is  only  Catholics  who  can 
find  in  its  tcfichings  a  uniform,  connected,  and  consistent 
system  of  doctrines,  without  doing  violence  to  its  language. 
Interpreted  on  Catholic  principles,  the  Bible,  though  not 
without  difficult  passiiges,  can  be  received  and  venerated  as 
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the  word  of  God.  On  the  principles  of  any  Protestant 
sect,  it  is  a  book  of  riddles,  contradictions,  and  often  of  no 
meaning  at  all,  or  of  a  meaning  remarkable  only  for  its 
want  of  depth.  Catholics  are  taneht  bv  the  church  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  Grod,  and  they  are 
excited  to  stndy  them  as  the  most  abundant  sources  from 
which  is  to  be  drawn  purity  of  morals  and  of  doctrine,  and 
are  told  by  the  highest  authority,  that,  as  such,  they  are  to 
be  left  open  to  every  one.  Their  interpretation  is  free,  so 
long  as  the  interpreter  does  not  wrest  them  to  teach  what  is 
incompatible  with  sound  doctrine, — ^a  restriction,  in  prin- 
ciple, which  is  put  upon  their  interpretation  by  every 
Protestant  sect ;  for  no  Protestant  sect  permits  its  members 
to  interpret  the  Bible  so  as  to  impugn  what  it  calls  sound 
doctrine,  or  does  not  visit  with  its  censures  those  of  its  mem- 
bers who  chance  to  do  so. 

But  the  professor  seeks  to  sustain  his  charge  against 
Catholicity  as  injuring  the  mind,  by  alleging  that  she  "  lays 
down  her  instructions  in  a  creed,"  and  "  elevates  the  digests 
of  her  councils  to  an  infallible  standard  of  truth." — pp. 
454,  455.  But,  admitting  the  allegation,  we  deny  the  con- 
clusion. The  creed,  if  God's  word,  is  true,  and  therefore 
cannot  injure  the  mind,  as  we  have  a<^reed.  It  can  injure 
tlie  mind  only  on  condition  of  its  not  being  the  word  of 
God,  or  because  not  enjoined  by  the  competent  authority. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  the  professor's  purpose  ;  for  he  does  not 
object  to  the  creed  that  it  is  injurious  oecause  false,  or  im- 
posed by  incompetent  authority,  but  simply  because  it  is  a 
creed ;  and  he  cannot  do  so  'vi'ithout  denying  the  authority 
and  infallibility  of  the  church, — which  would  be  a  mere 
begging  of  the  question.  A  creed  imposed  by  men  injures 
the  mind ;  but  a  creed  imposed  by  God  himself  cannot  in- 
jure the  mind,  for  it  is  truth.  You  nuist  prove,  then,  that 
the  creed  taught  by  the  church  is  imposed  by  men,  by 
human  authority,  as  we  said  in  the  case  of  traditions,  be- 
fore from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  creed  you  can  conclude  to  it^ 
injurious  influence. 

But  the  professor  either  admits  the  Christian  revelation, 
or  he  dues  not.  If  not,  he  is  an  infidel,  and  his  quarrel,  a^ 
we  liave  before  told  him,  is  not  with  Catholicity  alone,  but 
with  all  who  profess  to  receive  that  revelation  as  ultimate 
authority  on  the  matters  it  covers.  If  he  does  admit  the 
revehition,  his  admission  of  it  is  itself  a  creed,  more  or 
less  definite,  but  still  a  creed  ;  for  he  admits  it  as  something 
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he  must  believe,  as  authority  in  no  case  to  be  questioned  or 
impugned.  The  idea  of  revolation  itaelf,  as  a  matter  to  be 
iMjlieved  and  obeyed,  then,  neeessarilj'  involves  the  idea  of 
creed,  n  credo.  You  cannot,  then,  say  tliat  a  creed,  because 
it  is  a  creed,  injures  the  mind,  without  saying  that  the 
Christian  revelation  itself  injures  the  luind,  which  no 
Christian  will,  or  dare,  say. 

But,  perhaps,  the  objection  is  not  to  a  creed  as  such,  but 
to  its  being  condensed,  methodical,  compressing  the  faith 
witliin  a  narrow  compass.  This  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
profesBor'fl  objection.  But  the  revelation  is  made  that  it 
may  be  believed ;  condensing  its  substance  into  a  few  prop- 
ositions, eafiilj  ascertained,  and  easily  remembered,  simply 
facilitates  the  appreheneiou  and  knowledge  of  what  it  is  we 
are  to  believe.  Is  this  an  injury  to  the  mind  J  Is  it  an 
injarv  to  the  tuiud  to  be  able  easily  to  seize  the  propositions 
which  it  is  to  believe  without  doubting,  and  in  all  its  oper- 
ations on  divine  things  to  take,  as  first  principles,  primitive 
data  f  If  the  professor  is  prepared  to  maintain  the  affirm- 
ative, we  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  contradict  him. 

But  the  professor,  in  what  he  says  on  this  point,  convej-s 
a  false  impression.  His  Linguage  is  vague,  indeterminate, 
and  may  receive  almost  any  interpretation  the  future  exi- 
gencies of  his  argument  may  render  expedient ;  but  its 
natural  interpretation  is,  that  tlie  ciuirch  draws  np  a  creed, 
into  which  she  compresses  the  theological  instructions  of 
her  fathers  and  doctors  and  her  digests  of  the  councils. 
But  this  18  not  the  fact.  In  the  first  place,  theological 
instructions,  properly  so  called,  are  not  embraced  in  the 
-creed ;  for  the  creed  embraces  only  what  is  of  faith ;  and 
theology,  whether  of  fathers  or  doctors,  is  not  of  faith.  In 
the  second  place,  the  church  denies  that  she  does  or  has 
anthority,  properly  speaking,  to  impi>se  a  creed.  She 
teaches  the  creed,  but  she  did  not  and  does  not  make  it. 
She  received  it  from  Abiiighty  God  througli  the  apostles, 
and  simply  teaches  what  she  has  received,  and  been  com- 
manded to  teach,  and  which  she  has  no  authority  to  alter, 
add  to,  or  take  from.  She  does  not,  then,  condense  her 
instructions  into  a  methodical  creed.  She  received  them 
8o  condensed.  The  councils,  again,  do  not  give  us  digests 
-of  doctrine,  but  simply  definitions  of  what  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  creed,  or  the  articles  of  faitli  on  certain  points 
on  wliich  controversies  have  arisen.  They  do  not  add  to 
the  creed,  they  do  not  take  from  it,  nor  in  any  sense  alter 
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it ;  they  but  t^ll  us  what  it  is  and  always  has  been.  To 
this  the  professor  cannot  object,  unless  he  carries  his 
objection  lurther  back,  and  objects,  not  to  the  church  for 
teaching  the  creed,  or  for  requiring  us  to  receive  the  decis- 
ions of  councils  as  infallible  truth,  but  to  the  church  her- 
self, that  she  has  not  received  but  has  made  the  creed,  and 
that  her  councils  are  fallible.  But  this  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  do  in  his  present  line  of  argument,  as  we  have  shown 
him  over  and  over  again.  He  alleges  the  church  does  so 
and  so,  and  thence  concludes  the  church  injures  the  mind. 
But  if  the  church  has  from  God  authority  to  do  so  and  so, 
what  she  does  cannot  injure  the  mind.  Before  her  conduct 
can  be  alleged  to  be  injurious  to  the  mind,  it  must  be 
proved  that  she  acts  from  mere  Jiuman  authority,  and 
when  that  is  done,  no  Catholic  will  attempt  to  defend  her 
conduct.  The  professor  proves  nothing  till  he  proves  that, 
and  when  he  has  proved  that  he  has  proved  all. 

But  by  what  right  does  Professor  Park  inveigh  against 
creeds?  He  belongs  to  Andover,  not  to  Cambridge.  He 
is  a  Protestant ;  and  every  Protestant  sect,  unless  it  be  the 
Unitarians,  and  one  or  two  minor  sects,  to  which  the  pro- 
fessor would  refuse  to  grant  even  the  Cliristian  name,  it  is 
well  known,  has  its  creed,  a  creed  strictly  enjonied,  and 
which  must  be  received  on  the  pains  and  penalties  of  her- 
esy. He  is  a  Calvinist,  and  the  Calvinists  universally  have 
a  creed,  or  rather  many  creeds,  professedly  drawn  up  under 
the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  fitly  emblemed  by  the 
weathercocks  on  their  meeting-houses.  He  is  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  and  of  that  branch  of  the  Congregational 
churches  that  have  a  creed,  insist  on  a  creed,  and  have  been 
fighting  for  a  creed  with  the  Unitarians  tliis  List  thirty  years. 
And,  finally,  he  is  a  professor  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, which  has  a  special  creed,  now  lying  l)efore  us,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Seminary  ''strictly  and  solemnly  enjoined, 
and  left  in  charge,  that  every  article  of  it  shall  for  ever 
remain  entirely  and  identically  tlie  same,  without  the  least 
alteration,  addition,  or  diminution,"  and  which  the  profes- 
sor must  subscribe,  and  promise  "solemnly  to  maintain  and 
inculcate  in  opposition  to  PajnsU^  Arians,  Pelagians, 
Antinomians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians,  Unitarians, 
and  Univei-salists,  and  to  all  other  heresies  and  errors, 
ancient  or  modern."  The  constitution  of  the  Seminary 
also  adds, — "  The  preceding  Creed  and  Declaration  shall  be 
repeated    by  every  professor   on   this   foundation,  at   the 
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expiration  of  every  successive  period  of  five  years ;  and  no 
man  shall  be  continued  a  professor  on  said  foundation  who 
shall  not  continue  to  approve  himself  a  man  of  sound  and 
orthodox  principles  in  divinity  agreeably  to  the  aforesaid 
creed."  And  tnis  man  does  not  blush  to  arraign  the  Cath- 
olic Church  because  she  teaches  a  creed  !  Whatever  a  Uni- 
tarian or  an  infidel  might  say  against  creeds,  Professor  Park 
is  not — till  he  liberates  himself  and  takes  his  stund  with 
them — the  man  to  open  his  mouth.  He  is  bound  hand  and 
foot;  and  a  sense  of  shame,  if  nothing  else,  should  have 
restrained  him  from  calling  any  other  man  a  slave, — espec- 
ially from  calling  freemen  slaves. 

2.  To  the  second  part  of  this  third  charge  we  have  not 
much  to  reply.  The  "tritters,"  communion  with  whom, 
according  to  the  professor,  degrades  the  mind,  are  the 
fathers  and  schoolmen, — such  "triflers"  as  St.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, St.  Ireuffius,  Tertullian,  before  he  became  a  Montanist, 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Basil, 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Leo  the  Great,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Anselm,  St. 
Eeniard,  Albertus  Magnus,  St.  JBonaventura,  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  Duns  Scotus,  and  hundreds  of  others  hardly  their 
inferiors !  The  only  reply  we  have  to  make  to  the  modem 
professor  who  can  call  such  men  as  these  "  triflers "  is  to 
say,  that  he  gives  unequivocal  evidence  that  his  mind  has 
not  been  degraded  by  communion  with  them.  ''  To  revere," 
says  the  professor,  "  their  Gnostic  or  Platonic  fancies,  as  a 
standard  of  thought,  is  a  cause  as  well  as  the  effect  of  a 
vitiated  taste  and  unreasonable  judgments." — p.  455. 
Very  likely ;  but  where  or  when  does  the  church  require 
us  to  revere  "Gnostic  or  Platonic  fancies  ?"  The  fathers, 
all  with  one  accord,  we  had  supposed,  struggled  against  the 
Gnostics ;  and  St.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Second  Dhcoxirse 
to  the  Greeks^  gives  us  one  of  the  most  masterly  criticisms 
on  Plato  extant.  Very  few  of  the  fathers  were  Platonists 
before  their  conversion  ;  and  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we 
recollect,  retained,  after  his  conversion,  what  may  properly 
be  termed  a  "  Platonic  fancy  "  ;  and  furthermore,  no  father 
is  held  to  be  of  authority  any  further  than  his  teachings 
have  been  received  by  the  church.  The  great  charge 
usually  urged  against  tne  schoolmen  is,  not  that  they  were 
Platonists,  but  servile  followers  of  Aristotle ;  and  this  is 
the  charge  urged  by  the  professor  himself.     "Some  of  her 
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theoiies  are  literally  made  up  of  Aristotelianism." — Ih, 
But  one  canDOt  follow  Aristotle,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
revere  the  "fancies"  of  Plato  "as  a  standard  of  truth." 
Moreover,  the  church  has  no  theories^  enjoins  no  theories. 
Theories  belong  not  to  the  church,  but  to  theologians, 
whose  teachings  are  not  of  faith.  The  assertion,  that  even 
a  theologian,  of  any  consideration  among  Catholics,  ever 
adopted  a  theory  literally  made  up  of  Aristotelianism, 
would  be  false.  JSTo  theologian  of  the  church  ever  regarded 
either  Aristotle  or  Plato  of  the  least  authority  in  theology ; 
and  when  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  quote  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  as  an  argument  ad  hominem.  or  on  a  point,  not  of 
theology,  but  of  philosophy. 

Speaking  of  the  schoolmen,  the  professor  says,  "They 
were  acute  rather  than  wise  men." — Ih.  We  thought  the 
professor  began  by  commending  acuteness  of  intellect,  and 
making  it  a  charge  against  the  church  that  she  hindered,  or 
did  not  provide  tor,  "  sharpening  the  intellect."  But  now 
it  seems  her  sin  is  that  she  sharpens  the  intellect  too  much, 
making  men  acute  rather  than  wise.  We  wish  the  profes- 
sor would  agi'ee  with  himself  what  is  the  real  sin  of  the 
church,  and  not  urge  objections  which  overthrow  one 
another,  lest  we  be  obliged  to  question  both  his  wisdom 
and  acuteness  in  urging  them.  If  the  church  is  unfavorable 
to  acuteness  of  intellect,  how  did  those  schoolmen  contrive 
to  become  such  acute  men?  And,  if  to  sharpen  the  intel- 
lect be  a  good,  contemplated  by  Almighty  God  in  adjust- 
ing the  evidences  of  religion,  why  do  you  find  fault  with 
the  schoolmen  hecauae  they  were  acute  ?  You  should  better 
digest  your  own  doctrines,  and  become  more  consistent  in 
your  objections,  before  undertaking  to  pronounce  ex  cat/te" 
dra  on  Catholicity. 

IV.  The  fourth  charge  against  Catholicity  is,  that  it  in- 
jures the  mind  by  authorizing  "  a  worship  which  presents  a 
low  standard  of  thought  and  feeling." — p.  456.  If  the  church 
authorizes  such  a  worship,  she  may  not  advance  the  mind 
mucli ;  but  even  then  it  does  not  follow  that  she  injures  it, 
unless  the  standard  she  presents  is  in  the  way  of  a  higher 
standard.  High  and  low  are  relative  terms.  If,  without  the 
church,  tlie  mind  would  liave  a  higher  standard  than  she 
presents,  then  she  injures  it ;  if,  without  lier,  it  would  have 
only  a  still  lower  standard,  tlien  she  does  not  injure  it,  but 
benefits  it.  The  professor,  before  he  makes  out  his  case, 
then,  must  not  only  prove  that  lier  standard  is  low  in  com- 
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parison  with  some  ideal  standard,  but  that  it  is  substituted 
for  a  higher  standard,  which  the  mind,  but  for  it,  would 
have.  But  this  he  has  not  done ;  therefore  his  assertion,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  remains  an  assertion,  and  nothing 
more, — an  assertion  which  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  deny 
as  he  has  to  aifinn.  As  proofs  of  his  afisertion,  the  professor 
adduces, — 1.  The  honor  and  invocation  of  saints ;  2.  The 
use  of  pictures  and  statues ;  and,  3.  Certain  miscellaueous 
charges,  defying  classification,  but  which  can  as  well  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  head  of  Mere  Externals  of  Catholic  Wor- 
shipy  as  under  any  otlier. 

1.  The  question  is  not  now,  whether  the  honor  and  invo- 
cation of  saints  are  authorized  by  Almighty  God  or  not,  but 
whether  honoring  and  invoking  the  saints  tends  to  injure 
the  mind.  When  we  honor  or  invoke  the  saints,  we  are 
led  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  their  lives  and  char- 
acters, to  meditate  on  their  heroic  virtues,  and  to  strive  to 
imitate  them.  Wliere  is  the  injury  to  the  mind  in  this? 
What  harm  would  it  do  our  widows,  wives,  or  daughters  to 
meditate  on  the  exalted  virtues  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord, — 
the  Blessed  Yirgin, — or  on  the  virtues  of  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Elizabeth,  St.  Monica,  St.  Bridget,  or  St.  Theresa  ?  Would 
it  do  them  more  harm  than  to  meditate  on  the  virtues  of 
Aspasia,  Lais,  Sappho,  Madame  Roland,  Lady  Russell,  Caro- 
line Fry,  or  Harriet  Newell? 

But  this,  the  professor  may  say,  is  not  to  the  point.  He 
who  communes  directly  with  God  himself  communes  with 
a  higher  standard  of  thought  than  he  does  who  communes 
only  with  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Xavier,  and  St.  Cecilia.  Admit- 
ted. But  this  is  not  the  question.  The  real  question  is. 
Does  communion  with  the  great,  the  good,  the  samtly,  made 
such  by  the  grace  of  God,  tend  to  divert  the  mind  from  God 
himself  ?  The  professor,  to  sustain  his  objection,  may  say 
that  it  does ;  but  we  tell  him  his  assertion  is  contradicted  by 
all  experience.  While  in  the  flesh,  we  are  obliged  to  com- 
nnine  with  God  through  a  veil,  for  we  do  not  now  see  him 
face  to  face ;  and  we  are  led  to  him  by  his  manifestations  of 
himself.  Thus  nature  herself,  as  displaying  his  eternal  pow- 
er and  divinity,  leads  us  to  acknowledge  him,  and  to  look  to 
him  as  our  beginning  and  end.  But  what  brighter  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divinitv  on  earth  than  the  lives  of  the  saintly 
men  and  women  who  have  lived  in  the  most  intimate  com- 
munion with  him  permitted,  and  who  in  their  lives  exhibit 
nothing  but  continued  miracles  of  his  grace  i  When  arc  wc- 
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most  thoughtful,  most  impressed  with  God's  presence  ?  and 
wlien  send  we  forth  the  warmest  ejaculations  of  prayer, 
praise,  and  thanksgiving  'i  Is  it  not  when  m  personal  inter- 
course with,  or  when  reading  the  life  of,  some  truly  good  and 
saintly  man  or  woman  ?  Communion  with  such,  instead  of 
drawing  oil  our  minds  and  hearts  from  God,  tends  directly 
to  lead  our  minds  and  hearts  up  to  him,  and  we  strive  witli 
new  resolution  and  renewed  energy  to  love  and  serve  him  as 
his  saints  do  or  have  done.  When  is  the  young  soldier  fired 
for  the  battle,  if  not  when  communing  with  tlie  renowned 
hero,  listening  to  the  recital  of  his  dangers,  trials,  esciipes, 
prowess,  and  victories  ?  So  is  the  soldier  of  the  cross  lii*ed 
for  the  spiritual  combat  by  contemplating  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  fought  and  won,  by  listening  to  their  trials,  their 
temptations,  tiieir  struggles  and  their  victories, — how  God 
was  always  vrith  them,  even  when  hiding  his  face  from  them, 
his  arm  was  always  under  them  to  uphold  them,  and  his  grace 
always  sufficient  for  them.  O  God !  let  us  imitate  them ! 
and  ye  who  have  ended  your  mortal  combats,  and  now  sing 
your  songs  of  triumph  around  the  throne  of  God,  pray  for 
us,  that  we  too  may  fight  on,  overcome,  and  at  last  join  your 
blessed  throng ! 

On  the  same  principle  on  which  the  professor  condemns 
the  invocation  of  saints  and  the  honor  we  pay  them,  he 
should  condemn  all  biography  of  great  and  good  men  and 
wDHien ;  for  the  study  or  their  lives  would  tend  to  draw  off 
our  minds  from  God,  and  to  rest  them  on  the  creature,  whose 
excellence  was  all  borrowed  from  God.  Yet  we  cannot  much 
blame  the  Protestants  for  trying  to  find  fault  with  the  honor 
we  pay  to  the  saints  ;  for  they,  alas !  have  no  saints  to  honor. 
Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Cranmer,  Knox,  even  Cotton  Mather 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  at  best  but  indifferent  saints; 
and  Henry  Martyn,  Bniinerd,  and  Harriet  Xewell  will  hard- 
ly do  to  canonize.  An  eminent  Congregational  clergyman, 
a  well  known  author,  some  of  whose  works  are  text-lx)oks  in 
several  American  colleges,  and  who  is  himself  a  professor  of 
INIoral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  a  New  England  col- 
lege, informed  a  friend  of  ours,  that  he  commenced,  some 
time  since,  collecting  the  lives  of  emincn*^  Christians. 
"  When  I  began  my  collection,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  I  should 
find  two  or  tJtirec  in  the  Romish  Catholic  Church  whom  I 
might  possibly  insert  in  my  list, — say  Fenelon,  and  one  or 
two  othei*s;  but  I  have  ended  with  the  full  conviction,  that 
the  highest  type  of  Christian  perfection  is  to  be  found  ex- 
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hibited  nowhere  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  Such 
will  be  every  mail's  experience,  who,  with  some  appreciation 
of  what  Christian  sanctity  is,  engages  in  and  prosecutes  the 
same  undertaking.  The  Konian  Catholic  Church  is  the  only 
church  that  bears  the  note  of  sanctity.  In  losing  unity, 
catholicity,  and  apostolicity,  the  sects  lose  also  sanctity ;  and 
when — ^as  most  of  them  do — they  profess  to  believe  "  sa^ic- 
tam  eccleaiam  catholicam^^  they  must  mean  some  church  be- 
side their  own  contentious  body. 

The  professor  has  no  occasion  to  talk  to  Catholics  about 
the  ennobling  effects  of  spiritual  communion  with  God. 
Just  as  if  he  could  teach  them  any  thing  on  this  subject,- — 
he  whose  sect  has  never  ^produced  even  one  respectable  as- 
cetic work,  and  whose  best  ascetic  works  are  stolen  and  di- 
luted from  us  !  Just  as  if,  because  we  pray  to  the  saints,  we 
pray  to  God  less !  All  our  prayers  are  directed  to  God  ; 
even  those  to  the  saints  close  always  by  ascribing  the  honor 
to  the  ever  living  and  ever  blessed  Trinity. 

Nor  need  he  presume  quite  so  much  on  the  ignorance  of 
Catholics.  No  Catholic  is  so  ignorant,  so  poorly  instructed 
in  his  religion,  as  topay  to  the  saints  that  worship  which  is 
due  to  God  alone.  We  honor  the  saints  for  their  heroic  vir- 
tues, and,  in  so  doing,  honor  God,  to  whose  grace  alone  they 
owed  their  virtues.  We  pray  to  the  saints,  but  not  that  they 
may  do  for  us  that  which  only  God  can  do,  not  to  perform 
for  us  what  they  cannot  perform ;  but  to  assist  us  with  their 
prayers,  as  the  professor  prays  for  his  congregation  at  its  re- 
quest, or  asks  a  brother  or  sister  to  pray  for  him.  We  make 
tnis  request  of  sinful  mortals  like  ourselves ;  how  much  rath- 
er of  the  saints  who  are  freed  from  sin  and  stand  near  the 
throne !  If,  in  the  first  case,  we  rob  not  God  of  his  glory, 
whv  shall  it  be  said  we  do  in  the  last? 

2.  The  use  of  "  j)ictures  and  statues"  cannot  injure  the 
mind,  if  communing  with  the  saints  does  not ;  for  they  only 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  saints,  and  to  bring  more  vividly 
to  our  recollection  their  virtues  and  eminent  sanctity.  We 
honor  them,  indeed,  as  the  professor  honors  a  picture  of 
John  Calvin,  President  Edwards,  or  of  his  wife ;  as  the  pa- 
triot does  the  picture  or  statue  of  Washington  ;  the  soldier,  of 
Alexander,  CtBsar,  or  Nai)oleon  ;  the  Democrat,  of  Andrew 
Jackson  ;  the  Whig,  of  Henry  Clay  ;  the  pious  son,  the  pict- 
ure of  his  mother ;  or  the  lover,  the  picture  of  his  mistress  ; — 
not  as  material  things,  but  for  the  sake  of  what  they  repre- 
sent or  bring  to  our  minds  and  hearts.    We  see  no  injury  to 
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the  mind  here.  The  statue  or  picture  simply  recalls  to  our 
minds  and  liearts  a  worth  we  delight  to  honor  and  which  we 
ought  to  honor,  or  virtues  which  it  is  our  duty  to  strive  to 
imitate. 

So  the  image  of  the  crucifixion,  the  cross,  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  serve  to  recall  tlie  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  tl\e  life, 
death,  and  suflEerings  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  great  work 
of  the  Atonement,  to  point  us  to  the  great  Source  of  ail 
merit,  to  remind  us  that  we  are  to  bear  the  cross,  are  to 
fi^ht  under  it  as  our  banner,  and  for  it  and  in  it  to  triumph. 
Where,  in  all  this,  is  the  injury  done  to  the  mind  ?  Is  it  an 
injury  to  the  mind  to  reflect  on  the  great  mysteries  of 
man's  redemption,  or  to  have  th«  attention,  if  but  for  a 
moment,  directed  frequently  to  their  contemplation  t  The 
insinuation,  that  Catholics  worship  pictures,  images,  or  the 
crucifix,  is  old,  we  admit,  but  is  false.  No  Catholic  believes 
there  is  any  virtue  in  them,  or  ever  addresses  any  prayer  to 
them ;  for  he  is  taught  in  his  catechism,  and  he  Knows  of 
himself,  that  they  have  no  life  or  sense,  and  therefore  no 
power  to  assist  him.  As  well  might  we  charge  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  with  being  fetichists,  as  the  professor 
charge  us  with  worshipping  images.  We  go  into  the  State 
House  in  Boston,  into  tne  Ileprcsentatives' Ilall,  and  right 
in  front  of  the  Speakers  chair  wo  see  suspended  the  carved 
image  of  a  codlish.  We  n-atch;  everv  time  the  Speaker 
rises,  lie  bows  gracefully,  or  ungracefullv,  to  this  image  of 
the  codfish :  thus  apparentlv  paying  it  liis  reverence,  and, 
as  it  were,  iisking  its  permission  to  put  the  motion,  or  to 
decide  the  question  of  order.  '*What  stupid  creatures 
these  Miissachusetts  people  are!"  we  exclaim;  "what 
wretched  idolaters !  how  they  debase  the  mind !  Why, 
thev  ofliciallv  worship  a  carved  codfish  1"      "  O,  no,"  savs  a 
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Commonwealth  of  the  codtisherv,  and  that  thev  are  to  take 
care  that  in  none  of  tlieir  loirislative  acts  thev  iniure  it." 
"  A  mere  Jesuitical  refinement,  intended  to  dupe  the  igno- 
rant and  unthinking ;  perhaps  you,  who  are  a  man  of  some 
sense,  may  so  understand  it;  but  the  mass  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Court  do  not  and  cannot."  "But  ask  them  ; 
they  will  all  give  the  same  answer."  "  No  matter  for  that ; 
they  have  all  been  trained  to  give  that  answer,  so  as  to 
screen  the  people  of  Massachusetts   from  the  cliarge  of 
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■worshipping  a  carved  eodliBh.  I  know  better.  I  tell  you, 
you  do  actually  worship  tlieearved  codfish.  See  there  1  the 
Speaker  IB  even  now  bowing  before  it."  Yet  tlie  answer 
of  t!ie  legislator  would  be  perfectly  true  and  conclusive; 
and  our  rcaeoning  and  assertions  would  bo  false.  The  rea- 
son assigned  for  jtntting  the  image  there  is  a  good  one. 
But  if  Maasachueetta  may,  witliout  idolatry,  suspend  in  her 
State  House  the  carved  image  of  a  codlisli,  to  remind  the 
General  Court  that  it  is  not  to  Bacrifioe  the  codfishery,  why 
cannot  we,  without  idolatry,  place  on  onr  desk  before  us, 
as  we  write,  an  image  of  the  passion  of  onr  blessed  Saviour, 
that,  when  we  raise  onr  eyes  from  the  paper,  we  may  be 
reminded  of  him  who  died  for  ns,  of  what  lie  suffered  for 
US.  whence  our  redemption  comes,  where  is  the  source  of 
all  merit,  whose  virtues  we  are  to  honor  and  to  strive  to 
imitate,  and  for  whose  sake?  If  it  be  said,  in  return,  this 
may  do  in  onr  case,  but  that  it  will  not  in  tliat  of  less 
instructed  Catliolics,  for  tliey  will  stop  with  the  image  and 
worship  that  instead  of  him  who  died  on  the  cross,  we 
answer,  that  too  much  is  presumed  on  the  ignorance  of 
Catholics.  Catholics  are  not  quite  so  stupid  as  tEe  profegeor 
imagines,  and  we  assnre  him  that  we  do  not  believe  even 
the  most  ignorant  class  of  Protestants  themselves  would  be 
unable  to  distinguish  between  an  image  of  the  crucifixion 
and  him  who  was  crucified.  But  if  so.  the  argument  from 
tlieir  inability  to  that  of  Catholics  would  not  be  conclusive. 
If  the  professor,  searching  the  world  over,  will  find  a 
Catholic,  who  has  made  his  first  eoinmnnion,  that  does  not 
know  that  anpreme  worsliip  is  due  to  God  alone, — that  is 
besotted  enough  to  pay  religious  worship  to  any  picture, 
image,  or  material  thing,  or  to  pay,  even  to  a  saint,  that 
adoration  which  belongs  only  to  God, — or  ttiat  cannot,  or 
does  not,  make  all  distinctions  necessary  to  save  him  from 
the  charge  of  idolatry  in  form  or  in  substance, — we  will 
yield  him  the  argument.  Produce,  then,  a  Catholic  that 
pays  liivine  honors  to  an  image  or  picture,  to  a  saint  or  any 
created  being,  or  for  ever  after  hold  your  peace. 

But  be  on  your  guard.  No  matter  what  strong  language 
yon  may  hear  the  devout  Catholic  use  in  addressing  praises 
io  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  to  a  patron  saint,  you  are  never 
from  it  alone  to  inter  an  idolatrous  sense.  1*116  poet  is  per- 
mitted to  call  even  a  mortal  woman,  a  sinfu!  woman,  who  is 
little  else  than  flesh  and  blood,  divine;  and  the  lover  cele- 
brates his  mistress  in  terms  as  strong  as  any  we  can  find  in 
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whicli  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  our  Kedeeraer.  And  jet 
neither  is  accused  of  idolatry.  If  we  would  wortliiiv  cele- 
brate her  wliom  an  iitigel  prononoeed  "  full  of  graet),"  who 
was  found  worthy  to  be  the  "Virgin  Mother  of  him  "  who  is 
God  over  all," — or  if  we  would  worthily  celebrate  the  virtues 
of  a  beautiful  saint,  whom  God  himself  delights  to  honor, 
we  must  use  the  strongest  terms  human  language  oSord^ 
and  even  then  our  language  ie  too  feeble  for  our  thongUt. 
We  can  use  no  stronger  terms  when  we  celebrate  the  praises 
of  God,  for  stronger  terms  we  have  not.  It  is  not  that  we 
exaggerate  the  praises  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  of  the  saint, 
but  tiiat  we  fall  lamentably  short  in  the  expresfiion  of  our 
praises  to  God.  No  tongue  can  adequately  praise  him ;  no. 
not  that  of  angel  or  hij^heet  archangel.  The  strongest  terms 
that  lani^ua^  furittshes,  aided  by  the  loftiest  strains  of 
Boul-enkindling  music,  fall  far  below  what  the  devout  soul 
feels  in  the  presence  of  her  God,  and  are  infinitely  inade- 
quate to  their  object.  We  cannot  speak  his  praise : — we 
would  do  it ;  we  would  give  the  universe  a  tongue ;  we 
would  touch  its  heart  with  fire  from  God's  altar.  We 
would  bid  it  speak,  and  speak  for  us,  but  all  too  feeble ;  we 
fall  pi-ostrate.  and  speak  only  in  our  sUenet.  Draw  no 
inference  from  the  language  you  may  hear,  for,  if  yon  do, 
you  will  deceive  yourself.  You  must  penetrate  to  the 
intent  of  the  speaker.  You  must  bring  a  Catholic,  that,  by 
his  words  and  acts,  intends  to  pay  the  honors  to  a  creatOK 
due  only  to  the  Creator,  and  that  cannot,  or  does  not,  when 
questioned,  distinguish  as  clearly  between  what  hu  pays  to 
tne  creature  and  what  he  should  pay  to  the  Creator,  as  a 
Protestant  can  between  the  reverence  due  to  a  parent  or 
matristrate  and  that  due  to  God,  or  you  bring  not  one  we 
will  acknowledge  to  be  an  idolater.  Bring  forward  sonic 
such  person,  or  stand  convicted  before  the  world  of  con- 
summate ignorance  or  of  consummate  falsehood. 

The  professor  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion,  that  Catholics 
attempt  to  shadow  forth  by  pictorial  representations  the 
infinite,  eternal,  and  invisible  God,  or  to  express  by  picture 
or  statue  his  divine  essence.  They  do  no  such  thing,  and 
they  give  pictorial  representations  of  only  such  visible  forms 
as  God  himself  has  been  known  actually  to  as^iume.  If  the 
Fatlier  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  Ancient  of  Days,  it 
is  not  because  that  form  expresses  his  character,  but  because 
he  so  appeared  to  the  holy  prophet  Daniel,  and  the  repre- 
sentation is  anthorized  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,     If  the  Holy 
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ie  reprpseiited  by  a  dove,  it  is  not  because  the  dcive 
nblems  lum,  but  because  lie  himeolf  chose  that  form  and 

Fpeared  under  it  at  tlie  bHptis|ii  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
the  Son  is  painted  in  a  human  form,  it  is  because,  being 
loan  as  well  ae  God,  that  form  is  appropriate;  and,  more- 
over, it  was  Iti  the  form  of  a  man  that  lie  appeared,  suffered, 
ilied,  and  rose  for  ns.  But  in  no  instance  does  the  church 
authorize  a  pictorial  representation  as  a  likeness  or  emblem 
of  the  invisible  God;  for  it  is  as  well  known  among 
Catholics  as  among  Protestants,  that  there  is  nothing  unto 
which  God  can  be  likened-  Protestante  must  not  be  quite 
so  hasty  to  conclude,  when  by  accident  they  light  upon  t 


truth,  that  it  is  theirs  by  right  of  lirst  discoverv.  Some 
tmveller  may  have  been  there  before  tliem ;  for  tla-y  must 
remember  they  are  not  very  old,  and  that  it  is  ooiy,  as  it 
were,  yesterday  that  tiit-y  set  out  on  their  travels.  Consid- 
erable portions  of  the  globe  of  truth  had  been  discovered 
and  occupied  before  thpy  were  even  bom.  Brave  men 
lived  before  Agameranou.  Luther  and  Calvin  came  too 
hite  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  truth  or  virtue.  The  young 
think  tiie  old  are  fools,  but  the  old  know  the  young  are 
fools. 

3.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  professor  through  his 
long  string  of  naked  uBsertions  concerning  the  mere  exter- 
nals of  Catholic  worship.  "We  deny,  in  the  outset,  Ms  com- 
petency to  judge  of  Catholic  worriliip;  for  it  was  designed 
to  edifv  Catholics,  and  cannot  produce  its  intended  effect 
on  infidels  and  heretics.  He  must  be  a  Catholic,  believe 
the  Catholic  creed,  and  love  the  Catholic  Church  as  his 
spiritual  mother,  before  he  can  bo  in  the  condition  to  appre- 
ciate the  truth,  beauty,  or  appropriateness  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship; for  that  worship  must  necessarily  be  altogether  a 
different  thing  to  the  devout  worshipper  from  what  it  is  to 
the  critical  eye  of  the  indifferent  or  hostile  spectator, 

We  do  not  think,  in  a  general  way,  the  Catholic  Worship 
is  very  well  calculated  to  edify  those  who  go  to  see  it  and 
not  to  ataiat  as  worshippers.  But  tliis  we  do  not  regiird  as 
a  reproach;  it  is  a  commendation.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Catholic  woi-sliip  could  edify  the  infidel  and  tlie  heretic  as 
well  as  the  Catliolic,  it  would  have  no  special  adaptedness 
to  Catholic  faith,  dispositions,  and  wants,  and  therefore 
would  not  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended.  We 
ourselves  were  strongly  prejudiced  against  Catholic  worship. 
Our  Puritan  tastes  and  baoits,  our  lovo  of  simplicity  and 
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dislike  of  every  thing  having  tlie  least  appearance  of  bein 
designed  for  mere  sbow  or  stage  effect,  made  us  feel  a  real 
repugnance  to  Catholic  worship,  as.  we  knew  it  when  a 
Protestant.     So  strong,  indeed,  was  our  repugnance,  that 
for  some  time,  even  after  we  had  become  pretty  well  con- 
vinced of  tlie  truth  of  Catholicity,  we  obstinately  refused  to 
assist  at  Mass ;  and  when  we  did  assist  for  the  first  time, 
setting  aside  the  music  and  tlie  sermon,  which  we  could 
appreciate,  we  were  onl}^  not  disgusted.     But  now  we  seem 
to  find  the  Catholic  worship  singularly  simple,  natural,  and 
appropriate.     We  detect  nothing  in  it  not  necessary,  or,  at 
least,  nighly  useful     Protestant  worship  we  find  now  to  be 
formal,  lifeless,  and  chilling.     Not  that  we  do  not  find  it  all 
that  we  ever  did,  all  even  that  Protestants  themselves  find 
it ;  but  the  spirituality  revealed  by  Catholicity  is  so  much 
higher,  so  much  truer  and  more  refined  than  a  Protestant 
ever  conceives  of,  that  Protestant  spirituality  itself  ceases 
to  be  spirituality,  and  becomes  a  cold,  lifeless  formality,  a 
mere  shadow  without  a  substance.     This  is,  indeed,  but  the 
experience  of  an  individual,  and  it  is  merely  as  such  that  we 
give  it,  to  go  for  what  it  is  worth.     It  is  worth,  at  least,  as 
much  as  the  professor's  bare  assertions,  proceeding  as  they 
do  necessarily  from  Protestant  ifirnorance  and  Protestant 
prejudice,  which  render  it  impossilble  for  him  to  know  what 
Catholic  worship  is,  or  the  innuence  it  is  adapted  to  exert 
on  the  worshipper.     If  the  Protestant  reader  will  insist 
that  he  must  make  an    allowance    for  our  partiality  to 
Catholicity,  he  must  make  at  least  an  equal  allowance  for  the 
professor's  partiality  against  it. 

The  gist  of  the  charge  is,  that  Catholicity  presents  a  low 
standard  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  worship  it  authorizes. 

"  WbcQ  a  Protestant  enters  the  sanctuary,  he  is  made  thoughtful  by 
the  words  of  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  we  are 
unable  to  measure  the  degree  of  mental  improvement  which  he  receives 
from  services  thus  adapted  to  his  understanding.  But  the  Romanist 
[Cathohc]  is  not  instructed  by  the  reiteration  of  his  stereotyped  observ- 
ances. He  hears  the  Bible  read  in  a  language  which  imparts  to  him 
none  of  its  meaning,  and  in  some  churches  he  cannot  even  distinguish 
the  words  of  the  Scripture  lesson,  for  these  are  drowned  in  the  tumult 
of  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  pealing  of  the  organ,  which  are  designed 
to  honor  the  recital  of  what  would  be  more  truly  honored  if  it  were 
made  intelligible,  or  even  audible.  The  rational  Protestant  is  instructed 
by  the  sacraments.  They  were  intended  to  be  sermons  to  the  mind, 
and  thereby  to  the  heart.     But  the  genius  of  Rome  has  transformed 
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them  from  symbolical  discourses  into  a  species  of  necromancy.  They 
are  described  as  operating,  not  by  rational  appeal,  but  by  a  kind  of 
talismanic  influence.  Protestantism  would  sanctify  men  by  the  truth 
which  enlightens  the  intellect ;  but  Romanism  [Catholicity]  depends  on 
the  mechanical  working  of  rites  that  supersede  our  own  activity. 
Protestantism  insists,  first  of  all,  on  faith,  by  which  man  is  to  be 
justified,  and  faith  involves  a  vigorous  exercise  of  reason  ;  but  Roman- 
ism lays  the  chief  stress  upon  external  ordinances  which  can  renovate 
the  soul  without  a  rational  contemplation  of  the  truth  addressed  to  it." — 
pp.  458,  459. 

We  liave  made  this  long  quotation  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  professor's  method  of  argument,  which  con- 
sists in  following  one  bare  assertion  by  another,  witliout  one 
particle  of  proof  but  what  is  supplied  by  the  knowledge  or 
the  prejudice  of  his  hearer  or  reader.  If  that  knowledge 
or  prejudice  should  happen  not  to  be  in  his  favor,  he  would 
establish  nothing;  and  yet  the  Christian  Examiner — a  Uni- 
tarian periodical,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider at  least  tolerably  fair  in  its  criticisms — says  of  this 
Lecture,  that  it  "  may  be  characterized  as  exhibiting  a  re- 
markable vigor  and  condensation  of  thought  and  powerful 
argument^  with  copious  and  apt  historical  illustrations  and 
references.  It  is  original,  profound,  and  impressive,  deal- 
ing in  subtle  analysis,  and  appealing  to  great  principles  of 
human  nature."  Nevertheless,  the  Lecture  contains  not 
even  the  semblance  of  an  argument,  from  beginning  to 
end ;  it  has  not  a  single  apt  historical  ilhistration  or  refer- 
ence, for  it  has  not  one  that  is  not  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
wliolly,  false ;  it  has  not  a  single  original,  striking,  or  pro- 
found remark,  and  makes  not  a  single  appeal  to  a  great 
))rinciple  of  eitlier  revelation  or  human  nature,  nor  to  any 
thing  else  but  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  author's 
hearers  or  readers.  All  the  author's  strength,  all  his  merit, 
lies  in  his  simply  saying  what  tliose  he  addresses  are  pre- 
viously prepared  to  receive  as  truth.  We  concede  to  the 
author  the  merit  of  adapting  his  disconrse  to  his  audience, 
which,  when  a  man's  object  is,  not  to  vindicate  the  truth, 
or  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  but  to  carry  his  audience 
with  him,  is,  perhaps,  a  merit, — a  merit  such  as  may  be  as- 
pired to  by  a  rhetorician  or  a  demagogue  ;  bnt  not  a  merit 
very  strongly  coveted  by  one  who  has  studied  in  the  Chris- 
tian school,  and  learned  to  value  truth  as  "  the  pearl  of  great 
price,"  and  to  seek  the  praise  of  God  rather  than  the  praise 
of  men. 
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Now,  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  the  general  tenor 
and  the  particular  statements  of  the  extract  we  have  made« 
so  far  as  they  bear  on  Catliolicitv ;  and  nothing  better  can 
be  desired  to  show  how  low  and  unspirituaf'VLTe  the  aothor  s 
own  conceptions.  In  the  first  place,  the  bells  do  not  ring 
nor  the  organ  peal  durin<::  the  recital  of  the  Scripture  les- 
son ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  lesson  for  the  day,  the 
people,  to  a  great  extent.  Know  by  heart  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  all  have  or  may  have  it  before  them  in  a  language 
they  can  understand. 

But  the  passage  extracted  is  worthy  of  notice  as  display- 
ing a  Protestanrs  conceptions  of  religious  worship.     It  is 
remarkable  how  studiously  the  professor  keeps  God  out  of 
sight.     Prayers  are  offered,  not  to  obtain  a  blessing  from 
God,  but  to  make  the  hearer  thoughtful  and  to  improve  his 
understandiiur.     Thev  are  lectures  addressed  to  the  hearers, 
and  are  to  serve  as  intellectual  exercises.     Hence,  a  news- 
paper in  this  city  once  complimented  a  prayer  offered  by  a 
famous  Protestant  divine,  by  saying,  "  It  was  the  most  elo- 
quent prayer  ever  offered  to  a  Boston  audience."     The  sac- 
raments, again,  are  sermons,  symbolical  discourses,  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  and  their  efficacy  is  in  their  appro- 
priateness, as  intellectual  addresses,  to  enlighten  the  mind  : 
and  yet,  this  same  professor  makes  it  a  gnive  charge  ag-ainst 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  she  observes,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity,  certain  sviiibolical  cereiinmies  in  administering 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  I     The  whole  thought  which  runs 
through  the  statem(*nt    is  human ;  and,  according  to    the 
Protestant,  the  whole  efficacy  of   divine  worship  consists 
simply  in  its  lx»ing  an  intellectual  exercise.     Prayer  does 
not  l)encfit  us  bv  calh'ng:  down  a  blcssinij:  from  (4od,  but  bv 
exercising  our  mind  or  affections;  the  sjicraments  impart 
no  <livine  grace,  but  aid  us  only  as  an  intellectual  exercise, 
(rod,  strictly  speaking,  answers  no  prayer;  the  worship  he 
demands  of  us  is  the  medium  or  condition  of  no  grant  from 
him,  but  an  exercise,  which,  if  performed,  may  have  a  tend- 
ency to  strengthen  the  mind  and  v/arm  the  heart.     Here 
is  I^rotestantism ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  embraces  not 
a  single  religious  conception,  and  acknowledges  no  principle 
which  the  veriest  infidel  mi;rht  nr>t  admit;  and  vet  it  is 
coniniended  for  its  sublime  sj)i ritual ity  I 

Protestant  worship  is,  by  the  confession  of  Protestants 
themselves,  mere  formality,  consists  merely  in  empty  cen.^- 
monies.     Baptism  with  them  is  nothing  but  a  ceremony* 
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It  imparts  ao  grace,  impresses  no  clwracter,  issiniplj  acere- 
Diuny  of  initiation  into  the  church ;  and,  in  the  ease  of 
adiilt^  a  mere  ceremony  initiating  outw'iirdlj'  those  believed 
to  be  ttlready  initiated  spiritually.  Orujuatiou,  aa  practised 
l)y  Protestants  generally,  the  laying  on  of  tlic  lianas  of  the 
presbytery,  is  a  mere  ctreinony,  for  it  imparts  no  grace,  no 
character,  and  no  authority ;  but  merely  witnesses  the  fact 
that  the  recipient  takes  H[>o!i  himself  the  office  of  teacher, 
or  that  the  congregation  hati  called  hini  to  be  its  pastor.  At 
least,  this  is  all  it  is  among  Cougregationalists,  of  which 
sect  the  professor  is  a  minister.  Marriage,  again,  according 
to  Protestants,  is  no  sacrament,  but  a  contract,  and  tlie  sol- 
emnization by  the  minister  is  bnt  a  ceremony  witnessing  or 
dechiring  tlie  fact  of  the  contract.  Hence  Protestants  call 
it  "  the  marriage  ceremony."  So,  also,  what  they  call "  the 
Ijord's  Supper"  is  purely  a  ceremony,  the  simple  ceremony 
uf  taking  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  sip  of  wine  ;  for  they  insist, 
and  in  tlieir  case  very  truly,  that  it  is  notliing  but  bread  and 
wine  they  partake.  It  is  a  shadow,  a  symbol ;  uo  real  par- 
taJting  01  tne  Lord's  body  and  blood,  as  they  eonfese  and 
contend.  What  is  it,  then,  but  a  form,  a  ceremony,  thoy 
observe,  without  any  life  or  reality  in  itself  J  The  Protes- 
tant has  no  altar,  no  victim,  no  real  sacrifice,  and  therefore 
nothing  which  is  diatinctiveiv  divine  worship,  lie  has 
nothing  to  offer  to  God ;  and,  according  to  hie  principles, 
he  could  worship  God  as  well,  as  acceptably,  as  truly,  and 
with  as  mnch  benefit  to  himself,  at  home  m  liis  study,  or 
abroad  in  the  iields,  and  without  a  prieut,  as  in  the  temple 
of  God.  But  there  ia  no  worship  of  God  where  there  is 
not  a  sacrifice,  and  no  sacrilice  without  a  priest,  an  altar, 
and  the  victim.  The  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  and  of 
a  contrite  heart  are,  indeed,  due  to  God,  and  are  necessary, 
if  we  would  have  our  offering  upon  the  altar  profitable  to 
us;  but  thev  are  not  the  distinctive  act  of  divine  worship, 
nor  what  distinguishes  Cliristian  worship  from  all  others. 
They  can  be  offered  by  a  pagan  or  a  Jew,  and,  if  tliese  were 
our  only  sacrifice,  there  would  be  nothing  positive  in  Gfaris- 
tian  worship  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pagan  or  the  Jewish ; 
and  yet  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  tells  us,  "  We  have  an  al- 
tar whereof  they  who  serve  the  tabernairle  cannot  eat." — 
Heb.  xiii.  10. 

Now,  iu  contrast  with  tiiis  Protestant  view,  the  Catholic 
worship  presupposes  al  ways  and  everywhere  a  I'eal  presence. 
Under  the  form  you  ai-e  always  to  look  for  a  reality.    Hap- 
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tisiu  is  a  sacrament ;  orders  are  a  sacrament ;  marriage  is  a 
sacrament ;  and  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  a  sacrament ; — and 
saeniments  are  not  ipere  forms,  insignificant  signs,  nor  mere 
symbolical  discourses,  designed  simply  to  shadow  forth 
some  moral  or  intellectual  truth  to  the  understanding,  but 
signs  significant,  which  impart  to  the  recipient  the  realitj- 
they  signify.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not  a  mere  sacri- 
fice of  prayer  and  i)raise,  nor  the  symbolical  offering  of  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  for  us ;  but  a  real  sacrifice,  in  which 
our  blessed  Lord,  in  a  mystical,  but  in  a  real,  manner,  is  act- 
ually present  on  our  altars,  and  actually  offered  to  God, 
himself  being  both  priest  and  victim.  The  Commnnion, 
airain,  is  not  a  symbolical  communion,  not  the  figurative  re- 
ception  of  the  body  of  our  Lord,  which  our  faith  is  to  per- 
form the  miracle  of  converting  into  his  real  body  ;  but  an 
actual  partaking  of  the  real  bodj  and  blood  of  our  blesse<i 
Saviour.  Here  all  is  real,  nothing  merely  figurative  :  sui^- 
stantial,  not  merelv  fonnal.  The  ceremonies  usuallv  ^A^ 
sorveii  in  administering  the  sacraments,  or  in  eelebratini: 
the  most  holv  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  are  few,  and  onlv  such 
as  are  well  adapted  to  dispose  the  minds  and  heans  of  tho5*r 
who  receive  the  sacraments  for  their  worthy  reception,  or 
those  who  assist  at  the  most  holv  sacrifice  to  a^<i>t  wliL 
pi\^|vr  atTei*tions  and  recollection.  Xow,  take  the  Pr»>res:cii;: 
view  ot  Pn»te>tant  worship,  and  the  Catholic  %'iew  ..'i  Cai:.- 
olio  worsliip,  and  we  ask,  which  is  the  least  l\in:;:iU  aii^L 
which  presents  the  highest  standard  of  thoui:*-::  ani 
feeling  f 

"  But  the  ^renins  of  Rome  has  transformed  tLe  ?a  tj- 
ments  into  a  species  ot  nooromanoy.*'  This  lemark  r-e:ray> 
the  Pivtostaut  thought,  and  shows  that  :n  the  <i'.'.*r.i:i:r:.:- 
the  Protestant  uvks  for  ih*  virtue,  believes  in  ii*>  v±l--d.-\. 
but  what  is  supplieil  by  the  nx^ipienL  Tiicy,  cJk:::,  *i..  ::  : 
Uud  trie  Pn>tos:ant  dirvvrly  up  t*.»  Go^i,  nor  c«r:!i;^  G'.-ii  *.v:. 
to  :«An.  Th.v:  i%  they  t^taMisii  n»>  dir^*:  o  •::i:tiur.:*'n  t'  . 
Ovvi,  and  ::ur\^: -rv*,  aiVK-riiniT  to  tiie  pn.^re-ss* -r^  •.••*■::  ■.  ri:.- 
c:p  OS  p.  4r*»» ,  si;o:;\i  Iv  ov^ndemne'-i.  It  s':.-.»ws,  : .-  .  :*:.- 
i:i*idvl  tho.:^*..:  wit:;  which  the  auch-r  wrl:c>.  Tv  r\ jr^r*! 
t*::e  SviorA!ue:::s  as  ciiaiLnels  of  irrj.:?.  thr--.i|^h  wL:.*l.  :!.^ 
llo.y  ^.i':.  ^^r  oivrates  for  o'*ir  justidcaiion,  ^rC-wth,  az..:  :trr- 
r\v::>r.,  is  :o  '•:n:isform  rlietu  into  a  s:y-..'^:e>  :■■:  :iTvr»> 
;:.a;:ov!"  How  \.\»:riple:e:v  hjks  the  i>r>:»:ese<.»r  I  "«s:  s:^..:  of 
V 1  \ vl !  1 1 v^ w  *.>j  >::►  V rs  at  t : Lr  l^i!\■  : :  l»  "  j  1 . :  •:• :  -.-  \ : *■•  • '  ,:  lz.  - 
TLiOi:  irv^v^  Ziie  Holv  G:i*>st !     A  :!:-.. r:i:  io  ^..t-  lo-  L-«r«: 
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US  of  injuring  the  mind  by  separating  it  from  communion 
with  God ;  and  now  he  accuses  us  of  "  necromancy,"  be- 
cause we  show  him  that  we  believe  in  communion  with 
God ! 

"But  Romanism  depends  on  the  mechanical  working  of 
rites  that  supersede  our  own  activity."  This  is  false.  The 
Catholic  in  no  sense  believes  in,  or  depends  on,  tlie  "  me- 
chanical  working  of  rites."  The  efficacy  of  the  sacraments 
is  not  mechanical,  but  divine,  and  it  is  not  tlie  form,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  operating  through  tlie  form,  that  is  efficacious ; 
nor  does  tliis  supersede  our  activity,  for  it  demands  the 
concurrence  of  our  activity  with  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Yet,  so  little  faith  has  the  professor,  so  little  does 
he  understand  of  the  genius  of  the  Gospel,  that,  where  any 
other  agency  than  that  of  man  is  presupposed,  he  concludes 
it  must  needs  be  mechanical !  A  most  learned  doctor  he, 
and  a  most  devout  believer !  We  may  see  here  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  thought. 
According  to  the  Protestant,  God  is  nowhere  present  in 
Christian  worship,  save  as  he  is  present  in  nature,  in  every 
commendable  affection  or  true  thought ;  according  to  the 
Catholic,  he  is  everywhere  in  the  Christian  worsni^  not 
only  naturally  present,  but  supematurally  present.  JBy  it 
we  are  brought  into  his  presence  in  a  supernatural  manner, 
and  therefore  have  a  much  more  intimate  communion  with 
him  than  the  Protestant  even  pretends  to  have.  Conse- 
quently, according  to  the  principles  of  the  professor  him- 
self, the  Catholic  worship  should  have,  as  it  actually  has,  a 
more  elevating  effect  on  the  mind  than  Protestant  worshij). 

Now,  it  is  this  supernatural  presence  of  God  that  scandal- 
izes our  professor.  He  depends  on  the  worship])er  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  worship,  or  on  the  eloquence  and  skill  of  the 
minister,  and  does  not  once  expect  God  to  do  any  thing  su- 
pematurally. The  Catholic  differs  from  him  in  this.  The 
Catholic  expects  all  from  God.  He  worships,  that  he  may 
5ay  to  God  what  he  owes,  and  that  God  may  grant  him  the 
lelp  he  needs.  When  he  prays,  he  does  not  pray  to  him- 
self, or  regard  the  effect  which  the  prayer,  as  a  spiritual 
exercise,  may  naturally  o))ef'ate  in  himself,  although  tliis  is 
an  effect  not  to  be  despised ;  but  he  prays  to  God,  and  looks 
to  God's  bounty  to  answer  his  prayer,  and  confer  on  him 
the  blessing  he  craves  or  needs.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, and  shows  that  the  Catholic  believes  in  God's 
gracious  providence,  and  that  we  may  go  to  our  God  as 


h< 
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cliildren  to  a  father,  and  not  be  sent  empty  away,  or  with 
no  other  benefit  than  the  act  of  asking  has  produced  within 
us. 

Take  this  thought  with  you,  and,  for  the  "  necromanc\' '' 
of  the  professor,  understand  tlie  grace  of  God ;  for  '*  me- 
chanical working  of  rites  "  of  which  he  speaks,  understand 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  you  may  see  that 
what  Protestants  object  to  Catholic  worship  is  but  the  ef- 
fusion of  their  own  infidelity.  The  priest  faces  the  altar, 
not  the  people,  because  lie  prays  to  God,  and  not  to  them ; 
he  speaks  in  a  low,  inaudible  voice,  or  in  a  language  they  do 
not  understand,  because  he  speaks  to  Gpd,  not  to  tnem,  and 
because  his  prayers  are  to  benefit  them,  not  by  the  edifica- 
tion which  listening  to  tliem  as  popular  harangues  ijiight 
afford,  but  by  the  blessings  they  ootain  from  God  for  them. 
They  are  prayers^  not  namngues, — and  for  the  ears  of 
Almighty  God,  not  for  the  ears  of  the  people.  Hero  is  tlie 
point.  The  prayer,  in  the  estimation  of  the  professor,  ap- 
pears to  be  thrown  away,  if  only  heard  by  Almighty  God ! 
The  use  of  the  Latin  language  is  no  objection,  for  we 
may  presume  our  Heavenly  Father  can  undei*stand  Latin  as 
well  as  English.  It  is  used  in  the  Latin  Church  because 
originally  it  was  the  language  of  the  people,  because  her 
liturgy  was  originally  composed  in  that  language,  becausL*  it 
is  well  that  the  church  throughout  the  world  should  8jK»ak 
in  one  and  the  siune  tongue,  and  because  all  spoken  lan- 
guages are  fluctuating  and  variable  in  the  sense  they  give  to 
tlieir  words,  and,  if  the  service  were  preserved  only  in  them, 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  faitn  might  be  sacrificed. 
But  every  thing  that  is  addressed  to  the  people,  every  part 
of  the  sernce  wliicli  it  is  necessarv  they  sliould  understaml, 
is  addressed  to  them  in  their  own  language  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  whole  Missal  is  translated  into  English,  and  the  simply 
English  reader  can  follow  the  priest  whenever  he  chooses. 
If  lie  does  not  choose,  it  suffices  to  join  his  intention  with 
that  of  tlie  ))riest,  and  engage  in  such  special  devotions  as  he 
finds  most  for  his  edificiition. 

The  ringing  of  bells,  which  the  professor  seems  to  object 
to,  he  would  soon  find,  if  a  Cariiolic  worshipper,  is  no  idle 
ceremony.  The  bell  does  not  ring  to  honor  a  recital,  but  to 
inform  the  worshippers,  who  are  not  presumed  to  be  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  the  priest,  and  many  of  whom  are  so 
f  laced  as  to  be  unable  to  see  him,  at  what  part  of  the  most 
loly  Sacritice  he  has  arrived.     Instead  of  a  disturbance  or 
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a  tumult,  it  is  a  very  necessary  thing.  The  professor  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  please.  One  moment,  he  objects  that  no 
respect  is  paid  to  the  understanding  of  the  people,  and  no 
pains  taken  to  let  them  know  what  is  going  on ;  and  the 
next  moment,  he  finds  an  objection  in  what  is  specially 
designed  to  let  them  know  what  is  going  on.  Why  did  he 
not  object  riglit  out,  that  Catholicity  is  not  Puritanism,  and 
therefore  is  to  be  rejected  ?  That  would  have  been  manly, 
and  would  have  at  least  given  a  reason  for  finding  fault  with 
Catholicity. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  (question  to  be  answered  is,  Does 
the  Catholic  worship,  taken  as  a  whole,  tend  necessarily  or 
naturally  to  lessen  the  importance  of  what  is  commonly 
called  spiritual  worship,  that  is,  prayer,  praise,  meditation, 
and  spiritual  reading?  Does  it  substitute  for  these  internal 
exercises  mere  outward  observances,  or  does  it  even  tend  to 
do  this?  The  professor  may  say  what  he  will,  but  to  this 
we  answer  emphatically,  N^o,  and  we  appeal  to  experience 
for  our  justification.  The  central  point  with  the  Protestant 
in  his  public  worship  is  the  sermon.  We  readily  admit  the 
sermon  does  not  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  Catholic  wor- 
ship as  it  does  in  the  Protestant.  The  central  point  of 
Catholic  worship  is  the  most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
We  do  not  go  to  church  to  hear  Rev.  Mr.  Silvervoice,  Rov. 
Mr.  Prettyman,  Kev.  Mr.  Greatman,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Son- 
of thunder  preach ;  but  we  go  to  assist  at  the  adorable  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass.  But  there  is  one  means  of  instruction 
among  Catholics  of  which  the  professor  is  ignorant,  namely, 
the  Confessional.  In  the  sermon  the  preacher  must  nec- 
essarily confine  himself  to  general  instructions  and  exhor- 
tations ;  but  in  the  Confessional  the  instructions,  exhorta- 
tions, or  admonitions  are  particular,  adapted  to  the  precise 
case  of  the  penitent,  and  therefore  much  more  valuable,  and 
not  only  because  they  are  more  appropriate,  but  because  the 
penitent  must  take  them  to  himself,  and  cannot  distribute 
them  among  his  neighbours.  The  Catholic  Church,  there- 
fore, if  she  make  less  use  of  the  sermon  than  do  Protestants, 
provides,  by  means  of  the  Confessional,  much  more  amply 
for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  her  children. 

In  the  next  place,  those  among  us  who  most  abound  in 
prayer,  praise,  meditation,  and  spiritual  exercises  generally, 
are  precisely  those  among  us  who  are  most  scrupulous  in 
their  attention  to  all  external  observances.  Read  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  those  even  whom  the  professor  must  admit  to 
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have  been  eminently  holy  men,  and  you  will  find  they  of 
all   men  were   the  most  observant  of  the  very  things  in 
Catholic  worship  which  the  professor  condemns ;  and  you 
may  in  general  measure  a  man's  inward  piety  by  the  degree 
of  devotion  with  which  he  observes  the  external  worship. 
Find  a  man  who  disdains  the  external  observances,  and  you 
may  be  sure  you  find  a  man  who  is  deficient  in  charity,  in 
good  works,  and  who  neglects  prayer,  meditation,  spiritual 
reading,  and  mortification.     But  the  reverse  of  this  would 
be  the  fact,  if  the  professor's  doctrine  were  true.     Again, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  exercises  are  much  more  abundant 
amongst  Catholics  than  Protestants,  as  any  one  may  know 
who  has  equal  means  of  observing  the  practices  of  both. 
Take  our  servant-girls ;  the  Protestant,  if  professedly  pious, 
-will  run  much  of tener  to  evening  meetings,  camp-meetings, 
revival-meetings,  and  concerts  of  prayer ;  but  the  Catholic 
will  spend  much  more  time  in  private  devotion,  which,  be- 
cause  private,  may  very  ofteft  escape  your  observation. 
Spiritual  or  ascetic  literature  is  almost  exclusively  Catholic. 
Protestants  have  no  ascetic  books  worth  naming.*    What  is 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  ProgresSy  by  the  side  of  the  ^xer- 
citia  ChriatiaiKB  Perfectionis  of  Rodriguez, — PiZgrinCs 
Progress^  by  the  side  of  De  Imitatione  Uhristi^ — Baxter's 
Call^  by  the  side  of  The  Sinner* b  Conversion  by  Salazar, — 
Scongal's  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul,  Hervey's  Meditation,s^ 
Williston  On  the  Sacrament,  Uphani's  InteAor  Life,  by  the 
side  of  The  Spiritual  Meadow,  The  Garden  of  Roses,  The 
Sinner* s  Cfieck-rein,  by  Father  Lewis,  or  the  Introduction 
to  a  Devout  Life,  and  Treatise  on  Love  of  God,  by  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  or  the  Visits  to  the  Blessed  SaxyraTnent,  by 
St.  Alphonsus,  or  the  ascetic  works  of  St.  John  Climachus. 
Pope  St.  Leo  tlie  Great,  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  or  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  so  many  others  we  coiud  enumerate  ?     But, 
if  the  (/athohc  worship  tends  to  substitute  external  observ- 
ances for  inward  piety,  liow  happens  it  that  the  only  works 
really  spiritual,  which  indicate  an  intimate  communion  on 
the  part  of  their  authors  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which 
raise  the  reader  from  all  that  is  low  and  earthly,  temporal 
and  perishing,  to  an  intense  longing  and  striving  after  the 
spiritual,  the  divine,  the  permanent,  and  the  eternal,  are  by 
Catholics,  and  Catholics  eminently  devout  in  the  Catholic 
sense  ?     Then,  again,  the  ascetic  books  most  popular  among 
Catholicv*,  those  which  circulate  widest,  and  are  most  prized 
and    most  generally   read,  are   precisely  the  books  which 
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breathe  the  purest  spirituality,  insist  most  strenuously  on 
inward  piety  and  intimate  communion  of  the  soul  with  God. 
How  does  this  happen,  if  our  worship  tends  to  su1)?:Itute 
external  observances  for  inward  practical  piety  ?  Facts  as 
well  as  philosophy  are  decidedly  against  the  professor.  He 
lias  not  looked  so  deeply  into  the  subject  as  his  friends 
seem  to  imagine.  He  has  been  misled  by  concluding  from 
the  effect  which  external  observances,  regarded  as  simple 
external  observances,  might  have  on  a  man  without  faith,  to 
the  effect  they  must  have  on  one  who  has  faith  and  believes 
in  the  supernatural  presence  and  providence  of  God.  He 
may  also  have  been  misled  by  not  making  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  fact,  that,  while  Protestants  wear  their  piety 
on  their  faces,  or  hang  it  up  for  show,  and  take  no  incon- 
siderable pains  to  advise  us  of  their  devotions,  Catholics  are 
accustomed  to  obey  the  precept  of  their  Master,  to  take 
heed  when  they  pray  not  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  also  to 
enter  into  their  closet  and  to  shut  the  door. 

V.  The  fifth  charge  against  Catholicity,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  collect  it,  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  deficient  in 
candor,  love  of  truth,  and  great  philosophers  and  eminent 
preachers.  In  this  the  professor  pretends  to  establish,  by 
an  appeal  to  facts,  the  conclusions  he  had  in  the  previous 
charges  obtained  from  reasoning. 

To  the  charge,  that  Catholic  writers  are  generally  deficient 
in  candor,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  reply.  The  author  sus- 
tains his  charge  by  no  facts.  He  names,  indeed,  "Moehler, 
Klee,  and  Wisei^ian  as  distinguished  for  ingenuity  rather 
than  fairness."  Of  Klee  w^e  cannot  speak,  for  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  his  writings.  But  of  Moehler  and  Wise- 
man we  can  speak,  and,  though  not  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  either,  we  can  testify  to  their  singular  candor  and  fair- 
ness towards  their  opponents.  No  rrotestant  writer  ever 
showed  so  much  fairness  in  treating  of  Protestant  doctrines 
as  Moehler  has  done;  and  though  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  convict  him  of  misrepresentation,  not  one  of 
them,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  successful.  A  writer 
in  T/ie  Kew  Englander  begins  by  charging  him  with  mis- 
representing Calvin,  but  is  forced  in  the  end  to  admit  that 
he  has  not  misrepresented  him.  Dr.  Wiseman  has  a  mind 
of  singular  fairness,  and  a  heart  of  great  tenderness  towards 
those  who  differ  from  him.  But  peniaps  the  objection  is  not 
that  these  men  misrepresent  their  enemies,  but  that  they  d(^ 
not  state  the  Catholic  doctrines  fairly ;  that  is,  do  not  state 
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them  as  they  have  been  stated  by  Protestants.*  This  is 
probably  the  complaint.  Whenever  a  Catholic  gives  a  fair 
and  candid  statement  of  Catholicity,  the  Protestant  is 
obliged  to  do  one  of  two  things, — either  admit  tliat  he  has 
ignorantly  or  maliciously  misrepresented  it,  or  contend  that 
the  Catholic  states  it  better  than  it  is.     His  self-love  and 

!)ride  of  sect,  and  perhaps  his  convictions,  will  not  permit 
lim  to  do  the  first ;  he  is  therefore  compelled  to  do  the  lat- 
ter, and  to  charge  the  favorable  representation  to  the  Cath- 
olic's ingenuity,  want  of  candor,  or  readiness  to  sacrifice  the 
truth.     We  can  conceive  nothing  more  uncandid  or  unjust 

♦This  is,  in  fact,  the  real  objection.  "It  is  difficult,**  says  the  pro- 
fessor, in  a  note  (p.  463),  "to  mention  any  modern  work  more  ingeni- 
ously fitted  to  produce  an  imprecision  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  incor- 
rect, than  Moehler's  Symbolik.  Its  sophistry  consists,  first,  in  conceal- 
ing the  more  obnoxious  phases  of  the  Catholic  doctrine;  secondly,  in  the 
undue  prominence  it  gives  to  such  truths  as  have  been  defended  by 
Romanists  [Catholics]  against  the  ill-judged  attacks  of  Protestants; 
thirdly,  in  its  appeal  to  the  writings  of  individual  Protestants  with  the 
same  freedom  as  to  publicly  authorized  Confessions  of  Faith;  fourthly, 
in  quotinj^  the  impassioned  and  extravagant  remarks  of  Protestant  con- 
troversialists, without  attempting  to  modify  those  remarks  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  circumstances  or  idiosyncrasies  of  the  men  who  uttered  them; 
and,  fiftiily,  tacitly  assuming  that  the  creeds  and  standard  treatises  uf 
Protestants  are  as  authoritative  as  those  of  the  Romanists."  There  is 
no  want  of  candor,  we  suppose,  on  the  part  of  the  professor,  in  calling 
us  Itomaniitts,  a  name  he  knows  we  disown,  and  no  insult  in  apologizing, 
as  he  does  (p.  452),  for  now  a«d  then  calling  us  by  our  true  name.  But 
this  is  a  trifle.  These  charges  against  Moehler  are  unfounded.  The 
first  charcje  we  deny;  he,  in  no  instance,  practises  any  concealment. 
There  are  no  "  obnoxious  phases  of  Catholic  doctrine  "  to  conceal.  We 
do  not  like  Moehler's  Germanism,  and  sometimes  he  pushes  philosophy 
beyond  its  province,  and  his  theory  of  development  is  too  broadly  stated ; 
but  he  has  not  stated  the  Catholic'doctrine  in  too  favorable  a  light,  nor 
concealed  any  phase  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  he  could,  consistently 
with  his  purpose,  bring  forward.  He  was  not  writing  an  exposition  of 
Catholic  doctrines  in  general,  but  of  the  particular  doctrinal  differences 
between  Catholics  ana  Protestants,  and,  so  far  as  the  Catholic  doctrines 
are  involved  in  these  differences,  he  has  kept  no  phase  of  them  out  of 
sight.  To  complain  of  him  for  not  exhibiting  the  Catholic  doctrines  in 
the  respect  in  which  they  did  not  concern  the  subject  of  his  book  is  un- 
candid and  unscientific.  That  he  gives  undue  prominence  to  truths 
Protestants  have  attacked  we  should  like  to  see  proved.  The  professor 
admits  that  Protestants  have  made  '*  ill-judged  attacks  "  on  truths.  We 
will  try  to  remember  this;  but  we  should  suppose  any  attack  upon  truth 
at  ail  would  be  ill-judged.  The  third  objection  is  removed  by  the  fifth. 
Tlio  creeds  and  standard  treatises  are  known  not  to  have  the  authority 
among  Protestants  that  the  authoritative  expositions  of  Catholicity  have 
for  Catholics,  and  therefore  Moehler  does  not  relv  wholly  on  them,  but 
consults  also  the  writings  of  prominent  individual  Protestants.  But  the 
■charges  of  the  professor  are  somewhat  singular.  He  first  accuses  Moeh- 
ler of  sophistry,  because  he  consults  individual  doctors  as  well  as  au- 
thorized Confessions  of  Faith,  and  then  accuses  him  of  attributing  loo 
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tlian  this,  Protontants  misrepreaeiit  Cutliolics;  Catholics 
expoee  the  misrepresuutation,  and  aet  forth  tlieir  doctrines 
ill  their  true  light,  ae  tJiey  are  and  always  have  boon  held; 
iiiid  fortliwith  tliey  are  charged  with  a  want  of  fairness,  of 
being  ingeDious,  but  iincandid !  This  is  adding  insult  to 
injury. 

2.  "Want  of  tnith  means,  with  the  profeasur,  in  thie  charge, 
\eiT  much  tlie  same  as  want  of  candor.  Tlie  charge  comes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  a  Protestant.  We  have  never  met 
with  a  Protestant  writer  who  stntes  a  single  Catiiolic  doc- 
trine which  he  rejects,  no  matter  on  what  jioinl,  correctly, 


knows  any  diiog  of  ProteslanU  knows,  Ibat.  If  individual  doctors  were 
noi  consulled.  no  fair  or  just  view  of  Prolestantism  could  b«  obtained ; 
nnd  we  own  we  cannot  see  the  aopluBliy,  at  least  the  unfairness,  la  ae- 
Humln?  Cbal  Proteatuats  really  hold  to  what  they  iolemnly  profeas  in 
their  Confessions.  Do  the  Protestants  resnrd  uh  an  sflpliiiitieal.  when 
we  lalce  ttiem  al  tbdr  solemn  profession  T  Thefourlh  charge  admits  the 
reformers  and  Protoslant  conlroversialisls  made  impassioned  and  cs- 
n'nvagnnt  slatements.  Bnl  does  the  professor  forget  that  the  reforme™, 
I.iiUier.  and  Calvin,  and  olhers.  nrofesaed  to  be  gpcciallv  called  of  Ood. 
and  to  act  under  the  immediiile  direction  ot  the  Hoi;  Gnost.  and  that  It 
was  on  this  ground  atone  they  attempted  to  justify  their  schism  and 
heresy?  When  a  man  puts  forth  such  a  claim,  and  when,  on  the  ground 
of  such  n  claim,  be  founds  a  sect,  we  submit  if  his  followers  uave  a 
ri^lit  ic  plead  in  arrest  of  Judgment  bis  idiosyncrasies.  We  owe  some- 
thing to  truth  and  its  slandered  friends,  and  not  all  lo  misguided  nnd 
factious  hercsinrchs  or  schismatici. 

"Our  faiih,"NayB  the  profeiaor  (»S.).  "' is  the  Bible."  The  Bible  us 
you  uudcr<::ind  it.  or  as  we  understand  lIT  As  you.  of  course.  Then 
which  of  you!  for  no  two  of  youoKrce.  How  are  we  to  determine  wbnl 
Protustanlism  is?  Hnwsliallwe  be  ahle  to  seize  and  delineate  it<[  fea- 
tures, BO  Ihnt  every  indlviitxial  Protestant  will  admit  that  he  sal  for  the 
pictureT  From  your  doctors? — which  of  them?  None,  you  say.  From 
your  CoDfcssioosT — wbivh  of  them,  and  which  edition?  None  of  them. 
you  sBv:  for  these  must  not  he  assumed  us  authority.  Where  then?  Is 
your  Protestantism  a  definable  tiling?  If  not,  why  do  you  rnmplain,  if 
our  elatemcnt  of  it,  ocroi'ding  to  the  highest  authority  you  aclinowledge. 
doea  not  present  ii  in  the  precise  shape  in  which  it  prescuis  itself  to  each 
individual  Protestant,  since  in  a  precise  shape  or  a  deHnite  shape  It  pre- 
sents itself  to  no  one? 

We  will  take  this  occasion  to  inform  the  professor,  that  Paul  Sarpl's 
account  of  the  Council  of  Trent  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  authority. 
His  history  is  denied  to  be  authentic,  and  the  professor  oil^bt  as  well 
quote  against  us  the  recent  publications  of  Ho^n  and  Dowling.  If  he 
wishes  to  know  the  true  hiatory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  must  con- 
sult Pallavicini.  We  reply  to  no  arsumenl  based  on  the  authority  ol 
Paul  Ssrpi.  whose  statements  the  professor  knows,  if  be  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Uie  controversy  on  the  subject,  are  not  to  be  relied  on. 
This  Is  all  the  answer  we  give  to  his  cltarges  against  the  Tridentino 
fnlhcrs, 
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— who  in  a  single  instance  reproduces  a  Catholic  arfi^uinent 
in  its  full  strength,  or  chives  it  a  fair  and  logical  repfy.  The 
unfairness,  we  will  say  the  untruth,  of  Protestants,  when 
engaged  in  controversy  with  Catholics,  has  been  a  constant 
theme  of  complaint  with  Catholic  writers  from  Cajetan  and 
Eek  down  to  the  present  moment.  It  is  notorious,  and,  if 
not  notorious,  it  is  really  so  flagitious  that  it  would  be  in- 
credible. Wlien  we  lii*st  turnea  our  attention  to  the  con- 
troversy, and  began  to  put  Protestant  statements  to  the 
usual  historical  tests,  we  were  perfectly  astounded.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  grosser  falsehood,  or  more  outrageous 
injustice,  than  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Protestant 
writers  generally, — nay,  the  very  best  of  them, — whenever 
they  write  against  Catholics.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  Catholic 
we  say  this;  we  say  it  as  a  fact  of  which  we  became  fully 
convinced  before  we  became  a  Catholic,  and  from  consult- 
ing Protestant  authorities  themselves.  Xothingcan  exceed 
the  ferocity,  falsehood,  and  wickedness  of  the  books  against 
Catholicity  even  now  recommended  by  respectable  religious 
journals  and  grave  Protestant  divines,  and  hawked  about 
our  streets.  They  are  so  barefaced,  that  they  would  carry 
their  own  refutation  with  them,  if  Protestants  ever  thought 
of  pausing  a  moment  to  inquire  into  the  internal  probabiuty 
of  any  thing  said  against  Catholics  or  Catholicity.  Never 
were  a  people  so  deceived,  so  gulled,  as  good,  honest,  simple 
credulous  Protestants  are  by  the  getters-iip  and  circulators 
of  anti-catholic  publications.  We  need  but  read  for  a  few 
weeks  the  anti-catholic  press  of  the  country',  to  be  satisfied 
of  this.  An  editor  lights  somewhere  upon  a  ''  mare's  nest," 
cooks  up  a  "  startling  incident,"  or  a  terrible  tale  of  the 
"  horrors  of  Popery,"  publishes  it,  and  forthwith  it  is  copied 
by  all  the  editors  of  the  same  brotherhood  throughout  the 
country  ;  pious  deacons  have  more  vhiaigre  faces  tlian  ever  ; 
pious  old  ladies  are  sure  the  end  of  the  world  is  near;  the 
politician  screams  out  the  country  is  in  danger,  and  we  must 
defend  it  figainst  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  the 
priests,  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  double-distilled  hyiK)crite, 
with  his  pockets  gorged  with  the  hard  earnings  wrung  from 
the  poor  seamstress,  tlie  widow,  and  the  orphan,  "  who  puts 
a  penny  in  charity's  box  and  takes  a  shilling  out,"  clasps  his 
l>ible,  with  eyes  upturned,  and  a  graveyard  face,  sets  up  a 
])iteous  howl,  that  the  Bible  is  in  danger,  cries,  "Down 
with  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  up  with  the  Bible,"  and  sets 
the  whole  community  in  commotion.     A  Catholic  editor 
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'Calmly  contradicts  and  rofutee  the  atorr ;  the  Protestant 
[."jBditor  takes  no  notice  of  the  contradiction  and  refutation, 
but  repeats  it  as  before,  or  silently  drops  it.  jin  anti-cath- 
olic writer,  preparing  an  obscene  book,  lifthts  upon  it, 
copies  it  into  his  filthy  pages  aa  illnstrative  of  •'  the  Lorrore 
of  Popery,"  and  henceforth  it  is  anthentic  Protestant  his- 
tory. This  is  but  an  nnexaggerated  etutement  of  what 
paeeoB  before  our  eyes  and  in  our  own  moral  and  enlight- 
ened connlry  ;  and  in  this  or  a  siudlar  way  Protestant  his- 
tory is  manufactured,  as  some  recent  Protestant  writers 
themselves,  not  being  immediately  concerned  in  putting 
down  Catliolics,  have  to  some  extent  been  forced  to  admit,* 
On  the  other  hand,  without  meaning  to  defend  every 
Catholic  writer.— for  there  may  have  been  uncaudid  Cath- 
olic authors,  although  we  know  no  such, — Catholic  authors 
are  singularly  fair  and  candid  towards  Protestants.  This  is 
no  merit  in  them,  for  they  are  required  to  be  so.  No  Cuth- 
ic  would  escape  the  rehuke  of  Ids  director,  if  he  should 
in  a  victory  over  an  opponent  by  craft,  cunning,  evasion, 
iaatatfiment,  or  sophistical  reply.  As  Catholics,  we  are 
squired  to  write  in  the  presence  of  God,  under  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility, — not  for  our  own  glory,  our  own  puny 
triimipha,  but  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  which  permits 
none  hut  holy  ends  and  holy  means ;  and  we  are  false  to  our 
*'  'igion,  when  wo  do  not.  In  all  the  Catholic  controversial 
irks  we  have  seen,  we  have  found  candid  statements,  and 
ir  and  logical  arguments.  In  any  "Course  of  Theology" 
'6  take  up,  we  find  the  objections  of  opponents  fairly  and 
honestly  stated,  and  not  unfrequently  with  more  clearness, 
force,  and  point  than  in  the  works  of  the  opponents  thera- 
iselves.  Take,  as  a  specimen,  Bellai-mine,  Sardagna,  Biiluart, 
Perroiie,  Bonvier.  The  man  who  could  accuse  such  men  as 
these  of  a  want  of  candor  or  of  love  of  truth, — of  unfair 
dealing, — would  only  write  his  own  condemnation. 

The  professor's  own  Lecture  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
iteetant  mode  of  discussing  the  Catliolic  question.  It  is 
wititout  some  cleverness,  but,  saving  a  half-candid  remark 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  indulgences,  it  has  not  a  single 
fair,  candid,  or  truthful  statement  from  beginning  to  end. 
With  the  exception  named,  and  whicli  is  only  half  an  excep- 

"  Consult  Ranke'g  Hitlorg,  not  of  the  Heformiition,  but  of  the  Popa, 
Voigt'a  8c.  Gfegory  the  Sectnih,  Hurler's  I^yjif  Iniuieeai  the   Third,  and 
twpi'fially  Maiilsnd's  Uai*  Age*.    Hurler  wrole  lija  work  as  a  Proies- 
lanl,  but  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  be  is  now  u  Catholic, 
.,  Tl— JM 


„         deal 
I'         fair. 
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tion,  there  is  not  a  point  of  Catholic  doctrine,  or  Catholic 
worship,  or  Catholic  history,  touched  upon,  on  which  the 
reader,  relying  on  this  Lecture  alone,  would  not  receive  an 
impression  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  ignorance 
of  the  professor  in  regard  to  Catholicity  is  indeed  great,  but 
his  Lecture  contains  evidence  enough  that  his  perversions 
of  truth,  misstatements,  and  absolute  untruths  are  not  in  all 
cases  the  result  of  misinformation  or  of  defective  informa- 
tion. Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  blush  to  come  forward  in 
open  day  and  accuse  the  Cfatholic  Church  of  being  hostile  to 
candor  and  love  of  truth.  They  were  the  blasphemous 
Jews,  we  believe,  who  accused  our  blessed  Lord  of  blasphemy. 
3.  To  the  charge,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  deficient  in 
great  philosophers  and  eminent  preachers,  we  have  not  much 
to  say.  But,  unless  we  have  been  wholly  misinformed,  the 
Gospel  was  not  given  expressly  to  make  great  philosophers 
or  eminent  preachers;  but  simple,  docile,  meek,  humble, 
self-denying  Christians,  who,  relying  on  God's  goodness  and 

f)romi8es,  tlirough  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  hope  and 
abor,  by  patient  endurance  and  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
to  attain,  at  last,  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  life  everlast- 
ing. It  is  better  to  be  a  good  Christian  than  a  great  phi- 
losopher, and  a  true  saint  than  an  eminent  preacher.  The 
patient  watchings,  fervent  prayers,  and  daily  mortifications 
of  the  humble  and  devoted  servant  of  God,  whose  name  is 
never  heard  beyond  the  solitude  in  which  he  lives,  avail 
more,  both  for  himself  and  for  others,  than  the  profoundest 
treatises  of  your  profoundest  philosopher,  or  the  most  elo- 
quent sermons  of  your  most  gifted  divine. 

The  Gosj)el  is  not  of  man's  device  and  does  not  stand  in 
human  wisdom.  "  Quid  prodest  tibi  alta  de  Trinitate  dis- 
putare,  si  careas  humilitate,  unde  displiceas  Trinitati  if  Vere 
alta  verba  uon  faeiunt  sanctum  et  justum;  sed  virtuosa  vita 
efiicit  Deo  cliaruui.  Opto  magis  sentire  compimetionein, 
<[uam  scire  ejus  definitionem.  Si  scires  totam  bibliam  ex- 
terius,  et  oniniuui  philosophorum  dicta,  quid  totum  prodesset 
sine  charitate  et  Dei  gratia  ?  Vanitas  vaiiiiatum,^  et  omnia 
vanitasy  prajter  amare  Deum,  et  illi  soli  servire.  Ista  est 
surriina  sapientia,  per  conteuiptum  mundi  tendere  ad  regna 
cTjelestia."  ^  The  poor  nun  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
whom  the  world  knows  not  and  dreams  not  of,  may  be  doing' 
more,  as  she  recites  her  ro^sary,  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of 

*De  Ijuitatione  ChrM,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  1. 
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]  on  eaitli,  and  to  advance  the  glory  of  God  among  men, 
]  wlioiti  armies  of  voiir  profoytid  pliilusophera  and  elo- 
nt  diviucB.  God  lovos  tlie  Bimple,  the  meek,  the  hum- 
6le,  who  forget  themselves  and  n^riieinbur  only  him,  and 
will  grant  almost  any  thing  to  their  prayers.  Tie  does  not 
Heed  the  great,  the  learned,  the  profound,  tlie  eloquent,  and 
rarely  makes  use  of  them  as  his  instrumeuta;  for  they  are 
rarely  so  humble  as  not  to  claim  for  themselves  some  share 
of  the  glory  of  what  ha  does  by  them,  and  he  will  sntfer  no 
"  36h  to  glory  in  his  presence,  or  to  rob  him  of  the  glory 
^ich  is  his,  and  eannot  be  another's.  Videte  enim  voca- 
1  veatram^fratrett^quia.  f ion  mtdli  sap  i^nles  secundum 
trnoTn,  non  miUti  potentts,  n^n  multi  nobUes:  sed  quas 
Ua  sunt  mundi  ekgit  Deus,  ut  confuadtU  sapitntcs  ,■  ei 
'vrma  mundi  eleijU  Devs,  ut  confundai,  fortui ;  el  igno- 
•t  mundi  et  conteinptibilia  el^it  Deus,  et  ea  qua  non 
>  ut  ea  2U«  ermi  deetruerei,  vt  non  glorieiftr  mnnit  earo 
ft  conspeetu  ejtu." — 1  Cor.  i.  26-39. 

\  Nevertheless,  the  Catholic  Church  has  a  few  men,  besides 

7am  pan  ell  a,    Descartes.    Malebranche,   Bossnet,    Fenelon, 

tourdaloue,  Dupin,  DoUinger,  Hug,  and  Van  Ess,  that  are 

not  quite  contemptible,  and  we  had  rapidly  collected  a  list 

of  several  hundred  names  which  we  tliought  of  inserting; 

but  upon  closer  examination  of  the  professor's  assertions, 

we  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use.     He  asserts  the  chureh  is  nu- 

favorablo  to  the  mind;  and  if  we  should  refute  this  bv 

Allowing,  that,  in  every  department  of  mind.  Catholics  al- 

ays  have  taken,  and  still  take,  the  lead,  he  would  reply, 

lat  it  is  in  despite  of  the  church.     "  We  have  no  disposi- 

a  to  deny  that  many  illuslrions  names  are  enrolled  among 

I  echolare  of  the  cmireh.     The  human  mind  will  i-ouse 

':  to  action  in  despite  of  all  the  sedative  etfects  applied 

'' — p.  464.     What  can  wc  say !     If  we  are  detieiciit  ia 

!at  men,  eminent  philosophers  and  preacbei's,  it  is  the 

olt  of  the  church;  if  we  are  not  deficient,  but  abound  in 

nj,  it  is  in  despite  of  the  sedative  effects  of  tlie  church ; 

■nothing  ia  to  be  said  to  sneh  reasoning.     The  aigument, 

tt  hoo,  er^o  propter  koc,  is  conclusive  against  the  church, 

t  inadmissible  if  the  church  is  to  be  defended,     "The 

iemos  with  which  Catholic  authors  are  most  intimate  are 

I  inferior  wortli," — "  themes  of  external  interest, — seldom 

i  inward  dignity."     We  can  reply  to  this  only  by  a  smile, 

'  "  B  recommendation  to  the  author  to  study  the  Summa 

tgica  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  tlic  comnientiiry  on  it 
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by  Billiiart,  the  Moral  Theol-ogy  of  St.  AlplionenB,  tlie 
"Kieology  of  the  Salainancau  divines,  the  worfes  of  Bollar- 
mine,  especially  of  Suarez,  or  of  Pope  St.  I^o  the  Groat, 
uf  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Benedict  XiV,  of  Qeraon,  Tliomas 
a  Keiupis,  Rodriguez,  Father  Luis  of  Gi-anada,  Salazar,  St, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaiix,  St.  AnBelm  of  Canterbarj,  St.  Bou- 
aventura,  tlie  Prailectiones  TheologicfSi  by  Perrone,  th« 
vohimeB  published  by  M.  Carriere,  of  St,  Salpice,  Paris,  or 
evea  an  ordiiiarj-  prayer-book  in  the  hands  of  our  servant- 
girls,  or  the  catechism  we  teach  our  children.  The  themes 
with  wliich  <7atlioIie  autliors  are  most  intimate  are  of  in- 
ferior worth  I  Pray,  tell  ns,  what  ia  of  svperior  worth  \ 
Are  there  loftier  themes  than  God,  the  sacred  mjeteries  of 
faith,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  spouse  of  the  Lamb, 
the  Boul, — its  wants,  weaknesses,  depravities,  trials,  tenipta- 
tions,  recovery,  growth  in  Christian  knowledge  and  virtue, 
its  sanctification,  and  final  beatitnde!  These  are  the 
themee  with  which  Catholic  authors  are  most  intimate,  and 
which  they  rarely  leave,  unless  it  be  in  condescension  to 
the  weakness  of  sfime  pert  objector,  or  to  repel  the  sophiatry 
and  sneers  of  some  scoffer,  and  even  then  only  for  the  sake 
of  these. 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  "  niceties  of  the  schoolmen,"  but 
not  so  easy  to  comprehend  them.  This  sneer  is  on  the  lijw 
and  in  the  tone  or  the  words  of  no  man  who  has  any  knowl- 
edge or  comprehension  of  the  schoolmen.  That  the  school- 
men are  often  "  nice,"  we  admit,  but  it  is  beuanee  they  aim 
at  exactness,  at  tmth,  and  are  not  willing  to  favor  falsehood 
by  a  loose  expression.  That  they  want  eomprehensivenees, 
or  that  they  ever  make  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
or  which  has  no  foundation  in  re,  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
"We  have  heard  enough  of  sneers  at  the  schoolmen, — Bneen 
bom  of  ignorance  and  the  conceit  which  always  accompanies 
it.  Go  and  master  the  schoolmen,  and  then  you  may  sneer 
at  them,  if  you  can.  Saving  some  few  matters  pertaining 
to  physical  science,  in  whiten  there  may  have  been  some 
progress  since  the  fifteenth  century,  we  stand  ready  to  de- 
fend the  schoolmen,  and  to  prove  to  yon  that  your  sneers 
at  them  are  the  results  of  yonr  own  utter  ignorance  of  them, 
or  rather  incapacity  to  comprehend  theological  and  piiilo- 
sophical  reasoning.  We  deny,  positively  deny,  that  in 
moral  and  intellectual  science,  properly  so  called,  Protes- 
tants have  made  the  least  progress,  or  that  their  pliiloeo- 
phers  have  ascertained  a  single  fact  or  a  single  principle 
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not  known  and  recognized  by  the  schoohnen,  Tou  know 
nothing  of  the  Bchoolinen,  if  you  know  not  enough  not  to 
Butcr  at  them.  They  nrny  have  discussed  with  great  labor 
and  pains  some  questions  of  little  practical  importance,  but 
there  is  not  a  Binf;;le  important  question  they  have  not  also 
discussed,  and  well  and  ably  discussed.  You  talk  of  "the 
Dai-k  Ages." — dark,  forsooth,  ob  Coleridge,  one  of  your 
own  number,  tells  you,  because  you  have  not  light  enough 
to  read  them. 

AVe  know  something  of  your  Protestant  philosophers,  and 
there  are  absolutely  only  fonr  Protestant  names  that  it  is  not 
discreditable  to  one's  own  knowledge  to  call  a  philosopher, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  these  was  really  a  Protestant. 
We  mean  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Hobbea.  Bacon  was 
an  able  man,  a  man  of  some  knowledge  and  considerable  im- 
agination. He  disconraed.  often  eloquently,  about  philoso- 
miy,  as  it  was  said  of  Cicero,  but  he  did  not  discourse  it. 
Locke,  Hume,  Berkeley,  Beid,  Stewart,  Fichte,  Fries,  Jacobi, 
Schelling,  Ac,  were  in  some  respects  clever  men,  bat  no 
philosophers,  Hobbes  is  the  only  English  philosopher,  and 
ne  was  a  downright  infidel ;  Hegel  has  done  little  else  than 
revive  Buddhism,  and  lose  himself  in  nihilism  ;  Kant  had  a 
true  metaphysical  genius,  but  his  system,  as  a  system,  is  to- 
tally false,  and  is  already  exploded,  Leibnitz  was  a  man  of 
a  comprehensive  mind,  a  boundless  ambition,  without,  as  one 
must  believe,  any  real  religious  faith.  The  only  portions  of 
bis  philosophy  which  any  one  can  now  think  of  adopting 
were  borrowed  from  the  schoolmen.  Protestants  have  no 
philosophy.  H  we  ask,  Wliere  is  the  Protestant  philosophei- 
who  has  produced  a  philosophy  even  widely  received  hy 
Protestants  ! — such  a  confusion  of  tongues  will  immediately 
l>e  heard  as  will  make  us  glad  Co  stop  our  interrogatories, 
No,  no,  for  shame's  sake,  say  nothing  about  great  philoso- 
phers. 

In  theology  you  are  as  badly  off  as  vou  are  in  philosophy. 
You  have  no  more  respectable  theological  work  tliiin  Calvin's 
Institutes,  which  none  of  you  now  accept, — unless  with  a 
qualiUcation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Protestant  syste- 
matic course  of  theology,  properly  so  called.  We  will  not 
except  from  this  sweeping  remark  a  single  one  of  your  famous 
Glai^mishhren  of  modern  Germany,  which  studies  all  tlungs, 
and  some  others,  speculates,  theorizes  on  all,  and  on  none 
■does  more  than  erect  a  monument  to  its  own  folly,  want  of 
faith,  and  blasphemy.     Even  the  boasted  erudition  of  Ger- 
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many  is  valuable  only  as  it  indicates  the  sources  to  be  explor- 
ed. It  can  in  no  case  supersede  the  necessity  of  exploring 
them  anew.  Saving  some  branches  of  physical  science,  in 
which  the  progress  effected  is  far  less  than  is  imagined,  Prot- 
estants have  really  contributed  nothing  of  any  realimportance 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  We  know  the  Protes- 
tant boasts,  and  we  know  what  Protestants  have  done.  Not 
one  of  the  great  inventions  or  discoveries,  wliich  have  so 
changed  the  face  of  the  modem  world,  \vith  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  mule  and  jenny,  and  a  few  other  inveiitioni^ 
m  labor-saving  machinery,  all  of  which  we  look  upon  as  a 
curse,  are  due  to  them.  Every  thing  degenerates,  except 
material  industry,  in  their  hands  ;  and  yet  they  have  the  sin- 
gular impudence  to  accuse  the  Catholic  Church  of  injuring 
the  mind. 

But  who  is  this  professor  who  brings  this  unfounded 
charge  ?  He  is  a  Puritan.  But  what  have  the  Puritans  done 
for  the  mind  ?  In  this  country,  including  even  the  Presbv- 
terians  and  Calvinistic  Baptists,  they  have  produced  scarcely 
a  single  work  in  any  branch  of  literature  or  science,  that  could 
receive  honorable  mention  in  a  general  histor}'  of  literature 
and  science  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  We  know  no 
Calvinistic  work,  or  work  proceeding  from  a  Cjilvinistic 
source,  produced  in  this  country,  which  indicates  that  its  au- 
thor was  master  of  the  current  literature  of  his  subject,  un- 
less we  must  except  AVel^ster's  Dictionary^  and,  perhaps,  a 
geographical  work  on  the  IIolv  Land,  by  Dr.  Robinson.  The 
literature  of  our  country,  such  as  it  is,  and  it  is  nothing  at 
best  to  boast  of,  we  owe  to  authors  not  of  the  Puritan  or  Cal- 
vinistic school.  The  profoundest  works  of  the  Puritim 
school  in  this  country  are  Edwards  On  ihe  lF//7,and  On  ttis 
Afiection^,  TIopkins\s'.S[//.<?^6;/i  of  Divinity^  and  Dwight's 
Th/itlorjij.  The  school  does  little  else  than  republish  from 
Eiii!:laiid  and  Scotland,  translate  from  the  German,  or  compile 
from  foreign  scholars.  And  yet  our  Puritan  professor,  with 
the  tail  of  a  Dutch  goose  in  his  cap  for  plume,  steps  boldly  for- 
ward, and  gravely  accuses  Catholicity  of  being  liostile  to  the 
mind,  and  sen<>usly  charges  the  Catholic  Church  with  being 
deficient  in  great  philosophers  and  eminent  preachers ! 

'*^  Rome  has  trained  a  smaller  number  of  original  thinkers, 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  than  have  arisen  from  even 
half  the  number  of  Protestiint  churches.'' — p.  464.  If  by 
original  thinkers  be  meant  mere  dreamers,  rash  speculators, 
theorizers,  founders  of  systems  which  die  before  their  authors, 
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lo  not  loug  survive  them,  we  admit  the  assertion ;  if  it  be 
int  men  of  Bolid  learning,  aound  judgment,  of  varied  and 
iiimte  knowledge,  just  and  coinprelienaive  views  of  the 
subjects  they  treat,  able  to  treat  them  in  a  clear,  intelligible, 
and  acieotinc  manner,  and  to  Buetain  tlieir  doctrinee  by  pro- 
found eradition,  and  appropriate  logical  and  conclasive  argu- 
ments, we  deny  it,  and  pledge  ourselvoe,  after  making  all 
proper  allowance  for  the  excess  of  Catholic  population  over 
the  Protestant,  to  prodnce  t«n  Catholics  to  every  one  Protes- 
tant the  professor  will  bring  forward. 

"Why,  at  the  (iresent  day,  are  Lucerne,  Friburg,  and 
TJri  so  much  less  enlightened  than  Basle  and  Berne  and  Ge- 
neva 3 " — Ih.  We  deny  that  they  are.  True  eulightoninent 
is  religions  enlightenment,  that  wiiich  enlightens  a  man  in  re- 
gard to  the  end  for  wliich  Almighty  God  made  him, — both 
because  this  is  the  most  Cissentiaj,  and  because  it  most  elevates 
tbemind.  Dare  the  professor  deny  this?  If  not.  we  assert  tlie 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  more  truly  enlightened 
than  the  Protestant.  Moreover,  when  the  Catholic  cantons 
take  measures  to  extend  education,  the  Protestant  cantons, 
with  armed  soldiery,  attempt  to  arrest  them,  or  assassinate 
tlieirpatriotic  leaders,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  JI.  Leu. 

"  Why  is  Spain  so  much  more  degraded  than  IloUand, 
Portugal  Ihan  Denmark,  Ireland  than  Scotland  i " — Ih.  Wc 
deny  uie  fact.     The  f^ase  of  Holland  is  not  fortunate,  for  lialf 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  are  Catholics.     Spain  ia  not 
more  degraded  than  Holland,  aud  her  present  atflictions  are 
easily  accounted  for  by  ber  interna!  revolutions,  fomented  by 
anti-catholic  inflnences  either  from  within  or  from  without. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Portugal.     The  influence  of  the  so- 
called  "  liberals."  in  all  cases  anti-catholic,  joined  with  the  pro- 
ition  and  intrigues  of  EngUnd,  will  account  for  what  we 
ly  have  to  deplore  in  either  country,  without  aci^iusing  Cath- 
Icitry.    These  nations  have,  indeed,  fallen  from  their  formep 
andenr ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  attained  their 
jorraor  grandeur  under  Catholicity,  and  were  greatest,  most 
renowned,  when  most  truly  Catholic.     If  CatltoUcity  be  hos- 
tile to  national  greatness  and  pi-osjierify,  how  could  these  na- 
ns become  so  great  aud  prospenjus  under  Catholicity  1 
id  why  do  they  decline,  as  they  become  leas  Catholic,  and 
ire  affected  by  infidel  and  Protectant  influences  J     If  any 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  some 
lolic  nations,  he  must  seek  for  it  in  the  causes  which  have 
first  Holland,  then  England,  the  commercial  centre  of 
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the  world.  Here  CatboHcity  \rill  have  nothing  to  dread  or 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Tbia  is  a  subject  we  liope  to  be  able  to 
treat  at  length  sood.  Irelantl  is  not  so  muuh  more  degnded 
than  Scotland  as  the  professor  imagines.  BlacJtiooodra  Jfay- 
azine  has  given  na  some  startling  accoimts  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  crmie  in  Scotland,  and  the  professor  may  htniBelf 
have  heard  of  Glasgow  lanes.  That  Ireland  is  not  more  de- 
graded is  owing  entirely  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  this 
alone  that  lias  bnoyed  up  her  inhabitants,  and  enabled  them 
to  endare  the  untold  satEerings  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. Not  to  Catholicity,  ont  to  the  policy  of  England 
and  the  churcb  by  law  established,  must  we  loot  for  Ireland's 
degradation.  We  would  willingly  let  the  question  itself 
turn  on  the  instance  of  Ireland.  We  want  no  better  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  superiority  of  Catholicity  over  Protestant- 
ism. 

In  our  turn,  we  ask  the  professor  why  tlie  laboring  classes 
are  so  much  more  degraded  in  England  than  they  are  in 
Austria,  in  Italy,  or  in  bpaiii  1  Why  crime  is  on  the  increase 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  but  on  the  decrease  in  Catholic 
countries  %  Why  Sweden  is  so  much  more  immoral  tluui 
Ireland  or  Belginm,  Stockholm  than  Kome,  Loudon  thaii 
even  Paris  J  Why  generally  in  Catholic  countries  are  the 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  people  more  ample  than 
m  Protestant  countries,  and  a  more  advanced  civilization 
found !  Questions  can  be  asked  on  our  side  as  well  as  on 
the  professor's. 

"  Why  are  the  Austrian  clergy  so  far  inferior  to  the  PrUA- 
Bian,the  Bavarian  to  the  Saxon,  the  French  to  the  English  J" 
—  lb.  We  deny  tliat  they  are  so  in  what  condtitntes  the 
proper  qualifications  and  true  dignity  and  worth  of  a  clergj'. 
That  they  are  inferior  in  pride,  in  vain  learning,  in  ra^ 
speculation,  and  blasphemous  doctrines,  we  admit;  but  iii- 
fci'ior  in  solid  piety,  solid  learning,  true  science,  thorough 
knowledge  of  whatever  pertains  to  their  vocation,  or  in  tJie 
faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  their  numerous  and  pain- 
ful duties,  we  deny.  The  professor,  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, is  liable  to  be  deceived  by  concluding  from  Protes- 
tants to  Catbolics.  We  have  no  pric:  ts  who  intniduce  new 
doctrines,  or  gain  notoriety  by  leaving  old,  well-beateu 
paths,  attracting  attentioTi  by  their  eccentricities.  We  have 
DO  Schleiermacnere,  DeWettes,  or  Strausses,  and  do  not 
wish  them.  The  Protestant  minister  lives  in  public, act*  in 
public,  and  hisquidities  are  displayed  before  the  public,  and 
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loted.     The  Catholic  prieat  does  not  act  so  much  in  public. 
.  grejit  duty  is   not  to  write   books,   nor  his   princtmil 
6phere  the  pulpit.     Bis  labors  are  chiefly  by  the  eide  of  the 
sick  and  tlie  dyiii^,  in  the  hut  of  poverty,  in  Bticcouring 
those  who  havu  no  f  rii-nd  bnt  God  and  the  pri^t,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  Confessional.    No  Protestant  isqualified  to  judge 
of  the  ability,  worth,  or  efiBciency  of  the  Catholic  clergj-. 
The  Anetriau  clergy  are  not  inferior  to  the  Prussiau,  bat 
they  Buffer,  nevertlieless,  much  in  consequence  of  the  re^r- 
matimu  introduced  by  the  half  infidel,  half  Protestant  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.     To  represent  the  present  body  of  the 
French  clergy,  whetlier  of  the  tirst  or  of  the  second  order, 
ns  inferior  to  the  English  betrays  an  ignorance  or  a  reckless- 
nesa  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  even  in  our  Andover 
I  professor.     The  present  clergy  of  France,  of  both  orders, 
Lare  a  pious,  able,  learned,  and  faithful  body  of  men,  and 
their  superiors,  if  their  equals,  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 
We  love  and  honor  the  present  French  bishops  and  clergy. 
They  are  Catholic,  and  nobly,  zealously,  and,  with  God's 
blessing.  Slice  ess  fully,  are  they  laboring  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  their  beautiful  France,    To  think  of  compariDg  these 
with  the  indolent  Englisli  clergy,  with  their  fat  livings  and 
famished  flocks,  is  an  outrage  upon  common  propriety.    The 
professor  must  have  been  joking,  or  else  he  counted  largely 
r  Upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  his  countrymen. 
[      The  reason  assigned  by  the  professor  for  the  superiority 
[■of  the  Protestant  is  ingenious  :  but,  unhappily,  he  under- 
l.took,  like  a  certain  philosopher,  to  account  for  the  phenom- 
L«non,  before  taking  the   pains   to   verify   the  fact.     His 
liflneer,  that  "  Humanism  is  so  contrived  as  to  save  men  the 
I'troubleof  thinking  for  thoraseivea,"  does  not  greatly  disturb 
We  should  prefer  to  have  our  thinking  done  vicarioiis- 
lly,  as  the  professor  suggests,  than  to  think  to  no  better  pur- 
ppose  than  we  have  fimud  onr  Protestant  thinkers  doing. 
We  would  rather  look  upward  and  outward  for  light,  than 
into  the  depths  of  our  own  darkness ;  and  we  preter  to  re- 
ly on  the  toai.'hiugs  of  God's  word,  than  on  our  own  e»cog- 
.  itations.     If  the  professor  thinks  differently,  perhaps  it  is 
^not  our  fault,  nor  Lis  merit. 

VL  We  come  now  to  the  portion  of  this  Lecture  which 
I  specially  devoted  to  the  disfjusftion  of  the  vwral  influeueu 
f  Catholicity,  and,  notwithstanding  the  interest  of  the  snb- 
set,  we  are  eompelied  to  treat  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
lOrevity ;  for  we  have  but  a  fe^v  more  piiges  at  our  command. 
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But  we  have  already  refuted,  in  principle,  so  far  as  they  de- 

?end  on  any  principle,  the  main  charges  which  are  urged. 
7e  must  restrict  ourselves  to  some  bnef  observations  on  a 
few  only  of  the  professor's  assumptions,  misrepresentations^ 
and  false  assertions. 

The  charge  now  before  us  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church  in- 
jures the  heart  of  man  by  holding  doctrines  which  have 
''a  peculiar  tendency  to  be  perverted." — pp.  465-467.     It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  doctrines  are  untrue  or  unimpor- 
tant, but  they  are  objected  to  simply  on  the  ground  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  perverted.     But  is  the  injury 
done  by  the  doctrines  themselves,  or  by  their  perversion  ? 
If  by  their  perversion,  who  is  in  fault, — ^the  church  who 
teaches  the  truth,  or  they  who  pervert  it?     The  blessed 
apostle  says, — "  We  are  unto  God  the  good  odour  of  Christ 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish.     To  some, 
indeed,  the  odour  of  death  unto  death,  but  in  others  the 
odour  of  life  unto  life." — 2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16.     Were  the 
apostles  guilty  of  injuring  the  heart  of  man,  because  they 
preached  a  doctrine  which  became  to  some,  through  their 
perversion  of  it,  the  odour  of  death  unto  death  ?  •  And,  in 
order  to  avoid  such  a  result,  was  it  their  duty  to  withliold 
their  doctrine,  to  modify  it,  or  conccjil  some  portions  of  it  ? 
The  holy  Apostle  Paul  did  not  think  so ;  for  he  adds,  in 
the  following  verse, — "We  are  not  as  many  adulterating  the 
word  of  God ;  but  with  sincerity,  but  as   from  God  we 
speak  in  Christ."     St.  Peter  (2  St.  Pet.  iii.  16)  tells  us,  that 
St.  Paul,  in  his  epistles,  has  said  some  things  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood, which  the   unstable  and  the  unlearned  wrest  to 
their  own  destruction.    Will  the  professor,  therefore,  charge 
St.  Paul  with  injuring  the  heart  of  man  i     The  wicked  per- 
vert, undoubtedly,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  the  best  gifts  of 
God,  for  they  pervert  every  thing ;  but  the  churcli  Cimnot 
confine  herself  to  the  merely  expedient.    The  true  question 
for  the  Christian  is  never  merely.  What  is  expedient  i  hut, 
Wliat  is  the  truth  ?  and  the  truth  he  must  speak,  whether 
men  hear  or  whether  they  forbear.    To  object  to  the  church 
because  she  proclaims  doctrines  which  may  be  perverte«l, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  thought  to  be  inexpedient,  is 
objecting  to  her  for  adopting  too  high  a  moral  standard,  and 
not  conceding  enough  to  human  weakness  and  perversity. 
Moreover,  the  professor  reasons  on  a  false  hypothesis. 
He  assumes   that   the   church,  like   Protestant  sects,   has 
full  control  over  her  doctrines,  and  may  herself  determine 
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arbitrarily  what  she  shall  hold  and  teach,  and  wliat  not.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact.  She  does  not  make  her  own  creed ;  she 
receives  it,  and  can  hold  and  teach  only  what  she  has  re- 
ceived and  been  commanded  to  hold  and  teach.  It  is  her 
duty  to  teach  the  whole  word  of  God,  and  she  must  do  so. 
While  she  is  faithful  to  her  trust,  the  responsibility  of  ef- 
fects belongs  to  Him  by  whose  authority  she  acts,  and  the 
guilt  of  the  perversion  of  what  she  teaches  belongs  to  those 
who  pervert  it.  She  cannot  withhold  the  truth,  because 
men  may  abuse  it ;  nor  deny  her  children  the  food  they 
need,  because  perverse  minds  and  hearts  may  despise  it,  or 
derive  strength  from  it  for  their  wickednesis.  Should  she 
do  so,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  cry  of  Protestants 
against  her  for  her  timidity,  temporizing,  and  unfaithful- 
ness. 

The  professor  falls  again  into  the  predicament  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  whom  we  have  just  referred  him,  of  assigning 
ingenious  reasons  for  facts  not  verified,  and  which  do  not 
exist.  His  statement  of  the  errors  into  which  Catholics 
ai'e  liable  to  fall  is  rather  amusing ;  though  after  all  lament- 
able, for  the  degree  of  ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine  it  be- 
trays. "  When  a  man,'  he  says,  "  is  bowed  down  under  a 
thought  of  his  sinfulness,  and  is  therefore  simply  command- 
ed to  eat  no  meat  for  a  month,  he  will  not  understand  the 
nature  of  faith,  and  will  misunderstand  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian works." — p.  460.  We  remember  to  have  read  some- 
where of  a  young  girl  standing  by  a  beautiful  spring  of 
water,  bitterly  crj-ing  and  wringmg  her  hands.  Her  moth- 
er came,  and  asked  her  why  she  cried.  "  I  was  thinking," 
said  the  poor  girl,  "If  I  should  gi*ow  up  and  get  married, 
and  have  a  child,  and  the  child  should  come  to  be  able  to 
run  alone,  and  should  be  playing  by  this  spring,  and  should 
fall  in,  and  should  be  drowned,  how  very  bad  I  should 
feel."  Whereupon  the  mother  burst  out  also  a  crying,  and 
the  father  came,  and  heard  the  story,  and  he  broke  out  a 
crying,  and  the  gi-and mother  came,  and  the  grandfather,  and 
the  wnole  family  came,  and  heard  the  story,  and  they  all  set 
to  a  crying,  and  it  was  truly  a  crying  family.  Xow,  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  professor  and  the  poor  girl, — 
her  apprehensions  were  of  an  evil  which  miyht  possibly 
happen,  but  the  professor's  are  of  what  cannot  Iiappen. 
The  case  he  imagines  is  not  even  snpposabla  Such  a  com- 
mand could  never  be  given,  and  no  CathoKc  could  ever  be 
simpleton  enough  to  oelieve  that  simply  refraining  from 
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eating  meat  can  atone  for  sin.  Mortification  of  the  bodv, 
BS  a  cure  for  its  disorders,  is  enjoined  bj  the  Scriptures ; 
and  he  who  does  not,  in  some  way,  mortify  the  flesh,  will 
make  little  progress  in  Christian  perfection.  But  for  works 
of  mortification  to  be  wortli  any  thing,  they  mnst  be  pre- 
ceded by  faith  and  repentance,  be  done  in  a  state  of  grace, 
in  a  spirit  of  contrition  and  humility,  and  accompanied  by 
cliarity.  A  few  visits  to  the  Confessional  would  teach  the 
professor  many  things  of  which  he  appears  to  be  now  ig- 
norant, and  correct  many  of  his  false  notions,  as  well  as  re- 
lieve him  of  certain  imaginary  fears  which  now  affect  his 
repose.  It  would  do  him  no  harm  even  to  consult  the  in- 
structions for  penitents,  which  he  may  find  in  any  of  our 
ordinary  manuals  of  piety. 

The  professor  admits  that  "  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Indulgences,"  but  blames  the  church 
for  holding  it,  because  "  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  men  who 
have  made  satisfaction  for  the  temporal  penalties  of  the  law 
will  consider  themselves  as  having  satisfied  its  eternal  de- 
mands." — ^p.  466.  The  professor  little  imagines  the  igno- 
rance of  Catholic  doctrine  this  statement  betrays  to  a  Catli- 
olic.  Every  Catholic  knows  that  the  eternal  demands  of 
the  law  are  satisfied  only  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  cross,  and  that  he  must  be  in  a  state  of 
grace^  having  repented  of  his  sins,  and  received  pardon  of 
them  from  Almighty  God,  before  his  works  of  satisfaction 
can  be  acceptable,  or  he  receive  an  indulgence. 

"  If  their  sins  are  cancelled  for  this  life,  they  will  presume 
on  the  life  to  come." — Ih.  Nonsense !  for  there  is  no  can- 
celling of  sins,  either  for  this  life  or  for  that  which  is  to 
come,  but  through  the  infinite  satisfaction  made  by  our  bless- 
ed Redeemer;  and  no  way  of  escaping  the  penalty  <<?;/i/>ora/ 
or  eternal,  but  by  faith,  which  is  always  presupposed,  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  the  free  pardon  of  Ahnighty  God.  It 
is  only  lie  who  believes,  repents,  humbles  himself  before 
God,  and  performs  acts  of  contrition  and  charity,  to  whom 
indulgences  or  works  of  satisfaction  are  available.  Every 
Catholic  knows  this,  and  therefore  the  last  blunder  he  could 
poj>sibly  commit  would  be  the  one  the  professor  so  gratui- 
tously imagines.  The  professor  is  quite  mistaken  in  nis  as- 
sertion of  a  difference  between  Catholicity  "as  cautiously 
and  guardedly  stated  in  the  standards,  and  Catholicity  as 
commonly  taught  and  believed."  He  is  equally  at  fault  in 
his  assertions  as  to  what  is  Catholicity,  as  commonly  taught 
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and  believed.  He  alioold  be  afihamed  of  liis  mierepresenta- 
tiona.  No  Catholic  teaches,  no  Catholic  believes,  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ban  divine  attributes.  In  hor  own  natnre,  by 
virtue  of  lier  own  essential  attributes,  she  ie  simply  a  Iniman 
beini^.  neither  more  nor  less;  and  whatever  the  exalted  rank 
above  all  creatnres  she  ia  believed  to  hold,  she  bolde  it  not 
in  her  oivn  right,  but  by  the  apjKiintineut  and  free  gift  of 
God.  Does  it  require  rare  sagacity,  extraordinary  powers, 
Bach  as  the  professor  seldom  finds  among  his  own  people,  to 
dietingnish  between  a  being  holding,  by  its  o^vn  nature,  an 
exalted  rank,  and  one  hokhng  an  exalted  rank  solely  by  vir- 
tue of  the  supematnral  gifts  and  graces  of  Almighty  God  I 
If  so,  iuttiUectual  culture  must  be  sadly  neglected  among 
Protestants, 

That  "  indnlgences  are  a  legitimate  article  of  traffic,"  or  in 
any  sense  an  article  of  trafHc  at  all,  is  not  taught,  tiever  was 
taught,  ia  not  believed,  never  was  believed,  and  never  can 
be  believed,  by  any  Catholic.  No  money  can  purchase  an 
indulgence ;  for  an  indulgence  can  be  obtained  only  by  faith, 
repentance,  confession,  absolution,  prayers,  and  alms-deeds. 
Why  did  not  the  professor  go  a  step  further,  and  tell  us  in- 
dulgences are  permits  to  commit  sin  ?  This  is  the  general 
belief  of  Protestants,  who  know  so  little  of  what  they  speak 
as  not  to  know  that  an  indulgence  cannot  be  granted  till  af- 
ter the  sin  has  been  repented  of,  confessed,  and  its  eterual 
guilt  pardoned  by  Almighty  God  I 

VII.  "  Romanism  becomes  injnriousto  the  feelings  by  the 
mystical  working  of  its  machinery." — pp.  467—475.  We 
liiive  already  answered  this  charge,  m  our  remarks  on  tlie  in- 
tellectual influence  of  Catholic  worship.  Themystical  work- 
ing here  alluded  to  is  the  professor's  way  of  stating  the  fact, 
that  Catholicity  teaches  that  tlie  sacraments  are  ettioacious 
through  thepower  of  God  who  instituted  them,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  operates  in  and  through  them.  His  first  objec- 
tion, under  this  head,  is,  that  the  churcli  is  held  to  bo  neces- 
sary as  theraedinm  of  our  relation  to  Christ.  He  himself 
would  contend  that  communion  with  Christ  should  be  pro- 
posed as  the  condition  of  communion  with  the  chni-ch,  not 
communion  with  tlie  clmreh  as  the  condition  of  communion 
with  Christ,  He  therefore  regards  communion  with  Christ 
as  the  means,  and  communion  with  the  cliurch  as  the  end, — 
placing  thus  the  church  above  Christ,  and  making  Christ 
necessary  only  as  the  way  into  it.  In  this,  he  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church  Tinquestiouably  differ  in  opinion.     She  propose^ 
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communion  with  Christ  as  the  end,  communion  with  her 
simply  as  the  means  of  coming  into  relation  with  Christ, — 
thus  subordinating  herself  to  Christ,  and  not  Christ  to  her- 
self. We  shall  not  undertake  to  sav  which  is  the  sounder 
view,  for  we  think  St.  Paul  has  done  that  effectually  for  all 
who  are  not  without  understanding  (Eph.  v.  2^32).  Yet, 
if  we  can  have  full  communion  witn  Christ  without  the  min- 
istry of  the  church,  we  confess  we  see  no  reason  for  the 
church.  Does  the  professor  object  to  Catholicity  because  it 
is  not  no-churchism  ? 

The  second  objection,  under  this  same  head,  appears  to 
be,  that  the  church  proposes  Holy  Communion  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian  lire,  and  not  the  Christian  life  as  the 
condition  of  Communion.  "  It  calls  on  us  not  first  to  live 
and  then  eat,"  but  the  reverse.  The  professor's  doctrine, 
then,  is,  that  we  should  live  in  order  to  eat,  and  not  eat  in 
order  to  live, — a  very  general  Protestant  doctrine.  Yet  the 
professor  is  mistaken,  if  he  supposes  the  church  does  not  de- 
mand life  before  eating ;  for  a  dead  man  cannot  eat,  any  more 
than  he  can  perform  any  other  function.  The  communicant 
must  have  been  bom  again,  made  alive  in  Christ  by  the  sac- 
rament of  baptism,  or,  if  he  have  sinned  mortally  after  bap- 
tism, by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  before  he  can  worthily 
commune.  lie  does  not  eat,  then,  as  a  dead  man^  that  he 
may  become  a  living  man.  but  that  he  may  have  life  more 
abundantly,  that  he  may  nourish,  sustain,  invigorate,  and  aug- 
ment his  divine  life. 

The  professor  is  inexcusable  for  asserting  that  Catholicity 
**  represents  a  sacrament  as  communicating  rather  than  pre- 
Mipposing  the  fitness  for  receiving  it,"  for  he  knows  l>etter ; 
as  also  for  saying,  the  only  obstacle  forbidden  to  be  inter- 
jiosed  to  its  operation  "  is  not  sin  in  general,  but  only  a  par- 
ticular species  of  it, — sin  against  the  church,  and  this  is  the 
sin  unto  death."  We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  characterize 
this  statement  as  it  deserves.  The  references  the  professor 
himself  makes  prove  tiiat  he  knew  he  was  stating  an  absolute 
falsehood.  Xo  sacrament  imparts  the  iitness  to  receive  it, 
for  no  sacrament  can  be  received  with  improper  dispositions 
without  sacrilege,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  so  great  a  sac- 
rament as  Holy  Communion.  We  are  everywhere  admon- 
ished of  the  danger  of  eating  or  drinking  unworthily ;  for  he 
\v\u}  floes  so  eateth  and  drinketh  condemnation  to  himself. 
In  order  to  receive  Holy  Communion  without  eating  or 
drinking  our  own  condemnation,  and  \ye\ug  guilty  of  the 
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Lord's  body,  we  must  lie  free,  not  from  one  species  of  mor^ 
till  ein  only,  but  from  every  species  of  it  (Cone.  Trid.  Sees, 
XIII.,  can.  11);  and  iu  order  to  receive  the  plenitude  of  its 
frnitB,  we  muet  be  free  from  even  tlie  affection  to  venial  sins, 
and  Imve  a  lively  faith,  »  firm  hope,  and  an  iirdent  charity. 
Tlie  effect  of  tlie  sacrament,  indeed,  does  not  depend  on  these 
tliepoeitions  as  the  aausa  efficmiSy  but  it  is  not  produced 
■where  these  dispositions  are  wanting.  They  are  not  the  ef- 
Hcacy  of  the  eaurarnent,  but  the  conditions  without  which  it 
not  efiEectual  in  the  recipient. 

The  objection,  which  the  professor  urges  against  Cath- 
'icity  for  teaching  that  the  sacraments  produce  tlieir  effects 
9pff/-e  operaiOf  is  one  on  which  he  will  hardly  dare  insist. 
!  himself,  in  the  Andover  creed,  admits  gacniinent«.  The 
sacrament  is  intemled  to  effect  something,  or  it  is  not.  If 
not,  let  it  be  dismissed,  for  it  is  an  idle  ceremony.  If  it  is, 
then  it  must  produce  its  effect  in.  one  of  three  ways : — 1.  em 
oj)er»  operantls  ,•  2.  &e  oj)&re  avscipienti^  /  or,  3.  ex  opere 
operaio  ;  for  these  are  the  only  conceivable  alternatives.  The 
first  assumes  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  to  be  in  the  ad- 
niinietrator.  If  vou  say  this,  yon  make  the  virtue  of  the 
sacmment  (lejiena  on  the  priest ;  tliat  is,  yon  make  the  priest 
the  eflieient  cause  of  the  grace  received  in  tlie  sat-rarQent. 
But  this  would  be  to  put  the  priest  in  the  place  of  the  Holy 
GlioBt,  and  to  assert  another  source  of  grace  than  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  inadmissible.  Moreover,  the  priest 
may  be  a  sinfal  man,  and  to  suppose  a  sinful  man  can  be  the 
efficient  cause  of  gi-ace  is  absura.  If,  to  obviate  this,  you  as- 
sert tiiat  none  but  Jioly  men  can  be  legitimate  priests,  you 
fall  into  the  old  Douatist  heit'sy  of  making  the  validity  and 
efficacy  of  sacraments  depend  on  the  sanctity  of  tlie  priest, 
— a  fact  which  God  alone  can  know. 

If  you  adopt  the  Becond  view,  wliich  supposes  the  virtue 
to  be  in  the  recipient,  you  deny  tliat  the  sacrament,  as  a  sac- 
rament, has  any  virtue  at  all.  If  the  efficacy  of  the  suera- 
meiit  deijeuds  on  hira  who  receives  it,  as  the  efficient  cause, 
he,  in  receiving  it,  receives  only  what  he  gives  it,  and  there- 
fore nothing  which  he  had  not  before  receiving  it ;  which  is 
to  say,  he  receives  nothing  at  all.  Cause,  so  far  fijrth  as  canee, 
receives  nothing  from  its  effects.  The  creation  does  not  react 
on  tlie  Creator,  and  augment  his  power.  That  which  leaves 
us  as  it  found  us,  or  returns  to  us  only  what  it  receives  from 
us,  produces  no  effect  in  us.  One  needs  to  be  no  very  pro- 
found metaphysician  to  know  all  this.     The  professor,  we 
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apprL-hciid.  ia  not  aware  of  the  eonseqnences  of  making  the 
virtae  of  tlie  sacrament  depend  on  the  recipient.  He  con- 
tends, that  the  effieaoy  of  tlie  sacrament  is  in  tlie  faith  of  the 
recipient,  and  that  it  consistR  in  Btrengthening  faith,  and 
thereby  the  life  which  ia  bj  faith.  But,  this  involves  a  prin- 
ciple which  may  lead  where  the  professor  is  not  prepared  to 
follow.  If  oar  faith  be  the  eflicient  cause  of  the  eaerament- 
al  effect,  to  assert  that  by  it  tliere  is  an  inci-ease  of  faith,  or 
an  augmentation  of  the  grace  of  faith,  or  of  tlie  effects  of 
faith,  implies  that  faith  can  be  augmented  from  itself  and  by 
itself,  or  that  of  itself  ajid  by  itself  it  can  increase  ita  power 
and  fmitfulnesa ;  which  implies  the  principle  of  self-growth, 
— an  evident  absurdity ;  for  it  implies  thut  agiven  existencv 
can,  in  and  of  itself  and  by  itself,  make  itself  more  than  it 
is, — that  the  possible  i*  able  to  aetaalize  itself, — vacuum  to 
till  up  itself  and  become  plenum, — tlie  precise  absurdity  of 
the  modern  jirogresaiste  and  of  the  old  Buddhists,  Is  onr 
professor  prcjiiircd  to  accept  this  absurdity  ?  If  not,  he  mast 
not  say  a  thing  can  augment  itself,  or  be  augmented,  save  as 
it  receives  and  assimilates  somewhat  ab  extra,  from  a  sonrce 
foreign  to  itself.  Then  he  must  either  admit  in  the  sacra- 
ment a  virtue  not  derivable  from  the  recipient,  or  deny  tliat 
it  has  any  virtue  at  all. 

Nothing  remains,  then, but  the  third  supposition,  Damely, 
the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  is  ex  opere  omrato,  non  yjiertio 
operantis  vel  teimaipientis  ;  tliat  is,  that  the  virtue  or  efficacy 
of  the  sacrament  is  of  God,  who  instituted  it,  and  operates 
in  and  through  it.  The  professor  must  admit  this  conclu- 
sion, or  either  assert  another  source  of  grace  than  the  merit« 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  deny  the  sacraments  altogether.  The  last 
is,  in  fact,  what  Protestants  generally  do. 

These  remarks  on  the  sticrameuts  contain  a  sufGeient  an- 
swer to  all  that  the  professor  says  of  the  influence  of  Cath- 
olicity on  the  clergy.  The  professor  has  become  so  enam- 
oured of  the  modern  German  method  of  finding  in  human 
nature  or  in  a  philosophic  theory  the  measure  of  all  institu- 
tions, that  he  forgets  that  the  church  is  to  be  iudged  not  as 
a  human,  but  as  a  divine,  supernatural  institution.  He  for^ 
gets,  that,  as  a  simple  human  institution,  having  its  origin 
and  cause  in  human  nature,  and  operating  only  by  human 
agencies  and  means,  according  to  the  simple  lawii  of  human 
nature,  nobody  proposes  it,  nobody  pretends  to  defend  it. 
His  speculations,  however  ingeii  ious,  nay,  however  true  tliey 
might  be,  were  it  a  human  institution,  and  to  be  judged  as 
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we  aliould  judge  a  temporal  gorernmetit,  are  valiieleBS,  anil 
iiiUBt  euunt  fur  nutliln^ ;  because,  as  speculations,  they  pro- 
ceed from  a  false  assumptiouf  and  are  not  iu  return  borne 
out  by  facts.  To  apply  a  priori  reasoning,  which  mi^ht  bo 
legitimate  to  a  uatui'al,  human  institution,  to  a  supernatural, 
divine  institution,  is  an  error  which  no  man  of  any  tolerable 
scientific  attainments  would  willingly  be  guiUy  or. 

The  professor's  objections  ail  proceed  from  his  over- 
looking one  rather  important  fact,  namely,  the  gracious 
presence  of  God.  He  reasons  as  if  there  whs  no  grace  of 
Ood.  Uere  is  his  primal  sin  If  he  chooses  to  deny  that  the 
church  is  a  supernatural,  divine  institution,  and  that  the  grace 
of  God  operates  in  and  through  her  sacraments,  well  and 
good ;  but  then  comes  up  the  enurch  question  we  began  by 
stating.  But  till  he  dfes  that,  and  ousts  the  church  from 
her  possession,  bv  invalidating  iier  claims,  hie  present  line 
of  argument  is  illegitimate ;  and  when  be  shall  have  done 
tlial.  It  will  be  unnecessary. 

VIII.  The  eighth  charge,  that  Catholicity  has  a  tend- 
ency to  separate  religion  from  good  morals,  and  to  under- 
value morality  as  distinct  from  religion  (pp.  475,  476),  is 
altogether  unfounded.  The  basis  of  ethics,  according  to 
Catiiolieity,  is  tlieology;  and  ethics  are  uniformly  treated 
by  Catholic  writers  under  the  head  of  Tlieologia  Moralis, 
or  practical  theology.  Eehgion  is  always  pi-eseuted  to  us  as 
the  basis  of  good  morals.  The  foundation  and  motive  to 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  is  in  the  love  of  God.  We  are 
taught  to  love  our  neighbour  for  the  sake  of  God,  and 
tliroughoiit  the  whole  range  of  morals  t\ie propter  quem  is 
God.  who  is  our  beginning  and  end;  aud  every  action 
not  referred  to  him  as  the  end  or  final  cause,  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  is  done,  is  always  sinful,  or  at  least  morally  imper- 
fect. Here  is  the  closest  union  between  religion  and  morals 
conceivable.     It  is  impossible  to  say  more. 

The  assertion,  that  Catholicity  places  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  in  the  external  observances  of  the  church,  is  false  and 
iuexcusablo.  The  churcii  can  dispense  from  any  of  her 
own  observances  or  laws,  but  slio  denies  that  she  can  dis- 
pense from  a  precept  of  the  moral  law.  The  professor 
inows  this,  if  lie  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject  he  pre- 
tends to  treat.  "Where  did  he  learn  that  it  is,  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  church  or  of  her  doetore,  "a  compara 
tively  humble  virtue  to  speak  the  truth  ? "  Do  Protestants 
hold,  that  to  speak  the  truth  is  a  viriu4  at  all !    Judging 
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from  the  prof eseor's  assertions  a^fainst  Catholicity,  weeboald 
pi-esiime  not.  Catholic  morality  denies  as  the  right,  in  any 
caso,  to  speak  what  is  not  tnie,  or  what,  in  the  pTaiD,  legiti- 
mate sense  of  onr  words,  is  false,  tlioagh,  in  some  restrieted 
sense  of  our  own,  what  we  say  may  be  trua.  No  intentioua] 
falsehood,  no  intentional  deception  of  any  kind,  in  any 
case,  or  for  any  cause  whatever,  ia  allowed.  This  is  Cath- 
olie  morality.  The  author's  assertions  respecting  Bossnet, 
Massillon,  Ac,  and  especially  the  general  councils,  that  they 
divorce  morality  ivoia  piety,  antuorizo  pious  frauds,  teach 
that  no  faith  ia  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  &&,  are  barefaced 
falsehoods,  and  convict  him  of  the  very  vice  he  is  trying  to 
fasten  on  others.  He  knows  these  charges  have  been  denied 
and  refuted  over  and  over  again, — unless  his  ignorance  is 
more  profound  than  even  we  believe  it.  Wherefore,  then, 
does  he  not  blush  to  reiterate  them,  and  to  reiterate  them 
in  tile  same  bi'cath  in  whicli  he  is  trying  to  monopolize  can- 
dor, fairness,  and  love  of  trutli  as  Protestant  virtues, — ^borti, 
as  it  were,  with  Luther  and  Calvin? 

"  The  spirit  of  medieval  piety  was  in  too  fearful  a  degree 
the  spirit  of  roiibery,  and  burn t-<iffer ins  j  of  falsehood,  and 
devotedncse  to  the  cntirch  ;  of  an  Ave  Maria  on  the  lips,  and 
carnage  in  the  heart." — p.  476.  This  from  a  man  who  is  ac- 
cusing the  church  of  a  want  of  candor,  fairness.  love  of  truth  1 
Thenianisniadjandnot "  witljmnchleaniing."  The  middle 
agee  are  not  without  their  faults,  but  who  knows  any  thing 
of  them  knows  this — when  intended  to  describe  their  pre- 
dominating spirit — is  false,  totally  false,  as  prove  all  the 
records  of  that  glorious  period  of  human  history,  on  which 
he  who  loves  God  and  man  lingers,  as  the  traveller  on  Eome 
green  oasis  in  the  sandy  waste.  Bnt,  even  if  true,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Pnritans,  who  robbed  the  Indians  of  their  lands, 
then  massacred  the  poor  savages  or  sold  them  mUt  slavery, 
while  saying  their  long  graces  or  interminable  prayers, 
should,  for  shame's  sake,  hold  his  peace.  A  descendant  of 
a  class  of  men  whose  spirit  was  condensed  in  Cromwell's 
famous  exhortation, — "Pray  to  God,  my  brethren,  and 
mind  and  keep  your  powder  dry," — should  not  talk  about 
Ave  Maria  on  tne  lips  and  carnaee  in  the  heart.  It  ia  not 
for  one  who  builds  the  tombs  and  garnislies  the  sepnlchros 
of  the  canting,  hypocritical,  sour-visaged,  ereedy,  arrosaiit, 
and  cruel  old  Pnntans,  to  accuse  otiicrs  of  paying  "  tithes 
of  anise,  cummin,  and  mint,  and  of  passing  over  im 
and  jadgmeut,  and  the  weightier  matters  of  &">  '""^ 
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rofessor  should  know  tliat  there  are  Bome  who  have  even 

'uritan  blood  raiining  in  their  veiua  who  do  not  remember 
to  forget  what  tho  Puritans  were.  "We  know  their  liistorv, 
and  would  be  silent ;  but  we  may  yet  l>e  driven  to  write  it. 
Tliese  men  of  yestei-day,  these  theologians  not  yet  in  eborte, 
wlio  want  anTOstors,  and  whom  tbuir  own  (.'hildren  disown, 
may  yet  be  suinuioned  to  answer  for  their  presumption  and 
pride,  tlieir  cant  and  hypocrisy,  their  fidseiioods  and  cal- 
umnies, before  the  biir  of  a  pooiic  that  will  not  consent  to 
forever  duped.     They  liave  a  terrible  account  to  settle, 

id  it  will  be  no  disadvantage  to  them  to  settle  it  now,  be- 

iro  tlie  books  are  opened  for  the  last  time. 

"No  faith  to  be  kept  with  heretics."  "Where  did  the 
professor  learn  that  this  is  a  maxim  of  Catholicity!  It  is 
false.  Catholicity  knows  no  such  masitu,  and  Catholic  his- 
toi-y  authorizes  no  inference  that  she  practically  adopts  or 
in  the  least  conceivable  manner  countenances  it.  Individ- 
luds  of  bad  faith  may  be  found,  no  doubt,  oven  among 
Catholics;  but  that  Catholicity  or  Catholic  doctors  any 
where  countenance  any  thing  of  the  sort  is  a  malignant 
falsehood.  We  are  taught  and  required  to  keep  our  faith 
with  all  men,  and  faith  plighted  to  a  heretic  can  no  more 
be  broken  without  sin  than  faith  plighted  to  a  true  believer. 
We  would  that  Protestants  wonl<i  observe  a  tithe  of  tiie 
good  faith  towards  Catholics  that  Catholics  do  towards  Prot- 
estants; and  when  tliey  shall  do  so,  wc  give  them  free 
leave  to  abuse  our  morals  to  their  full  satisfaction. 

"The  end  sanctifies  the  means,"  So  the  apostles  were 
slanderonsly  reported  to  teach. — "  Let  us  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  .  "  If  tbey  have  called  the  master  of  the  bouse 
Beelzebnb,  how  mnch  more  them  of  his  household ! "  No 
snch  doctrine  is  known  among  Catliolics ;  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Both  tlie  means 
and  the  end  must  be  holy.  But  on  what  principle  do  Prot- 
estants themselves  act,  wlien  they  lie  about  and  cahiinniate 
Catholics?  On  what  principle  would  Professor  Park  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  misreprescDtations,  distortions  of  the 
trntli.  and  downright  falsehoods  of  his  own  Lecture,  if  not 
on  the  principle,  that  "  the  end  sanctities  the  means"  ?  On 
what  ])rincipre  can  your  Brownlows,  Sparrys,  Ereckenridges, 
Bemans,  Kirks,  Beechers,  Dowlings,  your  famous  anti-catli- 
olic  lecturers,  pamphleteers,  editors,  and  colporteurs,  pre- 
tend to  justify  their  flagitious  falsehoods  and  calumnies, 
but  on  the  principle  tliat  Cathohcity  is  bo  great  an  evil,  tliat 
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any  means  are  lawful  which  will  tend  to  destroy  it, — ^that  is^ 
*'  the  end  sanctifies  the  means  "  ?  When  have  Catholics  lied 
about  or  calumniated  Protestants  ?  When  or  where  have 
they  even  exaggerated  their  errors,  vices,  or  crimes  ?  When 
or  where  have  they  combined  bv  systematic  nodsrepresenta- 
tion  and  slander  to  overthrow  rrotestantism  or  to  build  up 
their  own  church  ?  Facts,  names,  dates,  Gentlemen,  if  you 
please, — which  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  give  in  return,  if 
those  already  given  do  not  satisfy  you,  or  ii  you  presume  to 
contradict  us.  No,  no,  dear  Protestant  friends,  remember 
that  he  that  is  without  sin  is  the  one  who  has  permission  to 
cast  the  first  stone.  Tour  own  morals  are  quite  too  ques- 
tionable to  allow  you  to  rail  at  Catholics.  Be  so  good  as  to 
practise  a  morality  half  as  pure  as  we  teach,  before  you 
think  of  reading  us  moral  lectures. 

IX.  The  ninth  charge,  touching  the  austerity  of  Catho- 
licity and  its  influence  on  the  emotions,  we  must  pass  over. 
The  author  converses  on  these  matters  as  a  rationalist,  who 
forgets  the  grace  of  God  may  count  for  something,  might 
be  expected  to  converse  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  and  which,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  he  is  as  ill 
able  to  appreciate  as  a  blind  man  is  colors,  or  a  deaf  man 
liarmony.  The  professor  evidently  has  made  no  study  of 
ascetic  theology,  nor  ever  devoted  much  time  to  prayer,  med- 
itation, and  mortification  ;  and  this  may  account,  in  no  small 
(leijree,  for  liis  hostility  to  Catholicity. 

He  might  as  well  charge  our  blessed  Lord  with  exerting 
a  bad  moral  influence  on  the  emotions  and  passions,  in 
choosing  his  apostles  from  fishermen,  publicans,  and  tent- 
makers,  as  to  charge  the  church  with  a  bad  moral  influence, 
because  no  small  portion  of  her  clergy  are  taken  from  the 
Inunbler  classes  of  society.  He  thinks  priests  taken  from 
tlio  humbler  classes,  elevated  suddenly  to  a  higher  condition 
of  life,  and  invested  with  great  power,  must  inevitably  be- 
come proud,  vain,  servile  towards  those  above  them,  and 
haughty  and  overbearing  towards  those  below  them.  If 
they  were  to  be  Protestant  ministers,  this  might  perhaps  be 
the  case ;  for  Protestants  have  not  the  grace  of  God  to  Keep 
them  liunihle.  But  we  do  not  observe  that  the  apostles  be- 
came proud  in  consequence  of  their  elevation  and  authority, 
nor  as  a  fact  is  it  often  so  with  our  Catholic  clergy.  The 
effects  feared  are  guarded  against  by  the  religious  training 
tliey  receive,  the  influence  of  their  religion  on  their  con- 
sciences, and  the  grace  of  God  imparted  to  aid  them  not  only 
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as  Christians,  but  as  Christian  teachers  and  pastors.  May 
we  request  the  professor  to  remember  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  not  regarded  by  Catholics  as  a  fiction,  and  that  Catholicity 
teaches  us  in  all  things  to  seek  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  as- 
-cribe  in  all  the  glory  to  God  ? 

X.  The  tenth  charge,  that  Catholicity  engenders  an  exclu- 
sive and  persecuting  spirit,  we  throw  back  on  tlje  professor. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  exclusive  in  the  sense  that  truth  is 
exclusive,  but  in  no  other.  She  never  persecutes,  never 
has  persecuted,  never  authorizes  or  approves  persecution. 
Legitimate  authority  may  punish,  but  it  cannot  persecute. 
But  the  church  herself  inflicts  only  ecclesiastical  punisli- 
ments;  and  she  has  never  authorized,  or  even  tacitly 
approved,  any  civU  punishment  of  heretics,  when  the  here- 
tic did  not  add  to  the  sin  of  heresy,  which  St.  Paul  classes 
with  murder  and  other  deadly  sins,  the  further  sin  of 
offences  against  the  state,  or  of  attacks  on  the  very  founda- 
tions of  moral  and  social  order,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Albi- 

ijenses,  Wickliffites,  Hussites,  &c.     The  Catholic  Church 
lere,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  impervious  to  the  shafts  of  her 
enemies. 

But  if  you  want  to  find  persecution,  genuine,  unmiti- 
gated persecution,  you  must  go  out  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
among  the  reformers  and  their  numerous  bands  of  hostile 
sectaries ;  and  especially  among  the  Calvinists  at  Geneva, 
under  Calvin's  own  reign  of  terror,  where  it  was  virtually 
a  capital  offence  "to  speak  evil  of  M.  Calvin,"  and  where 
Calvin  kept  his  grand  inquisitor,  Colladen,  who  applied 
the  torture  to  the  very  point  of  death  to  whomsoever  Cal- 
vin was  pleased  to  designate ;  and  where  Calvin  himself,  in 
the  coolest  and  most  malignant  manner  conceivable,  pro- 
cured the  judicial  murder  of  the  poor  poet,  Gniet,  Michael 
Servetus,  and  others.  Whoever  would  become  familiar 
with  honajide  pei'secutions  must  read  the  history  of  the 
reformers  and  their  children. 

XI.  That  Catholicity  accepts  the  sneer  of  Hume,  that 
"Keligion  rests  on  faith,  not  on  reason,"  we  admit,  if 
regard  be  had  to  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  the  mys- 
teries ;  yet  we  deny  that  faith  is  unreasonable,  for  nothing 
is  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  God  on  his  word.  The 
rule  the  professor  would  introduce  would  be  fatal  to  super- 
natural revelation.  He 'contends  for  the  principle,  that  we 
must  judge  the  8j)eaker  by  the  word,  and  not  the  word  bv 
the  speaker.     This  is  a  sound  principle  within  the  splien^ 
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of  natural  reason,  in  matters  of  which  we  have  in  onrselves 
a  full  knowledge,  and  therefore  all  the  conditions  of  fonn- 
incr  a  correct  judgment.  But  whoso  adopts  it  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  is  already  an  infidel  or  on  the  declivity 
to  infidelity ;  for  it  cannot  be  adopted  in  the  sphei-e  of  relig- 
ion without  first  denying  that  in  religion  there  is  any  thing 
to  be  believed  which  transcends  natural  reason ;  therefore 
it  cannot  be  adopted  without  denying  supematimd  revela- 
tion ;  and  to  deny  supernatural  revelation  is  what  is  meant 
by  infidelity. 

We  do  not  like  to  call  a  man  an  infidel,  or  to  be  continu- 
filly  telling  him  that  his  objections  involve  a  denial  of 
Christianity.  We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  say  such  things, 
and  how  very  suspicious  such  charges  usually  are  ;  but  we 
confess,  that,  so  lar  as  we  are  competent  to  judge  of  the 
matter,  the  professor  has  not  urged  a  single  objection: 
against  us,  not  false  in  fact,  which,  if  analyzed,  reduced  to 
its  ultimate  principle,  does  not  imply  a  total  denial  of  all 
revelation  of  the  supernatural  order.  We  have  found  in 
no  professedly  religious  writer  in  this  country,  unless  it  be 
in  Mr.  Parker,  so  complete  a  rejection,  in  principle,  at  leasts 
of  all  supernatural  revelation.  The  wliole  Lecture  is 
written  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  and  proves 
that  the  author  is  far,  very  far,  gone  in  German  rational- 
ism; and  unless  the  Puritans  of  New  England  are  much 
changed  from  what  they  were  when  we  knew  them  better 
than  we  now  do.  he  will  yet  be  called  to  an  account  for  his 
doctrines. 

In  tins  Lecture,  his  tendencies  are  not  fully  developed, 
and  they  show  .themselves  to  the  Puritan  reader  only  in 
tlieir  opposition  to  Catholicity,  and  therefore  are  not  likely 
to  be  at  once  suspected  of  their  real  character.  He  vrAl  he 
allowed,  without  rebuke,  to  pursue  a  line  of  argument 
towards  us,  which,  if  he  should  adopt  it  in  regard  to  his 
own  creed,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  But 
whoso  sows  error  sows  dragon's  teetli,  and  they  will  one  day 
spring  up  armed  "men.  They  who  countenance  arguments 
false  in  principle,  w^hen  directed  against  tlieir  opponents, 
will  one  day  find  them  rebound,  and  with  as  much  force  jjs 
they  were  urged.  We  do  not  like  Puritanism  ;  we  regard 
it  as  a  deadly  enemy  to  truth  and  religion ;  but  we  should 
])e  sorry  to  see  it  overthrown  ])y  the  introduction  of  another 
error  still  greater,  still  more  destructive.  Bad  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  (ierinan  rationalism,  or  even  German  super- 
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nturalism,  as  represented  by  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  aud 
~  i  Wette,  whif.u  is  only  rationalism  sentimentalized. 

We  make  these  remarks  with  no  ill-will  towards  Professor 
Park,  We  see  his  tendency,  for  it  is  a  tendency  we  fol- 
lowed long  before  he  was  affected  by  it ;  we  bave  followed 
it  to  its  termination,  and  wc  know  where  it  conducts.  Would 
to  God,  that  on  this  point  the  professor  would  plac*  some 
little  confidence  in  our  words.  We  were  bred  in  the  Baiue 
school  he  wa'^,  and  wo  embraced  the  faith  in  which  be  was 
educated,  aud  made  what  we  thought  was  our  flret  commun- 
ion in  a  Calvinistic  chnrcb.  We  sought,  like  Iiira,  to  ration- 
alize our  faith,  with  lesa  learning,  less  knowledge,  and  lees 
advantages  to  begin  with,  we  own ;  for  we  were  a  poor  boy 
cast  upon  the  world  alone,  to  struggle  our  way  aa  best  we 
could.  We  wished  to  bave  a  faith  tlie  intrinsic  reasonable- 
ness of  which  we  conld  demonstrate.  Of  the  twenty  years 
which  followed  we  need  not  speak.  They  are  not  sncli  a^ 
we  are  proud  of,  nor  such  as  we  can  recur  to,  except  for  a 
lesson  of  humility;  yet  this  have  we  learned, ^had  burnt 
and  scarred  into  our  very  soul, — that  there  is  no  medium 
between  a  simple,  me^,  unquestioning  faith  in  the  sacred 
mysteries,  as  perfectly  incoinpreheusible  mysteries,  on  the 
sole  authority  of  God  revealing  them,  and  absolute,  down- 
right infidelity ;  and  that  the  first  step  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  rationalizing  the  Christian  faith  is  a  step  downwards  to 
the  bottomless  hell  of  unlrelief. 

The  professor  charges  us  with  being  unwilling  to  accept, 
or  unable  to  delight  in,  goodness  not  in  our  own  church. 
"  The  treasures  of  excellence  that  are  spread  out  before  us 
in  F^nelon  and  Bossuet  we,  as  Protestants,  rejoice  in;  .... 
but  when  the  amiable  sentiments  of  a  Ziuzendorf  or  of  a 
Spangenbarg  are  presented  to  a  Romanist,  are  they  wel- 
comed by  him?" — ^p.  -484.  Yes,  so  far  as  truly  amiable  aud 
good;  and  the  Catnolio  is  ready  to  acknowleno;e,  and  doea 
acknowledge  and  delight  in  excellence,  let  him  hud  it  where 
be  may. 

1.  But — and  here  is  a  point  we  beg  the  professor  to  re- 
_meml)er — there  is  "a  difference  between  the  amiable  senti- 
oaeiit^  which  are  withont  grace,  and  the  really  amiable 
IfiDtiraents  which  are  by  gr^ice.  We  admit  amiable  senti- 
leuts  in  men  who  are  out  of  the  church  ;  but  not  that  men, 
iffho  are  not,  to  aay  the  least.  viHuuUy  in  tlie  church,  have 
r  can  have  any  tnily  meritorious  sentiments;  for  no  senti- 
ments not  proceeding  from  grace  are  or  can  be  meritorious  ; 
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and  we  know  no  ordinary  means  of  grace  but  the  sacraments 
of  the  church. 

2.  The  Catholic  Church  is  older  than  any  of  the  sectaries, 
and  had  examples  of  all  the  virtues  long  before  Zinzendorf 
or  Spangenberg  was  born,  and  purer  examples  than  either 
of  these  gives  us  of  any  virtue.  We  find  nothing  in  these 
men  but  feeble  imitations  of  originals  in  possession  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  we  neither  need  them  nor  can  profit 
by  them.  . 

3.  These  men  were  heJietics  .and  schismatics;  and  St. 
Paul  classes  heresy  and  schism  with  deadly  sins.  Moreover, 
we  do  not  think  it  favorable  to  good  morals  to  dwell  with 
too  much  admiration  on  the  few  virtues  individuals  may 
have  in  despite  of  their  moral  sins.  The  tendency  to  com- 
pel us  to  do  this  is  the  crying  sin  of  modem  literature,  as 
witness  The  Corsair^  Lucrece  Bwgia^  The  Adveiitures  of 
a  Younger  Son^  &c. 

4.  The  blessed  Apostle  John  says,  "  We  are  of  God.  He 
that  knoweth  Grod  neareth  us,  and  he  that  is  not  of  God 
lieareth  not  us.  By  this  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth,  and 
the  spirit  of  error." — 1  St.  John,  iv.  .6.  Moreover,  he  says, 
again,  Si  quis  venit  ad  voSy  et  hanc  doctrinam  non  afferU 
noUte  recijpere  eum  in  doinum^  nee  ave  dixeritis. — 2  St. 
John,  10.  If  the  professor  wants  any  further  reply,  we 
will  ^ive  it,  after  he  has  settled  his  quarrel  with  the  beloved 
aposUe  of  our  Lord 

If  the  Protestants  rejoice  in  the  treasures  of  excellence 
spread  out  in  F6nelon  and  Bossuet,  it  is  well,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  They  should  do  so ;  it  is  their  duty ;  and  it  is  also 
their  duty  to  go  further,  and  submit  to  the  church  of  F6ne- 
lon  and  Bossuet,  love  and  obey  her  as  their  spiritual  mother ; 
and  even  then  they  would  have  no  right  to  put  on  airs ;  for 
when  we  have  done  our  whole  duty,  our  blessed  Lord  tells 
us  to  account  ourselves  unprofitable  servants.  We  do  not, 
we  own,  feel  hound  to  be  remarkably  grateful  to  the  would- 
be  liberal  Protestant,  who  thinks  to  say  a  kind  thing  to  us, 
by  saying,  "  O,  yes,  the  Catholic  Church  has  had  some  em- 
inent men  ;  there's  Fenelon;  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Fe- 
nelon."  We  only  do  not  take  this  as  an  insult,  because  no 
insult  is  intended.  As  well  think  to  compliment  a  Chris- 
tian by  saying  some  of  the  apostles  were  very  eminent  men, 
that  you  are  a  great  admirer  of  the  virtues  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity.  Do  you  receive  Jesus  Christ  as  your  mas- 
ter?     Do  you   own  the  church  as  your   mother?      No  < 
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en  yon  fall  Infinitely  short  of  yonr  dnty.  We  are  not 
lliolica  becawse  we  admire  Fenelou,  or  Bossnet,  and  wc 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  compliment  oven  to.  the  Catiiolics  yon 
pretend  to  admire  that  you  admire  tbein,  for  yuii  deride 
that  to  which  they  owed  their  vlrtnc-e,  and  show  yonr  ad- 
miration is  worth  nothing  by  admiring  also  Luther,  Calvin, 
Seza,  Kno.x,  ami  perhaps  Cotton  Matiier.  We  do  not  thank 
yon  for  praising  our  brethren,  while  you  insult  and  calum- 
niate our  Motiier.  Speak  evil  of  hb,  or  of  them,  and  we 
can  forgive  yon.  But  call  our  Mother  liard  names,  as  you 
do,  and  notliing  yon  ean  say  in  our  favor  or  in  theirs  will 
Miablo  ua  to  forgive  you.  In  the  one  case,  you  at  worst 
only  blaspheme  men  ;  m  the  other,  yon  blaspheme  the  Holy 
^host,  the  eternal  God,  whose  spouse  she  is ;  and  even  were 
re  and  our  brethren  to  forgive  you,  it  would  avail  yon 
LOlhing. 

XII,  To  the  twelfth  charge,  that  Catholicity  "is  fascn- 
nating  to  all  classes,"  we  will  siiy  not  much.  It  is  a  charge 
we  cannot  retort  upon  Puritanism,  That  the  Catliolic 
Church  is  attractive  to  all  men  of  all  classes  who  would 
have  faith,  who  feel  that  they  are  poor,  helploas  sinners, 
and  would  have  the  sure  means  of  salvation ;  to  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  who  seek  rest,  and  IJnd  it  nowhere  in  tliu 
world  ;  to  those  who  would  have  contidence  in  their  prin- 
Iples,  and  free  scope  and  full  employment  for  their  intel- 
letual  powers;  to  those  who  are  tireid  of  endless  jarring, 
ind  disgusted  with  shallow  innovators,  pert  philosophers, 
lonfledged  divines,  cobweb  theories  spun  from  the  brain  of 
Vanity  and  conceit,  vanishing  as  the  sun  exhales  the  mom- 
ing  dew  which  alone  rendered  them  visible,  and  who  would 
have  something  older  than  yesterday,  solid,  durable,  cann- 
ing them  back  and  connecting  them  with  all  that  has  been, 
and  forward  and  connecting  tnem  with  aU  that  is  to  be.  ad- 
mitting them  info  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  siunts  of  all 
ages,  making  them  feel  that  uiey  have  part  and  lot  in  all  that 
over  which  has  conreed  the  stream  of  divine  providence,  that 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  hallowed 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  sanctiHed  affection,  and  permitting 
m  to  love,  venerate,  and  adore  to  their  heart  a  coDtent, 
ir  their  heart's  capacity ; — to  all  these,  of  whatever  age  or 
lation,  sex,  rank,  or  condition,  the  glorious,  sublime,  God- 
ispired,  guided,  and  defended  Catholic  Church  Is  full  of 
attractions,  we  admit,  even  fascinating,  if  you  will.  But  in 
any  other  sense  than  this,  or  lo  any  other  than  sucli  as  these, 
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we  deny  it,  and  find  the  justification  of  our  denial  in  the 
fact  that  the  professor  and  his  brethren  are  yet  without  her 
pale. — The  thirteenth  charge  we  shall  consider  in  a  separate 
article,  designed  to  show  the  necessity  of  Catholicity  to  sus- 
tain  popular  liberty. 

We  nere  close  our  protracted  review  of  this  Lecture. 
The  unchristian  style  of  writing  adopted  by  the  author  has 
prevented  us  from  being  brieier.  But  we  have  been  as 
brief  as  we  well  could  be.  We  have  doubtless  omitted 
some  points  which  the  author  judges  important,  but  we 
have  touched  upon  all  the  main  cnarges.  For  the  most  part, 
we  have  had  nothing  but  assertions,  unsupported  by  fact  or 
argument,  to  combat.  Where  these  were  such  as  could, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  met  by  argument,  we  have 
so  met  them ;  where  they  admitted  no  argument,  we  have 
met  them  by  counter  assertions,  and  put  the  author  upon 
his  proofs.  If  he  shall  attempt  to  bring  forward  facts  to 
sustain  any  of  his  assertions  whicli  we  have  contradicted,  or 
left  uncontradicted,  he  will  find  us  ready  to  meet  him. 

In  some  passages  we  have  spoken  plainly,  perhaps  severe- 
ly. We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  seekmg  for  soft  words,  nor 
has  the  present  case  seemed  to  us  to  demand  them.  No 
Protestant  can  feel  or  understand  the  outrageous  character 
of  the  Lecture  we  have  had  to  combat.  Its  real  flagitious- 
ness  is  apparent  only  to  a  Catholic ;  and  it  were  to  be  false 
to  our  brethren,  false  to  the  truth,  false  to  our  God,  not  to 
rebuke  its  author  in  the  tones  of  a  just  severity.  We  have 
spoken  calmly,  sincerely,  conscientiously,  but  strongly,  and 
we  hope  to  the  point,  and  to  the  purpose. 


THORNWELL'S  ANSWER  TO  DR.  LYNCH. 


[From  Brownson^B  Quarterly  Review  for  1848.] 
ARTICLE  L 

Sometime  in  1841,  Mr.  Thornwell,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  "  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  and  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  in  the  South-Carolina  College,"  published, 
anonymously,  in  a  Baltimore  journal,  a  brief  essay  against 
the  divine  inspiration  of  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  Protestants  exclude  from  the  canon  of  Scripture.  To 
this  essay,  as  subsequently  reprinted  with  the  author'fr 
name,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  replied,  in 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Thornwell,  through 
the  eolunms  of  The  Catholio  Jfiscellany.f  The  volume 
before  us  is  Mr.  Thornwell's  rejoinder  to  Dr.  Lynch,  and 
contains,  in  an  Appendix,  the  original  essay,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  Dr.  Lyncli's  reply  to  it.  The  rejoinder  consists 
of  twenty-nine  lettera,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  ground 
of  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and, 
though  written  in  a  Presbyterian  spirit,  they  are  respectable 
for  ability  and  learning.  The  work,  though  nothing  sur- 
prising, is,  upon  the  whole,  above  the  general  average  of 
publications  of  its  cla«s. 

The  purpose  of  the  essay  was  to  "  assert  and  endeavour  to 
prove  that  Tobit^  Jitdith^  the  additions  to  the  Book  of 
Esther^  Wisdom^  Ecdesiasticus^  Banich^  with  the  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah^  the  Song  of  the  Three  Childreris  the  Stoj*y  of 
Susannah^  the  Story  of  Jiel  and  the  Dragon^  and  the  First 
and  Second  Books  of  Maccabees  are  neitlier  sacred  nor  canon- 
ical, and  of  course  of  no  more  authority  in  the  churcli  of 
God  than   Seneca's  Letters  or   TuUy's  Offices."  (pp.  339, 

*The  Apocryphal  Books  of  tJie  Old  Testament  proved  to  be  ChtTupt  Addi- 
tions to  the  Word  of  Ood. — The  Arguments  of  Romanists  from  (fie  InfalU- 
bilitp  of  the  Church  and  the  teMnonies  of  the  Fathers  in  DtJuUf  of  tJie 
Apocrypha  discussed  and  refuted.  By  Ja^^ies  H.  Thornwell.  New 
York  and  Boston :    1845. 

fThe  Dr.  Lynch  here  spoken  of  is  the  same  who  became  Bishop  of 
Charleston  in  1858  and  died  in  February,  1882.— Ed. 
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340.)  In  the  present  work,  the  author  attempts  to  maintain 
the  same  thesis,  and  to  refute  the  objections  urged  by  Dr. 
Lynch  against  it.  He  professes  on  his  very  title-page  to 
hsLVG  j[}roved  the  books  enumerated  "to  be  corrupt  additions 
to  the  word  of  God,"  and  to  have  discussed  and  refuted 
"  the  arguments  of  Komanists  from  the  infallibility  of  the 
church  and  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  in  their  behalf." 
The  question  very  naturally  arises,  Has  he  done  this  ?  Has 
he  proved  that  these  books  are  uninspired,  as  he  must  have 
done,  if  he  has  proved  them  to  be  corrupt  additions  to  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  has  he  refuted  the  arguments  of  Catho- 
lics, or  rather  of  Dr.  Lynch,  in  their  behalf  i 

The  arguments  which  Dr.  Lynch  adduces  for  these  books 
are  drawn  from  the  infallibility  of  the  church  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fathers.  If  the  church  is  infallible,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fathers  is  of  subordinate  importance,  for  the 
infallibility  alone  suffices  for  the  faithful ;  if  the  church  is 
not  infallible,  it  is  of  still  less  consequence  what  the  fathers 
testify ;  for  then  all  faith  is  out  of  the  question,  both  for 
Catholics  and  all  others.  We  may,  therefore,  waive  all  con- 
sideration, for  the  present,  of  the  argument  for  the  dentcro- 
canonical  books  drawn  from  the  testimonv  of  the  fathers, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  that  drawn  from  the  infallibility  of 
the  church.  The  argument  from  infallibility  must,  of 
course,  be  refuted,  before  the  author  can  claim  to  have  re- 
futed Dr.  Lynch,  or  to  have  proved  his  general  thesis,  that 
the  books  in  question  are  "  corrupt  additions  to  the  word  of 
God." 

The  Catholic  Church,  undeniably,  includes  these  books 
in  her  canon  of  Scripture,  and  commands  her  children  to 
receive  them  as  the  word  of  God.  This  is  certain,  and  the 
author  concedes  it ;  for  he  adduces  it  as  a  proof  of  her  "  in- 
tolerable arrogance."  If  she  is  infallible  in  declaring  the 
word  of  God,  as  all  Catholics  hold,  these  books  are  cer- 
tainly inspired  Seri])ture,  and  rightfully  placed  in  the 
canon.  This  is  the  argument  from  infallibility ;  and  it  is 
evident  to  every  one  who  understands  what  it  is  to  refute 
an  artjuinent  that  it  can  be  refuted  only  by  disproving  the 
infallibility,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  proving  the  falli- 
bility, of  the  church.  To  jirove  the  church  fallible,  more- 
over, it  is  not  enough  to  refute  the  arguments  by  which 
Catholics  are  accustomed  to  prove  her  infallibility  ;  for 
a  doctrine  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  arguments  adduced  in 
proof  of  it  be  unsound  and  inconcUisive.     It  will,  therefore, 
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Etil  the  autlior  but  little  to  refute  our  arguments  for  the 
^llibitity,  unless  be  refutes  the  infallibil it)'  itself ;  for  sO' 
ig  as  he  is  unable  to  say  positively  that  the  clinruh  is  fal- 
lible, be  is  unable  to  refute  the  argument  /j-o^oi  her  infal- 
libility. It  may  still  be  true  that  she  is  mfatlible,  and  if 
she  is,  the  books  are  not  uninspired  compositions,  but  in- 
fallibly  the  word  of  God. 

Mr.  Thomwell,  who  regards  himself  as  an  able  and  sound 
logician,  appears  to  have  some  consciousness  of  this,  and  in- 
(lead  toconcede  it.  Accordingly,  he  devotes  a  third  of  bis 
whole  vohime  to  disproving  tiiu  infallibility  of  the  church, 
or  rather,  to  proving  her  fallibility.  "  I  have  insisted,"  he 
says  in  his  preface,  "  largely  on  the  dogma  of  infallibility, — 
more  largely,  perhaps,  than  my  readers  may  think  eonsist- 
fnt  with  the  goneral  design  oi  my  porformaiice,— because 
I  regard  this  as  the  prop  and  bulwark  of  all  the  abomina- 
tions of  tlie  Papacy." — (p.  S.) 

But  to  prove  the  fallibility  of  the  church,  or  to  disprove 
her  infalliljility,  is  a  grave  undertaking,  and  attended  with 
jiMjrions  difficulties.  The  church  cannot  be  tried  except  by 
some  standard,  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  convict  her  on  a 
fallible  authority.  If  the  conviction  is  obtained  on  a  fal- 
lible authority,  the  conviction  itself  is  fallible,  and  it,  in- 
stead of  the  cnurch,  may  be  the  party  in  the  wrong.  The 
professor  cannot  take  a  single  step,  cannot  even  open  his 
<^SB,  unlei^s  he  has  an  Infallible  tribunal  before  wntoh  to 
summon  the  church, — some  infallible  standard  by  which  to 
test  her  infallibility  or  fallibility.  •  But  before  what  infallible 
tribunal  can  he  cite  ber?  What  infalhble  authority  has 
lie  on  which  he  can  demand  her  conviction  ? 

The  only  poseil^le  way  in  which  the  fallibility  of  the 
L-hurch  can  be  proved  is  by  convicting  her  of  havine  actually 
urrud  on  some  point  on  which  she  claims  to  be  Infallibte. 
But  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  convict  her  of 
having  erred  on  a  given  point,  we  must  be  able  to  say  in- 
fallibly what  is  trntL  or  error  on  that  point.  Clearly,  tuen, 
the  professor  cannot  commence  his  action,  much  less  gain  it, 
unless  he  Las  an  authority  which  pronounces  infallibly  on 
the  points  on  which  be  seeks  to  convict  her  of  having 
actually  erred.  But  what  authority  has  he  I  Unhappily, 
ie  docs  not  inform  us,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  recog- 
sd  the  necessity  on  his  part  of  having  any  authority.  He 
forth,  formally,  no  authority,  designates  no  court, 
s  no  law,  lays  down  no  principles.     This  is  a  serious 
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inconvenience,  and  affects  both  his  legal  and  his  logical  at- 
tainments. His  argument,  let  him  do  his  best,  mast  be 
viinvs  its  major  proposition  ;  and  from  the  minor  alone  we 
have  always  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  any 
thing. 

Mr.  Thornwell  denies  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  and 
he  recognizes  no  infallible  authority  in  any  one  of  the 
sects,  including  even  his  own.  He  has,  then  no  authority 
which  he  can  allege,  but  the  authority  of  reason,  and  his 
own  private  judgment.  His  own  private  judgment  is  of  no 
weight,  and  cannot  be  adduced  in  a  public  discussion.  The 
authority  of  reason  we  acknowledge  to  be  infallible  in  her 
own  province ;  but  her  province  is  restricted  to  the  natural 
order,  and  she  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  supernatural  order, 
to  which  the  church  professes  to  belong.  The  church  has 
the  right  to  be  tried  by  her  peers.  Keason  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  the  peer  of  the  supernatural,  and  is  totally  un- 
able, in  so  far  as  the  church  lies  within  the  supernatural  or- 
der, to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning  her  infallibility 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Reason,  undoubtedly,  knows  that  God  is,  and  that  he  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  It  knows,  therefore,  if  he 
appoints  the  church,  commissions  her,  as  his  organ,  to  de- 
clare his  word,  that  she  must  declare  it  infallibly  ;  for  then 
it  is  he  himself  that  declares  in  her  declaration,  and  if  she 
could  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  he  himself  could  either 
deceive  or  be  deceived.  If,  then,  reason  finds  sufficient  or 
satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that  God  has  appointed 
or  instituted  the  church  to  declare  his  word,  to  teach  all 
nations  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he  has  revealed,  it 
pronounces  her  infallible,  and  acknowledges  its  obligation 
to  receive,  without  any  questioning,  whatever  she  teaches. 

Keason,  again,  knows  that  God  cannot  be  in  contradiction 
with  himself,  and  therefore,  since  both  the  natural  order  and 
the  sunernatiiral  are  from  him,  that  he  cannot  establish 
j)nnciplesin  the  one  repugnant  to  those  established  in  the 
other.  On  the  authority  of  reason,  then,  we  may  always 
assert  that  he  cannot  teach  one  thing  in  the  natural  order 
and  its  contradictory  in  the  supernatural  order.  If,  then,  it 
be  clearly  established,  that  the  church,  on  matters  on  which 
she  claims  to  teach  infallibly,  teaches  what  is  in  contradic- 
tion either  to  the  supernatural  or  the  natural  order,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  she  is  fallible.  But  as  reason  cannot  go  out  of  the 
order  of  nature,  we  can  on  its  authoritv  establish  the  falli- 
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ity  of  tlie  clnircli  oulj  oq  the  condition  of  coiivietiiig  her 
liavJDg  actniUly  contnidicted  some  law  or  principle  of  the 
pal  oi-der.  If  tiie  clmrcli,  in  other  words,  contrudict 
m,  reason  is  competent  to  conclude  against  her,  but  not 
she  merely  transcends  reason  ;  for  what  is  above  rea- 
ay  be  true,  bnt  what  is  against  reason  cannot  be. 
follows  from  thia  that  the  authority  of  reason  in  the 
before  ns  is  purely  negative,  and  that  the  professor  can 
!ude  from  it  against  tlie  church  only  on  condition  that 
rovea  that  she  actually  contradicts  it.  But  it  is  neces- 
even  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  natural  can  no  more 
tntradict  the  supernatural  than  the  supernatural  the  natu- 
1.  "When  the  motives  of  credibility  have  convinced  roa- 
wjn  that  the  church  teaches  by  supernatural  authority,  her 
leaching  is  as  authoritative  as  any  principle  of  reason  it- 
self, and  mny  be  cited  to  prove  that  wliat  is  alleged  against 
'ler  as  a  principle  of  reason  is  not  a  principle  of  reason, 
'ith  no  less  force  than  the  alleged  principle  itself  can  be 
ited  to  prove  that  she  contradicts  reason.  The  professor 
inst,  then,  in  order  to  prove  her  fallibility,  addnce  a  case, 
liot  of  apparent  contradiction,  bat  of  real  contradiction, — a 
case  in  wliich  what  she  teaches  must  evidently  contradict  an 
evident  principle  of  reason, — so  evident  that  it  is  clear  that 
deny  it  would  he  to  deny  reason  itself. 
The  position,  then,  whicu  the  professor  must  take  and 
Lintain,  in  oftler  to  establish  his  thesis,  is,  that  tJie  church, 
k«r  teaching lynmattera  on  which  iiheclmnis  to  teaohinfal- 
*ihl'j,  hm  taiitjht  or  f^acfies  what  ooniradiota  an  evident  and 
wiideniahle prinnj}l-e  of  reason.  This  he  must  do  before 
he  can  prove  the  fallibility  of  the  church,  and  he  must 
prove  the  fallibility  of  the  church  before  he  can  refute 
the  argument  drawn  from  it  for  the  books  enumerated. 
Has  he  proved  this?  Unhappily,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  understood  that  this  was  at  all  necessikry,  or  to  have 
suspected  that  it  was  only  by  proving  the  church  to  be 
against  reason  that  he  could  conclude  her  fallibility.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  that  there  are  and  can  be  no 
questions  debatable  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  bat 
such  as  pertain  exclusively  to  the  province  of  reason.  He 
labors  under  the  hallucination,  that  lie  has  something  be- 
liides  the  reason  common  to  all  men  which  ho  may  oppose 
'  J  us,  that  he  has  the  revelation  of  Almighty  Q-od,  aud  that 
is  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  convict  the  churcii,  not  on  rea- 
1  alone,  but  also  on  the  word  of  God.     Tliis  would  be 
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ridiculous,  if  the  matter  were  not  so  grave  as  to  make  it  de- 
plorable. He  has  no  word  of  God  to  cite  against  ns,  and  if 
he  cites  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  all,  he  must  cite  them  either 
in  the  sense  of  the  church,  or  as  simple  historical  docu- 
ments ;  because  it  is  only  in  the  sense  of  the  church  that 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  inspired.  We  can  cite  them  as 
inspired  Scripture  against  him,  as  an  argumentura  ad  Ju>mi- 
nem  /  for  he  holds  them  to  be  inspired  Scripture  as  inter- 
preted by  private  judgment.  But  he  cannot  against  us; 
lor  the  argument  would  not  be  adhominerrb^  unless  cited  in 
the  sense  of  the  church,  since  it  is  only  in  that  sense,  that, 
on  our  own  principles,  they  are  the  word  of  God. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Thorn  well  from  first  to  last  forgets  in  his 
argument  that  we  are  as  far  from  admitting  his  authority  as 
he  is  from  admitting  ours.  He  writes  under  the  impression, 
that  he  has  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  and  is  invested  with 
ample  authority  to  define  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  wor^ 
of  God.  He  assumes  his  Presbyterianism  to  be  true,  and 
when  he  has  proved  that  Catholicity  contradicts  it,  he  con- 
cludes at  once  that  Catholicity  is  false.  But  Presbyterian- 
ism is  only  his  private  judgment,  and  therefore  of  no 
authority.  By  what  right  does  he  erect  his  private  judg- 
ment into  a  criterion  of  truth  and  falsehood,  assume  that  it 
is  infallible,  and  proceed  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra  on  the 
revealed  word  of  God  ?  AVe  cannot  recognize  his  authority 
as  sovereign  pontiti,  unless  he  brings  us  credentials  from 
heaven,  duly  signed  and  witnessed.  His  assumption  we 
cannot  admit.  lie  is  confessedly  fallible,  and  his  decisions 
we  cannot  even  entertain.  He  does  not  come  to  us  duly 
commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  us  his  word ;  he  is 
simply  a  man,  with  no  authority  in  the  premises  which  may 
not  be  claimed  and  exercised  by  every  other  man  as  well  as 
by  himself.  In  an  argument  with  Catholics  he  can  be  only 
a  man,  and  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  no  line  of  argument  that 
would  not  be  equally  proper  in  the  case  of  a  pagan,  Ma- 
hometan, or  any  other  infidel. 

Protestant  controversialists  are  exceedingly  prone  to  for- 
get this.  They  assume  that  they  have  the  word  of  God, 
that  they  know  and  believe  what  God  has  revealed,  and  that 
tliey  have  in  their  opinions  a  standard  by  which  to  try  the 
church.  Yet  they  claim  to  be  reasoners,  and  tell  us  that  we 
have  surrendered  our  reason !  But  whether  the  church  be 
or  be  not  commissioned  to  declare  the  word  of  God,  it  ife 
certain  that  they  are  not.     Certain  is  it,  that,  if  she  is  not 
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authorized  to  declare  it,  no  oue  else  is ;  aud  equally  certain 
is  it,  that  no  one  not  so  authorized  has  unv  right  to  adduce 
in  an  argument  any  thing  he  takes  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
save  by  the  sufferance  or  consent  of  his  opponents.  It  is  a 
grave  raiatake  to  suppose  tliat  there  is  any  other  common 
;i'ound  between  us  and  our  adversaries  tlian  that  of  reason, 
will  not  do  for  our  adversaries  to  suppose,  that,  because 
hold  to  the  inspiration  of  tlie  Scriptures,  they  may  allege 
in  tlieir  own  sense  against  us ;  for  we  admit  their  iii- 
dration  only  on  the  authority,  and  in  the  sense,  of  the 
lui-ch.  On  her  antiiority,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  she 
detinea  their  doctrines,  we  hold  them  to  be  the  word  of 
Ood  ;  but  in  no  other  sense,  and  on  no  otiier  ground.  In* 
'  ipendently  of  her  antiiority  and  interpretations,  there  are 
inspired  Scriptures  for  us.  This  fact  must  never  be  lost 
[ht  of,  and  it  would  save  Protestants  an  immense  deal  of 
lor,  if  they  would  keep  it  in  mind,  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  If  they  cite  the  Bible  against  us,  on  any 
authority  or  in  any  atinse  but  that  of  the  church,  it  is  not  for 
ns  the  word  of  God,  but  simply  their  private  opinion,  by 
which  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  bound.  Among  ourselves, 
who  admit  tiie  authority  of  the  church,  and  therefore  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  lawful,  on  a  point  on 
which  the  actual  teaching  of  the  church  is  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry, to  appeal  to  the  written  word,  as  also  to  the  fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  chnrch,  and  also  to  the  analogies  of 
faith ;  but  it  is  never  lawful  for  those  out  of  the  clmrcli, 
lenying  her  authority,  to  make  a  like  appeal  against  us ;  for 
thority  to  which  we  appeal  is  resolvable  into  the 
ithority  of  the  church,  which  they  deny. 
The  rule  we  here  insist  upon  is  that  of  common  sense 
id  common  justice,  and  rests  for  its  authority  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  no  man  has  the  right  to  assume  in  his  argument 
the  point  that  is  in  question.  We  ourselves  cite  the  Scrip- 
tures against  our  adveraaries,  but  always  either  ad  hmnineiti. 
■because  though  we  do  not,  they,  admit  their  inspiration 
idependentlyof  the  authority  of  the  church, — or  as  sim- 
'"  historical  documents,  whose  autlieuticity  and  antiiority 
snch  docnments,  but  not  as  inspired  writings,  reason  is 
competent  to  determine.  But  we  never  assume  our  church 
and  her  detinitions  as  the  authority  on  which  to  convict 
those  witliout  of  error ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  a  sheer  beg- 
ingof  tJie  question.  Undoubtedly,  if  our  church  is  right, 
'  her  adversaries  are  wrong.     It  needs  no  argument  ti> 
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prove  tliat.  We,  therefore,  take  our  stand  in  the  argtuneut, 
either  on  what  our  ikdversaries  concede,  or  on  the  couinion 
reason  of  mankind,  and  attempt  to  prove  from  the  one  or 
the  otlier,  or  both,  tliat  every  one  is  bohnd  to  believe  and 
obey  the  cliureh.  Protestants  must  not  expect  as  to  allow 
them  more  than  we  claim  for  ourselves.  They  may  need 
more  in  order  to  make  out  their  case ;  but  we  are  not  awan; 
that  they  have  any  right  to  special  privileges,  or  to  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  obligations  of  reason  and  justice.  As 
there  are  no  conceesiona  of  ours  which  can  avail  theni,  they 
miist  in  their  controversies  with  us  take  tlieir  stand  on  tliL- 
reason  common  to  all  men,  and,  since  common  to  all,  alike 
theirs  and  ours,  They  must  bring  their  action  at  common 
law,  not  on  a  special  statute.  Then  they  must  restrict  them- 
selves to  tliose  questions  which  come  within  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  reason,  and  which  she  is  competent  to  decide  witbootap- 
peal.  Then  they  must  waive  all  fiuestions  which  pert^  to 
the  aubjectrmatter  of  revelation  ;  for  these  all  undeniably  lie 
in  the  euperuatural  order,  and  therefore  witliout  the  province 
of  reason. 

We  frankly  concede  that  Mr.  Tliomwell  haa  proved  that 
Catholicity  is  not  Presbyterianism,  and  that,  if  Presbvterian- 
ism  is  the  revelation  of  God,  Catholicity  is  not.  But  this 
amounts  to  nothing ;  Presbyterianism  is  neither  proved  nor 
conceded  to  be  Christianity.  He  cannot,  therefore,  aseome 
it  against  us.  We  concede  him  not  one  inch  of  Christian 
ground  on  which  to  set  his  foot.  We  demur  to  every  argu- 
ment he  adduces  or  attempts  to  adduce  from  the  eouvietions 
or  prejudices  of  his  sect,  or  from  his  own  conceptions  of  the 
word  of  God,  We  listen  to  no  arguments,  we  entertain  no 
objections,  we  plead  to  no  charges,  not  ilrawn  from  llie  com- 
mon reason  of  mankind.  We  must,  therefore,  beg  him  to 
descend  from  his  tripod,  and  meet  us  aa  a  man  wicli  no 
authority  but  that  winch  belongs  to  the  reason  of  every  man. 
We  must,  in  view  of  this  state  of  tlie  case,  eliminate  from 
Mr.  Thornwell's  arguments  u^nst  infallibility,  as  not  to  be 
entertained,  all  that  he  urges  on  the  auUiority  of  his  own  re- 
ligious convictions  or  prejudices,  and  confine  ourselves  sim- 
pivtowhat  he  adduces  on  the  simple  authority  of  reasoa. 
This  last,  all  that  is  legitimately  adduced,  consists  of  an  at- 
tempted refutation  of  Dr.  Lynch's  argument  for  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church,  and  certain  philosophical,  historical,  and 
moral  objections  alleged  against  the  church. 

We  might  well  pass  over  Dr.  Thornwell's  attempt  to  re- 
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fiite  Dr.  Lj-ncli'a  argument  for  infallibility,  because,  if  eue- 
•cessful,  it.  would  accomplish  nothing  to  hisparpose.  The 
argnment  he  has  to  refute  is  the  argument  from,  the  infal- 
Jibility  of  the  ehnroh,  not  the  arjinment  for  it;  for  the 
question  is  not  on  believing  that  infallibility,  hut  on  deny- 
ing it.  It  may,  as  we  liave  said,  be  true,  and  yet  the  argu- 
ments by  which  we  attempt  to  prove  it  be  unsound  and  in- 
(roncluBive.  The  defect  of  proof  is  a  good  reason  for  not 
Ijelieving  but  it  is  not  always  an  adequate  reason  for  de- 
Jiying.  The  thesis  the  professor  seeks  to  maintain  requires 
him  to  deny  tlie  infallibility  of  the  chui-cli,  or  to  assert  her 
fallibility,  and  therefore  thi„  burden  of  proof  devolves  on 
Ijim.  He  asserts  that  the  dispnted  books  are  coiTUpt  addi- 
tions to  the  word  of  God,  which  he  cannot  possibly  prove 
without  disproving  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  which  de- 
clares them  to  be  inspired  Scripture,  But  he  claims  to  have 
won  a  victory  over  Dr.  Lynch,  and  his  friends  have  bound 
the  lanre!  around  his  brows.  We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to 
subject  his  claim  to  a  slight  examination,  and  \fi  inquire  if 
his  shouts  have  not  been  a  little  premature,  and  if,  after  all, 
the  victory-  does  not  remain  with  hie  opponent.  If  lie  has 
succeeded,  he  has  gained  nothing  for  Lis  thesis;  but  if  he 
has  failed,  we  can  conclude  against  it  at  once,  at  least  so  far 

he  is  concerned, 

Thornwell  states  Dr.  Lynch's  general  argument  for 
disputed  books  to  be, — 

Whatever  the  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  declare  to 
true  must  be  infallibly  certain : 

"  That  the  Apocrypha  [the  books  enumerated!  wer 
pired,  the  pastoi-s  of  t'     '"       '      '  " 
true: 


f  the  Church  of  Rome  declare  to  be 


"Therefore  it  must  be  infallibly  certain." 
"This  is  stated  in  Mr.  Thornwell's  language,  not  in  Dr. 
?h'e.  and  is  by  no  means  so  well  expressed  as  it  might 
,  but  let  that  pass.  Substituting  the  names  of  the 
books  alleged  by  Mr.  Thornwell  to  be  corrupt  additions  to 
the  word  of  God  for  the  term  Apoiyrypha,  we  are  williug 
U>  accept  it.  To  this  argument,  which  ne  has  shaped  to  suit 
the  obicctions  he  wishes  to  bring  against  it,  Mr.  Tiiornwell'a 
tirat  objection  is,  that  it  is  "  vitiated  by  the  ambiguity  of 
the  middle."  The  words  "  pastors  of  tlie  cliurch,"  may  be 
lerstood  either  universally,  particularly,  or  distributively, 
mean  tlie  whole  body  oi  the  pastors,  some  of  them, 
everyone  individually. 
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Ambiguity  of  the  middle  is  where  the  words  are  taken 
in  one  sense  in  the  major,  and  in  another  sense  in  the  minor  ; 
but  where  they  are  taken  in  the  same  sense  in^both  the  prem- 
ises, although  m  themselves  susceptible  of  several  meanings, 
there  is  no  ambiguity  of  the  middle.  In  the  argument  as 
stated,  the  words,  pastors^  &c.,  are,  in  themselves  considered, 
susceptible  of  the  senses  alleged,  but  as  used  in  the  ail- 
ment they  are  tied  down  to  one  sense.  The  rule  of  con- 
struction is,  to  understand  all  words  used  in  a  general  or 
universal  sense,  unless  there  be  some  reason,  expressed  or 
implied,  in  the  context  or  the  nature  of  the  subject,  for  not 
domg  so.  There  is,  in  the  present  case,  no  such  reason  in 
either  premise,  and  therefore  we  must  take  the  words  gen- 
erally, or  universally,  in  both, — for  the  whole  body  of  pas- 
tors.    If  so,  there  is  no  ambiguity  of  the  middle. 

But  Mr.  Thomwell  asserts  that  Dr.  Lynch  does  use  the 
words  in  the  three  different  senses  mentioned.  He  accuses 
him  of  meaning  by  them,  at  one  time,  the  whole  body  of 
pastors  collected  or  cbssemhled  in  council,  at  another  time,  a 
part  only,  and  finally,  eoery  one  individually ;  and  alleges  as 
proof,  the  fact,  that  in  his  Letter  he  predicates  infallibility, 

1.  of  the  whole  body  of  pastors  in  their  collective  capacity, 

2.  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  only  a  part  were  per- 
sonally assembled,  and  3.  of  each  single  teacher  or  missionary. 

1.  That  Dr.  Lynch,  when  he  predicates  infallibility  of  the 
body  of  pastors  in  their  collective  capacity,  means  the  whole 
body,  takes  the  words, ^o^tor^,  &c.,  universally,  is  conceded, 
but  that  he  means  the  whole  body  assembled  in  council  we 
deny.  He  speaks  of  them  as  a  body  of  individuals  in  their 
collective  capacity,  not  as  a  collected  or  congregated  body ; 
and  that  he  does  not  mean  the  body  of  pastors  assembled'in 
council  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  contends  that  the 
pastors  of  the  church  had  decided  the  question  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  books  in  dispute  long  before  the  Council  of 
Trent,  since,  to  do  so,  they  did  not  need  to  assemble  in  a 
general  council.  Thus  he  says  expressly, — "  The  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church  can  be  known  from  the  nnivei'sal 
and  concordant  teaching  of  her  pastors,  even  when  her 
bishops  have  not  assembled  in  a  general  council  and  em- 
bodied those  doctrines  in  a  list  of  decrees." — (pp.  370,  371.) 
It  is  evident,  tlien,  that  Dr.  Lynch  holds  the  pastors  of  the 
church  to  be  a  body  of  individuals,  to  have  a  collective  ca- 
pacity, and  the  faculty  of  teaching  infallibly  in  that  capacity, 
even  when  not  congregated.     If  Mr.  Thomwell  had  recog- 
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nized  a  difference  between  connective  and  collected,  or  coll- 
igated, bn  would  easily  have  surmounted  tliia  part  of  his 
fticulty,  witbout  any  foreign  aid. 

2.  The  acts  of  tlie  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  touching  faith 
id  morals,  Dr.  Lynch  nnqnestionahly  holds  to  be  infallible, 

_jt  because  he  predicates  infallibility  of  a  part  of  the  body 
of  pastors,  but  because  they  wore  the  acts  of  the  whole 
ohurcli  represented  in  it,  or  at  least  made  ao  by  subseyuent 
adoption,  as  is  evident  enough  from  his  language.  The 
iroof,  therefore,  that  he  takes  the  words  in  a  piirtitive  sense, 
inadequate. 

3,  That  each  single  pas!»r  teaches  ijifalUbly  in  his  collect- 
■e  capacity,  as '^memmr"  of  the  bodyof  pastors,  is  con- 
ceded, but  that  he  does  so  individually  or  in  his  individual 
capacity  is  denied  ;  for  in  his  individual  capacity  he  cannot 
teach  at  all.  Dr.  Lynoh  speaks  of  bis  teaching  infallibly 
pnly  in  his  capacity  as  member  of  the  body.     As  member  of 

body,  the  only  sense  in  which  he  is  a  teacher  at  all,  he 
:icipates  of  its  infallibility,  and  teaches  by  its  authority, 
.  id  infaUibly,  not  because  be  is  individually  infallible,  but 
■'because  it  is  infallible,  Consequenth-  in  representing  the 
single  teacher  as  teaching  infallibly,  Dr.  Lynch  does  not  use 
the  words  j>asf.ors,  &c.,  in  a  distributive  sense. 

Mr.  Tliomwell  is  unfortunate  in  his  proofs,  notwitbstand- 
\e  be  had  shaped  his  statement  of  the  argument  with  special 
iference  to  them,  lie  fails  to  substantiate  his  objection  of 
ambiffuity  of  the  middle,"  and  consequently  all  that  he 
which  is  founded  on  it,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  beau- 
argument  he  had  cou8truet«d  to  prove  that  a  Cath- 
olic can  never  itnow  when  and  where  to  iind  tiie  infalli- 
ble authority  on  which  he  had  expended  ao  much  labor, 
and  lavished  so  many  rare  ornaments,  falls  to  pieces  through 
default  of  a  foundation.  Decidedly,  it  is  an  inconvenience 
to  build  without  any  thing  to  build  with  or  to  build  on.  It 
is  worse  than  being  compelled  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
Mr.  Thornwell,  after  his  objection  to  the  form  of  the  argu- 
raent.  proceeds  to  deny  and  to  refute  its  major,  namely,  tlie 
infallibility  of  the  cliurch.  His  lirst  effort  is  to  refnto  Dr. 
Lynch's  nrgument  for  it.  Dr.  Lynch  contends  that  "we 
■cannot  be  called  on  to  believe  any  proposition  without  ade- 
quate proof;"  that  "wheu  Abnij'hty  God  designed  to  in- 
fipirethe  works  contained  in  the  Holy  bcriptures,  be  intended 
they  should  be  believed  to  be  inspiretl ; "  and  that "  therefore 
there  does  exist   some   adequate  proof."     Thus  far  all  is 
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evident  enough,  and  tJie  professor  brings  no  objection  to 
what  is  alleged.  We  may  presume  it,  then,  as  conceded, 
that  tliere  does  exist  some  adequate  proof  of  their  inspira- 
tion, that  is  to  aiy,  some  autliority  competent  to  declare  the 
fact.  Wliat  \8  it  ?  "  It  ranst  be,"  6Bya  Dr.  Lynch,  "  a  body 
of  individuals  to  whom,  iu  their  collective  capacity,  God  haa 
given  authority  to  make  an  unerring  decision  on  til?  sub- 
ject." It  must  be  audi  a  body,  because  it  can  be  nothing  else. 
This  body  is  composed  of  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Choi-ch. 
Therefore  the  pastors  of  the  Calliolic  Church  have  authority 
to  make  an  unerring  decision,  that  ig,  have  infallible  autbwity 
to  declare  the  word  of  God. 

Mr.  TliomwoU  does  not  deny,  that,  if  such  a  body  exists, 
it  is  the  pastors  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Churcb.  On  this 
point  he  raises  no  qnestiou,  and  we  may  regard  him  as  con- 
ceding it.  He  denies  the  necessity  of  any  such  body  as  Dr. 
LyncE  asserts.  He  objects,  first,  to  the  form  of  the  lUffQ. 
ment  by  which  Dr.  Lynch  undertakes  to  prove  it,  Tlie 
argument,  he  saya,  sins  by  an  imperfect  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars. It  is  a  destructive  disjunctive  conditional,  wiiich 
must  contain  in  the  major  all  the  suppositions  which  can  be 
conceived  to  be  true,  and  in  the  minor  destroy  all  hut  one. 
But  Dr.  Lynch  has  not  included  all  such  suppositions  in  \i\» 
major,  and  therefore,  conceding  that  lie  has  destroyed  in  the 
minor  all  he  has  enumerated  save  one,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
his  conclusion.  Dr.  Lynch  has  enumerated  four  methods: 
— 1.  Every  individual,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  private  ex- 
amination, is  to  decide  for  himself, — ^private  indgment:  2. 
Every  individual  is  to  receive  books  as  inspired,  or  reject 
themasiinin6pired,accoi'ding  to  the  decisions  of  such  persons 
as  he  jud^qnalified  by  their  erudition  and  sound  judgment 
to  determine  the  question, — the  judgment  of  the  learned ;  3. 
We  must  take  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  from  some  indi- 
vidual whom  God  has  commissioned  to  announce  this  fact 
to  the  world  ;  or  4.  From  a  body  of  individuals  to  whom, 
in  tlieir  collective  capacity,  God  has  given  authority  to  make 
an  unerring  decision  on  the  subject.  But  a  Jifih  supposi- 
tion is  possible,  says  the  professor,  namely,  "  God  himseli  by 
bis  eternal  Spirit  may  condescend  to  be  the  teacher  of  men. 
and  enlighten  their  understandings  to  perceive  in  the  Script- 
ures themselves  infallible  marks  of  their  inspiration." 
This  supposition  Dr.  Lynch  has  "entirely  overlooked," 
"  strangely  suppressed,"  and  therefore  cannot  even  by  de- 
stroying the  hrst  thi-ee  suppositions  concUide  the  fourtli. 
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But  Dr.  Lynch  baa  not  "  entirely  overlooked,"  "  stranirely 
eiippressed,"  this  fifth  euppoEttion,  bat  expressly  mentions 
it,  and  gives  his  reason  for  not  inelnding  it  in  the  number 
of  Bupposable  methods.  Mr.  Thornwell  has  generously 
furnished  us  the  evidence  of  this.  Aft«r  enumerating  the 
four  methods  stated.  Dr.  I^cli  says  (Appendix,  p.  359) : — 
"  I  might  perhaps  add  a  fifth  metbod ;  that  each  one  be  in- 
formed what  books  are  inspired  by  bis  private  spirit.  Uul 
I  omit  it,  as,  were  it  true,  it  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  a. 
criminal  intrusion  on  the  province  God  would  have  i-eserved 
to  himself,  to  attempt  to  prove  or  disprove,  when  our  duty 
would  be  simply  to  await  m  patience  the  revelation  to  eacn 
particular  individual.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  your  essay  is  not  an  expose  of  tlie  teaching 
of  your  private  spirit,  but  an  effort  to  appeal  to  argument?' 
With  this  piissage  before  his  eyes,  we  cannot  understand 
how  the  Bresbyteriau  minister  could  assert  tliat  Dr.  Lynch 
entirely  overlooked  this  fifth  method,  for  undeniably  the 
Catholic  doctor  means  by  the  private  spirit  precisely  the 
same  thing  the  Presbyterian  does  by  God  condescending 
to  teach  men  by  bis  eternal  Spirit.  Moreover,  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Dr.  Lynch  for  not  including  it  in  the  list  of 
supposable  methods  are  conclusive,  at  least  till  answered. 
These  reasons  are  two : — 1.  That,  if  assumed,  al!  ailment 
would  be  foreclosed,  either  as  superfluous  or  as  cnminal ; 
and  2.  Mr.  Thornwellevidently  rejects  it,  because  he  appeals 
to  argument,  and  therefore  against  him  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  include  it.  These  are  solid  reasons,  and  Mr.  Tlioni- 
well  should  have  mot  them  before  accusing  Dr.  Lynch  of 
having  entirely  overlrioked  the  method  of  interior  illumina- 
tion, and  especially  before  insisting  npon  its  being  suppoe- 
iible. 

Mr.  Tbomwell  is  apparently  disposed  to  maintain  that 
this  fifth  method  is  the  one  actually  adopted,  but  this  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  do.  The  metliod  is  private,  not  public, 
and  cannot  be  appealed  to  in  a  public  debate.  In  a  public 
debate,  the  appeal  must  always  be  to  a  public  authority,  that 
is,  to  an  authority  common  to  both  parties.  If  the  autbority 
to  which  tlie  appeal  is  to  be  made  is  private,  there  can  be 
no  public  debate ;  if  private,  interior,  immediate,  as  most  be 
tlie  teachings  of  the  spirit,  there  can  be  no  argument.  Ar- 
gument in  such  a  ease  would  be  superfluous  and  even 
criminal.  When,  therefore,  a  man  resorts,  on  a  given  qnes- 
tioii,  to  argument,  and  to  pubUc  argument,  he  necessarily 
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assumes  that  the  authority  which  is  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion is  public,  and  denies  it  to  be  private.  Mr.  Thomwell 
in  his  essay  made  his  appeal  to  argument,  and  wrote  his 
essay  to  prove  that  the  question  he  raised  is  to  be  settled, 
not  by  the  private  spirit,  but  by  public  facts,  arguments, 
and  authority.  He  therefore  cannot  fall  back  on  the  private 
spirit.  Having  elected  public  autliority,  he  must  abide  by 
it.  If  he  cannot  now  fall  back  on  the  private  spirit,  he  can- 
not allege  it  as  a  supposable  method  ;  and  if  he  cannot  so 
allege  it,  he  cannot  accuse  Dr.  Lynch's  argument  of  sinning 
by  an  imperfect  enumeration  of  particulars,  because  it  omits 
it. 

Mr.  Thorn  well,  furthermore,  is  very  much  affected  by  Dr. 
Lynch's  supposed  temerity  in  restricting  the  number  of  sup- 
posable methods  to  the  four  enumerated.  He  grows  very 
eloquent,  and  manifests  no  little  pious  horror  at  what  he 
calls  an  effort  to  set  bounds  to  Omnipotence.  All  this  is 
very  well,  but  he  himseK  excludes  the  method  of  private 
teaching,  by  writing  his  book  to  prove,  on  other  grounds, 
that  the  books  in  question  are  uninspired,  and  he  does  not 
even  attempt  to  suggest  an  additional  method.  Xobody, 
unless  it  be  himself,  seeks  to  limit  Omnipotence ;  nobody, 
to  our  knowledge,  denies  that  Almighty  God  might  have 
adopted  the  private  method,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  The 
question  is  not,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  train  of  Dr. 
Lynch's  reasoning,  on  abstract  possibilities,  but  on  what  is 
or  is  not  possible  in  hoc  proviiUntia,  Nobody  pretends 
that  the  private  spirit  is  not  supposable  because  it  is  meta- 
physically impossible,  but  it  is  not  supposable  because  in- 
compatible with  other  things  which  we  know  must  be  sup- 
posed, and  which  Mr.  Thornwell  undeniably  does  suppose. 

The  alleged  fifth  method  not  being  supj^osable,  unle&i 
Mr.  Thornwell  cliooses  to  condemn  himself  for  attempting 
to  argue  the  question,  and  to  confess  that  all  his  arguments 
are  senseless  and  absurd,  nay,  profane  and  criminal,  the  ob- 
jection raised  to  Dr.  Lynch's  major  falls  to  the  ground ;  and 
as  he  does  not  pretend  that  the  conclusion  is  not  logical,  he 
must  grant  the  conclusion  or  deny  the  minor.  But  he  can- 
not grant  the  conclusion  without  conr^eding  the  infallibility 
of  the  church,  which  he  seeks  to  disprove.  He  therefore 
asseits  that  ''  the  minor  is  lame,  and  can  at  best  yield  only  a 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion."  The  minor  is  proved  only 
by  removiu]^  or  destroying  the  first  three  suppositions.  But 
this  18  not  done  ;  for  the  arguments  by  which   Dr.  Lynch 
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seeks  to  do  it  apply  with  eqnal  force  against  the  fonrtb, 
wliich  he  must  retain.  But  the  legitimacy  of  this  reply  is 
inestionable.  One  of  the  four  Euppositiuus  must  be  true, 
r  some  adequate  proof  does  exist.  If  the  ohjeetions  ad- 
iced  are  in  themselves  considered  sutScient  to  remove  the 
le,  they  cannot  lie  urged  against  the  fourth,  for  that 
would  prove  too  much,  namely,  that  there  is  uo  adequate 
proof.  If  sufficient,  they  must  then  be  show-n  to  be  so  on 
other  grounds,  or  else  we  can  always  reply,  one  supposi- 
tion is  tmc,  and  it  must  be  the  fourth,  because  it  cannot  be 
one  or  another  of  the  first  three. 

We  deny  the  assertion,  that  the  arguments  a^inst  the 
three  apply  with  equal  force  against  the  fonrth.  We  begin 
with  Dr.  Lynch's  argument  against  the  first  supposition, — 
that  every  mdividual  is  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  strength 
of  his  owu  examination.  This  is  utterly  impossible ;  forthe 
lulk  of  maukind  want  the  ability,  the  leisure,  and  the  oppor- 
inity  to  acquire  the  amount  of  science  and  erudition  neces- 
to  enable  them  to  come  to  an  absolutely  certain  con- 
on  on  the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of  tlie  Scriptures. 
'his  is  evident  to  every  one  who  considers,—!.  The  con- 
troversies which  have  obtained  respecting  the  canon;  2, 
The  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  settled,  and  wliat  it 
needs  to  enable  one  to  decide  res)3ecting  the  fact  of  the  iu- 
'  piration  of  ancient  books  on  intrinsic  grounds;  3.  That 
kvery  one  is  required  to  believe  tbe  truth  on  the  subject, 
lot  only  after  a  life  of  inquiry,  and  historical  and  scientific 
ravestigation,  but  from  the  moment  of  coming  to  years  of 
discretion ;  and  4.  The  actual  condition  of  the  generality  of 
nankind  in  relation  to  science  and  erudition.  These  con- 
liderations  are  amply  sufficient  to  disprove  the  first  sappo- 
'itioii ;  for  eveiy  one  is  commanded  to  believe,  and  the 
lof,  to  be  adequate,  must  be  adequate  in  the  case  of  every 
le, — of  the  ignorant  slave  and  rude  savage,  as  well  as  of 
the  learned  and  gifted  few,— of  the  boy  or  girl  in  whom 
reason  has  just  dawned,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  veteran 
or  the  grey-haired  scholar. 

The  professor  replies :  The  learning  asserted  to  be  neces- 
_',  if  necessary  at  all,  must  be  so  because  the  fact  of  in- 
liration  in  general  is  not  determinable  without  it,  and 
lerefore  must  be  as  necessary  in  the  body  supposed  as  in 
le  individual  deciding  for  himself.  But  the  body  must 
iquire  it  either  by  investigation  or  by  inspiration.  If  by 
istigation  it  bus  no  advantage  over  the  individual,  and 
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whatever  proves  his  inability  applies  with  equal  fon« 
against  its  ability.  If  by  iDspiratii^n,  tLen  it  must  Lave  tiio 
same  learuiue  to  be  able  to  deteriniue  the  fact  of  its  own  iu- 
Epiratioii,  and  the  people  who  are  to  receive  its  decisiou 
mnst  also  have  it  iu  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  inspira- 
tion. Hence  the  professor  sums  up  triumpliautly, — "  When 
YOU  shall  condescend  to  inform  me  how  the  fathere  of 
Trent  conld  decide  with  infallible  certainty  upon  the  Script- 
ures, without  the  learning  which  is  necessary,  in  your  view, 
to  understand  the  evidence,  if  they  themselves  were  nnin- 
spired ;  or  how,  if  inspired,  thev  could  withont  this  learning, 
either  be  certain  themselves  oi  the  fact,  or  establish  it  with 
infallible  certiuDty  to  the  people,  who,  witliont  your  learn- 
ing, must  Judge  of  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  coniicil, — 
when,  consistently  with  your  principles,  yon  resolve  thcsp 
difficulties,  one  of  the  objections  to  your  argument  will  cease." 
(p.  51.)  ^ 

Tills  is  the  argument  in  all  its  force.  Its  substance  >s. 
whatever  difiiciilties  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  method 
of  private  judgment,  precisely  the  same  difficulties  are  in 
the  way  of  the  body  of  individuals  supposed,  and  can  no 
more  easily  be  overcome  by  it  than  by  the  individual  him- 
self. This  is.  the  common  Protestant  reply  to  our  objec- 
tions against  the  method  of  private  judgment,  and  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying,  that  a  man  nas  just  the  same  diSiculties  to 
overcome  in  simply  declaring  what  he  believes  and  nlwajK 
has  beheved  as  in  determining  by  personal  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination what  he  ought  to  believe  ;  or  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
ascertain  and  verify  the  truth  we  are  ignorant  of  as  it  is 
merely  to  express  with  precision  the  truth  we  already  possess 
and  alwa^'s  have  possessed  from  the  first  moment  of  our  ex- 
istence I 

But  let  OS  examine  this  famous  argument,  twhich,  in  one 
form  or  other,  is  the  great,  and  virtually  the  only,  argument 
by  which  Protestants  seek  to  e*ade  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tions of  Catholics  to  their  scheme  of  proof.  Dr.  Lynch  as- 
serts that  a  certain  amount  of  scienee  and  eruiiition  is 
necessary  to  enable  an  individual,  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  examination,  to  come  to  an  absolutely  certain  decision 
on  the  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  an  ancient  writing,  whose 
inspiration  is  determinable,  not  on  extrinsic,  but  mainly  on 
intrinsic  grounds.  Then,  says  the  professor,  the  same 
amount  is  necessary  to  enable  an  inspired  individual  to 
judge  of  the  evidence  of  his  own  iuspiriition.     IJiitthiscou- 
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can  follow  only  from  the  a^umption,  that  tho  evi- 
ice  of  insph-atioi'i  must  bo  the  same  for  the  inspired  and 
le  uninspired.  If  you  make  tlie  evidence  mediate  in  the 
aninsitired,  you  ranst  also  make  it  luediate  iii  the  inspired; 
and  if  immediate  in  the  inspired,  then  also  immediate  in  the 
uTiiuapired.  But  it  is  not  mediate  in  the  inspired  ;  for,  nn- 
qnestionably,  he  who  inspires  immediately  evidences  the 
fact  to  the  one  he  inspires.  How,  then,  contend  for  mediate 
evidence  in  the  uninspired!  Grant  this  reasoning,  and  the 
author  condemns  liimself.  The  evidence  is  immediate,  and 
yet  he  has  written  a  book  to  settle  the  question  bv  argument 
and  erudition,  both  of  which  are  mediate.  He  nas,  on  this 
hypotliesis,  evidently  proved  nothing ;  for  he  has  offered 
inappropriate  evidence,  and  ranat  be  mistaken  when  he  eaya 
that  lie  lias  proved  the  books  enumerated  to  be  "corrupt 
additions  to  the  word  of  God." 

Again  ;  the  professor  assorts,  that,  if  the  learning  alleged 
be  necessary  in  the  particular  ease,  it  is  so  because  the  fact 
of  inspiration  is  determinable  in  no  case  without  it,  ihat  is,, 
that  a  thing  cannot  be  true  in  the  particular  unless  it  be  true 
in  the  nnivei-sai, — as  if  one  shoula  say,  some  men  cannot  be 
black,  because  all  men  are  not  black ;  or,  some  are  black, 
therefore  all  men  are  black  1  We  presume  Mr.  Thoni- 
well's  servant  is  a  black  man  ;  therefore,  he  himself  is 
a  black  man.  The  principle  the  professor  adopts  is,  not 
only  that  what  is  true  of  the  gerttte  must  be  true  of  the 
upeciea,  but,  also,  that  what  is  true  of  the  species  most  lie 
true  of  tiie  genu^.  Thus,  man  is  an  animal ;  but  a  goose  is 
an  animal ;  therefore,  man  is  a  goose ; — or,  a  goose  is  an 
animal ;  but  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore,  a  goose  is  a  man. 
But  the  principle,  if  adopted,  carries  us  further  yet.  It  is 
the  denial  of  al!  differentia, — ^the  fnndamontid  error  of 
Spinozism  or  pantheism.  Thus,  under  tlie  genua  substance. 
God  is  substance  ;  but  a  moss  issuljatance  ;  therefore,  God  is 
moss,  or  reverse  it,  aud  a  moss  is  God !  Is  this  a  principle 
be  adopted  by  a  professor  of  "  the  Evidences  of  Christian- 
' "  in  so  respectable  an  institution  as  the  South  Carolina 
illegal  Has  the  professor  yet  to  make  his  philosophy,  as 
well  as  his  theology  J 

But,  evidently,  there  is  a  difference  of  species;  for  tlie 
professor  would  take  it  as  unkind,  nay,  uucivil,  in  us,  if,  be- 
luse  he  comes  under  the  genus  animal,  as  does  every  man, 
e  should  insist  on  includmg  liim  in  the  species  yose.  It 
innot  therefore,  follow,  tJiat,  because  a  thing  is  true  in  the 
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particular,  it  must  be  true  in  the  universal.  Consequently, 
Dr.  Lynch  may  assert  that  a  certain  amount  of  science  and 
erudition  is  necessary  to  decide  on  a  particular  fact  by  a  par- 
ticular agent,  on  particular  grounds,  and  yet  not  be  obliged 
to  concede  that  the  same  amount  is  necessary  in  every  case, 
whoever  the  agent,  and  whatever  the  grounds  on  which  he 
is  to  decide.  The  amount  alleged  to  be  necessary  may  not 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  mspired  themselves  to  deter- 
mine the  fact  of  their  own  inspiration ;  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  miracles  by  which 
the  inspired  evidence  the  fact  that  God  speaks  to  and  by 
them ;  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  those  who  receive  the  fact 
immediately  from  the  inspired  tiiemselves,  or  on  the 
authority  God  himself  has  commissioned  to  declare  it; 
and  yet  be  indispensable  in  the  case  of  a  single  individ- 
ual who  has,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  examination,  to 
decide  whether  a  book  written  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  is  or  is  not  an  inspired  composition ;  as  it  needs 
no  argument  to  prove. 

The  knowledge,  be  it  more  or  be  it  less,  necessary  in  the 
case,  to  determine  what  books  are  and  what  are  not  inspired, 
must  be  possessed  by  the  body  supposed,  as  well  as  by  the 
individual,  we  concede;  and  if  that  body  is  destitute  of  it 
and  has  it  to  learn,  it  must  learn  it  either  from  investigation 
or  inspiration,  we  also  concede ;  otlierwise  we  deny  it.  But 
the  body  asserted  in  the  hypothesis  is,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  supposition,  already  in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  of  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  declare  it,  and,  in  deciding  the 
question,  has  only  to  declare  solemnly  what  it  already  holds 
and  has  held  from  the  moment  of  its  institution.  Therefore, 
it  has  to  acquire  the  knowledge  neither  by  in  vesti^tion  nor  by 
itispiration  ;  for  it  has  not  to  acquire  it  at  all.  Unless,  then, 
the  professor  choses  to  maintain  that  to  declare  what  one 
already  holds  directly  from  our  Lord  or  his  apostles  is  the 
same  thing  as  for  an  individual  ignorant  of  it  to  learn  it  by 
the  examination  of  historical  documents  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation, he  must  concede  that  the  parity  he  seeks  to  estab- 
lisli  between  every  individual  deciding  the  fact  of  inspiration 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  examination,  and  the  church,  or 
body  of  teacners  supposed,  doing  it  on  the  authority  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  from  whom  it  received  it  immediately, 
has  no  foundation  except  in  his  own  fancy,  and  that  the 
conchisions  which  depend  upon  it  fall  to  the  ground. 

Th('  professor's  reasoning  is  vitiated  by  his  supposing  a 
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iodi/of  iiidividuaUtotaliy  different  from  tliatBuppused  in  tlie 
hypotliesifi  he  Ib  arguing  against.  The  body  he  supposes  is 
no  body  or  corporation  at  all ;  but  a  aiinple  ^gregation  of 
individual  who  at  any  given  time  compose  it.  Between  eudi 
abody  and  the  apostles  there  must  needs  be  all  the  distauL-e  of 
time  andspace,  that  thece  is  between  the  apostles  and  the 
individuals  themselves.  It  would  and  it  could  possess  orl. 
what  the  individuals  composing  it  should  bring  to  it,  and 
they  could  bring  to  it  only  what  thuy  acquire  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity.  "  The  mere  fact  of  human  congregation." 
AB  the  professor  rightly  contends,  could  confer  no  power, 
beyond  the  abrogate  power  of  the  individuals  congregated. 
Hence  the  aggregate  ix>dy,  or  collection  of  individualB,  as 
well  as  the  single  individual,  would  need  to  obtain,  eitlier 
by  investigation  or  inspiration,  tlie  knowledge  necessary  to 
come  to  an  infallible  decision.  It  needed  no  learned  pro- 
fessor to  tell  us  all  this,  which  is  by  no  means  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  man  of  ordinary  sense.  Indeed,  we  feel  hum- 
bled when  we  find  learned  men  bringing  sucli  objections  to 
ns, — humbled  for  ourselves,  that  they  can  think  so  meanly 
of  our  understandings  as  to  suppose  us  capable  of  holding 
any  thing  against  which  objectionaso  obvious  even  to  a  child 
may  bo  urged,  and  humbled  for  them,  that  they  should  im- 
ugino,  that,  in  bringing  such  objections,  they  are  telling 
something  recondite,  or  that  it  is  possible  that  eucli  obj'ec- 
tions  can  nave  any  power  to  demolisli  that  lofty  and  spacious 
edifice,  the  church,  founded  upon  the  rock,  firmly  built  anil 
cemented,  which  has  witiistood  all  the  assaults  of  wicked 
men  and  devils  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  against 
which  tlie  gates  of  hell  pIiuU  never  prevail,  not  even  to 
loosen  a  single  stone  or  to  detach  a  single  tile. 

But  this  boily,  this  aggregate  of  individuals,  is  not  t/i4 
body  supposed  by  Dr.  Lynch,  and  to  prove  that  this  has  no 
advantage  over  the  individual  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for 
nobody,  certainly  no  Catholic,  denies  it.  The  professor's 
ailment  is  a  sheer  paralogism,  of  that  species  which  con- 
sists in  proving  what  is  not  supposed  in  the  question,  and 
which  is  not  denied  by  the  adversary, — a  sophism  for  which 
the  learned  professor  has  a  pecniiarfondnces.  and  into  which 
he  falls  with  remarkable  facility.  The  body  supiwsed  by 
Dr.  Lynch  is  the  church  teaching;  for  he  says,  •' Uiepaetors 
of  die  Catholic  Church  claim  to  compose  it."  Hut  the 
Cathohc  Church,  as  a  body  or  corporation,  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  LB  alleged  to  have  any  teaching  faculty  at  all,  is  not 
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an  agtjregation  of  individuals  who  at  any  given  time  com- 
pose it, — a  body  bom  and  dying  with  them ;  but  the  con- 
temporary of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  immediate 
communion  with  them,  and  thus  anninilating  all  distance  of 
time  and  place  between  them  and  us.  She  is,  in  the  sense 
supposed,  a  corporation,  and,  like  every  corporation,  a  collec- 
tive individual  possessing  the  attribute  of  immortality.  She 
knows  no  interruption,  no  succession  of  moments,  no  lapse 
of  years.  Like  the  eternal  God,  who  is  ever  with  her,  and 
whose  organ  she  is,  she  has  duration,  but  no  succession.  She 
can  never  grow  old,  can  never  fall  into  the  past.  The  indi- 
viduals who  compose  the  body  may  change,  but  she  changes 
not ;  one  bv  one  they  may  pass  off,  and  one  by  one  be  re- 
newed, while  she  continues  ever  the  same ;  as  in  our  own 
bodies,  old  particles  constantly  escape,  and  new  ones  are 
assimilated,  so  that  the  whole  matter  of  which  they  are 
<;omposed  is  changed  once  in  every  six  or  seven  years,  and 
yet  they  remain  always  identically  the  same  bodies.  These 
changes  as  to  individuals  change  nothing  as  to  the  body. 
The  church  to-day  is  identically  that  very  body  which  saw 
our  Lord  when  he  tabernacled  in  the  flesh.  She  who  is  our 
dear  mother,  and  on  whose  words  we  hang  with  so  much 
delight,  beheld  with  her  own  eyes  the  stupendous  miracles 
which  were  performed  in  Judea  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago :  she  assisted  at  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  them 
in  cloven  tongues  of  lire ;  she  heard  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  apostles,  relate  how  the  Spirit  descended  upon  Cornelius 
and  his  household,  and  declare  how  God  had  chosen  that  bv 
his  mouth  the  gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
believe ;  she  listened  with  charmed  ear  and  ravished  heart 
to  the  last  admonition  of  ''the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"' 
— "My  dear  children  love  one  another;"  she  saw  the  old 
Temple  razed  to  the  ground,  the  legal  rites  of  the  old  cove- 
nant abolished,  and  the  once  chosen  people  driven  out  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  scattered  over  all  the  earth ;  she  beheld 
pagan  liome  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  power,  bled  under 
iier  persecuting  emperors,  and  finally  planted  the  cross  in 
triuinpli  on  her  ruins.  She  has  been  the  contemporary  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  which  she  has  arrested  in  their 
flight  and  made  present  to  us,  and  will  make  present  to  all 
generations  as  they  rise.  With  one  hand  she  receives  the 
depositum  of  faitli  from  the  Lord  and  his  commissioned 
apostles,  with  the  other  she  imj)arts  it  to  us.     Such  is  the 
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"body  BUppused,  between  which  and  the  individual  Mr. 
Thomwell  mnst  establish  tlie  parity  he  contends  for,  or  not 
(.establish  it  at  alL  What  has  this  body  to  do,  in  order  to 
decide  what  books  are,  and  what  are  not,  inspired?  Merely 
(o  declare  a  simplt!  fact  which  she  has  received  on  eompe- 
r«Qt  authority, — merely  what  oar  Lord  or  liis  apostles  have 
told  her.  What  needs  she,  in  order  to  do  it  witli  infallible 
certainty?  Simply  protection  against  forgetting,  niisunder- 
btauding,  and  misstating ;  and  this  she  has,  because  she  has, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  our  Lord  always  abiding  with 
her,  and  the  Paraclete,  who  leads  her  into  all  truth,  and 
'•  brings  to  her  remembrance  "  all  Hie  words  Bpokeu  to  Le^ 
by  our  Loi'd  himself  personally,  or  by  his  inspired  apostles, 
— keeping  her  memory  always  fresh,  renderine  her  infalli- 
ble assistance  rightly  to  understand  and  accurately  to  express 
what  she  remembers  to  have  lieon  taught.  Here  are  aU  the 
conditions  requisite  for  an  infailible  decision ;  and  all  these 
mnst  be  supposed,  because  they  are  all  asserted  in  the  Ly- 
pothcsis. 

Now  we  demand  what  parity  there  is  between  sucb  a 
body,  which  has  only  to  state  what  it  believes  audalways 
has  believed  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  which  has 
the  supernatural  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  state  it 
infallibly,  and  an  individual  who  has  nothing  but  certain 
writings  l>efore  him,  and  who  has  to  determine,  by  tlie  ex- 
amination of  documents  and  scientific  investigation  of  the 
intrinsic  evidences,  whether  they  are  inspired  or  not, — a 
fact  which,  since  it  is  supernatural,  lies  out  of  the  order  of 
nature,  and  is  therefore  only  extriuaically  provable.  Who 
so  blinded  by  passion,  by  pnde,  by  prejudice,  or  ignorance, 
as  to  pretend,  that  such  a  body,  supposing  it  to  exist,  can  no 
more  come  to  a  certain  conclusion,  is  in  no  better  condition 
for  coming  to  a  certain  conclusion,  on  the  fact  of  tlie  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  than  an  ignorant  slave  on 
oar  plantations,  or  a  rude  savage  of  our  forests  ?  Who  ie  lie  J 
L.tideed,  it  is  the  learned  Presbyterian  minister,  the  "Pro- 
riesBor  of  Sacred  Literature  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
in  the  South  Carolina  College ! "  It  is  evident  to  any  man 
of  ordinary  sense,  that  such  a  body  can  decide  the  question 
infallibly,  and  equally  evident  that  the  ignorant  slave  or  the 
rude  savage  cannot. 

To  the  dilemma,  therefore,  in  which  the  professor  afiecte 
D  have  placed  his  Catholic  opponent,  we  reply ; — The 
JouncU  of  Trent  could,  uninspired,  but  simply  assisted  by 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  decide  \\4th  infallible  certainty  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  without  the  leai*ning  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  deciding  for  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  examination,  because  it  had  only  to  give 
an  authoritative  expression  to  the  actual  J^aith  of  the  Ixxiy 
of  pastors  it  represented^ — and  it  could  establish  the  infalli- 
bility of  its  expression  to  the  people  who  were  to  receive  it, 
because,  to  do  so,  it  had  only  to  establish  that  it  did  express 
the  universal  faith  of  that  body,  easily  collected  from  its 
being  received  by  the  whole  body  as  soon  as  made  known. 
The  other  part  of  the  dilemma  falls  of  itself.  We  do  not 
assume,  nor  are  we  obliged  to  assume,  that  the  fathers  of 
Trent  were  inspired.  Inspiration  is  needed  only  where  the 
truth  to  be  promulgated  is  unknown  and  has  to  be  revealed  : 
where  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  infallibly  state  the  truth 
already  revealed  and  believed,  tlie  infallible  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  without  inspiration,  suflSces. 

We  have  here  shown  that  the  difficulties  suggested  are 
resolvable  on  Catholic  principles ;  the  professor  must  there- 
fore concede,  according  to  his  promise,  that  one  objection 
to  Dr.  Lynch's  argument  ceases.  But  this  one  objection  is 
his  only  objection  to  that  argument,  so  far  as  it  bears  against 
tlie  lirst-named  method ;  and  since  this  is  removed,  the  argu- 
ment, thus  far,  is  not  refuted.  It  not  refuted,  it,  at  least 
against  the  professor,  is  sound,  and,  then,  the  first  method  is 
destroyed,  and  Dr.  Lynch  is  entitled  to  his  conclusion 
against  it. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  second  and  third  sup- 
positions. Tlie  second,  that  of  relying  on  the  judgment  of 
the  learned,  the  professor  passes  over  in  profound  silence, 
and  therefore  yields  it  up  as  indefensible.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  Mr.  Thornwell  should  do  so;  for  it  is  reallv 
the  method  actually  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Protestants, 
and  abandoning  it  is  virtually  abandoning  Protestantism 
itself.  Undoubtedly, Protestants  assert  private  judgment; 
but  the  private  judgment  on  which  they  actually  rely  is  not 
the  private  judgment  of  each  individual,  but  the  private 
judgment  of  those  assumed  to  be  learned  and  wise  and 
j)rii(lent.  Protestantism  must  never  be  taken  at  its  word ; 
for  one  of  its  essential  properties  is,  to  profess  one  thing 
and  to  do  another,  or  to  give  us  the  name  without  the  thing, 
— the  sign  without  the  thing  signified.  Whoever  knows 
Protestants  at  all  knows  that  they  take  their  opinions,  not  on 
their  own  private  judgment,  but  on  the  authority  of  their 
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ina£tcrs.  Wlienever  tliey  do  not  do  so,  we  fiud  them  betwm- 
iiigdownrisiit  rationalists,  or  al>3olTite  apostates  froinChriB- 
tianity  ;  and  it  ia  never,  except  aa  grouped  around  some  leader, 
awearing  by  the  words  of  some  master,  tliat  we  see  tliem 
retain  any  thing  of  the  form  of  religion,  or  present  any 
compact  api>earancB.  The  people  are  aware  of  their  own 
inability  to  decide  for  themselves  what  they  ought  to  believe, 
and  they  only  decide  what  heresiarch  they  will  follow,^ 
what  master  they  will  have,  Tiiua  tliey  eay, — "  So  said 
Martin  Luther,  so  said  John  Calvin,  or  George  Fox;  so 
teauh  Edwards  and  Dwight,  Owon  and  Gill,  Wesley  and 
Swedenborg,  Murray  and  Ballon,  Chaiming  and  Fourier. 
Emerson  and  Parker."  It  is  not  in  himself  the  poor  Prot- 
estant confides,  but  in  some  leader  who  seems  to  him,  for 
his  learning,  wisdom,  and  sound  judgment,  worthy  of  con- 
fidence. If  here  and  there  a  bold,  energetic  individual 
starts  up  with  perfect  contidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and 
has  the  courage  or  the  audacity  to  proclaim,  as  the  truth  of 
God,  hisown  personal  conceits  or  convictions,he  either  founds 
a  new  sect,  or  a  new  party  or  faction  in  the  sect,  to  which  he 
pertains;  as  we  see  in  the  Instance  of  Muncer  and  George 
Fox,  Brown  and  Sandemuu,  Wesley,  and  "Whitefleld,  Erskine 
and  Irving,  Southeole  and  Pusey,  Campbell  and  Bushnell, 
Clianning  and  Parker.  If  each  judged  for  himself,  we 
should  see  no  sects,  parties,  or  groups;  each  would  stand 
alone,  on  his  ovra  two  feet,  acknowledging  uo  maater,  and  no 
fellow,  saying  always  /,  never  able  to  saywc. 

This  most  needs  be.  How,  except  by  relying  on  sucli 
men  as  Mr,  Thomwell,  could  the  great  body  of  Presby- 
terians, for  Instance,  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  question 
discnssed  in  the  volume  before  us  ?  In  fact,  they  do  not 
attempt  to  obtain  a  couclusion  by  any  other  means.  •'  Mr. 
Thomwell  is  a  godly  man ;  lie  is  a  great  and  learned  man ; 
he  has  investigated  the  subject ;  he  wont  deceive  us ;  and 
we  will  believe  what  he  says."  Here  is  the  fact,  disguise  it 
as  you  will,  and  Mr.  Thornwell  knows  it  as  well  as  we 
do.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  his  passing  this  method 
over  in  silence  as  a  tacit  confession  mat  in  his  judgment 
I'rotestantism  is  not  defensible. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  be  much  surprieed  that  Mr. 
Tiiomwell  passes  this  method  over  in  silence.  It  is  not  a 
method  to  be  avowed.  Protestant  ministers  would  have  a 
short  lease  of  their  power,  if  tliey  were  to  avow  it.  They 
would  be  pressed  with  a  multitude  of  questions,  which  it 
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wonld  be  very  inconvenient  to  answer.  "After  all," — the 
justly  indignant  people  whom  they  have  led  might  say, — 
"  this  private  judgment  you  preached  was  only  a  pretext,  a 
bait  to  catch  gudgeons.  Yon  never  meant  it;  you  only 
meant  that  we  must  submit  our  judgments  to  jonrs !  Is  it 
true  that  you  monopolize  all  the  learning,  all  the  wisdom,  all 
the  judgment,  in  the  world  ?  TiThat  guaranty  can  you  give 
us,  fallible  men  as  you  confess  yourselves,  that  you  yourselves 
are  not  deceived, — ^nay,  that  you  are  incapable  of  deceiving 
us  ?  You  deceived  us,  when  you  promised  us  the  right  oi 
private  judgment.  What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  you  do 
not  deceive  us  in  other  things  also  ? "  Such  questions'might 
be  put,  and,  if  put,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  answer  them. 

The  first  method  is  disproved ;  the  second  is  abandoned ; 
only  the  third  remains.  This,  that  of  a  single  individual 
duly  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  announce  the  fact 
of  inspiration  to  the  world,  the  professor  does  not  attempt 
to  defend  as  true,  or  as  one  whicn  he  does  or  can  hold  ;  but 
he  maintains,  that,  on  Catholic  principles,  it  is  probable,  and 
therefore  Dr.  Lynch  is  entitled  only  to  a  probable  conclusion, 
— ^not  su£Bcient  for  his  j)urpose,  because  he  must  conclude 
with  absolute  certainty.  Tne  professor  concludes,  that,  on 
<>atholic  principles,  this  hypothesis  is  probable,  from  the 
fact,  that,  on  Catholic  principles,  it  is  a  probable  opinion  that 
the  pope  is  infallible.  But  his  argument  involves  a  transi- 
tion from  one  genus  to  another,  and  therefore  concludes 
nothing.  The  single  individual  asserted  in  the  hypothesis 
is  commissioned  in  his  individual  capacity  to  announce  the 
fact,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  he  is  to  do  it.  But  such 
a  commissioned  individual  is  not  the  pope,  or  sovereign 
pontiff.  No  Catholic  holds  the  pope  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity to  be  infallible.  He  is  infallible,  as  we  hold,  and  as  we 
presume  Dr.  Lynch  also  holds  ;  but  only  in  his  capacity  of 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  in  which  sense  he  is  mcluded 
in  the  fourth  hypothesis,  as  joined  to  the  body  of  indi- 
viduals asserted,  inseparable  from  it,  and  essential  to  it 
Concede,  then,  the  infallibility  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
nothing  is  conceded  in  favor  of  the  third  method ;  for  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  is  infallible  he  is  the  church,  or 
essentially  included  in  the  fourth  method ;  since  the  head  is 
not  without  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  head. 

The  third  method,  then,  is  not  the  method.  Then  no  one 
of  the  first  three.     Then  the  fourth  is ;  because  some  method 
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«{  proof  does  exist,  and  it  can  be  no  other.  Mr.  Thoniwell^ 
therefore,  has  not  refuted  Dr.  Lynch 's  argument.  If  he  hac 
uotrefnted  it,  against  him,  it  standaeood.  Then  themetliod 
of  proof  IB  the  body  supposed.  But  this  body  has  autlior- 
ity  to  make  an  nnerring  decision  on  the  enbject  of  inspiriitiun, 
tlmt  is,  to  declare  unerringly  what  is  or  is  not  tne  word 
of  Goti,  therefore  infallible  in  declaring  the  word  of  God. 
But  this  body  is  composed  of  the  pastors  of  the  Catlmlic 
Church.  Therefore  the  pastors  of  the  church  are  infallible 
in  declaring  the  word  of  God,  the  proposition  Dr.  Lyndi 
undertook  to  prove.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the 
learned  and  logical  professor's  sliouts  of  victory  were  de- 
cidedly preniaturo.  It  is  elenr,  also,  since  we  ore  not  con- 
sidering what  is  or  is  not  possible  in  the  abstract,  but  *n  A«o 
providentla,  that  the  whole  controversy  turns  between  the 
first  method  and  the  fourth;  for  the  private  spirit  is  not  ad- 
missible, and  the  professor  does  not  defend  the  second,  and 
cannot,  and  would  not  if  he  could,  defend  the  third.  It  ia, 
then,  either  private  judgment  or  the  Catholic  Church.  So 
the  professor  virtually  concedes  or  maintains.  What,  there- 
fore, he  further  adduces  in  his  Fourth  Letter,  namely,  that 
it  18  as  easy  to  prove  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
infallibility  of  the  church,  cannot  be  entertained.  There 
does  exist  some  adequate  proof;  this  is  conceded.  It  evi- 
dently cannot  be  the  method  of  private  judgment ;  for  it  is 
abaolately  impossible  for  a  field  slave,  for  instance,  ignorant 
of  letters,  and  with  no  time  or  ability  to  learn,  to  be  able  to 
decide  for  himself,  on  Uis  own  examination,  whether  Tobias 
or  Ejdesiasticua  is  or  is  not  an  inspired  composition.  But, 
if  not  private  judgment,  it  must  De  tlie  infallible  church, 
and  therefore  the  church  and  its  infallibility  follow  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  This  necessity  overrides  every  possi- 
ble objection.  Bring  as  many  objections  as  you  please,  and 
we  dismiss  them,  as  proving,  if  any  thing,  too  much,  and 
therefore  nothing.  Quod  nimis  probat,  nihil  probat. 
Thus  far  we  have  contincd  ourselves,  after  stating   the 

iiiestion,  to  showing  that  the  professor  has  not  refuted  Dr. 
ynch'e  argument  tor  the  infallibility  of  the  church.     This 
has  been  perfectly  gratuitous  on  our  part,  for  the  burden  of 

iiroof  is  on  the  professor.  But  having  vindicated  Dr. 
-ynch's  argument  for  the  infallibilitv  of  tlie  church,  we  ai-e 
now  able  to  conclude  it  against  Mr.  Thoruwell  from  the 
necessity  of  the  ca^e,  the  strongest  argument  that  it  is  possi- 
to  use.     Infallibihty  overrides  all  objections ;  and  conse- 
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?[uently,  the  professor,  let  liira  do  his  best,  cannot  prove  the 
allibility  of  the  church.  Here,  then,  we  well  might  rest ; 
hilt  we  find  our  author  rather  an  amusing  companion,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  to  part  company  with  him  so  soon.  We 
hope,  therefore,  to  be  able,  in  an  early  number,  to  consider 
tlie  direct  proofs  of  the  fallibility  of  the  church,  which  he 
has  attempted  to  bring.  In  the  meantime,  we  recommend 
him,  since  he  must  hold  his  logical  reputation  dear,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  Catholicity,  before  attempting  again 
to  write  against  it,  and  review  also  his  logic,  before  he  again 
asks  his  opponent  to  reason  in  syllogisms. 

ARTICLE  n. 

Mr.  Thorn  well  begins  his  argument  against  the  church 
(Letter  IV.)  by  asserting,  in  substance,  that  we  are  unable 
to  prove  her  infallibility,  or  if  able,  only  by  a  process  which 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  church  to  deter- 
mine what  is  or  is  not  the  word  of  God.  "  It  is  just  as 
easy,"  he  says,  "  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
as  the  infallibility  of  any  church."  The  evidence  for  both 
"  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature."  The  infallibility  of  the 
church — "  the  inspiration  of  Rome,"  as  he  improperly  ex- 
presses it — "  turns  upon  a  promise  which  is  said  to  have  been 
made  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago ;  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  turns  upon  facts  which  are  said  to  have 
transpired  at  the  same  time.  Both  the  promise  and  the  facts 
are  to  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  in  this  very  New  Testa- 
ment." You  must  prove  its  credibility,  or  you  cannot  prove 
the  proTnise  ;  and  if  you  prove  its  credibility,  you  prove  the 
facts.  Therefore,  "you  cannot  make  out  the  historical 
proofs  of  papal  infallibility  without  making  out  at  the  same 
time  the  historical  proofs  of  Scriptural  inspiration."  Con- 
sequently, if  you  contend  that  the  proofs  are  insufficient  for 
the  inspiration,  you  deny  their  sufficiency  for  the  infallibil- 
ity, aTid  then  cannot  assert  your  infallible  church ;  if  you 
Miy  they  are  sufficient  for  the  infallibility,  you  concede  their 
.sufficiency  for  the  inspiration,  and  then  do  not  need  your 
infallible  church  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  the  word  of 
God.     (pp.  57-65.) 

But  Dr.  Lynch  proves,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  former  ar- 
ticle, aTid  as  is  sumciently  evident  without  proof  to  every 
one  of  ordinary  reflection,  that  it  is  morally  impossible  to 
determine,  with  absolute  certiiinty,  what  Scriptures  are  or 
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not  inspired,  exoept  bv  tlie  iofallible  elmrcli.  To  osaert, 
after  this,  tiiat  the  inlaUible  church  itself  JB  provable  only 
by  proving  Scriptural  JDSpirution,  is  only  asserting,  in  other 
words,  that  no  adeqiiate  proof  of  what  le  or  is  not  inspired 
Scripture  exists.  But  some  adequate  method  doA9  exist,  as 
Dr.  Lynch  pi-oves,  and  Mr.  TLornwell  concodea.  This 
method,  if  not  private  judgment,  is  the  iTifaliiblo  church, 
as  he  also  virtually  concedes ;  for  private  ilhiini nation  is  not 
a  luctliod  of  proof,  since,  if  a  fact,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  can 
be  adduced  m  evidence ;  and  the  other  two  methods  sup- 
posed, namely,  the  Judgment  of  the  learned,  and  the  sin- 
gle indi^iduEU  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  announce 
tlie  fact  of  inspiration  to  the  world,  he  either  abandons  or 
cannot  assert.  The  method,  then,  is  either  the  infallible 
church,  or  private  judgment.  It  cannot  be  private  judg- 
ment, if  the  objections  urged  against  it  be  conceded.  To 
attempt,  witliout  answering  those  objections,  to  show  that 
equal  objections  bear  against  the  eburch,  is,  for  the  pur|)oeus 
til  the  argument  at  lea&t,  to  concede  them,  and  tlierefore  to 
prove,  if  any  thing,  that  no  adequate  method  of  proof  ex- 
ists, which  is  not  allowable.  As  long,  then,  as  private  judg- 
"~ient  remains  unrelieved  of  the  objections  which  declare  it 
impossible  and  tlierefore  an  unsupuosable  method,  the ar- 

iraent  proves  too  much  for  the  professor  as  well  as  for  lis, 

d  consequently  nothing. 

This  answers  sufficiently  Mr.  Thornwell's  reasoning,  as 
far  as  it  is  intended  to  bear  against  Dr.  Lynch's  argument 
for  infallibility  from  the  necessity  of  the  ease.  But  we  have 
a  higher  purpose  in  view  than  the  simple  vindication  of  Dr. 
Lynch,  or  the  formal  refutation  of  Professor  Tliornwoll,  and 
will  therefore  waive  this  reply  and  meet  the  reasoning  on  its 
intrinsie  merits.  Mr.  Tliornweira  conclusion  rests  on  two 
u^nmptions: — 1.  That  in  order  to  establish  the  infallibility 
4>f  the  elinreh,  Catholies  are  obliged  to  establish  the  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament;  and  2.  That  the  credibility 
the  New  Testament,  when  established,  is  all  that  is  need- 
to  establish  Scriptural  inspiration, — that  is,  to  settle  the 

leetion  what  Scriptures  are  and  what  are   not   inspired. 

jth  of  these  assumptions  we  deny- 

1.  In  order  to  estaolish  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  it 

not  necessary  to  establish  the  ci-edibility  of  the  New  Tes- 

iment.     All  that  is  needed  to  establish  the  infallibility  is 

miraculous  origin  nf  the  cburcli.     If  she  had  a  miracu- 

ras  origin,  she  was  founded  by  Almiglity  God;  for  none 
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but  God  can  work  a  miracle.  If  founded  by  Almighty  Grod,^ 
she  is  his  church  and  speaks  by  his  authority ;  therefore  in- 
fallibly; for  God  can  authorize  only  infallible  truth.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  church,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  recur  to  the  New  Testament  at  all ;  we 
can  do  it,  and  are  accustomed  to  do  it,  when  arguing  with 
avowed  unbelievers,  without  any  reference  to  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  either  as  inspired  or  as  simple  historical 
documenta  We  do  it  by  taking  the  church  as  we  find  her 
to-day,  existing  as  an  historical  fact,  and  tracing  her  up,  step 
by  step,  throiigh  the  succession  of  ages,  till  we  ascend  ta 
her  original  Founder.  The  extraordinary  nature  of  her 
claims,  uniformly  put  forth,  and  steadily  acted  upon  from 
the  first;  her  various  institutions,  professing  to  embody 
facts,  which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  sprung 
from  no  facts,  or  from  facts  pertaining  exclusively  to  the 
natural  order;  the  external  history  which  runs  parallel  to 
hers ;  the  relation  held  to  her  from  the  beginning  by  the 
Jewish  and  pagan  worlds,  and  by  the  various  heresies  in 
each  succeeding  age  from  the  Gnostics  down  to  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Mormon  prophet ; — all  these  combined  prove  in 
the  most  incontestable  manner  her  supernatural  cnaracter, 
and  triumphantly  establish  the  fact  that  her  Founder  must 
have  had  miraculous  powers,  and  she  a  miraculous  origin. 

Undoubtedly,  the  infallibility  of  the  church  turns,  in  the 
argument,  upon  a  promise  made  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  promise  must  necessarily  be 
found  only  in  the  New  Testament.  A  promise  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  acts  as  well  as  in  words,  in  the  fact  as  well  as  in 
its  record.  The  promise  we  rely  upon  is  expressed  in  the 
miraculous  origin  of  the  church,  and  is  concluded  from  it 
on  the  principle,  that  the  effect  may  be  concluded  from  the 
cause,  if  the  cause  be  known.  In  the  natural  order,  God, 
in  giving  to  a  being  a  certain  nature,  promises  that  being 
all  that  it  needs  to  attain  the  end  of  that  nature.  So  in  the 
supernatural  order,  in  creating  a  supernatural  being,  he  prom- 
ise/? it  all  tlie  powers,  assistance,  means,  and  conditions  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  supernatural  functions,  or 
to  gain  the  supernatural  end  to  which  he  appoints  it.  In 
su  pern  at  u  rally  founding  the  church  to  teach  his  word,  he 
therefore  promises  her  infallibility  in  teaching  it;  because 
the  function  of  teaching  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  dis- 
charged without  it. 

2.  But  even  if  we  were  obliged — as  we  are  not  and  can- 
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not  be — to  assert  the  credibility  of  the  Xew  Teetiiment  in 
order  to  make  out  our  histimcal  proofs,  it  wonld  not  be  that 
credibility  wliich  would  siitlice  to  establish  Scriptural  inepi- 
ration,  nor  should  we  be  obliged  to  make  out  any  facts  from 
which  Scriptural  inspinition  could  be  immediiitely  conclud- 
ed. As  all  we  have  to  make  out  is  the  miraculous  origin  of 
the  church,  and  aa  this  is  made  out,  if  the  fact  of  tliu  mira- 
cles of  our  Lord  is  established,  all  that,  in  any  case,  we 
could  need  to  do,  in  regard  to  the  credibility  of  tlie  New 
Testament,  would  be  to  make  out  its  credibility  80  far  as 
requisite  to  eeCablisli  this  fact.  We  do  not  want  the  New 
Testament  to  prove  the  miraculonsness  of  the  facta,  for  that 
follows  from  the  fucts  themselves ;  nor  to  accredit  as  teach- 
ers or  witnesses  those  by  or  in  favor  of  whom  Ahniglity  God 
performs  the  mii-acles,  for  that  follows  from  the  miracu- 
lousnees ;  we  can,  at  most,  ueed  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  miracles,  in  their  quality  of  simple  histor- 
ical facts,  actually  occurred.  For  this  simple  historical  tes- 
timony is  Buftieient,  and  consequently  the  simple  historical 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  as  far  as  needed  to  au- 
thorize lis  to  assert  that  the  miracles  actually  took  place,  is 
all  that  it  can  even  be  pretended  that  we  must  make  out. 
The  New  Testament  is  not  one  book,  but  a  collection  of 
books  by  different  authors,  each  resting  on  its  own  independ- 
ent merits,  and  the  proof  of  the  credibility  of  one  does  by 
no  means  establish  the  credibility  of  the  rest.  The  most 
we  can  need  for  our  purpose  is  the  historical  credibility  of 
one  of  the  Four  GospeU,  say  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew ;  for  that  Gospel  records  all  the  facts  necessary  to 
estalilisli  the  miraculons  origin  of  the  church.  Consequent- 
ly, all  the  credibility  of  the  Now  Testament  we  can,  in  any 
case,  be  required  to  establish,  is  the  histortad  crediljility  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

This  Gospel  may  be  perfectly  credible  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment, without  hemg  inspired.  The  facts  to  be  taken  on  its 
unthority,  though  BU}>omatural  as  to  their  cause,  are  within 
the  natural  order  as  to  their  evidence,  and  as  easily  proved 
as  any  other  class  of  historical  facts.  They  fall  under  the 
senses,  and  require  in  their  witnesses  only  ordinary  sense  and 
ordinary'  honesty.  To  the  tmstwortliiness  of  their  historian, 
who,  in  recording  them,  liiis  only  to  give  a  faithful  narrative 
of  what  has  occurred  before  his  eyes,  or  what  he  has  col- 
lected from  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses,  nothing  beyond 
the  ordinary  human  faculties  can  be  requisite.     Hence,  many 
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Protestants  maintain  tlie  credibility  of  the  Evangelical  His- 
tory, and  yet  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels.  We  have 
by  US  a  learned  and  elaborate  work,  in  which  the  antlior, 
who,  for  learning  and  ability,  ranks  second  to  no  Protestant 
theologian  in  the  countrjr,  maintains,  on  the  authority  of  tlie 
Pentateuch,  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  yet  denies  the  inspiration  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch itself.  Indeed,  if  none  but  inspired  documents  could 
be  cited  as  credible  authority  for  historical  facts,  human  his- 
tory would  need  to  be  closed  at  once,  and  Mr.  Thomwell 
would  find  himself  shut  out  from  all  means  of  establishing 
the  histoAcal  objections  he  urges  with  so  much  zest,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  against  the  church ;  for  undeniably,  he  can 
cite  no  inspired  Scripture  for  them.  It  is  not  prudent  for  an 
author  to  take  a  ground  which  must  prove  more  fatal  to  him- 
self than  to  his  opponent. 

This  fact,  namely,  that  we  need  only  the  historical  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament  at  most,  seems  not  to  have  suf- 
ficiently arrested  Mr.  Thorn  well's  attention ;  or  if  it  has,  he 
must  have  too  hastily  concluded  that  the  same  order  of  cred- 
ibility which  is  sufficient  for  the  miracles  is  also  sufficient 
for  the  inspiration.  He  proceeds,  apparently,  on  the  assump- 
tion, either  that  simple  historical  credibility  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  we  need 
supernatural  credibility  to  establish  the  miracles.  Thus,  he 
asks : — 

* '  If  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  received  as  credible 
testimony  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  why  not  on  the  subject  of  their  own 
inspiration  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  great  historical  argument  on 
which  Protestants  rely  in  proving  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  pre- 
supposes only  the  genuiiuncas  of  the  books  and  the  credibility  of  their  au- 
thors ? They  assert  it  [their  own  inspiration],  and  [if  crwlible] 

are  to  be  believed I  had  thought  that  the  only  diflUculty  in  mak- 
ing out  the  external  proofs  of  inspiration  was  in  establishing  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  books  which  profess  to  be  inspired.  It  had  struck  me, 
that,  if  it  were  once  settled  that  their  own  testimony  was  to  be  received, 

the  matter  was  at  an  ond.     But  it  seems  now  that it  is  still  doubt. 

ful  whetluvr,  in  the  way  of  private  judgment,  a  man  could  ever  be  as- 
Jiured  that  credible  books  are  to  be  l>elieved  on  the  subject  of  their  ori- 
gin:"—pp.  62.  63. 

This  reasoning  involves  a  transition  a  specie  ad  speciem. 
Credible  hooks  are  certainly  to  be  believed  within  the  order 
of  credil)ility  wliicli  they  are  prov^ed  or  conceded  to  possess, 
but  not  within  an  order  which  transcends  or  rises  al)ove  it; 
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'  nothing  can  tmiigciiiid  iteelf,  aud  the  cunciimioii  must  be 
the  order  of  the  promiBea,  or  the  ai^umont  ie  a  fallacy. 
le  credibility  of  tlie  New  Testament  wliicli  we  iLBBt-rt,  or 
whicli  it  is  contended  wc  are  obliged  to  assert,  is  sintply  his- 
torical credibility,  or  credibility  in  the  naturalorder  ;but  the 
credibility  the  professor  needs,  to  establish  the  inspiration, 
IB  credibility  in  tlie  supematnral  ordor;  for  inspiration  jwr- 
tjiins,  undtmiably,  to  tlie  supernatural  order,  both  as  to  it* 
canse  and  as  to  the  medium  of  its  proi^f.  Therefore  we  may 
receive  the  books  as  credible  testimony  to  the  miracles,  and 
not  on  tlm  subject  of  their  own  ingpiratiou. 

Mr.  Tliornwell  evidently  reasons  od  the  assumption,  that 
we  cannot  assert  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  in  re- 
'  ktion  to  the  miracles  without  asserting  it  in  relation  to  the 
ispiration.     That  is,  a  witness  cannot  be  credible  at  all,  un- 
he  is  universally  credible,  and  he  who  receives  histcsti- 
lony  in  one  order  binds  liiniself  to  receive  it  in  every  or- 
der ;  if  he  receives  it  iu  one  respect,  he  miisl  in  every  re- 
Siect ;  iu  matters  of  fact,  then  also  in  matters  of  opinion  ! 
ut  this  is  too  extravagant  for  any  man  in  his  solicr  senses 
serionsly  to  maintain.     If  this  were  once  admitted,  there 
would  speedily  be  an  end  to  liumau  testimony,  and  our  Pres- 
byterian friend  would  find  himself  in  a  sad  plight ;  for  his  pole 
dependence  is  on  private  judgment,  and  ne  can  pretend  to 
nothing  better  than  human  testimony  for  his  religions  be- 
lief.    No  witness,  unless  absolutely  onmiscient,  is  or  can  be 
universally  ci-edible ;  and  as  no  man  is  absolutely  omniscient, 
it  follows,  if  no  one  can  be  credible  under  one  relation  with- 
it  being  credible  under  every  relation,  that  no  one  can  in 
ly  respect  be  credible  at  alL     But  we  cannot  concede  this, 
Iverv  day,  in  everr  court  of  law,  in  all  the  practical  alfaii-s 
life  in  which  tlien^  is  an  appeal  to  hnman  testimony, 
act,  and  are  obliyiHl  to  act,  on  the  supjxiaition,  that  a  man 
ly  be  credible  in  relation  to  some  things  without  being 
raible  in  relation  to  all  tlungs. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  witnewt  may  be  perfectly  credi- 

in  testifying  to  facts  wliich  fall  under  the  observation  of 

senses,  and  yet  be  deserving  of  no  credit  in  relation  tij 

..      opinions,  lus  judgments,  liie  views,  or  his  explanationt- 

of  the  causes  of  the  ^ts  to  which  he  testijies.     Nothing 

hinders,  then,  a  man  from  being  a  credible  witness  to  the 

recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  even  though  hesliould 

trl  and  believe  himself  inspired  when  in  point  of  fact  he 

not;  for  in  testifying  to  the  facts  he  testiOes  to  what 
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has  come  under  his  senses,  while  in  asserting  his  inspi- 
ration he  is  merely  giving  an  opinion,  or  offering  an  ex- 
planation of  certain  facts  or  phenomena  of  his  own  internal 
experience.  The  erroneous  opinion  or  explanation  does  not 
impair  his  credibility  as  a  witness  to  the  facts,  if  his  error  is 
one  which  he  may  innocently  entertain.  That  a  man  can  in- 
nocently believe  himself  divmely  inspired  when  he  is  not  can 
hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  A  man  so  believing  is,  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  supposition,  uninspired.  He  is  then,  since  in- 
spiration is  a  supernatural  fact,  necessarily  ignorant  of  inspi- 
ration, unacquainted  with  its  phenomena,  and  destitute  of  the 
necessary  criterion  for  determining  what  it  is  or  what  it  is 
not.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  he  should  mistake 
certain  phenomena  of  his  own  experience,  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable to  him,  for  those  of  inspiration,  and  thus  honestly  be- 
lieve himself  inspired,  when  m  reality  he  is  uninspired  ? 

The  professor  argues  on  the  assumption,  common  to  all 
enthusiasts,  that  no  man  can  honestly  mistake  the  origin  or 
cause  of  the  phenomena  of  his  own  internal  experience,  and 
therefore,  that,  when  one  says  he  is  inspired,  we  must 
believe  either  that  he  actually  is  inspired  or  that  he  is  a 
liar,  a  wilful  deceiver,  whose  word  is  to  be  received  on  no 
subject  wnatever.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  assumption. 
He  who  is  inspired,  undoubtedly,  knows  the  fact,  ana  is  as 
incapable  of  being  deceived  in  relation  to  it  as  he  is  of 
deceiving  others;  but  from  this  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  a  man  who  is  not  inspired  must  always  know  that  he  is 
not.  Insfuration  is,  sometimes,  at  least,  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  determine  what  is  not  inspiration,  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mine what  is.  He  is  little  versed  in  the  natural  history  of 
enthusiasm,  who  has  yet  to  learn  that  honest  men,  men  of 
rare  gifts  and  inflexible  principles,  whose  word  on  any  sub- 
ject within  the  range  of  sensible  observation  we  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  take,  not  unfrequently  labor  under  the 
impression  that  thev  hold  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
Almighty,  are  inspired,  or  divinely  illuminated,  when  such 
is  far  from  being  the  fact.  Witness,  for  instance,  Jacob 
T3oehmen,  George  Fox,  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  These 
men  are  not  inspired,  nor  are  they  liars.  They  do  not 
Intend  to  deceive,  and  are  not  even  aeceived  themselves  as 
to  the  facts  of  their  internal  experience,  from  which  they 
infer  their  inspiration;  they  are  deceived  only  in  their 
opinions,  their  judgments  of  those  facts,  the  explanations 
01  them  which  they  adopt,  or  the  origin  and  cause  which. 
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le^r  aesigD  them.  "WTio  dare  pretend  that  this  destroys 
their  credibility  in  reliition  to  simple  matters  of  fact,  evi- 
dent to  their  eenaes?  Tliey  do  not  mistake,  they  only  mis- 
interpret, the  facte  oi  their  own  coniicioosneBa ;  aod  who 
may  not  do  as  much  ?  All  men,  however  trustworthy  they 
may  be  as  witnesses  to  sensible  facts,  unless  supematnnilly 
protected  from  error,  are  liable,  as  is  well  known,  to  err  in 
their  judgments,  in  their  explanations  of  phenomena, — in 
relation  to  the  origin  and  eaiiBes  of  things,  and  in  relation 
to  the  origin  and  causes  of  their  own  internal  ex[>erience  a^ 
well  as  of  other  things. 

Tlie  professor  falls  into  the  common  mistake  of  Prot- 
estants; that  the  inspinition  of  a  genuine  book,  by  an 
author  proved  to  be  Instorieally  credible,  may  bo  concluded 
from  its  own  declaration.  We  say  he  falls  into  this  mis- 
take ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  falls  into  the  still 
grosser  one  of  supposing  that  we  can  prove  the  miracles 
only  bv  a  supematuraily  credible  witness,  since  that  would 
deny  tiiat  Christianity  itself  can  be  proved, — -nay,  that  any 
tiling  supernatural  is  or  can  be  provable,  and  therefore  that 
man  is  or  can  be  the  subject  of  a  snpematural  revelation. 
If  the  miracles  cannot  be  proved  without  a  supematuraily 
credible  witness,  the  supernatural  credibility  oi  the  witness 
will  in  turn  demand  another  au pern atu rally  credible  witness 
to  establish  it,  and  this  another,  and  thus  on  ad  infinitum. 
We  should  need  an  inlinite  series  of  flnpemataral  witnesses 
in  order  to  establish  the  supernatural.  But  an  intiiiito 
series  is  an  infinite  absurdity. 

As  we  cannot  suppose  tlie  jjrofessor  ignorant  of  the 
absurdity  into  which  he  would  fall,  if  lie  contended  for  tlie 
necessity  of  any  thing  more  than  ordinary  historical  credi- 
bility to  establish  the  miracles,  wo  must  suppose  him  to 
hold  that  ordinary  historical  credibility  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptm-es,  in  case  they  declare 
their  own  inspiration.  But  the  inspiration  of  a  gennine 
book,  historically  credible,  cannot  be  concluded  fiom  its 
own  declaration ;  because  inspiration,  being  a  supernatural 
fact,  falling  in  no  sense,  as  do  the  miracles,  within  thu 
natural  order,  can  be  proved  only  by  a  supernaturally  cred- 
ible witness,  which  a  merely  historically  credible  witness  is- 
not.  Before,  from  the  declaration  of  the  book,  the  professor 
can  conclude  its  inspiration,  he  must  prove  its  author  a 
iible  witness  to  the  supematnial.  But  no  witness  is  a 
lible  witn^is  to  the  supernatural,  nnless  he  is  himself 
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inspired  or  divinely  commissioned.  The  witness  is  not 
credible,  unless  competent.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  witness 
may  be  competent,  and  not  credible  ;  but  in  no  case  can  he 
be  credible,  if  incompetent.  No  witness,  unless  inspired  or 
divinely  commissioned,  is  competent  to  testify  to  the  super- 
natural. The  \dtnes8  is  not  competent,  unless  he  can  intel- 
lectually attain  to  or  take  cognizance  of  that  to  which  he  is 
to  testify.  But  no  witness  can  intellectnally  attain  to  or 
take  cognizance  of  the  supernatural, — which,  by  the  fact 
that  it  IS  supernatural,  transcends  all  natural  intellect, — 
without  something  more  than  natural  intellect;  that  is, 
without  supernatural  illumination  or  assistance, — precisely 
what  is  meant  by  being  inspired  or  divinely  commissioned. 
Therefore  the  professor  cannot  conclude  the  inspiration 
from  the  mere  historical  credibility  of  the  witness,  and 
must  prove  the  author  to  be  inspired,  or  divinely  commis- 
sioned, before,  from  its  own  declaration,  he  can  conclude  a 
given  book  is  inspired  Scripture. 

Now,  since  in  making  out  our  historical  proofs  the  most 
which  it  can  be  pretended  that  we  must  do  is  to  make  out 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  the  credibility  of  their  authors,  in  their  quality  of  ' 
author,  merely  in  relation  to  the  natural  order,  it  is  not  true, 
even  in  case  we  must  appeal  for  our  facts  to  the  New 
Testament,  that  we  cannot  make  out  the  historical  proofs  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  church,  without  making  out  at  the 
same  time  the  historical  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures ;  for  we  are  not  obliged  to  assert  tlie  credibility 
of  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  supernatural,  the 
sense  in  which  it  must  be  asserted  in  order  to  be  credible 
authority  for  its  own  inspiration. 

Nor,  waiving  this,  do  we,  in  making  out  the  credibility 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making 
out,  establish  any  facts  from  which  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  can  be  immediately  concluded.  The  pro- 
fessor himself  says  the  Protestant  argument  "presupposes 
the  (jennineiuss  of  the  books  and  the  credibility  oi  their 
authors."  In  addition,  then,  to  the  credibility  of  the 
authors,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  inspiration, 
to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  books;  that  is,  tnat  they 
wei'c  actually  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  purity  and  integrity. 
Now  this,  even  if  we  must  make  out  tlie  credibility  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  out.     An  his- 
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torical  document  may  be  authoritative  without  being  gen- 
uine. If  it  contains  a  faithful  narrative  of  facts  as  they 
occurred,  it  is  suflBcient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  history. 
That  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  for  instance,  . 
does  contain  such  a  narrative,  is  provable,  without  proving 
its  inspiration,  in  the  usual  way  of  authenticating  historical 
documents,  by  tlie  nature  of  the  narrative  itself,  the  quality 
of  the  facts  recorded,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 

Eublished  or  first  cited,  the  estimate  in  which  it  was  held 
y  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  authority,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  treated  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in 
discrediting  it,  and  by  reference  to  various  contemporary  or 
subsequently  existing  monuments,  especially  public  institu- 
tions implymg,  founded  upon,  or  growing  out  of,  the  facts 
which  it  professes  to  record.  In  this  way  we  could  accredit 
this  Gospel  as  an  historical  document,  even  if  it  had  come 
down  to  us  without  the  author's  name.  Indeed,  ancient  his- 
torical works  in  general  derive  but  little  authority  from  the 
names  of  tlieir  authors,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
works  of  Herodotus,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  would  nave  no  less 
authority  than  they  now  have,  even  if  they  had  been 
anonymous  productions.  As  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
is  an  essential  element  in  any  method  of  proof  of  its 
inspiration,  except  that  by  the  infallible  churcn,  and  as  we 
are  under  no  necessity,  prior  to  the  church,  of  proving  it  in 
the  case  of  a  single  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  follows  that  we  are  not  obliged,  in  making  out  the  his- 
torical proofs  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  to  make  out 
at  the  same  time  the  historical  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures. 

We  can  now  easily  expose  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Thornwell's 
pretended  dilemma.  Assuming  what  we  have  just  dis- 
proved, he  says  to  Dr.  Lynch,  m  his  peculiarly  sweet  and 
delicate  manner : — 

•'Now,  Sir,  one  of  two  things  must  be  true;  either  the  credibility  of 
the  Scriptures  can  be  substantiated  to  a  plain,  unlettered  man,  or  it  can- 
not. If  it  can  be,  there  is  no  need  of  your  infallible  body  to  authenticate 
their  inspiration,  since  that  matter  can  be  easily  gathered  from  their 
own  pages.  If  it  cannot,  then  your  argument  from  the  Scriptures  to  an 
Indian  or  negro  in  favor  of  an  infallible  body  is  inadmissible,  since  he 
is  incapable  of  apprehending  the  premises  from  which  your  conclusion 
is  drawn.  You  have  taken  both  horns  of  this  dilemma,  pushing  Prot- 
estants with  one.  and  upholding  Popery  with  the  other,  and  both  are 
fcUal  to  you.     Now,  as  it  is  rather  difficult  to  be  on  both  sides  of  the 
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siime  question  at  the  same  time,  you  must  adhere  to  one  or  the  other. 
If  you  adhere  to  your  first  position,  that  all  human  learning  is  necessary 
to  settle  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  then  you  must  seek  other 
proofs  of  an   infallible  body  than  those  which  you  think  you  have 
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proves  nothing ;  and  if  he  who  establishes  the  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  an  infallible  body,  and  then  establishes  the  infallibility 
of  the  body  from  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  does  not  reason  in  a 
•circle,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  that  sophism.  If  you 
adhere  to  your  other  position,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  Evangeiiiis  can 
be  easily  substantiated,  then  your  objections  to  private  judgment  are 
fairly  given  up,  and  you  surrender  the  point,  that  a  man  can  decide 
for  himself,  with  absolute  certainty,  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  Take  wliich  horn  you  please,  your  cause  is  rained  ;  and  as  you 
have  successively  chosen  both,  you  have  made  yourself  as  ridiculous 
as  your  reasoning  is  contemptible." — pp.  64,  65. 

This  argument  evidently  involves  a  transition  from  one 
genus  to  another.  The  professor  confounds  in  the  first  part 
of  his  fancied  dilemma  the  historical  credibility^  and  in  the 
second  the  accuracy  of  the  Evangelists  in  their  account  of 
the  miracles,  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
then  concludes  as  if  they  were  all  facts  of  the  same  order ; 
which  is  a  sad  blunder,  and  little  creditable  to  the  "  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature  and  the  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  South  Carolina  College."  Dr.  Lynch  does  not 
say  that  it  requires  "all  human  learning  to  settle  the  credi- 
hility  of  the  Scriptures  "  in  any  sense  in  which  he  can  need 
their  credibility  prior  to  the  church ;  he  simply  maintains 
that  all  human  learning,  and  j)erhaps  more  too,  is  necessary 
to  settle,  with  absolute  certainty,  by  private  judgment,  on 
intrinsic  grounds,  the  inspiration  of  ancient  writings, — 
which  is  a  generically  distinct  proposition.  The  "accuracy 
of  the  Evangelists,"  which  he  asserts  can  be  substantiated 
to  the  Indian  or  negro,  is  not  the  in-spiration  or  the  siiper- 
natural  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  their  accuracy  as 
historians  of  the  miracles,  or  that  the  miracles  which  they 
record  actually  took  place.  As  this  accuracy  does  not  pre- 
Hupposo  or  necessarily  imply  the  inspiration  or  the  super- 
natural credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  nothing  hinders  JDr. 
Lynch  from  adhering  to  both  of  the  positions  he  has  assum- 
ed, ''  pushin<!:  Protestants  with  one,  and  upholding  Poi>ery 
with  the  other,-'  however  inconvenient  it  may  be  to  his 
Presbyterian  adversary. 

"  lie  who  establishes  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  by 
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infallible  boJy,  and  then  establishes  the  infallibility  of 
ie  body  from  the  credibility  of  the  Soriptnres,  reasons  in 
circle. "  if  Om  cmdibUity  in  hotk  otMM  be  taken  in  the  same 
'€,  we  concede ;  if  in  difa-ent  senses,  we  deny.  But  Dr. 
,c!i  does  not  establish  t£ie  infallibility  of  the  chnrch  from 
;Iie  credibility  of  the  SL-ripturea  at  all ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is 
not  from  their  credibility  iu  that  sense  in  which  he  contends 
that  thejr  credibility  can  be  proved  only  by  the  infallible 
Ijody.  The  only  sense  in  which  he  can  be  said  to  establish 
the  infalliblo  body  from  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures 
is  their  simple  historical  credibility ;  the  sense  in  which  he 
asserts  the  infallible  body  as  necessary  to  prove  their  credi- 
bility is  their  credibility  as  inspired  writings.  As  they  can 
have  the  former  without  having  the  latter,  we  may,  without 
any  vicious  circle,  take  the  facts  we  need  to  prove  the  In- 
fallible body  from  their  historical  credibility,  and  then  take 
infallible  body  to  prove  their  inspiration,  or  snpemata- 
credibility,  althongh  we  are,  as  we  have  shovm,  under  no 
rssity  of  doing  so.  Does  the  professor  deny  that  we  can 
o?  Does  he  contend  that  this  would  be  to  reason  in  a 
vicious  circle  I  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  his  own  reason- 
ing for  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  t  If  he  denies 
■the  distinction  we  have  made,  the  historical  credibility  of 
la  New  Testament  and  its  inspiration  are  one  and  the  same 
!ng, — convertible  terms.  Then  we  retort  Ids  argument, 
says  the  infallibility  of  the  church  "turns  upon  a  prom- 
which  is  said  to  h^ve  been  made  nearly  two  thousand 
yeare  ago, — the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  turns  up- 
on facts  which  are  said  to  have  transpired  at  the  same  time. 
Hoi/t  the  promise  and  the  facts  are  to  he  found,  if  fouiid 
at  all,  in  thi«  very  Neio  Testament."  Here  it  is  positively 
assorted  that  the  facts  whicb  prove  the  inspiration  can  no- 
where be  found  but  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  Then 
they  must  be  taken  on  its  credibility.  But  credibility  and 
inspiration,  according  to  him,  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
convertible  terms.  Then  he  must  take  the  inspii'ation  of 
the  New  Testament  to  prove  the  facts,  and  then  the  facts  to 
ive  the  inspiration.  If  this  be  not  to  reason  in  a  circle, 
ire  "  at  a  loss  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  that  sophism.*' 
ow  one  of  two  things  must  bo  true ;  either  this  reason- 
is  vaUd,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is.  Afr.  Thorn  well  cannot 
e  out  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  "  a  circnlat- 
syllogism  proves  nothing,''  If  it  is  not,  he  falls  to  re- 
Dr,  Lynch,  and  then  is  refuted  by  him,  as  we  proved 
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in  our  former  article.  In  eitlier  case,  he  is  refuted.  "  Take 
which  horn  you  please,  your  cause  is  ruined."  Although 
the  professor  says  "  it  is  rather  difficult  to  be  on  both  sioes 
of  the  same  question  at  the  same  time,"  yet  he  contrives  to 
surmount  the  difficulty.  He  assumes  that  this  reasoning  is 
not  valid,  by  urging,  in  spite  of  it,  his  own  arguments  for 
Scriptural  inspiration,  and  that  it  is  valid,  by  urging  it 
against  Dr.  Lynch.  We  may,  then,  reply  to  him  in  his  own 
choice  language: — "Take  which  horn  you  please,  your 
cause  is  ruined ;  and  as  you  have  successively  chosen  both, 
you  have  made  yourself  as  ridiculous  as  your  reasoning  is 
contemptible." 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst.  Mr.  Thomwell's  conclu- 
sion rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  Scriptures  declare 
their  own  inspiration,  that  their  inspiration  "is  a  matter" 
which  "may  be  easily  gathered  from  their  own  pages." 
"  They  assert,"  he  maintains,  "  their  own  inspiration,  and, 
if  credible,  are  to  be  believed."  But,  granting  that  they 
declare  their  own  inspiration,  we  have  shown  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  inspired,  because,  to 
I'ender  their  own  testimony  sufficient  for  that,  they  must 
be  proved  to  be  supernaturally  credible,  since  inspiration  is  a 
supernatural  fact,  ])rovable  only  by  a  supernaturally  credible 
witness,  and  the  only  credibility,  if  any,  which  the  professor 
can  claim  for  them  is  simple  historical  credibility.  He  binds 
himself  to  reason  from  our  premises,  because  he  says  we  can- 
not make  out  the  historical  proofs  of  the  church  without  mak- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  the  histoncal  proofs  of  inspiration. 
Consequently,  since  tiie  historical  credibility  of  the  Script- 
ures is  all  that  we,  at  most,  can  be  obliged  to  make  out,  it  is 
all  the  professor  can  have  as  the  principle  from  which  to  rea- 
son against  us.  This  is  conclusive  against  him.  But  waiving 
this,  waiving  the  objection  to  the  order  of  credibility,  and 
giving — what  we  do  not  concede — that  we  must  make  out 
the  genuineness  of  the  books  it  is  pretended  we  must  cite, 
still  lie  cannot  conclude  Scriptural  inspiration,  because  no 
07ie  of  ike  hool's  ichose  hidorival  credihtlity  we  need  or  can 
need  declares  its  own  inspiraticm.  We  have  shown,  that 
for  our  purpose  it  suffices,  in  any  case,  to  establish  the  credi- 
bility of  one  of  the  Four  Gospels  as  an  historical  document. 
But  no  one  of  the  Four  Gospels  declares  or  intimates  that 
it  is  inspired  Scripture,  or  even  asserts  the  inspiration  of 
any  other  of  the  Scriptural  books.  Conseqiiently,  the  pro- 
fessor has  not  even  its  own  declaration  for  the  inspiration  of 
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Scripture,  and  must  be  ralsUibGii  in  saying  that  Siiriptiiral 
inspiration  IB  a  matter  which  "  may  be  easily  gathei-od  from" 
the  pages  of  the  Scriptores  themselves. 

But,  adds  the  profesBor,  "yon  [Dr.  Lynch]  have  yourself 
admitted  that  the  teaoliing  of  the  apostle*  was  eapematural- 
ly  protected  from  error,  and  if  their  oral  iastruetions  were 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  why  should  that  august  and 
glorious  Visitant  desert  them  when  they  took  tlie^ra  to  ac- 
i-omplish  the  same  object  when  absent,  which,  when  present, 
they  accompliehed  by  tho  ton^uet" — (p.  62.)     The  question 
irreverent  and  impertinent.    We  have  no  right  to  demand 
"  tlie  Holy  Ghost  the  reasons  of  what  he  does  or  does  not 
It  is  oom|)etent  for  him,  if  sach  be  his  pleasure,  to  in- 
men  for  one  thing  and  not  for  another,  to  inspire  them 
to  teacli  and  not  to  write,  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  a 
fjiven  object  by  one  method  and  not  by  another  method; 
and  the  professor  cannot  sjiy  that  he  does  not,  because  he 
no  reason  why  he  should.     The  Holy  Ghost  may  have 
not  known  to  the  learned  Professor  of  Sacrecl  Liter- 
ire,  &c.,  in  the  South  Carolina  College. 
Dr.  Lynch  admits  that  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  was 
!maturally  protected  from  error,  and  we  must  prove  that 
as,  or  not  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  church ;  but  that 
tljei-efore  necessarily  follows  tMt  they  were  inspired  as 
ithors,  or  even  as  teachers,  we  neither  admit  nor  are  bound 
admit.     To  be  inspired,  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  supemat- 
illy  protected  from  error,  but  to  be  supematurallT  pro- 
ited  from  error  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inspired.     Every 
Catholic  believes  liis  church  supematurally  protected  from 
eiTor ;  but  no  one  believes  her  to  be  inspireci.     As  all  Cath- 
olics make  this  distinction,  Dr.  Lynch's  admission  is  no  ad- 
mission of  inspiration  even  in  tlie  teaching  of  the  apostles. 
Inspimtion  is  necessary  only  when  the  mission  is  to  reveal 
truth  ;  when  the  mission  is  simply  to  teach  a  revelation  al- 
idy  consummated,  supernatural  assistance,  without  insni- 
ion,  is  all  that  is  needed.     If  the  mission  of  the  apostles 
simply  to  teach  a  revelation  which  they  had  received 
lUgh  their  personal  intercourse  with  their  Master,  while 
ifas  yet  with  them  in  the  flesh, — and  prior  to  the  church, 
this  certainly  is  all  that  we  can  be  required  to  estahlisii, — 
they  liad  no  need  of  inspiration,  cither  as  teachers  or  as 
— 'iters,  in  order  to  be  supernatnrally  protected  from  error, 
concede  or  to  assert  such  protection,  then,  is  not  to  cou- 
or  assert  their  inspiration.     We  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
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quired  to  make  out  for  the  apostles  any  thin^  more  than 
we  claim  for  the  church,  and  since  all  we  claim  for  her  Ls 
supernatural  protection  from  error  in  teaching  a  revelation 
already  consummated,  this  is  all  that  we  can  be  obliged  to 
make  out  for  them. 

Nor  does  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  or  of  their  writ- 
ings follow  immediately  from  the  tacts  on  which  we  must 
rely  in  order  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  apostles,  or 
their  supernatural  protection  from  error.  The  facts  on 
which  we  do  and  nmst  rely  are  the  miracles.  These  do  not 
of  themselves  prove  the  inspiration,  but  simply  the  divine 
commission  of  him  by  or  in  favor  of  whom  Almighty  God 
works  them,  on  the  principle  asserted  bv  St.  Nicodemns : — 
"  Kabbi,  we  know  thou  art  come  a  teaclier  from  God ;  for 
no  man  can  do  the  miracles  which  thou  doest,  unless  God 
be  with  him."  The  divine  commission  follows  necessarily 
from  the  miracles,  and  the  supernatural  protection  from 
error,  or  the  infallibility,  follows  necessarily  from  the  divine 
commission.  But  the  inspiration  does  not,  because  the 
teacher  may  be  commissioned  to  teach,  and  may  teach  in- 
fallibly, without  being  inspired.  Even  apostolic  inspiration, 
then,  cannot  be  immediately  concluded  from  the  facts  on 
which  we  must  rely ;  then  a  fortiori^  not  the  writings  of 
tlie  apostles.  We  say  immediately^  for  to  say  it  can  be 
mediately  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  We  ourselves  hold 
that  the  inspiration  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  can  be  mediately  proved,  that  is,  through  the  teaching 
of  the  church,  proved  by  the  miracles  to  be  supematurally 
protected  from  error. 

But  the  professor  continues, — "  The  apostles  themselves 
declare  their  writings  possessed  the  same  authority  with 
their  oral  instructions.  Peter  ranks  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  wliich  were  con- 
fessed to  be  inspired ;  and  Paul  exhorts  the  Thessalonians 
to  hold  fast  the  traditions  they  had  received  from  him, 
either  by  word  or  epistle." — (p.  02.)  That  the  apostles  any- 
where declare  their  writings  possess  the  same  authority  with 
their  oral  instructions,  we  have  not  found  in  any  of  the 
writings  attributed  to  tiiem  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
and  if  they  did,  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  for  the  question 
at  this  moment  relates,  not  to  the  authority,  but  to  the  in- 
spiration, of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  not  yet  proved  that 
even  the  oral  instructions  of  the  apostles  were  inspired. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul  are  not  adntiissible 
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teatirnonj,  beciiu8e,thcy  are  not  included  in  that  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  whose  credibility  we  can,  in  any  case. 
be  obliged  to  make  out.  We  can  liave  no  occasion  fortlieir 
testiinoity,  prior  to  the  cbnrcli ;  and  as  tlm  pnifoesor  binds 
himself  to  the  testimony  we  miiet  uae,  op  to  what  nucesea- 
rily  follows  immediately  from  it,  lie  cannot  use  it.  Theques- 
tioii  now  before  ns  is,  not  whether  he  can  or  cannot,  with- 
out the  clnirch,  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
whether  he  can  prove  it  f  i-om  the  facts  wliich  we  must  prove 
in  order  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  church. 

St.  Paul  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  ;  his  vocation  was  eah- 
sequent  to  the  estublishment  of  the  cliurch  ;  and  in  no  case 
cau  it  be  necessary  for  us  even  to  establish  his  divine  com- 
mission in  order  to  establish  tlio  miraculous  origin  of  the 
ohureli,  from  wliich  her  infallibility  immediately  follows. 
But  even  if  the  pr».)fe6aor  could  cite  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul,  he  would  be  obliged  to  make  out,  before  his  citation 
would  avail  him  anythmg, — 1,  That  St.  Paul's  oral  instruc- 
tion was  inspired ;  2.  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloniang 
is  genuine ;  3.  That  the  Epistie  to  which  lie  refere  in  it  was 
f/w  Epistles  which  we  now  have  under  his  name;  and,  4. 
That  tiiese  Epistles  are  possessed  by  ua  precisely  as  be  wrote 
.them.  Here  are  four  facts  not  easy  to  make  out,  and  which 
the  professor  must  make  out  for  himself ;  for  we  are  under 
no  obligation  to  make  them  out  for  hun,  aud  they  do  not 
follow  necessarily  from  any  thing  we  are  bound  to  make  out, 

The  divine  commission  of  St.  Peter  as  one  of  the  apostles, 

we,  of  course,  are  obliged  to  make  out ;  but  ufii  Petrus,  ibi 

«ocfo«M[— when  we  have  done  that,  we  have,  in  fact,  made 

out  our  infallible  churcli.     Let  this,  however,  pass  for  the 

;seut.     Though  we  are  obliged  to  make  out  the  divine 

nmission  of  St,  Peter  as  one  of  the  twelve,  we  are  not 

lliged  to  make  out  his  inspiration,  or  the  authenticity  or  gen- 

Deuessof  the  Epistles  attributed  to  liun.  The  Epistle  the 
professor  cites  is  no  autliority  till  its  authenticity  and  gen- 
uineness are  proved,  and  it  happens  to  be  precisely  one  of 
those  books  of  the  New  Testament  whose  authenticity  and 
'enaioeness  Protestant  theologians,  at  least  many  of  them, 

^1  in  question.  But  granting  its  geuuineness,  it  avails 
ihing  till  the  professor  proves  that  tiie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
bich  it  refers  are  those  we  now  have,  and  that  we  have 
as  St.  Paul  wrote  them ;  for  the  professor  is  not  mere- 
prove  that  tliere  were  inspired  writings,  bot  he  is  to 
!  what  writings  now  possessed  by  Ub  are  or  are  not  to  be 
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received  as  inspired  Scripture.  But  even  suppose  thisdone^ 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  Epistles  are  inspired.  St.  Peter 
does  not,  as  the  prof  essor  asserts, "  rank  them  with  the  Script- 
ures of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  confessed  to  be  inspir- 
ed," but  simply  with  "  the  other  Scriptures."  What  Script- 
ures these  were,  whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  the  professor 
may  or  may  not  have  some  means  of  knowing,  but  St  Feter,  in 
the  writings  attributed  to  him,  nowhere  informs  him.  That 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  confessed  to  be  in- 
spired, we  know  from  tradition  and  the  church,  but  not  from 
tne  New  Testament.  From  the  New  Testament  alone  we 
can  prove  neither  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
inspired,  nor  of  what  books  the  Old  Testament  consisted. 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  indeed,  that  "  all  Scripture  divinely  inspir- 
ed is  profitable,"  &c.,  but  he  nowhere  tells  us  what  books  or 
portions  of  books  are  divinely  revealed  Scripture.  It  is  not 
true,  then,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  can  "be  eas- 
ily collected  from  their  own  pages."  Then  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  professor  falls  to  the  ground  ;  for  even  if  their 
own  testimony  were  to  be  received,  it  would  still  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  infallible  body  to  prove  their  inspiration, 
since  they  themselves  do  not  assert  it. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Thorn  well  should  strive 
earnestly  to  convict  his  Catholic  opponent  of  reasoning  in  a 
vicious  circle.  He  must,  as  a  Protestant,  do  so.  Protes- 
tantism would  abnegate  herself,  should  she  once  concede  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  church, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  supernatural  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  with  the  Protestant,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  If  he  fails,  it  is  all  over  with  his  cherished 
Protestantism.  Her  friends  must  follow  her  in  long  and  sad 
j)rocession  to  her  final  resting-place,  howl  their  wild  requiem, 
and  leave  tlie  night-shade  to  grow  over  her  grave,  and  return 
to  tlieir  desolate  hearths,  witli  none  to  comfort  them.  What, 
indeed,  is  tlie  essential  principle  of  Protestantism,  in  so  far 
as  she  pretends  to  be  distinguished  from  the  open  and  total 
rejection  of  all  supernatural  religion?  What  is  it,  but  the 
assertion  that  the  Bible  is  the  original  and  only  source  or  au- 
thority from  which  Christianity  is  to  be  taken?  Everybody 
knows  that  tins  is  her  essential,  her  fundamental  principle, 
ill  every  sense  in  which  she  can  even  pretend  to  be  a  relig- 
ion. To  admit  it  to  be  possible  for  us  to  establish  the  infal- 
libility of  the  church  without  the  Scriptures,  or  without  their 
supernatural  authority,  would  be  to  surrender  this  principle, 
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and  with  it  ProtcstAntism  herself,  as  far  ae  she  can  claim  to 
be  distinguishubic  from  infidelity. 

All  Prolestants  know  this,  and  hence  they  always  assort 
t)iat  we  do  and  mnst  reason  in  a  vicious  circle.  It  would  be 
BO  convenient,  it  is  so  necessary,  for  them,  that  wc  should. 
they  liave  for  so  long  a  time  so  uniformly  and  so  confident- 
ly asserted  that  we  do,  tiiat  it  is  hard  for  them  now  to  ad- 
mit, or  even  to  believe,  that  we  do  not  and  need  not.  Liki' 
inveterate  story-tellers,  they  appear  to  liave  come  at  laat,  by 
dint  of  long  and  continued  repetition,  to  believe  their  own 
falsehoods, — tlie  last  infirmity  of  tho  credulous  and  "tlje  un- 
truthful. Indeed,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  great  body 
of  Protestants  really  do  labor  under  the  hallucination,  that 
we  must,  in  order  to  establish  the  church,  firet  eBtablisli,  in 
the  usual  Protestant  way,  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as 
inspired  documents ;  and  as  we  contepd  that  the  infallibility 
^>f  the  church  is  necessary  to  prove  their  inspiration,  that  we 
must  prove  the  inspiration  by  the  church,  and  the  church  by 
tlie  inspiration, — a  manifest  vicious  circle.  But  ae  a  ciich) 
proves  nothing,  they  think  they  may  well  say,  that  in  prov- 
ing the  Christian  religion  we  have  and  can  have  no  advan- 
tage over  them.  Grant,  say  they,  we  must  prove  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Scriptures  before  we  can  conclude  their  inspi- 
ration, from  which  we  take  oup  faith,  you  must  nrove  die 
same  credibility  before  you  can  conclude  the  infallibility  of 
the  ehureli,  fi-oni  which  you  are  to  take  yam's,  and  you  have 
and  can  have,  prior  to  the  church,  no  means  of  proving  that 
credibility  which  we  have  not. 

When  the  credibility  is  once  established,  our  difiicnlties 
are  ended,  for  the  inspiration  is  easily  collected  from  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  Scriptures  llieuiselves;  but  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  church  is  not.  We  have  the  express  author- 
ity of  the  divinely  accredited  witness,  bat  you  have  only  your 
own  interpretations  or  constructions  of  certain  texts,  in 
which  you  may  err ;  and  if  yon  do  not,  you  cannot  assert  that 
yoars  is  the  church  intended,  without  making  a  full  course 
*f  universal  history  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  IIow  mnch 
simpler  is  our  metnod  than  yours !  With  how  many  dilHcul- 
ties  you  encumber  vonraelves  from  which  we  are  free !  Tou 
have  to  make  out  all  that  we  must  made  out,  and  in  addition 
the  fact  of  an  infallible  church,  and  the  fuither  fact  that 
s  is  it. 
)u  may  tell  us  that  we  may  mistake  the  sense  of  Script- 

I,  that  onr  method  is  encumbered  with  difficulties,  that 
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it  does  not  give  us  absolute  certainty,  and  that  something 
easier  and  surer  is  desirable.  Be  it  so,  what  then  ?  You  have 
nothing  to  say,  for  you  have  nothing  better  to  offer  us.  Sup- 
pose the  church  ;  what  do  yon  gain  ?  You  must  take  it  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  themselves  from  the  same 
authority  that  we  do.  that  is,  private  judgment.  You  must 
take  it  also  from  the  Scriptures  by  your  private  interpreta- 
tion of  them ;  and  you  must  take  the  fact  that  yours  is  the 
church  from  your  private  interpretations  of  history.  Every 
step  in.  your  process  of  proof  must  be  taken  by  private  judg- 
ment, and  we  should  like  to  know  how  private  judgment  is 
more  certain  in  your  case  than  in  ours, — why  it  is  to  be  con- 
demned in  us,  and  commended  in  you.  Be  it  that  it  does 
not  yield  absolute  certainty;  what  then  ?  Absolute  certain- 
ty,— who  can  have  it?  What  presumption  for  such  frail  and 
erring  mortals  as  we  are  to  pretend  to  it !  We  do  not  need 
it.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  Providence^ 
nor  compatible  with  our  moral  interest,  that  we  should  have 
it.  "  The  true  evidence  of  the  Gospel  is  a  growing  evidence, 
sufficient  always  to  create  obligation  and  assurance,  but  ef- 
fectual only  as  the  heart  expands  in  fellowship  with  God, 

and  becomes  assimilated  to  the  spirits  of  the  just 

Our  real  condition  requires  the  possibility  of  error,  and  God 
has  made  no  arrangements  for  absolutely  terminating  con- 
troversies and  settling  questions  of  faith,  without  regard  to 
the  moral  sympathies  of  men." — (pp.  74,  75.)  With  such  cer- 
tainty as  we  have  we  study  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  not  the 
characteristic  of  wisdom  to  aim  at  impossibilities,  or  of  hon- 
esty to  profess  to  have  what  it  has  not. 

Thus  they  reason,  and  must  reason,  wise  and  honest  souls ! 
who  ajipert  that  the  Bible  is  the  original  and  only  source  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  who  define  faith,  with  Professor 
Stuart  of  Andover,  to  be  a  species  of  probability,  more  cer- 
tain, perhaps,  than  mere  opinion,  but  less  certain  than 
knowled<2:e,  or  rinff  the  death-knell  of  their  own  svstem.  If 
it  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  or  the  providence  of 
God  to  bring  an  unbeliever  to  Catholicity  without  first  con- 
verting him  to  Protestantism,  they  must  forever  shut  their 
mouths,  or  open  them  onlv  to  give  vent  to  their  mortifi- 
cation and  despair.  But,  Lappily  for  us,  the  reasonings 
which  demand  the  principle  of  universal  scepticism  for 
their  postulate  are  not  apt  to  convince,  and  the  assertions  of 
men  who  deny  all  infallible  authority,  and  confess  to  their 
own  fallibility  and  want  of  certainty,  are  not  absolutely 
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eoDplusive.  It  is  posBible,  after  all,  tliat  these  learned 
Protestjintfi  are  mistaken,  nay,  laboring  under  "strong  de- 
Insiona,"  and  tliat  we  poor  beniglitcd  Pupista  have  tlie  truth. 
At  worst,  the  authority  on  which  we  rely  can  be  no  more 
than  fallible,  while  that  on  which  tliey  rely  muBt  be  fallible 
at  best.  At  worst,  then,  we  are  as  wuU  oil  as  they  can  be 
at  best. 

Bnt  are  these  Protestants,  who  would  have  us  regard  thein 
as  full-grown  men,  strong  men,  the  lights  and  support  of 
theage,  aware,  that,  in  all  this  argumentation  on  which  they 
pride  tlieiaselvcB,  and  which  they  hold  to  be  our  complete 
refntation,  they  are  merely  reasoning  against  ns  from  their 
own  principles,  and  not  from  any  principles  coninion  to 
them  and  ns?  Their  reasoning,  undeniably,  rests  on  the 
asenniption  of  the  Bible  as  the  original  and  only  ponrce, 
under  God,  of  Clirietian  doctrine, — a  fundamental  principle 
of  Proteetantiam,  and  which  we  no  more  admit  than  we  do 
the  other  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism,  namely, 
private  judgment.  They  are  very  much  mistaken,  if  they 
suppose  that  we  merely  object  to  their  nile  of  private  judg- 
ment, if  they  suppose  that  they  and  we  occupy  connnon 
ground  till  we  reach  the  limits  to  which  the  Bible  extends, 
and  that  our  only  controvei'sy  with  them,  as  far  aa  the 
Bible  goes,  is  one  of  simple  exegesis,  and  after  that  merely  a 
controversy  in  relation  to  certam  points  of  belief  not  to  bo 
found  in  the  Bible.  Our  main  controversy  with  them  is 
prior  to  the  Bible,  and  relates  to  the  origin  or  fountain  and 
authority  from  which  the  faith  is  to  be  drawn. 

Protestantism,  taking  it  according  to  tlie  professions  of 
its  most  distinguished  doctors,  is  resolvable  into  two  prin- 
ciples, if  principles  they  can  be  called,  namely, — 1.  The 
Bible  is  tiie  original  and  only  source  of  Christian  faith; 
and,  3.  The  Bible  is  to  be  taken  on  and  interpreted  by  pri- 
vate judgment.  These  are  its  two  rules.  It  is  nothing  to 
ns  whether  these  two  rules  are  or  are  not  compitilile  one 
with  the  other,  and  we  do  not  inquire  now  whether  the 
latter  does  or  does  not  necessarily  and  in  fact  absorb  the 
former,  and  rednce  Protestantism  to  sheer  transcendental- 
in  principle,  for  that  is  a  matter  which  we  have  already 
iciontly  discu^ed  elsewhere ;  but  wo  say,  what  overy- 

ly  knows,  that  Protestantism  professes  these  two  rules  as 
fanaameutal,  and  that  thev  are  Gsscntial  to  its  very  existence, 
and  one  of  them  as  mucli  as  the  other.  Now  we,  as  Cath- 
Xilics,  reject  and  anathematize  both  of  these  rules,  as  Protea- 
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tants  ought  to  know.  Consequently,  for  them  to  urge  an 
argument  against  us  whieh  assumes  either  as  its  principle  is 
a  sheer  begging  of  the  question,  or  an  assumption  of  jProt- 
estantism  as  tlie  principle  from  which  to  conclude  against 
Catholicity.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  method  of  argument 
adopted  in  the  brief  summary  of  their  reasoning  which  we 
have  given. 

This  is  not  lightly  said.  Mr.  Thomwell's  whole  reply 
to  Dr.  Lynch  is  a  stnking  illustration  and  proof  of  it.  ut. 
Lynch  states  certain  objectionR  to  private  judgment ;  Mr. 
Thornwell  replies.  You  cannot  urge  these  objections,  be- 
cause, whatever  their  weight,  they  bear  as  hard  a^^iust  the 
church  as  against  us.  Wliat  is  the  proof  of  this?  You 
must  take  the  church  from  the  Scriptures,  or  not  take  it  at 
all ;  and  if  you  take  it  from  them,  you  must  do  so  by 
private  judgment,  for  you  cannot  use  your  church  before 
you  get  it ;  and  as  you  can  get  your  church  only  subse- 
quenny  to  the  Scriptures,  you  must  take  the  Scripturcs 
tnemselves  on  private  judgment,  or  use  a  circulating  syllo- 
gism, which  proves  nothing.  But  the  proof  that  we  must 
take  the  church  from  the  Scriptures?  Why  you  must  take 
it  from  the  Scriptures — because  you  have  nothing  else  to 
take  it  from.  But  the  proof  that  we  have  nothing  else  to 
take  it  from  ?  Tlie  professor  has  no  possible  answer,  but 
the  assumption  of  the  Bible  as  the  original  and  only  source 
of  Christian  faith.  Consequently,  at  bottom,  wliether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  he  simply  assumes  one  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism as  the  principle  of  his  answers  to  objections  urgtMl 
against  the  other.  That  is,  if  we  consider  Protestantism  in 
its  unity,  he  attempts  to  prove  the  same  by  the  same ;  if  in 
its  divei-sity,  he  reasons  in  a  vicious  circle, — proving  private 
judgment  by  his  Bible  rule,  and  his  Bible  rule  by  private 
judgment!  And  yet  Mr.  ThornweU  has  the  simplicity  to 
accuse  Dr.  Lynch  of  using  a  circulating  syllogism. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  very  convenient  for  Protestants,  when 
hard  pressed  as  to  one  of  tlieir  principles,  to  resort  to  the 
other ;  but  as  both  rules  are  denied,  and  are  both  directly 
or  indirectly  called  in  question  in  every  controversy  they 
have  or  can  have  with  us,  tliey  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  armiments  thev  thus  adduce  are  as  illegriti- 
mate  and  worthless  as  if  drawTi  from  the  very  principle 
they  are  brought  to  defend.  We  really  wish  that  our 
Protestant  friends  would  study  a  little  logic,  at  least  make 
themselves   acquainted    with    the   more   ordinary  rules  of 
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reasoning  and  principtfee  of  evidence.  It  would  save  hb 
some  trouble,  and  tiieinselvee  from  the  ridicule  to  which  they 
ixpose  tliemseivee,  wheiievnr  they  undertake  to  reason.  It 
-  idle  to  attempt  to  convince  a  man  by  argiimeiita  drawn 

>m  the  principle  or  fiystom  he  ia  opposing,  or  to  pretend 

liave  refuted  him  by  reasons  wliieh  derive  all  their  force 
Vora  principles  which  he  neither  admits  nor  ia  obliged  to 
admit.  In  reaeouing,  each  party  niMst  reason  from  prin- 
ciples admitted  by  the  other,  or  from  principles  proved  by 
arguments  drawn  from  principles  whicli  the  other  does  not 

cannot  deny.  Our  Protestant  friends  onght  to  know 
for  Mr,  Thorawoll  very  considerately  informs  ns  (p. 

I)  tliat  tliey  are  not  "prattling  babes  and  silly  women," 

it "  bearded  men." 

Protestants  seem  to  have  inquired  how  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  tliem  that  we  should  reason,  and  to  have  con- 
cluded, because,  if  we  should  reason  in  a  given  manner,  it 
would  be  jnst  the  thing  for  them,  that  we  of  course  do  and 
mu?t  reason  in  that  manner.  If  we  admitted  their  doctrine 
us  to  the  Bible,  we  undoubtedly  shonld  be  obliged  to  reason 
the  manner  they  allege.     If  the  road  from  unbelief  to 

jtholicitv  lay  through  Protestant  territory,  if  we  could 

invert  the  unbeliever  to  the  church  only  by  first  con- 
jVertiug  him  to  Pratestantism,  as  Mr.  Thornwell  virtnally 
contends,  we  should,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  make  ont  tlic 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  if  at  all,  in  the  way  in 
which  Protestants  attempt  to  do  it.  and  then  many  of  the 
objections  we  now  urge  and  insist  upon  against  private 
inagment  we  should  be  obliged  to  meet  as  well  as  they; 
but,  surely,  some  other  proof  that  such  is  the  fact  sliould  Ix- 
brought  forward  than  tiiis,  that,  if  it  be  not  so,  then  Prot- 
estniiiism  must  be  false ;  for  the  conclusion  is  not  one 
which  we  are  not  able  to  concede.  In  reasoning  with  Prot- 
estants, we  are  generally  civil  enough  to  take  them  at  their 
word;  and  as  we  find  them  professing  to  hold  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  we  draw  our  arguments  againsr 
them  from  the  Scriptures,  because  it  is  always  lawful  to  reii- 
6on  against  a  man  from  his  own  principles ;  but  in  reasoning 
against  unbelievers,  we  make  no  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  un- 
less it  be  sometimes  as  simple  hit^toricat  documents,  proved  to 
be  such  by  general  historicjil  criticism,  in  which  character 
we  can  legitimately  appeal  to  tliein.  The  asflertion,  thai 
are  obliged,  l>v  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  take  the 
diurch  from  tiie  Scriptnres,  is  altogether  grntnilone,  and  even 
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preposterous.  It  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  original  and  sole  authority  for  Christian 
faith.  This  is  what  Wr.  Thornwell  holds,  what  as  a  Prot- 
estant he  must  hold.  The  Bible,  then,  occupies  the  same 
place  in  his  system  that  the  church  does  in  ours ;  for  this  is 
precisely  what  we  say  of  the  church.  The  Bible  is  for  him 
the  original  and  sole  depositary  of  the  faith, — its  keeper, 
witness,  teacher,  and  interpreter.  He  must,  then,  establish 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  we  the  divine 
authority  of  the  church  ;  for  only  a  divine  authority  is  suf- 
ficient for  Christian  faith.  To  do  this,  as  we  have  already 
established,  we  must  have  a  supernatural  ly  credible  witness. 
Prior  to  and  independently  of  the  sapematural  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  then,  he  must  obtain  such  witness.  This  he 
can  do,  or  he  cannot.  If  he  cannot,  he  cannot  establish  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  If  he  can,  then  we  also 
can ;  for  prior  to  the  Scriptures,  we  stand,  at  least,  on  as  good 

f  round  as  he.  But  such  a  witness  is  all  we  need  for  the 
ivine  authority  of  the  church.  Then  either  the  professor 
cannot  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
we  can  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  church  without 
the  Scriptures.  Where  now  are  the  professor's  assumption 
and  his  triumph  about  reasoning  in  a  circle  ? 

Again.  The  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  itself 
an  article  of  faith,  because  a  supernatural  fact,  and  a  re- 
vealed fact,  if  a  fact  at  all.  This  can  be  proved  without 
the  Scriptures,  or  it  cannot.  If  it  cannot,  then  it  cannot  be 
proved  at  all,  for  the  Scriptures  can  authorize  no  article  of 
faith  till  their  own  divine  authority  is  established.  If  it 
can,  it  is  false  to  say  the  Scriptures  are  the  original  and  only 
authority  for  faith,  for  here  is  an  article  of  faith  not  taken 
from  them,  but  from  some  other  source  and  autliority.  Or 
in  another  form :  Either  the  supernatural  witness  supposed 
can  be  obtained,  or  cannot.  If  the  professor  says  the  latter, 
he  abandons  his  Protestantism,  by  confessing  to  his  inability 
to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
which  alone  he  is  to  take  it.  If  he  savs  the  former,  he  also 
abandons  his  Protestantism ;  for  then  he  concedes  the  possi- 
bility of  another  autlioritv  for  faith  tlian  the  Scriptures, 
wliich  Protestantism  does  and  must  deny,  or  deny  itself. 
The  professor  may  take  wliich  alternative  he  pleases;  in 
either  ease,  he  must  surrender  his  Protestantism,  as  far  as 
at  all  distingnisliJible  from  sheer  infidelity. 

Thus  easy  is  it  to  overthrow  the  strongest  positions  of 
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s,  and  we  confess  that  onr  only  practical  difficnlty 

r  Protestantisrii  lies  precisely  m  its  wenkniiss,  nft\. 


earj 


itestants,  s. 

refating  Protestantisrii  lies  precisely  ii 

glaring  absurdity.  Ourariiuuients  against  it  fall  to  con- 
jcc,  because  too  easily  obtii  ;it'd,  and  Ijecimse  they  are  too 
ivionsly  conclnsive.    People  duubt  their  fienses,  and  refuse 

tniHt  their  reason.  They  think  it  impossible  that  I'rot- 
eatiintisn],  whicli  makes  such  lofty  pretensions,  should  be 
m  untenable,  so  utterly  indefensible,  as  it  must  be,  if  our 
n i-gnm en ts  against  it  are  sound,  We  succeed  too  well  to  be 
snccessful,  and  fail  because  we  make  out  too  strong  a  case. 
Indeed.  Protestantism  owes  its  existence  and  influence,  after 
its  wickedness,  to  ice  absurdity.  If  it  had  l>eeii  less  glaringly 
absurd,  it  would  loi^  since  have  been  numbered  with  tiie 
things  that  were.  J^uit  Ilium.  But  many  people  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  what  it  appears;  they  think  it 
must  contain  something  which  is  concealed  from  them, 
hidden  wisdom,  some  profound  truth,  or  else  the  e/t- 
led  men  among  Protestants  would  not  and  could  not 

ive  manifested  so  raaeh  zeal  in  its  behalf, — forgetting  that 

icrates  ordered  just  before  his  death  a  cock  to  be  sacri- 
ioed  to  ^seulanius,  that  Plato  advocated  promiscuous  cou- 
uubtnage,  and  tuat  Satan,  notwitliatanding  hie  great  intel- 
lectual power,  ia  the  greatest  fool  in  the  universe, — a  fool 
whom  a  simple  child  saying  oredo  outwits  and  turns  into 
ridicule.  But  tfioy  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  one  whit 
more  solid  than  it  appears,  and  that  the  deeper  they  probe 
it,  tlie  more  unsound  and  rotten  they  will  IJod  it. 

Protestants  would  do  well  to  study  the  Categories,  or 
Predicaments,  and  learn  not  to  contemn  proper  and  neces- 
sary distinctions.  They  should  know  that  they  cannot  con- 
dude  the  supernatural  from  the  natural:  and  that  the  his- 
"^  "ical  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  does  not,  of  itself,  ee- 

ilish  their  divine  authority  in  relation  to  the  supernatural 

ler.     Historical  credibility  suffices  for  the  minicles ;  and 

iniclea  accredit  the  teachers,  but  not  immediately  the 
teaching,  whether  oral  or  written.  The  teaching  is  taken 
on  the  authority  of  the  accredited  teacher.  Consequently, 
between  the  miracles  and  the  divine  antiiority  of  the  Script- 
ures the  anthority  or  testimony  of  the  teacher  must  inter- 
vene, and  whether  it  does  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Soript- 
urrs  or  not  ia  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  reason. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  falsity  of  Mr.  Thomwell's 
general  thesis,  that  "it  is  just  its  easy  to  prove  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallibility  of  any  church  " 
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The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  divine  authority 
or  infallibility  of  the  chnrcn  are  both  supernatural  facts,  and 
therefore  provable  only  by  evidence  valid  in  relation  to  the 
supernatural.  In  order  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  professor  must  prove  their  divine  authority ; 
for  ne  is  to  take  their  inspiration  from  their  own  testimony, 
which  is  not  adequate,  unless  supernaturally  credible.  But 
to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  he  must 
prove  the  divine  commission  of  the  apostles.  The  super- 
natural is  provable  in  two  ways, — by  miracles,  and  by  divinely 
accreditee!  or  commissioned  teachers.  The  miracles  accredit 
or  prove  the  divine  commission  of  the  teachers,  but,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  not  the  divine  authority  of  the  writings. 
This  must  be  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, and  the  apostles  are  the  onlv  teachers  supposable  in 
the  case;  because  all,  whether  church  or  Scriptures  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  comes  to  us  from  God  through  them.  Con- 
sequently, the  professor  must  establish,  in  some  way,  their 
divine  commission,  or  not  establish  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  the  supernatural  credibility  of 
their  testimony  to  their  own  inspiration. 

This  we  also  must  do,  or  not  be  able  to  assert  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church.  The  divine  commission  is  a  point 
common  to  us  botli ;  both  must  make  it  out, — he  Anthout 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  we  without  the  authority  of 
the  cliureh.  If  he  can  make  it  out,  we  can,  and  if  we  can 
make  it  out,  he  can ;  for  we  both,  in  relation  to  it,  stand  on 
the  same  ground,  have  the  same  difficulties,  and  the  same, 
and'  only  the  same,  means  with  which  to  overcome  them. 

The  divine  commission  of  the  apostles  is  made  out,  if  at 
all  by  the  miracles  liistorically  proved  to  have  actually 
occurred.  These,  thus  ])roved,  accredit  the  teachers,  that  i^, 
the  apostles,  as  teachers  come  from  God,  therefore  com- 
missioned by  him ;  and  if  commissioned  by  him,  what  they 
teach  as  from  him,  must  be  infallibly  true,  because  he  can- 
not authorize  the  teaching  of  what  is  not  infallibly  true. 
Thus  history  proves  the  miracles,  the  miracles  prove  the 
divine  commission,  and  the  divine  commission  proves  the 
infallibility.  Thus  far,  we  and  the  prof essor  travel  together. 
Hut — and  this  is  the  point  he  overlooks — when  we  have 
irone  thus  far,  and  obtained  the  divinelv  commissioned 
apostles,  we  have  got  the  infallible  church  ;  for  they  are  it, 
in  all  its  plenitude  and  in  all  its  integrity.  Has  the  pro- 
fessor got  his  inspired  Scriptures'^   No.    He  has  not  yet  got 
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that  tliere  are  any  Scriptures  at  all,  inueU 

which  they  aro;  and  he  can  know  only  as  these  divinely 

commissioned  apostles  inform  fiira,  that  ia,  as  tanglit  hy  the 

falUble  chnrcii, — precisely  what  we  have  alwaya  told  him, 
and  what  he  ought  to  have  known  in  the  uuteet, 
~  Does  the  proiossot  answer,  that  we  have  not  yet  proved 

le  present  existence  of  the  infallible  church,  and  that  ours 

it(     Be  it  so.     We  must,  of  course,  estuhlisli  the  fact  of 

mimion  between  ns  and  the  church  of  the  apostles,  or 

not  be  able  to  assert  the  infallibility  of  our  church.     Bnt 

the  profe^or  has  also  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  commnnioii 

with  the  same  church,   before   he   can   assert  the  divine 

authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  he  is  to  assert  it  on  her 

authority,  and  this  lie  cannot  do  until  he  proves  that  lie  has  her 

anthority.    The  simple  question,  then,  between  us  is,  whether 

as  easy  for  him  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  commuuion 

hie  case,  as  it  is  for  ue  to  establish  it  in  oars.     He  must 

ive,  not  only  that  it  \a possible  in  his  case,  but  that  it  is  as 

[ffV  iQ  Iii^  as  in  ours,  or  abandon  his  tliesis. 

As  yet.  the  professor  has  only  the  point  in  common  with 
us  of  the  divine  commission,  or  infallible  church  of  the 
apostk'B.  The  authority  of  this  church  lie  must  bring  liome 
■  I  the  sacred  books  with  absolute  certainty,  and  with  so 

tuch  exactness  as  to  include  no  uninspired  and  to  exclude 
inspired  Scripture.     He  must  bring  it  home,  not  merely 

some  hooks,  but  to  all  whose  inspiration  is  to  be  asserted  ; 

id  tliis  not  in  general  only,  but  also  in  particular, — to  each 
particular  book,  chapter,  verse,  and  sentence.  This,  in  the 
nature  of  the  ease,  he  can  do  only  by  proving  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  apostolic  writings,  and  the  identity,  purity,  and 
integrity  of  all  those  books  which,  though  not  written  by 
jtbe  apostles  theuiselves,  are  to  be  received  as  inspired  on 
'&eir  authority.  This  he  must  do  before  he  can  establish 
the  divine  autliority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  be  able  to  con- 
clude their  inspiratiou  from  their  own  testimony,  in  case  he 
has  it. 

This  is  what  the  professor  has  to  do,  in  order  to  make  out 

afact  of  apostolic  communion  in  his  case;  but  all  we  have 
|do,  in  order  to  establish  it  in  ours,  is  to  prove  historically 

I  continuance  in  space  and  time  of  the  church  of  the 

)6tIeB,  and  its  external  identity,  or  its  identitv  as  a  visible 
Irporation  or  kingdom,  with  our  church.  Now  which  is 
■  B  easiest?     Is  it  as  easy  to  prove  the  authenticity,  punty, 
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and  integrity  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  ancient  books,  written 
in  different  languages,  and  transcribed  perhaps  a  thousand 
times,  subject  to  a  thousand  accidents,  as  to  establish  the 
external  identity  of  a  visible  corporation  or  kingdom,  extend- 
ing over  all  nations,  the  common  centre  around  which,  in 
one  form  or  another,  revolve  all  the  significant  events  of 
the  world  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  no  more  to  be 
mistaken  than  the  sun  in  the  cloudless  heavens  at  noonday  ? 
We  are  to  prove,  we  grant,  the  external  identity  of  our 
church  with  the  churph  m  the  days  of  the  apostles, — a  thing, 
in  its  very  nature,  as  easy  to  be  done  as  to  establish  the  con- 
tinuance and  identity  of  any  civil  corporation,  state,  or  em- 
pire, ancient  or  modern.  But  the  professor  has  to  do  as 
much  as  this,  and  more  too,  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
each  separate  book,  chapter,  and  sentence  in  the  Bible, — ^a 
tiling  morally  impossible  to  be  done,  as  all  the  attempts  of 
Protestants  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Script- 
ures sufficiently  prove. 

But  even  if  this  were  done,  the  professor  would  not  have 
established  the  inspiration  of  a  single  sentence  of  Scripture, 
as  Scripture.  The  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  does 
not  prove  their  inspiration,  unless  they  themselves  declare 
it ;  for  the  professor  must  gather  their  inspiration  from  their 
own  pages.  He  can  assert  no  book  to  be  inspired,  unless, 
if  it  be  a  genuine  apostolic  writing,  it  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally asserts  its  own  inspiration,  and  if  it  be  not  an  apostolic 
writing,  unless  it  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  declared  to  be 
inspired  by  some  book  whose  divine  authority  is  established. 
And  even  this  would  not  be  enough  for  his  purpose ;  for 
he  must  not  only  make  out  tlie  inspiration  of  certain  books, 
but  he  must  establish  by  divine  authority  what  books  are, 
and  what  are  not,  to  he  received  as  inspired  Scripture.  He 
must  bring  divine  authority  to  say.  These,  and  these  only, 
are  to  be  so  received.  This  last  is  impossible,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Scripture  nowhere  draws  or  professes  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  the  inspired  books.  This  of  itself  is  conclusive 
against  the  professor.  The  former,  also,  is  impossible,  for 
none  of  the  apostolic  writings,  unless  it  be  the  Apocalypse, 
whose  authenticity  many  Protestants  deny,  assert  their  own 
inspiration,  and,  with  this  exception,  and  some  portion  of 
the  prophetic  books,  what  is  received  as  Scripture  is  no- 
where in  Scripture  asserted  to  be  inspired.  Hence  there  are 
amongst  us  Protestant  Doctors  of  Divinity,  who,  while  pro- 
fessing to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  his 
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ties,  and  tlie  f;ener.il  historical  fidelity  and  authority  of 
Bible,  deny  eutirely  its  inspiration. 
'he  professor,  tliernfoi'c,  mnst  be  decidedly  mistaken  in 
saying  that,  "it  is  {uet  as  e»sy  to  prove  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptnres  as  the  infallibility  of  any  church."    Hiq  mean- 
ing is,  that,  in  the  imturo  of  the  case,  it  must  be  as  easy  to 
prove  tht)  inspiration  as  the  infallibiHty,  which  we  see  ia  by 
nu  means  the  fact,  because,  on  no  hypothesis,  can  he  prove 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  without  first  pniving  the 
infallible  church,  and   the   historical   identification  of  the 
irhiirch  in  space  and  time  is  a  thing  infinitely  easier  to  make 
out  than  the  authenticity,  identity,  purity,  and  integrity  of 
ancient  writings.     The  "latter  can  be  done,  if  at  all  without 
a  continued  infallible  authority,  only  with  extreme  dilBeuIty, 
and  by  a  few  gifted  individnals,  who  have  ample  oppor- 
tnnities  and  learned  leisure  for  the  purpose.     The  other  ia 
a  tiling  easily  done.     It  is,  making  allowance  for  tlie  greater 
"  Ipse  of  time  between  tlie  two  extremes,  as  easy  to  prove 
tat  Pius  IX.  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  govern- 
lent  of  the  chnrch,  as  that  James  K.  Polk  is  the  suc- 
issor  of  George  Washington  in  the  presidency  of  the  United 
tales ;  and  the  fact  of  the  succession  in  the  former  case 
as  mncli  proves  that  the  church  of  whicli  Pins  IX.  is  Pope 
is  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  that  is,  of  the  apostles,  as  tue 
succession  in  tlie  latter  case  proves  that  the  United  States  of 
which  Mr.  Polk  is  President  is  the  same  political  body  over 
■which  George  Washington  presided.    Eveu  the  allowance  to 
made  for  lapse  of  time  dwindles  into  insignificance,  the 
iment  we  eonsidur  the  more  important  part  in  the  affaire 
the  world  perfonned  by  the  chnrch  than  by  the  United 
ites,  or  by  any  temporal  state  or  kingdom  of  ancient  or 
lodem  times. 

To  identify  and  to  establish  the  pnrity  and  integrity  of 
ancient  book,  which  has  been  subject  to  all  the  accidents 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
ik;  but  the  identity  in  space  and  time  of  an  outward 
iibly  body,  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill,"  the  common  centre  of 
itions,  and  spreading  itself  over  all  lands  and  conducting 
e  most  sublime  and  the  most  intimate  affairs  of  mankind, 
'erywhere  with  us,  at  birth,  baptism,  confirmation,  mar- 
ige,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  prosperity 
i  adversity,  in  life  and  death, — takiug  ns  from  ourmothera 
mb,  and  accompanying  us  as  our  guardian  angel  through 
Fe,  and  never  leaving  us  for  one  moment  till  we  arrive  at 
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lioiiie,  and  behold  onr  Father's  face  in  the  eternal  habitations 
of  the  just,^ — is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  establish 
through  any  snpposable  series  oi  ages.  You  may  speak  of 
its  liability  to  corruption  ;  but  far  less  liable  must  it  be,  even 
humanly  speaking,  to  corruption  than  the  Scriptures,  and 
indeed,  after  all,  it  is  only  from  its  incorruptness  and  its 
guardian  care,  that  even  you,  who  blaspheme  the  spouse  of 
&od,  conclude  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  Scriptures. 
Far  easier  would  it  be  to  interpolate  or  mutilate  the  Script- 
ures, without  detection,  than  for  the  church  to  corrupt  or 
alter  her  teachings,  always  diflfused  far  more  generally,  and 
far  better  known  than  their  pages.  If  publicity,  extent,  and 
integrity  of  the  Christian  people  are  to  be  pleaded  for  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  as  they  must  be, 
then  a  fortiori  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  church's 
teaching. 

But  passing  over  all  this,  supposing,  but  not  conceding, 
that  thu  professor  could  make  out  the  mspiration  of  Script- 
ure, it  would  amount  to  just  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  real 
matter  to  be  determined  is,  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  received 
as  the  word  of  God,  and  till  this  is  determined,  or  an  un- 
erring rule  for  determining  it  is  obtained,  nothing  is  done 
of  any  practical  moment.  To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are 
inspired,  and  therefore  contain  the  word  of  God,  is  only  to 
prove  where  the  word,  or  some  portion  of  the  word,  of  God 
is,  not  lohai  it  is.  Between  where  and  what  there  is  a  dis- 
t;mee,  and,  unless  some  means  are  provided  for  bridging  it 
over,  an  impassable  gulf.  We  are  not  told  whdt  the  \vord 
of  (lod  is,  till  we  are  told  it  in  the  exact  sense  intended  by 
the  Hv)ly  Gliost,  and  this  is  not  told  us  by  being  told  that 
the  word  of  God  or  some  portion  of  it,  is  contained  in  a  cer- 
tain book.     How  will  the  professor  tell  us  this? 

The  controversy  turns  on  the  means  of  evidencing  the 
word  of  God  to  the  Indian  or  negro.  Suppose  the  pro- 
fessor goes  to  tlie  Indian  or  negro,  with  his  copy  of  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures;  suppose,  j9^r  imposslhile^  that  he  succeeds 
in  proving  to  him  that  the  several  books  were  dictated  by 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  exact  state  in  which  he  presents 
them.  What  is  this  to  In'm  ?  He  cannot  read,  and  the 
book  is  to  him  a  sealed  book,  as  good  as  no  book  at  all. 
What  sliall  be  done?  Shall  the  Indian  or  negro  wait  till 
he  has  learned  to  read,  and  to  read  well  enough  to  read, 
understand ingly,  the  Bible, — which  is  out  of  his  power, — 
and  also  till  he  has  read  it  through  several  times,  and  some 
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five  or  six  huge  folios  besides,  to  explain  its  unusual  locu- 
tions, and  its  references  to  strange  manners  and  customs, 
and  to  natural  and  civil  history,  before  hearing  or  knowing 
what  is  the  message  sent  him  by  his  lieavenly  Father! 
What,  in  the  mean  time,  is  he  to  do  ?  Is  he  to  remain  a 
heathen,  an  infidel,  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  our 
Lord  ?  If  he  needs  the  Gospel  as  the  medium  of  salvation, 
how  can  he  wait,  as  he  must,  on  the  lowest  calculation, 
more  than  half  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  without  peril  to 
his  soul?  If  he  does  not  need  it,  what  do  you  make  the 
(jlospel  but  a  solemn  farce  ?  Suppose  he  does  wait,  suppose 
he  does  get  the  requisite  amount  of  learning ;  what  surety 
have  you,  even  then,  that  he  will  not  deduce  error  instead 
of  truth  from  the  book,  and  instead  of  the  word  of  God 
embrace  the  words  of  men  or  of  devils  ? 

The  pretence  of  Protestants,  that  they  derive  their  be- 
lief, such  as  it  is,  from  the  Bible,  is  nothing  but  a  pretence. 
If  not,  how  happens  it  that,  as  a  general  rule,  children 
grow  up  in  the  persuasion  of  their  parents, — that  the  chil- 
dren of  Episcopalians  find  the  Bible  teaching  Episcopalian- 
ism,  Presbyterian  children  find  it  teaching  Presbyterianism, 
Baptist  children  Baptist  doctrine,  Methodist  children  Meth- 
odism, Unitarian  children 'Unitarianism^  Universalist  chil- 
dren Universalism  ?  Why  is  this  ?  The  professor  knows 
why  it  is,  as  well  as  we  do.  He  knows  it  is  so,  because  their 
notions  of  religion  are  not  derived  from  the  Bible,  but  from 
the  instructions  of  their  parents,  their  nurses,  their  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  their  pastors,  and  the  society  in  the  bosom 
of  which  they  are  born  and  brought  up,  and  that,  too,  long 
before  they  read  or  are  able  to  read  the  Bible  so  as  to  learn 
any  thing  from  its  sacred  pages  for  themselves.  He  knows, 
too,  that,  when  they  come  to  read  the  Bible, — ^which  may 
happen  with  some  of  them, — they  read  it,  not  to  learn  what 
they  are  to  believe,  not  to  find  what  it  teaches,  but  to  find 
in  it  what  they  have  already  been  taught,  have  imbibed,  or 
imagined.  All  Protestants  know  this,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  honest  indignation  at  their 
hypocrisy  and  cant  about  the  Bible,  and  taking  theii*  belief 
from  the  Bible, — the  Bible,  the  precious  word  of  God.  The 
most  they  do,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  go  to  the  Bible  to  find 
in  it  what  they  have  already  found  elsewhere,  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  they  find  any  thing  in  it  except  what  they 
project  into  its  sacred  pages  from  their  own  minds. 

To  hear  Protestants  talk,  one  would  think  they  were  the 
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greatest  Bible-readers  in  the  world,  and  that  they  believed 
every  thing  in  the  Bible,  and  nothing  except  what  they 
learn  from  it.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Who  among  them 
trusts  to  the  Bible  alone  ?     Where  is  the  Protestant  parent, 

f)retending  to  any  decent  respect  for  religion,  who  leaves 
lis  children  to  grow  up  without  any  religious  instruction 
till  they  are  able  to  read  and  understand  the  Bible  for 
themselves?  Has  not  every  sect  its  catechism?  A  cater 
chism  ?  Wliat  means  this  f  With  "  the  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible  "  on  their  lips,  have  they 
the  audacity  and  tlie  inconsistency  to  draw  up  a  catechism 
and  teach  it  to  their  children  ?  Why  do  they  not  follow 
out  their  principle,  and  leave  their  children  to  "the  Bible, 
the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible  ? "  Do  you 
shrink,  Protestant  parents,  as  well  you  may,  from  the  fear- 
ful responsibility  of  suffering  your  children  to  grow  up 
without  any  religious  instruction?  Why  not  shrink  also 
from  the  still  more  fearful  responsibility  of  teaching  them 
your  words  for  the  word  of  (rod  ?  You  tell  us  the  Bible 
is  your  sole  rule  of  faith,  that  there  are  no  divinely  ap- 
pointed teachers  of  the  word  of  God,  and  you  sneer  at  the 
very  idea  that  Almighty  God  has  provided  for  its  infallible 
teaching;  and  yet  you,  without  authoiity,  fallible  by  your 
own  confession,  draw  up  a  catechism,  take  upon  yourselves 
the  office  of  religious  teachers,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  teach 
your  own  crude  notions,  your  own  fallible,  and,  it  may  be, 
blasphemous  opinions,  training  up  your  children,  it  may  be, 
in  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  keeping  them  aliens  from  the 
communion  oi  saints,  and  under  the  eternal  wrath  of  God  ! 


How  is  it  that  you  reflect  not  on  what  you  are  doing,  and 

your  own,  you  do 
tremble  at  your  madness  and  folly  ?    Who  gave  you  author 


for  your  children's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  you  do  not 


ity  to  teach  these  dear  children?  Who  is  responsible  to 
their  young  minds  and  candid  souls  for  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines you  instil  into  them?  O  Protestant  father,  art  thou 
mad  ?  Thou  lovest  thy  child,  art  ready  to  compass  sea  and 
land  for  him,  and  yet,  for  aught  thou  knowest,  thou  art 
doing  all  in  thy  power  to  train  him  to  be  the  eternal  enemy 
of  God,  and  to  suffer  for  ever  the  flames  of  divine  ven- 
geance 1 

But  the  catechism. — ^Who  gave  to  you  authority  to  draw 
up  a  catechism  ?  Would  you  teach  your  children  damnable 
heresies  ?  Would  you  poison  their  minds  with  error  and 
their  hearts  with  lies  ?     What  is  it  you  do  when  you  draw 
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up  and  te;ieh  a  catechiam  ?  You  deny  the  authority  of  the 
dunrcli  to  teach,  v^t  here  you  are,  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists.  MethudiBts,  Hanters,  Jumpcra,  Daiikera, 
Sociiiians,  Unitariaiis,  Universalists.  all  of  you,  doing  what 
yoa  make  it  a.  crime  in  her  to  do, — drawing  up  and  leach- 
ing a  catechism,  the  most  solemn  and  responsible  act  of 
teaching  that  can  be  performed;  for  in  it  yon  demand  of 
eonfidin''  childhood  simple  and  unwavering  belief  in  what 
you  teacTi  1  But  tlie  catechisms,  yon  say,  are  for  the  most 
part  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Scripturea.  Be 
It  so.  Who  gave  von  authority  to  teach  the  lloly  Script- 
ures! Wliat  infallible  assurance  have  yon,  that,  in  teach- 
ing the  words  of  Scripture,  you  arc  teaching  the  seuse  of 
ycrlptnre?  Is  it  a  difficult  thing  either  to  lie  or  to  blaa- 
pliemo  in  (be  words  of  Scripture  t 

We  confess  tlmt  we  can  hardly  observe  any  measure  in 
iinr  feelings  or  in  oar  language,  when  we  regard  the  profes- 
eiou  and  tlie  practice  of  Frotestants,  when  we  consider  how 
iliey  lie  onto  the  world  and  unto  themselves,  and  how  many 
ni-eeious  souls,  for  whom  our  God  has  died,  they  shut  out 
from  eaivatlon.  One  must  speak  in  strong  language,  or  the 
very  stones  would  cry  out  against  him.  The  professor, 
wJiom  we  have  supposed  going  witli  his  Bible  in  his  hands, 
and  holding  it  out  to  tlie  rude  savage  or  poor  slave,  ignorant 
of  letters,  saying,  "Head  this,  my  son,  and  it  shall  make 
^ou  wise  unto  sdvation," — would  he  wait,  think  ye,  till  his 
tawny  son  or  black  brother  had  learned  to  read  and  become 
able  to  draw  his  faith  from  the  Bible  for  himflelf,  before 
instructing  him?  Be  assured,  not.  He  would  liasten  to 
iustnict  bnn  without  delav  in  bis  Prfisb^-terian  Catechism, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Five  Points  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  or  some  modification  of  them.  Never 
would  he  tmst  him  to  the  Bible  alone.  So  it  is  with  all 
Protestant  missionaries,  and  so  must  it  be.  No  matter  what 
they  profess,  in  practice  none  of  the  sects  jjlace  or  can  place 
iheir  dependence  on  the  written  word  to  teach  the  faith 
without  the  aid  of  the  living  preacher.  They  all  kuow,  or 
might  know,  that  tliey  use  the  Bible,  not  as  the  source 
from  which  the  simpie  believer  is  to  draw  his  faith,  but  as 
a  shield  to  i>rotect  the  teachers  of  one  sect  from  tJiose  of 
another;  and  that  they  assert  its  authority  only  as  enabling 
each  preacher  to  And  some  plausible  pi-etext  for  preaching 
whatever  comes  into  bis -own  heail.  They  place  their  de- 
pendence, not  on  a  dead  book,  which  wtien  interrogated 
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can  answer  never  a  word,  which  lies  at  the  mercy  of  everj" 
interpreter,  but,  noUiu  volens^  on  the  living  teacher,  and 
do  without  authority,  and  against  their  avowed  principles, 
what  they  condemn  us  for  doing,  and  what  we  uo  at  least 
consistently,  and  in  obedience  to  our  principles. 

There  is  no  use  in  multiplying  words  or  making  wry  faces 
about  the  matter.  Whatever  men  may  pretend,  if  they 
liave  anv  form  of  belief  or  of  unbelief,  tlieir  reliance  is 
on  the  living  teacher  to  preserve  and  promulgate  it.  The 
thing  is  inevitable.  And  since  it  is  so,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, if  we  are  to  know  and  believe  the  word  of  God,  that 
we  have  teachers  duly  authorized,  divinely  appointed  to 
teach  that  word,  so  that  we  may  not  believe  for  the  word 
of  God  the  words  of  fallible  men  or  of  devils.  Therefore, 
even  if  we  could  establish  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  we  cannot  without  the  church,  the  church  would  still  be 
indispensable,  for  without  her  we  should  still  have  no  infal- 
hble  means  of  knowing  what  is  the  word  of  God. 

We  have  here  refuted  the  professor's  thesis  in  all  its 
parts.  We  have  shown  him  that  he  has  no  logical  right  to 
urge  it ;  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  urge  it,  he  cannot  prove  it, 
but  that  we  can  easily  prove  the  contrary ;  and,  finally,  that 
if  he  could  prove  it,  it  would  avail  him  nothing.  We  hope 
this  will  be  satisfactory  to  him  and  his  friends.  He  has 
been,  even  his  friends  must  confess,  singularly  unsuccess- 
ful ;  but  the  fault  has  not  been  altogether  his  own.  He 
has  done  as  well  as  any  Protestant  could  do.  But  it  is  an 
old  and  expressive  proverb,  if  a  homely  one,  that  "  nobody 
can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  Nobody  can 
make  any  thing  out  of  Protestantism,  and  her  defence  must 
needs  bafile  the  iinest  intellects.  She  is  utterly  indefensi- 
ble. Xo  man  can  construct  an  argument  in  her  favor,  or 
against  the  church,  that  is  not  at  bottom  a  mere  fallacy. 
Logic  as  well  as  salvation  is  on  the  side  of  the  church,  not 
with  her  enemies,  and  Protestantism  is  as  repugnant  to 
sound  reason  as  she  is  to  the  best  interests  of  man.  Who- 
ever espouses  her  must  needs  render  himself  an  object  of 
pity  to  all  good  men  and  good  angels.  Mr.  Thornwell  has 
naturally  respectable  abilities,  even  considerable  logical 
powers,  and  soine  vigor  of  intellect.  He  wants  refinement, 
grace,  unction,  but  he  has  a  sort  of  savage  earnestness  which 
we  do  not  wholly  dislike,  and  manifcvSts  a  zeal  and  energy, 
which,  if  directed  according  to  knowledge,  would  be  truly 
commendable.     But  all  these  qualities  can  avail  him  noth- 
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ing,  for  Protestantism  at  best  is  only  a  bundle  of  contradic- 
tions, absnrditieB,  and  puerilities.  How  a  man  of  an  ordinary 
stomach  could  undertake  its  defence  would  be  to  us  unau- 
cotmtabie,  did  wo  not  know  to  what  niortifieationa  and 
humiliations  pride  compels  its  subjecte  to  snbmit.  Pride 
east  the  angels,  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  down  from 
heaven  to  hell,  and  perhaps  we  ou^ht  not  to  be  surprised 
that  it  degrades  mortal  men  to  the  ignoble  task  of  writing 
in  defence  of  Protestantism. 

The  refutation  of  tiie  professor's  thesis  gives  us  the  full 
right  to  conclude  the  infallibility  of  the  church  with  Dr. 
■Xynch  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  therefore  to 
lesert  it,  whatever  objections  men  may  fancy  against  it; 
}ecaase  the  argument  for  it  rests  on  as  nigh  authority  as  it 
s  possible  in  tlie  nature  of  things  to  have  for  any  objection 
jainst  it.  Kevertheless,  we  will  examine  in  our  next  Re- 
» the  professor's  moral  and  historical  objections  to  the 
ihnrch,  and  dispose  of  them  as  well  as  we  can, — we  hope  to 
e  eatiafaction. 


ARTICLE  m. 

Ih  the  articlefi  already  devoted  to  Mr.  Thomwell's  book, 
re  have  vindicated  Dr.  Lynch's  argument  drawn  from  the 
EneceBsity  of  the  case  for  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  and 
JToved,  unanswerably,  if  any  thing  can  be  so  proved,  that 
nthont  the  infallible  church,  the  Protestant  is  utterly  un- 
able to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Since  he 
concedes  that  if  the  infallible  church  exists  at  all,  it  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  Mr,  Thoruwetl  must  then,  either  ackuowl- 
■edge  its  infallibility,  or  give  up  the  Christian  religion  iteelf. 
Having  done  this,  which  has  been  wholly  gratuitous  ou  our 
part,  wo  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  professor's 
direct  arguments  for  the  falUbihty  of  the  church,  or  his 
'direct  attempts  to  prove  that  she  is  not  infallible. 

We  have  shown  in  our  first  essay,  that  the  nature  of  the 
argmnent  the  professor  is  conducting  does  not  permit  him, 
■even  in  c;iee  we  should  fail  to  prove  the  infallibility,  to  con- 
clude tiie  fallibility  of  the  church.  He  denies  that  she  \a 
infallible,  that  is,  asserts  that  she  is  fallible,  and  it  is  only 
bj'  proving  her  fallible  that  he  can  maintain  his  thesis,  tJiat 
'  oe  books  which  he  calls  apocryphal  are  "cormpt  additions 
J  the  word  of  God."  The  question  is  not  now  on  adniit- 
ang,  but  on  rejecting,  the  infallibility  of  the  chua-h,  and 
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the  onusproband%  as  a  matter  of  course,  rests  on  him.  He 
is  the  plaintiff  in  action,  and  must  make  ont  his  case  by  prov- 
ing the  guilt,  not  by  any  failure  on  our  own  part,  if  fail  we 
do,  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the  accused;  for  every  one 
is  to  be  presumed  innocent  till  proved  guilty. 

We  have  also  shown,  that  in  attempting  to  prove  the 
fallibility  of  the  church,  Mr.  Thomwell  must  coniiiie  him- 
self to  such  arguments  as  an  infidel  may  consistently  nrffe. 
We  have  already  dislodged  him  from  every  position  ne 
might  be  disposed  to  occupy  on  Christian  ground.     He  has 
no  magazine  from  which  he  can  draw  proofs  against  the 
church,  but  the  reason  common  to  all  men.     He  can  prove 
the  church  fallible  only  by  proving  that  she  has  actually 
erred ;  and  he  can  prove  that  she  has  actually  erred  only  by 
proving  that  she  has  actually  contradicted  some  principle  of 
reason.     It  will  avail  him  nothing  to  prove  by  reason  that 
she  teaches  things  the  truth  of  which  reason  cannot  affirm ; 
for  reason  does  not  know  all  things,  and  things  may  be 
above  reason,  and  yet  not  against  reason.     Nor  will  it  avail 
him  to  prove  that  she  contradicts  his  private  convictions,  or 
the  teachings  of  his  sect ;  for  neither  he  nor  his  sect  is  infal- 
lible.    Nothing  will  avail  him  but  to  prove  some  instance 
of  her  contradiction  of  a  truth  of  reason,  infallibly  known  to 
be  such  truth.    The  simple  question  for  us  to  determine,  then, 
in  regard  to  what  he  alleges,  is.  Has  he  adduced  an  instance 
of  such  contradiction  ?     If  he  has,  he  has  succeeded ;  if  he 
has  not,  he  has  failed,  and  we,  since  the  presumption,  as  we 
say  in  law,  is  in  our  favor,  may  conclude  the  infallibility  of 
the  church  against  him. 

1.  Mr.  Thorn  weirs  first  alleged  proof  that  the  church  is 
not  infallible  is,  that  Catholics  diner  among  themselves  as 
to  the  seat  of  infallibility.  It  is  uncertain  where  the  iiif;d- 
libility  is  lodged.  Then  it  is  not  apparent;  and  if  not 
apparent,  it  does  not  exist;  for  de  non  apparentihua  et  non 
existent  lb  us  eadein  est  ratio.  But  this,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  though  a  good  reason  why  we  cannot  assert  the  infalli- 
bility as  a  fact  proved,  is  not  a  good  reason  for  asserting 
that  it  does  not  exist.  A  thing  may  exist  and  yet  not  ap- 
pear to  us.  Otherwise  the  stai*s  would  not  exist  when  the 
sun  shines,  nor  gems  in  the  mine  before  being  discovered. 
The  point  to  be  established  is  not  the  non-appearance  of 
the  infallibility,  but  it^  non-existence  y  and  if  the  professor 
does  not  show  that  non-existence,  he  fails,  for  his  own  max- 
im then  bears  against  him, — da  non  apparentibua  et  non  exia- 
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mtihiis  eadem  est  ratio.  Bat  what  is  alleged  is  not  true. 
Catholics  do  not  disagree  as  to  the  Beat  of  iiiiallibitity.  Mr. 
|]homweU  is  mistaken,  when  he  says  (p.  76),—"  There  are 
10  less  than  three  different  opinions  entertained  in  jonr 
ihurah  as  to  the  organ  throngli  which  its  infallibility  is  exer- 
ased  or  uianifeated."  He  confounds  the  thrue  different 
modes  in  whicli  Catholics  hold  that  the  infallibility  is  exer- 
cised with  three  different  opinions  as  to  its  organ,  evidently 
supposing  that  they  who  assort  one  of  them  must  needs  deny 
the  other  two.  All  Catholics  agree,  and  mnat  agree,  for  it 
is  dejcflej  that  the  pastors  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  bishops 
in  union  with  the  pope,  their  visible  head,  are  infallible  in 
what  they  teach,  both  when  congregated  in  general  coun- 
cil and  when  dispersed,  each  bishop  in  his  own  diocese ;  and 
the  great  majority  hold  that  the  pope  alone,  when  deciding 
u  question  of  faith  or  morals  for  the  whole  church,  is  also 
infallible.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  is  as 
to  the  fact,  whether  the  pope  is  or  is  not  infallible,  when  so 
deciding.  But  as  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
other  two  modes,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  as  to 
this,  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  "  three  different  opinions 
in  onr  church  as  to  the  organ  through  which  its  infallibility 
is  exercised  or  manifested?' 

2.  The  chureh  cannot  be  infallible,  because  she  requires 
a  sLivish  submission  of  all  her  members,  bishops,  priests,  and 
laity,  to  the  pope,  "The  8\-9tem  of  absolute  submission 
runs  unchecked  ontil  it  termmates  in  the  sovereign  pontiff 
at  Home,  whose  edicU  and  decrees  none  can  question,  and 
who  is  therefore  absolute  lord  of  the  Papal  faith," — {p.  77,) 
We  can  see  nothing  unreasonable  in  making  the  pope, 
under  God,  the  "  absolute  lord  of  the  Papal  faith."  As  to 
the  submission,  if  the  pope  has  authority  from  God  as  the 
snpreme  visible  head  of  the  church,  it  cannot  be  a  slavish 
submission ;  for  slavery  is  not  iu  submission,  but  iu  submis- 
sion to  an  authority  which  has  no  right  to  exact  it.  Reason 
teaches  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  God,  and  to  obey  him 
equally  through  whatever  organ  it  may  please  him  to  com- 
mand us,  or  to  promulgate  his  will.  If  he  has  comroiesioned 
the  pope  as  hia  vicar  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  reason  in  submission  or  obe- 
dience to  the  pope.  The  professor  mnst  prove  that  the 
pope  is  not  divinely  commissioned,  before,  from  the  fact 
that  the  church  obliges  us  to  obey  him,  he  can  conclude 
that  she  errs  or  is  liable  to  err.     But  this  he  has  not  proved. 
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3.  The  chnrch  makes  the  pope  greater  than  Gt)d, — U 
papa  e  piu  che  Dio  per  noi  alirij — ^and  cannot  assert  his 
supremacy  without  asserting  his  infallibility.  But  if  she 
asserts  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  she  denies  that  she  is  an 
infallible  church ;  for,  during  the  first  six  centuries,  there 
was  no  pope. — (p.  78.)  Where  the  professor  picked  up  his 
scrap  of  Italian,  he  does  not  inform  us  ;  but  if  any  one  has 
made  him  believe  that  Catholics  hold  the  pope  to  be  greater 
than  God,  he  may  be  sure  he  has  been  imposed  upon.  How 
can  we  hold  the  pope  to  be  ^ater  than  God,  wnen  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  simply  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  receiving 
all  that  he  is  and  has  from  God  ?  Grant  that  papal  suprem- 
acy necessarily  carries  with  it  papal  infallibility, — a  doctrine 
we  by  no  means  dispute, — ^the  conclusion  is  not  sustained ; 
for  it  is  not  proved  that  during  the  first  six  centuries  there 
was  no  pope.  What  the  professor  alleges  as  proof  is  not 
conclusive.  His  statements  are  either  false  or  irrelevant 
What  he  says  that  is  true  is  not  to  his  purpose ;  what  he 
says  that  is  to  his  purpose  is  not  true.  He  alleges, — 1.  Till 
the  seventh  century,  at  least,  the  bishops  of  the  church,  not 
excepting  the  bishops  of  Rome,  were  regarded  as  officially 
equal;  2.  According  to  St.  Jerome,  wherever  there  is  a 
bishop,  he  is  of  the  same  merit  and  the  same  priesthood, 
and,  according  to  St.  Cyprian,  the  episcopate  is  one,  and 
every  bishop  has  an  undivided  portion  of  it ;  3.  St.  Cyprian 
says  to  the  African  bishops  in  the  great  council  at  Carthage, 
that  none  of  them  makes  himself  a  bishop  of  bishops,  and 
that  it  belongs  solely  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  invest 
them  with  authority  in  the  government  of  his  church,  and 
to  judge  them ;  and,  4.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  disclaimed 
the  title  of  "Universal  Bishop."— (op.  78,  79.) 

To  the  lirst  we  reply,  that,  not  only  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century  were  all  the  bishops  of  the  church,  not  excepting 
the  bishops  of  Home,  regarded  as  officially  equal,  but  they 
are,  as  bishops,  so  regarded  even  now ;  and  as  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  so  regarded  does  not  prove  that  there  is  now 
no  pope,  the  fact  that  they  were  so  regarded  during  the 
lirst  six  centuries  cannot  prove  tliat  there  was  no  pope  then. 
The  equality  of  all  bishops  is  a  doctri:ie  of  the  church.  The 
pope,  as  simple  bishop,  is  only  the  equal  of  his  bretliren;  he 
is  suj)erior  only  as  bishop  of  Rome,  of  which  see  the  pri- 
macy is  an  adjunct,  or  prerogative.  "  Thus,  a  Koman  coun- 
cil, in  378,  says  of  Pope  Damasus,  that  he  is  eqiml  in  office 
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a  the  other  bishops,  and  surpasaeH  them  i 
{  his  see."  * 
To  the  Becoud  we  give  a  similar  reply. 


the  prerogative 
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The  unity  of  tlie 
epiacopate.  and  that  each  bishop  possesses  au  ondivided  por- 
tion of  it,  that  is,  tliat  the  bishops  po^ess  or  Jiold  it  in  nolidoy 
according  to  tlie  felicitonB  expression  of  St.  Cyprian,  ia 
'leld  by  tlie  church  now,  and  believed  as  firmly  by  all  Cath- 
ilica  as  ever  it  was.  As  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  is  not 
lOw  disconnected  with  the  belief  in  the  papacy,  it  cannot 
lUow,  from  its  liaving  been  entertained  in  the  time  of  St. 
Cyprian,  tliat  there  waa  then  no  pope.  Tliis  reply  dispoHCB 
of  the  citation  from  St.  Jerome,  as  well  as  of  that  from  St. 
Cyprian.  But  the  professor  argues,  that,  if  the  episcopate 
be  one,  and  the  bishops  possess  it  in  aUido,  there  can  he  no 
pope.  We  do  not  see  that  this  follows.  Unity  is  incon- 
ceivable without  a  centre  of  unity,  and  how  conceive  the 
'  lishops  united  in  one  and  the  same  episcopate  without  the 
ipe  as  their  centre  of  union  \ 

To  the  third  we  reply,  that,  according  to  the  fair  interpre- 
ition  of  the  langnage  of  St,  Cyprian,  in  reference  to  its  oo- 
cusiou  and  purpose,  it  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 
But  let  it  be  that  St.  Cyprian  intended  to  denv,  and  actually 
does  deny,  the  papal  authority,  what  then?     Before   tlie 
irofessor  can  conclude  that  tliere  waa  no  pope  down  to  St. 
lyprian's  time,  he  must  prove  either  that  St,  Cyprian  is  a 
ntness  whoso  testimony  we  as  Catholics,  are  bound  to  re- 
ive, or  that  he  is  one  who  conld  not  err.     As  Catholics, 
we  arc  Ijonnd  to,  receive  the  testimony  of  single  fathers  or 
doctors  only  so  far  as  their  teaching  is  coincident  with  that 
of  the  church.     The  infallibility  attaclies  to  the  church,  and 
io  single  doctors  only  in  so  far  as  they  teacli  her  doctrine, 
'evLT,  then,  can  we  be  bound  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
ij  father  or  doctor  which  conflicts  with  her  teaching.  The 
Btimony  of  St.  Cyprian  does  thns  conflict,  if  what  it  is 
alleged  to  be.     Tlierefore  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  it, 
and  it  cannot  be  urged  against  us,  as  an  argmnaitum  ad 
hominem.     Then  the  professor  must  prove  that  St.  Cvprian 
,did  not  err.     But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  he  can 
only  by  proving  that  he  could  not  err.     This  he  does  not 
,  and  cannot  pretend :  for  he  admits  no  infallible  antlior- 
Sy  but  that  of  the  written  word — (p.  84.)     Consequently, 
[et  the  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian  be  what  it  may,  it  is  not 

"Ep.  V.  Apud  Conilaot.  T.  I.  col.  538,  cited  by  Kearicb,  Primacg 
tfiht  Apottdic  See.  p.  lOU,  3d  edilion. 
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sufRcient  to  prove  that  there  was  no  pope  down  to  his  time. 
Moreover,  if  the  alleged  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian  refers 
to  the  papal  authority  at  all,  it  refers  to  it  only  inasmuch  as 
it  denies  the  ririit  oi  St.  Stephen,  his  contemporary,  i^hom 
Mr.  Thomwelliiimself  calls  tlie  pope,  to  exercise  that  au- 
thority. If  St.  Cyprian's  language  does  not  express  resist- 
ance to  the  papal  authority,  it  contains  no  reference  to  it. 
But  resistance  to  an  authority  proves  its  existence.  There 
was,  then,  in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian,  an  actual  pope,  that 
is,  a  pope  claiming  the  right  to  exercise  the  papal  authority; 
and  the  position  of  the  professor,  that  there  was  no  pope,  is 
contradicted  by  his  own  witness.  "  But  not  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  church."  That  is  a  question,  not  of 
reason,  but  of  authority,  and  therefore  not  debatable.  The 
simple  question,  stated  in  the  terms  most  favorable  to  the 
professor,  resolves  itself  into  this, — whether  St.  Cyprian  is 
to  be  believed  against  St.  Stephen,  who  claimed  to  be  pope, 
and  the  church,  who  admitted  his  claim.  To  assume  that 
he  is,  is  to  beg  the  question.     The  professor  must,  then, 

five  us  a  valid  reason  for  believing  St.  Cyprian  rather  than 
t.  Stephen  and  the  church,  or  he  proves  nothing  by  St. 
Cyprian's  testimony,  be  it  what  it  may.  But  he  has  given 
us  no  such  reason.  St.  Cyprian  was  fallible,  and  fallibility 
is  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  claim  of  infallibilitv. 

To  tlie  fourth  we  answer,  that  St.  Gregory  the  Great  dis- 
claimed through  humility,  as  savoring  of  pride,  the  title  of 
"  Universal  Bishop,"  we  grant,  but  tliiv*;  is  notliing  to  the 
purpose.  The  professor  must  prove'that  li^  disclaimed  the 
jiapacy  and  the  papal  authority,  or  he  does  not  prove  his 
position.  But  this  he  does  not  and  cannot  do ;  for  St. 
(iregorv^  the  Great,  as  is  well  known,  on  numerous  occiisions, 
asserted  and  exercised  that  autliority ;  nay,  it  was  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  that  he  rebuked  John  Jejunator,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  for  arrogating  to  himself  the  title  of  ''  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch,"  a  title  which  even  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
though  sovereign  pontiff,  forbore  to  assume. 

The  professor,  it  is  evident  from  these  replies,  fails  to 

frove  that  during  the  lirst  six  centuries  there  was  no  pope, 
lis  objection,  founded  on  the  assumption  that  there  was 
none,  falls,  therefore,  to  the  ground  ;  and  if  it  were  requiivd 
by  our  present  argument,  we  could  and  would,  prove  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Pius 
IX. 

4.  The  professor,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  had  proved 
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that  the  iufallibility  of  the  church,  if  lofli;etl  with  the  pope, 
coutd  not  be  iisscrtod,  proeeuds  to  show  that  it  cannot  be 
maintained,  if  lodged  either  with  general  councils  or  with 
the  Ecclesin  dispersa,  Bnt  these  tliree  ways  are  all  the 
poesibte  suppositions,  and  if  in  no  one  of  these  the  chnrcli 
ean  be  iufallibie,  she  cannot  be  infallible  nt  all.  But  he  has 
not,  as  we  Iiave  seen,  dispi-oved  her  iufallil)iiity  tlirongh  tho 
pope,  and,  for  ought  he  proves,  she  may  be  infallible 
thrungh  her  sovereign  pontiffs.  Consequently,  as  far  as  tlit' 
argument  to  disprove  her  infallibility  is  coneernod,  it  is  no 
matter  whether  she  is  iufallibie  in  either  of  the  other  two 
modes  or  not. 

Bnt  she  cannot  be  infallible,  if  the  infallibility  be  lodged 
with  the  general  councils;  for  full  tw<i  hundred  years 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles  before 
such  a  council  was  assembled, — (p.  79.)  If  her  infallibility 
is  expressed  only  throuoih  general  councils,  we  concede  it; 
but  tuis  is  no  Catholic  doctrine ;  for  we  all,  while  we  hold 
the  general  councils  to  be  infallible,  hold  also  that  the  bish- 
ope  of  the  church  in  union  witli  their  chief,  the  pope,  teach 
infallibly  when  dispersed,  each  in  his  own  diocese,  as  well 
as  when  congregated  in  council. 

But  the  councils  cannot  be  infallible,  because  the  early 
^councils  attributed  the  authority  of  the  canons  they  settled 
the  sanction  of  the  emperor. — (p.  80.)  As  this  is  asaerU-d 
ithout  any  proof,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  simply  to  deny  it. 
lat  the  dml  effect  of  the  canons,  or  their  authority  as 
^iivU  laws,  depended  on  the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  we 
concede, — for  tho  church  never  assumes  to  enact  civil  laws^ 
but  that  they  depended  on  that  sanction  for  their  spiritual 
effect,  or  their  authority  in  the  spiritual  order,  we  deny,  and 
florae  better  authority  tnan  that  of  one  Barrow,  an  Anglican 
minister,  which  is  no  authority  at  all,  will  l)e  needed  to  prove 
it. 

The  infallibility  of  the  church,  continues  the  professor, 

cannot  be  maintained,  if  lodged  with  the  pastors  of  the 

church  dispersed  each  in  his  own  diocese ;  because  it  would 

then  depend  on  unanimous  consent,  and  the  unanimous  con- 

tai  of  all  can  never  be  ascertained. — (p.  81.)     This  unani- 

lons  eouFsent  could  not  be  ascertained,  if  the  pastors  of  the 

lurch  were  so  many  independent  and  unrelatcti  iudividnala, 

;e  Protestant  ministere,  we  concede;  but,  whether  con- 

egated  or  dispersed.  Catholic  pastors  are  one  boot,  hold 

le  episcopate  %n  B<Aido,  and  through  the  pope,  the  centre 
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of  unity  and  commnnion,  they  all  commune  with  each,  and 
each  with  all.  Each  is  bonnd  for  all,  and  all  for  each,  and 
each  by  virtue  of  this  communion  can  give  the  unanimous 
faith  o?  all.  All  that  we  need  know  is  that  the  particular 
pastor  to  whom  we  are  subjected  is  in  communion  with  the 
pope ;  for  if  he  is,  we  know  he  is  in  communion  with  the 
head,  then  with  tlie  body,  and  then  with  the  members.  If 
thus  in  communion  with  the  head,  with  the  body,  and  with 
the  members,  what  he  gives  as  the  unanimous  faith  of  the 
whole  must  be  the  unanimous  faith  of  the  whole,  or  that 
which  has  the  unanimous  consent  of  all. 

5.  But  the  church  cannot  be  infallible,  because  she  has 
contradicted  herself.  "Popes  have  contradicted  popes, 
councils  have  contradicted  councils,  pastors  have  contra- 
dicted pastors,  &C." — (p.  83.)  This  argument  is  good,  if  the 
fact  be  as  alleged.  But  the  fact  of  contradiction  must  be 
proved,  not  taken  for  granted.  Does  the  professor  prove 
it?  Let  us  see.  The  first  proof  he  oflEers  is,  that  "the 
Council  of  Constantinople  decreed  the  removal  of  im^es, 
and  the  abolition  of  image-worship,  and  the  Council  of  INfice, 
twenty-three  years  after,  re-established  both." — (p.  84.)  But, 
unhappily  for  the  professor,  no  Council  of  Constantinople, 
or  of  any  other  place,  recognized  or  received  by  the  churcli 
as  a  council,  ever  decreed  any  such  thing.  There  may  have 
been,  for  aught  we  care,  an  assembly  of  Iconoclasts  at  Con- 
stantinople, collected  by  an  Iconoclastic  emperor,  which 
made  some  such  decree ;  but  that  no  more  implicates  the 
churcli  than  a  decree  of  a  college  of  dervishes  or  of  a  synod 
of  Presbyterian  ministers. 

"  The  second  Council  of  Ephesus  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned the  impiety  of  Eutyches,  and  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  condemned  it." — {ib,)  But  there  was  only  one  Council 
of  Ephesus,  and  that  was  held  before  the  rise  of  the  Euty- 
cliian  heresy  !  There  was  an  Ephesian  Latrocinium  which 
approved  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  but  it  was  no  council,  and 
its  doings  were  condemned,  instantly,  by  the  church. 

''  The  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
a  physical  chan<j;e  in  the  Eucharistic  elements,  in  express 
contradiction  to  the  teachings  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
the  evident  declarations  of  the  apostles  of  the  Lord."— -(/i.) 
The  professor  is  not  the  authority  for  determining  what 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  or  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  cannot  urge  his  notions  of  either  as  a  standard  by  which 
to  try  the  church.     He  must  adduce,  on  the  authority  of 
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the  church  lierself,  the  teachings  of  the  primitive  church 
contradicted  by  the  decree  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran, 
before  he  can  allege  that  decree  or  assertion  as  a  proof  of 
her  having  contradicted  herself.     This  he  has  not  done. 

"  The  second  Council  of  Orange  gave  its  sanction  to  some 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  scliool  of  Augustine,  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  threw  the  church  into  the  arms  of  Pelagius." 
{ib.)  Here  no  instance  of  contradiction  is  expressed.  But 
it  is  not  true,  and  the  professor  offers  no  proof,  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  threw  the  churcli  into  the  arms  of  Pelagius ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  council  defines  the  doctrines  of  grace^ 
which  condemn  the  Pelagian  heresy,  in  the  very  words  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  professor  would  do  well  to  set  abont  tlie 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

''  riius,  at  different  periods,  every  type  of  doctrine  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  bosom  of  an  uncliangeable  church." — {ib.)  Not 
proved,  and  would  not  be,  even  if  the  foregoing  charges  were 
sustained.  False  inferences  and  unsupported  assertions  are 
not  precisely  the  arguments  to  disprove  the  infallibility  of 
the  church.     We  beg  the  professor  to  review  his  logic. 

"  The  church  has  been  distracted  by  every  variety  of  sect, 
tormented  by  every  kind  of  controversy,  convulsed  by  every 
species  of  heresy."  If  this  means  that  she  has  scmctioned 
every  variety  of  sect  and  every  species  of  heresy,  we  simply 
reply,  that  the  professor  has  not  proved  it ;  if  it  means,  that, 
first  and  last,  she  has  had  to  camocU  every  variety  of  sect  and 
species  of  heresy,  we  concede  it.     But  to  adduce  this  as  a 

1)roof  of  her  having  contradicted  herself  is  ridiculous  in 
ogic,  and  monstrous  in  morals.  You  might  as  well  argue 
that  the  church  was  once  Lutheran,  because  she  condemned 
Lutheranism,  Calvinistic,  because  she  condemned  Calvinism, 
that  St.  John  was  a  Gnostic,  because  he  wrote  his  Gospel  to 
condemn  Gnosticism,  or  that  Mr.  Thomwell  himself  is  a 
Catholic,  because  he  anathematizes  Catholicity ;  nay,  that  the 
judge,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions,  con- 
demns the  crime  of  murder,  must  needs  be  the  murderer,  and 
that  the  eleven  were  guilty  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  for 
they  no  doubt  condemned  it.  Is  this  Protestant  logic,  and 
Protestant  morality? 

The  church  "  at  last  has  settled  down  on  a  platform  which 
annihilates  the  word  of  God,  denounces  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  bars  the  gates  of  salvation  against 
men." — (ib.)  Indeed!  How  did  the  professor  learn  all 
that} 
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Here  is  all  the  professor  adduces  to  prove  the  fact  of  the 
<;hurch  having  contradicted  herself,  and  it  evidently  does  not 
prove  it.  Then  the  argument  founded  on  it  against  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  church  must  go  for  nothing.  For  anglit 
that  yet  appears,  the  church  may  be  infallible.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  inconvenience  not  to  know  ecclesiastical  history 
when  one  wishes  to  reason  from  it. 

From  these  objections,  which  the  professor  calls  "  historical 
difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,"  we  proceed 
to  consider  another  class,  in  his  Sixth  Letter,  which  we  may 
term  philosophical  difficulties.  The  charge  under  this  bead 
is.  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church — papal 
infallibility,  as  the  professor  improperly  expresses  it — leads 
to  scepticism. — (p.  89.)  The  proofs  assigned,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  get  at  them,  amidst  a  mass  of  speculations  sometimes 
correct  enough,  but  illustrating,  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  argument,  only  the  ignorantia  denchi^ — a  favorite 
figure  of  logic  with  the  author, — are  two,  namely,  the  church 
enjoins  dogmas  which  contradict  reason,  and  holds  that  doc- 
trines may  be  philosophically  true,  and  yet  theologically 
false. 

1.  The  instance  adduced  to  prove  that  the  church  require* 
us  to  believe  what  contradicts  reason  is  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation.  It  is  a  principle  of  reason  that  we  believe 
our  senses.  But  this  doctrine  denies  the  testimony  of  our 
senses,  and  therefore  contradicts  reason.  "  Upon  the  author- 
ity of  Rome  we  are  required  to  believe  that  what  our  senses 
pronounce  to  be  bread,  that  what  the  minutest  analysis  which 
chemistry  can  institute  is  able  to  resolve  into  nothing  but 
bread,  what  every  sense  pronounces  to  be  material,  is  yet  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  soul,  and  body,  and  divinity,  full  and 
entire,  perfect  and  complete.  Here  Rome  and  the  senses 
are  evidently  at  war ;  and  here  the  infallible  church  is  made 
to  despise  one  of  the  original  principles  of  belief  which  God 
has  impressed  upon  the  constitution  of  the  mind.'' — (jx  93.) 
What  is  here  said  about  the  minutest  analysis  chemistry  can 
institute,  &c.,  amounts  to  nothing,  makes  the  case  neither 
stronger  nor  weaker  ;  for  chemical  analysis,  however  minute 
or  successful,  can  give  us  only  sensible  phenomena.  It  never 
attains  to  substance  itself.  The  simple  assertion  is,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  contradicts  reason,  because  it 
contradicts  the  senses.     But  is  this  true  '\ 

There  is  no  contradiction  of  the  senses,  unless  the  doctrine 
requires  us  to  believe  that  what  is  attested  by  the  senses  is 
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false.  "What  is  it  tlie  senses  attest  i  Simply  tlie  presouce  in 
the  sacred  Host  of  the  species,  accidents,  or  seiimOlepkenoTn- 
ena  of  bread.  This  is  all ;  for  it  is  well  settled  in  philoso- 
phy, that  the  senses  attain  only  to  the  phenomena,  and  never 
to  the  sabstanee  or  subject  of  the  phenomena.  Does  the  doc- 
rrine  of  TransubsCantiation deny  this?  Notatatl.  Itaseerta 
precisely  what  the  senses  assert,  namely,  the  presence  in  the 
sacred  Host  of  the  species,  accidents,  or  sensible  phenomena 
of  bread.     Then  it  does  not  contradict  the  senses. 

"  But  it  is  a  principle  of  human  nature  to  believe,  that, 
where  "we  find  the  phenomena,  there  is  also  their  STibjeet; 
that,  if  in  the  snered  Host  all  the  sensible  phenomena  of  bread 
are  present,  the  substance  of  bread  is  also  present."  Un- 
-donbtedly,  if  reason  has  no  anthority,  aati«factory  to  KeradJ', 
■*■*  believing  the  contrary.     In  ordinary  cases,  reason  has  no 

loh  anthority,  and  we  are  to  believe  tliat  the  sensible  phe- 
lomena  and  their  Bnbiect  do  go  together.  Bnt  reason  cannot 
deny  that  God,  if  he  chooses,  can,  by  a  miraenlons  exertion  of 
his  power,  change  tlie  subject  witliout  changing  the  phenom- 
ena, and  if  in  any  particular  case  it  be  certified  infallibly 
tn  her  that  he  actually  does  so,  she  herself  requires  us  to  be- 
lieve it.  In  the  most  holy  Encharist,  it  is  so  certified  to  rea- 
sim,  if  the  chnrch  be  infallible,  and  "therefore,  in  believing 
that  the  sensible  phenomena  of  bread  are  there  without  their 
natural  subject,  we  are  simply  obeying  reason,  and  of  course, 
then,  do  not  contradict  it.  It  is  no  contradiction  of  reason 
to  believe  on  a  higher  reason  what  wo  should  not  and  could 
not  on  a  lower  reason.  la  this  doctrine,  we  are  simply  re- 
quired to  suspend  the  ordinary  reason  at  the  bidding  of  an 
extraordinary  reason,  which  is  not,  and  never  can  be.  unrea- 
sonable. Consequently,  thereis  in  the  doctrine  nothing  i^tni- 
trary  to  reason,  and  tlie  church,  in  enjoiningit,  does  not  en- 
join a  dogma  which  contradicts  either  reason  or  the  senses, 
though  she  unmicstionably  does  enjoin  a  dogma  which  is 
'si'e  reason.  The  first  proof,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine 
infallibility  "  leads  to  scepticism,"  must  be  abandoned,  as 

iving  no  foundation  for  itself. 

'3.  The  second  proof  is  no  better.  That  certain  infidel  or 
.nizing  philosophers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  maintained  that 
propositions  may  be  philosophically  true,  yet  theologically 
false,  we  concede  ;  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  school- 
men, or  that  it  was  ever  for  a  moment  countenanced  by  the 
■church,  we  deny.    Indeed,  Leo  X,  {fioncilii  LateranensU 
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Sees,  8, 1513)  condemns  it,  by  declaring  every  assertion  con- 
trary to  revealed  faith  to  be  false,  and  aecreeing  that  all  per- 
sons adhering  to  such  erroneous  assertions  be  avoided  and 
punished  as  heretics, — tanquam  hmreticos.  It  would  not  be 
amiss,  if  the  professor  would  bear  in  mind  that  proofs  which 
are  themselves  either  false  or  in  want  of  proof  prove  nothing, 
however  pertinent  they  may  be. 

We  cannot  follow  the  professor  in  his  declamatorv  specula- 
tions in  support  of  his  charge.  His  reasoning  is  all  fallacious. 
He  starts  with  the  assumption,  that  the  church  is  fallible,  has 
no  authority  from  God  to  teach,  and  then  charges  her  with 
consequences  which  would  follow,  no  doubt,  if  she  were  fal- 
liable,  if  she  had  no  divine  commission ;  for  they  are  the 
precise  consequences  which  do  follow  from  the  teaching,  or 
rather  action,  of  the  Protestant  sects.  If  the  church  were 
fallible,  a  mere  human  authority,  arrogantly  claiming  to  t-each 
infallibly,  we  certainly  should  not  delend  her,  or  dispute  that 
her  influence  would  be  as  bad  as  Mr.  Thomwell  falsely  al- 
leges ;  but  we  do  not  recognize  his  right  to  assume  the  fal- 
libility of  the  church  as  the  basis  of  his  proofs  that  she  is  not 
infallible  ;  and  we  cannot  accept  as  facts  mere  consequences 
deduced  from  an  hypothesis  which  we  deny,  and  wliich  is  not 
yet  proved,  far  less  receive  them  as  proofs  of  the  hypothesis. 

TJiere  are  in  Catholic  countries,  no  doubt,  many  unbe- 
lievers; but  before  this  can  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  the 
church,  by  claiming  to  be  infallible,  leads  them  into  unbe- 
lief, it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  she  is  not  infallible.  If 
infallible,  she  cannot  have  a  sceptical  tendency;  because 
what  she  enjoins  must  be  infallible  truth,  and  scepticism, 
when  it  does  not  proceed  from  malice,  results  always,  not 
from  trutli  being  present  to  the  mind,  but  from  its  not  be- 
ing present.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  objec- 
tions to  Christianity  on  which  unbelievers  chiefly  rely  are 
not  drawn  from  the  distinctive  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  nor  from  the  Scriptures  as  she  interprets  them. 
They  are  nearly  all  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted 
by  private  judgment,  and  hence,  as  we  should  expect,  in- 
fidelity abounds  chiefly  in  Protestant  countries.  Protestant 
Germany,  Enii^land,  the  United  States,  are,  any  one  of  them, 
far  more  intidel  than  even  France ;  and  our  own  city  can- 
not, in  religious  belief,  compare  favorably  with  Paris,  intidel 
as  Paris  unhappily  is.  Modern  infidelity  is  of  Protestant 
origin;  Giordano  Bruno  sojourned  in  Protestant  England;. 
Bayle  was  a  Protestant,  and  resided  in  Holland ;  Voltaire, 
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tlie  father  of  French  infidelity,  did  but  transport  to  France 
the  philosophy  of  the  Englishman  Locke,  and  the  doctrines 
and  objections  of  the  English  deists,  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Tindal,  Toland,  Chubb,  Morgan,  Woolston,  and  others.  In- 
deed, to  England  especially  belongs  the  chief  glory,  such 
as  it  is,  of  intidelizing  modem  society.  France  and  Ger- 
many are  nothing  but  her  pupils.  Rightly  do  Protestants 
regard  her  as  the  bulwark  of  their  religion ;  for  in  the  war 
against  the  church,  against  the  revelation  of  Almighty  God, 
she,  with  her  sanctimonious  face  and  corrupt  heart,  has  the 
chief  command.  It  were  easy  to  show,  that,  aside  from  the 
internal  malice  of  unbelievers,  the  chief  cause  of  infidelity 
in  modern  society  is  Protestantism,  which  asserts  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  leaves  them  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  private  judgment ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  It 
is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  obvious,  that,  the 
more  Protestants  circulate  the  Bible,  the  more  do  they 
multiply  scoffers  and  unbelievers. 

In  letter  YII.  we  come  to  another  class  of  objections, 
which  we  may  term  moral  objections.  These  are  summed 
up  in  the  assertion,  The  church  cannot  be  infallible,  be- 
cause her  ''  infallibility  is  conducive  to  licentiousness  and 
immorality." — (p.  105.)  The  proof  of  this  is,  first,  the 
unproved  assertion, that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church  leads  to  scepticism ;  and,  second,  the  allegation  that 
Catholicity  and  Jesuitism  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
first  assertion  we  dismiss,  for  we  have  just  shown  that  the 
professor  does  not  sustain  it.  As  to  Jesuitism,  we  hardly 
know  what  to  say ;  for  we  do  not  know,  and  the  author 
does  not  inform  us,  what  is  meant  by  Jesuitism.  For  aught 
that  appears,  the  identity  asserted  may  be  conceded  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  church.  The  Society  of  Jesus  is  com- 
Eosed  of  Catholic  priests,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  these 
ave  any  peculiar  doctrines,  either  of  faith  or  morals.  In- 
deed, they  could  not  have ;  for  if  they  were  to  have  any, 
they  M^oiild  be  obliged  to  leave  the  order  and  the  church. 
The  notion  among  some  Protestants,  that  the  Jesuits  are  a 
sect  in  tiie  bosom  of  the  church,  professing  certain  dogmas 
of  faith  or  certain  principles  of  morals  different  from  those 
professed  by  other  Catholics,  is  a  ridiculous  blunder.  The 
church  enjoins  the  same  faith  and  the  same  principles  of 
morals  upon  all  her  children,  and  no  person,  or  class  of  per- 
sons, would  be  suffered  to  teach  in  ner  communion,  who 
should  add  to  or  take  from  them.     The  Jesuits  are  Catho- 
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lies,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in 
faith  and  principles  of  morals  they  agree  with  all  Catholics, 
a.nd  profess  what  the  church  teaches. 

But  that  the  Jesuits  teach,  or  ever  have  taught,  doctrines 
favorable  to  licentiousness  or  immorality  is  a  matter  to  be 
proved,  not  taken  for  granted.  What  is  the  proof  the  pro- 
fessor oflEers?  Here  is  all  we  can  find: — "These  three. 
<5ardinal  principles — of  intention,  mental  reservation,  and 
probability — cover  the  whole  ground  of  Jesuitical  atrocity." 
— (p.  115.)  The  professor  labors  long  and  hard  to  identify 
Oatliolicity  and  Jesuitism.  He  must,  therefore,  concede 
that  these  three  principles  cover  the  whole  of  what  he  holds 
to  be  atrocious  in  Catnolicity.  Catholicity,  then,  is  "  con- 
ducive to  licentiousness  and  immorality,"  because  it  contains 
the  three  principles  of  "  intention,  mental  reservation,  and 
probability."  But  what  is  the  meaning  the  professor  at- 
taches to  these  principles  ?  Unhappily,  ne  gives  us  no  clear 
and  explicit  answer;  for  he  writes  with  his  head  full  of 
false  aasumptions. 

"The  detestablo  principles,"  he  says,  "of  the  graceless  order  [the 

Jesuits] may  be  found  embodied  in  the  recorded  canons  of  gen- 

eral  councils.  That  the  end  justifies  the  means,  that  the  interests  of  the 
priesthood  are  superior  to  the  claims  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  is 
necessarily  implied  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  th:it  no 
oaths  are  binding — that  to  keep  them  is  perjury  rather  than  fidelity — 
which  conflict  with  the  advantage  of  the  church.  What  fraud  have  the 
Jesuits  ever  recommended  or  committed,  that  can  exceed  in  iniquity  the 
bloody  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constance  in  reference  to  Huss? 
What  spirit  have  they  ever  breathed  more  deeply  imbued  with  cruelty 
and  slaughter,  than  the  edict  of  Lateran  to  kings  and  magistrates,  to 
extirpate  heretics  from  the  face  of  the  earth?  The  principle  on  which 
the  sixteenth  canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Lateran  proceeds  covers  the 
doctrine  of  mental  reservations.  If  the  end  justifies  the  means,  if  we  can 
be  perjured  with  impunity  to  protect  the  authority  of  the  priesthood, 
a  good  intention  will  certainly  sanctify  any  other  lie,  and  a  man  may  al- 
ways be  sure  that  he  is  free  from  sin,  if  he  can  only  be  sure  of  his  al- 
legiance to  Rome  and  his  antipathy  to  heretics.  The  doctrine  of  pr»*ba' 
bility  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  papacy,  in  substituting 
authority  for  evidence,  and  making  the  opinions  of  men  the  arbiters  of 
faith.  And  yet  these  three  cardinal  principles  of  intention,  mental  res- 
ervation, and  probability,  which  are  so  thoroughly  papal,  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  Jesuitical  atrocity." — pp.  114,  115. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  professor  understands 
by  the  principle  of  intention,  that  the  moral  character  of 
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the  actor  is  determined  by  the  intention  with  which  he  acts  ; 
by  that  of  mental  reservation,  that  no  one  can  bind  himself 
by  oath  to  do  that  which  conflicts  with  the  advantage  of 
the  church ;  and  by  that  of  probability,  the  substituting  of 
authority  for  evidence,  and  making  the  opinions  of  men 
the  arbiters  of  faith.  If  this  is  not  his  meaning,  we  are  un- 
able to  divine  what  it  is. 

That  Catholicity  teaches  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
actor  is  determined  by  his  intention,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
a  man  is  to  be  judjjed  according  to  his  intention,  may  be 
true,  but  this  must  be  morally  wrong,  or  it  cannot  be  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  that  the  teaching  of  the  church  is  "con- 
ducive to  licentiousness  and  immorality."  That  this  is 
morally  wrong,  the  professor  does  not  prove,  or  even  at- 
tempt to  prove.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  prove  that  it  is  right.  It  is  for  the  professor  to  prove 
that  it  is  wrong.  But  we  own,  that,  from  our  boyhood,  we 
have  always  supposed  it  a  dictate  of  reason  that  the  man  is 
to  be  praised  or  blamed  according  to  his  intention.  If  you 
really  intend  to  do  a  man  evil,  your  unintentional  failure  to 
do  him  evil  does  not  exonerate  you  from  guilt ;  if  you  really 
intend  to  do  him  good,  but,  in  attempting  to  do  nim  good, 
nnintentionally  do  him  evil,  you  are  not  guilty.  If  you 
have  killed  a  man  in  self-defence,  the  law  excuses  or  justi- 
fies you ;  and  it  does  not  hold  you  guilty  of  murder,  unless 
the  Killing  has  been  done  with  a  felonious  intent.  He  who 
takes  the  life  of  a  fellow-being  through  private  revenge  is 
a  murderer ;  the  public  oflicer  who  does  it  in  pursuance  of 
a  judicial  sentence  is  no  murderer,  and  does  but  a  justifiable 
act.  Whence  the  difference,  if  not  in  the  difference  of  in- 
tention ?  That  no  act,  in  relation  to  the  actor,  is  blame- 
worthy unless  done  from  a  malicious  intention,  or  praise- 
worthy unless  done  from  a  virtuous  intention,  we  have  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  the  teaching  of  reason,  and  we  must 
have  high  authority  to  convince  us  that  we  have  been 
wrong. 

"  But  on  this  ground  the  church  erects  her  doctrine,  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means."  We  cannot  concede  this ; 
first,  becaicse  the  church  has  no  aVfCh  doctrine ;  and  second, 
because  the  principle  does  not  imply  it.  The  assertion,  that 
the  church  teaches,  that  any  Catholic  doctor  teaches,  or  ever 
did  teach,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  is  made  without 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a  reason,  and  the  reverse  is  what  she 
does  teach,  as  every  man  knows  who  knows  any  thing  of 
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her  teaching.  The  doctrine  of  intention  objected  to  im- 
plies nothing  of  the  sort.  The  church  teaches,  indeed,  tliat 
the  act  for  which  we  are  accountable  is  the  act  of  the  will ; 
but  she  teaches  that  no  act  is  done  with  a  good  intention 
that  is  not  referred  to  God  as  the  ultimate  end,  and  that 
t'cery  one  of  our  acts  is  to  be  so  referred.  Now,  in  choos- 
ing the  means,  we  as  much  act  as  we  do  in  the  choice  of 
the  end,  and  therefore  must  be,  as  to  the  means,  bound  by 
the  same  law  which  binds  us  as  to  the  end ;  and  then  we 
can  no  more  choose  unjust  means  than  we  can  unjust  ends, 
and  therefore  can  be  allowed  to  seek  even  just  ends  only 
by  just  meana 

The  professor  says  that  "  the  Jesuit  Casnedi  maintains  in 
a  published  work,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  God  will  say 
to  many,  'Come,  my  beloved,  you  who  have  committed 
murder,  l)lasphemed,  &c.,  because  you  believed  that  in  so 
doing  you  were  right.' "     But  he  takes  good  care  not  to 
give  us  a  reference  to  the  work  itself,  and  we  hazard  noth- 
ing in  saying  that  no  Jesuit  ever  published  such  a  sentence, 
unless  it  was   to  condemn  it,  as  containing  a  Protestant 
heresy.     That  invincible  iijnorance,  if  really  invincible,  ex- 
cuses from  sin,  is,  no  doubt,  a  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  for 
she  teaches  that  no  one  can  sin  in  not  doing  that  which  he 
has  no  power  to  do.     No  doubt,  involuntary  mistakes,  if 
unavoidable,  springing  from  no  malice  in  the  will,  from  no 
culpable  nt\irlect  oi  ours,  are  excusable;  but  no  Catholic  di- 
vine ever  taught  that  invincible  ignorance  can  extend  to 
the  great  precepts  of  the  natural  law,  to  such  as  f^'-rbid  mur- 
der, blasphemy,  &c. ;  for  they  are  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  man,  and  are  evident  to  every  man  by  the  light  of 
natural  reason.     Tlie  professor  has  been  misled,  by  relying 
on  the  authority  of  Pascal,  and  other  writers  of  his  stamp. 
IFo  refers  us  to  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters  "for  a  popular 
exposition  of  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits."     He  miglit  as 
well  refer  us  to  Yoltaire's  Philmophical  Dictionary  for  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.     Pascal 
^vas  a  Jansenist,  and  Jansenists  are  heretics,  not  Catholics. 
i  lie  Provincial  Letters  are  witty,  but  wicked, — a  tissue  of 
lies,  forgeries,  and  misrepresentations,  from  beginning  to 
end,  as  has  heen  amj^ly  proved  over  and  over  again.     If  Mr. 
Thorn  well  is  ignorant  of  this  fact,  he  will  have  to  search 
long  before  he  will  find  a  Catholic  or  a  Jesuit  doctor  that 
will  permit  him  to  hold  that  his  ignorance  is  excusable. 

1.  The  principle  of  mental  reservation  happens  to  be  no 
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Oatholic  doctrine.  Protestants  would,  no  doubt,  be  pleased 
to  lind  that  the  church  teaches  that  lying  is  sometimes 
justifiable,  for  such  a  doctrine  is  one  they  stand  very  much 
in  need  of ;  but  she  teaches  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  does 
not  command  her  children  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions 
to  speak  aU  the  truth  tliey  may  happen  to  know,  but  she 
does  command  them  never  to  speak  any  thing  but  the  truth  ; 
and  she  teaches  them,  that,  when  they  use  words  which  by 
their  natural  force  convey  a  false  sense,  they  speak  false- 
hood, whatever  may  have  been  their  secret  meaning,  and 
that  knowingly  and  intentionally  to  use  language  which  is 
naturally  calculated  to  deceive  the  hearer,  to  convey  to  him 
a  false  meaning,  or  a  meaning  different  from  that  in  the 
inind  of  him  that  uses  it,  is  to  lie,  to  sin  against  God.  All 
who  are  acquainted  with  Catholic  morality  know  that  this 
is  her  teaching,  and  whoever  asserts  the  contrary  is  guilty 
of  the  very  offence  he  would  fasten  upon  her,  and  has  no 
excuse  for  his  conduct.  For  if  he  is  ignorant  of  her  doc- 
trine, he  speaks  rashly ;  if  he  is  not  ignorant,  he  is  guilty  of 
a  wilful  falsehood. 

2.  The  facts  which  the  professor  alleges,  granting  them 
to  be  facts,  do  not  prove  the  principle  of  mental  reservation. 
We  presume  the  professor  wishes  to  maintain  that  the 
.church  teaches  that  it  is  lawful  for  her  children  to  take 
oaths  which  conflict  with  her  advantage,  but  that  they  must 
take  them  with  the  mental  reservation,  not  to  keep  them  ; 
and  that  if  so  taken,  it  is  no  sin  to  break  them.  This  is 
what  he  needs  in  order  to  make  out  his  case.  But  this  he 
•does  not  prove.  Granting  that  when  he  has  rightly  stated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Lateran, — he  does  not  tell  ns 
which  council,* — all  he  proves  is,  that  the  church  teaches 
that  no  oath  taken  to  her  prejudice  is  binding ;  but  he  does 

♦  Dr.  Brownson  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  second  reference  to  the 
•Council  of  Latcmn  in  the  extract  just  made  from  Professor  Thomwell. 
Here  the  professor  refers  to  the  xvi.  canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Lat- 
eran, which  is  what  he  intended  in  the  first  reference.  But  the  xvi. 
canon  is  not  at  all  to  the  effect  supposed  by  Mr.  Thornwell,  and  has  not 
the  slightest  bearing  on  the  subject  of  mental  reservafioM.  Neither  does 
it  declare  that  *'  no  oaths  are  binding  which  conflict  with  the  advantage 
of  the  church."  The  decree  prohibits  following  the  caprices  of  a  minor- 
ity of  the  younger  members  of  the  chapter  where  they  assign  no  reason 
in  their  favor,  and  adds  that  no  one  shall  excuse  himself  from  obeying 
this  decree  by  alleging  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  church  in  that 
place,  and  that  he  has  made  oath  to  preserve  the  customs  of  his 
'Church,  for  such  an  oath  to  act  against  the  advantage  of  the  church  and 
.the  rules  of  the  holy  fathers  would  be  perjury,  not  an  oath.     The  coun- 
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not  prove  that  she  teacbes  that  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
binding  is  becanse  it  was  taken  with  a  mental  reservation  not 
to  keep  it  in  case  it  conflicted  with  her  advanta^.  For 
aoght  that  appears,  the  reason  why  the  chnreh  declares  that 
finch  oaths  do  not  bind  is  because  she  h«»lds  them  to  be 
nnlawfnl  oaths, — oaths  wliich  no  man  has  a  right  to  take, 
and  which  therefore  are  void  ah  initio.  The  profeseor 
will  hardly  maintain  the  morality  of  robbers  and  cutthnxits, 
that  a  man  who  has  taken  an  nnlawfol  oath  is  bound  to 
keep  it.  lie  will  hardly  pretend  tliat  he  who  should  swear 
to  assist  in  a  plot  for  blowing  up  the  Presbyterian  Assembly 
when  in  session,  for  instance,  would  be  bound  to  keep  his 
oath,  or  to  refrain  from  revealing  the  plot,  simply  because 
he  had  sworn  not  to  do  so.  The  whole  sum  and  substance^ 
of  the  charge,  then,  is,  that  the  Jesuits  and  the  church  teach 
tliat  unlawful  oaths  do  not  bind.  Does  this  conflict  with 
reason?  Is  this  "conducive  to  licentiousness  and  immo- 
rality?" Is  it  immoral  to  teach  that  no  man  can  bind 
himself  to  do  wrong  ? 

But  in  this  the  church  teaches  that  "the  interests  of  the 

f)riesthood  are  superior  to  the  claims  of  truth,  justice,  and 
lurnanity ;  for  she  holds  that  all  oaths  which  conflict  with 
lier  advantage  are  unlawful."  The  conclusion  is  not  neces- 
»i<rv,  for  it  may  be  that  her  interests,  her  advantage,  are 
identical  witli  the  claims  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity ; 
or  that  it  is  only  !>y  promoting  her  interests  and  seeking  her 
advantage  that  it  is  possil)le  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  truth, 
justice,  and  liumanity.  If  >\\e  be  what  siie  professes  to  be, 
this  must  !>e  so ;  and  that  .she  is  what  she  professes  t«>  Ik? 

r.il  spcjiks  only  of  an  nnhiwful  oath  already  taken,  and  declares  it  unlaw- 
ful and  void.     Tlie  following  is  the  entire  chapter  xvi.  : 

C'um  in  cnnrti*;  ccclesiis,  quod  pluribus  et  senioribus  fratribus  visum 
furrit,  incunr'tant<T  del)eat  observari,  grave  nimis  et  reprehensione  est 
dijrnum.  quod  quanimdamecclesiarumpaaciquandoque  non  tarn  de  ra- 
tions, quani  de  i)ropria  voluntate  ordinationem  multoties  imi)ediuiit.  et 
ordinafioncm  ecclesiasticam  procedere  non  jwrrnittunt.  Quoc'irc:i  pnc- 
sf-nti  df^crctostatiu'mus,  ut  nisi  a  paucioribus  et  inferioribusaliquid  ralio- 
nabilitfff  fuerit  o^fcusum.  appellatione  remota,  semper  prsevaleat,  et  suum 
con>('r|uatur  eircctuin.  quod  a  majori  et  seniori  parte  capituli  fuerit  con- 
fltiluturn.  Xec  no.^tnim  constitutionera  impediat,  si  forte  quis  ad  constT- 
vandam  erclesijc  suae  consuotudinem  juramcnto.se dicatadstrictum.  Noii 
enirn  dior-nda  sunt  juramenta,  sed  potius  p<TJuria  qu»  contra  utilitatem 
eccIesijiKticam,  et  winctorum  patrum  veniunt  instituia.  Si  autem  huju^- 
modi  consuctudines,  qua*  ratione  juvantur,  et  sacris  congruunt  insii- 
tuti>,  irritare  pra-sunipscrit  donee  congruum  egerit  poenitentiam.  a 
I)r)rniniri  corporis  perceptione  fiat  alienus. — Labbe*s  Councils,  X., 
1517.— Ed. 
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the  professor  must  presume  till  he  has  proved  the  contrary. 
If  she  be  the  churcn  of  God,  any  oath  to  her  prejudice  is 
an  oath  against  God,  and  no  man  can  be  mad  enough  to  say 
that  an  oath  against  God  can  bind,  or  that  the  claims  of 
truth,  justice,  or  humanity  can  be  prejudiced  by  not  keep- 
ing it.  But  the  professor  cannot  assume  that  she  is  not  the 
church  of  God,  for  that  she  is  not,  is  the  very  point  he  is  to 
prove,  and  he  cannot  prove  this  by  assuming  it,  and  making 
the  assumption  the  principle  of  his  arguments  to  prove  it. 
Such  a  procedure  would  simply  beg  the  Question.  Grant- 
ing, then,  that  the  church  does  teach  tnat  oaths  to  her 
prejudice  are  unlawful,  and  therefore  do  not  bind,  nothing 
proves  that  she  is  not  right  in  so  doing,  and  therefore 
nothing  proves  that  in  doing  so  she  favors  "  licentiousness 
and  immorality."  To  condemn  the  church,  on  the  ground 
the  professor  assumes,  would  be  to  assert  the  doctrine 
opposite  to  hers ;  namely,  unlawful  oaths  are  to  be  kept, — 
that,  if  we  have  beep  foolish  or  wicked  enough  to  swear  to 
do  wrong,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  our  oath  and 
do  the  wrong, — a  monstrous  doctrine,  which  strikes  at  the 
foundation  oi  all  morals.  It  is  strange  what  blunders  Prot- 
Cbtants  commit,  in  trying  to  get  an  argument  against  the 
church.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  never  occurred  to  them  to 
examine  the  principle  of  the  objections  they  urge.  They 
seem  to  say,  if  the  church  should  favor  licentiousness  and 
inmiorality,  then  she  would  not  be  the  church  of  God  ; 
therefore  she  does  favor  licentiousness  and  immorality. 
The  church  forbids  unlawful  oaths. 

3.  The  professor,  evidently,  is  ignorant  of  the  principle 
of  prdbahlity^  or  probabilism,  as  understood  by  Catholic 
theologians.  That  principle,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  is  very 
nearly  the  contrary  of  what  he  supposes,  and  is  little  else 
than  the  well-known  maxim  of  the  Common  Law,  that,  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  doubt,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  its 
benefit.  But  the  principle,  as  the  professor  defines  it,  is 
not  embraced  by  the  church,  nor  defended  by  a  single 
Catholic  divine.  He  says,  the  church  substitutes  '*  authority 
for  evidence,  and  makes  the  opinions  of  men  the  arbiters  of 
faith ;"  but  this,  in  principle,  at  least,  is  a  mistake ;  for  the 
church  teaches  that  God  alone  is  the  arbiter  of  faith,  and 
that  nothing  but  his  word,  declared  to  be  his  word,  by  him- 
self through  his  divinely  appointed  organ,  can  be  of  faith. 
His  word  divinely  declared  to  be  his  word  is  the  highest 
evidence  reason  can  demand  or  receive ;  and  if  the  church 
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16  proved  to  reason  to  be  his  organ  for  declaring  his  word, 
reason  has  tlie  highest  evidence  possible  for  beheving  that 
wliatever  she  teaches  as  the  word  of  God  is  infallibly  true. 
Slie  asserts  that  reason  has  the  right  to  demand  this  evi- 
dence,  and  has  no  riglit  to  dispense  with  it.  In  principle, 
then,  she  denies  the  principle  of  probability  as  set  forth  by 
the  professor.  If  she  is  what  she  claims  to  be,  she  denies  it 
in  her  practice,  and  cannot  possibly  do  as  alleged.  That 
she  is  what  she  professes  to  be  the  professor  is  bound,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  to  presume  till  he  makes  the  contrary 
appear ;  which  he  does  not  do. 

The  professor  identifies  Jesuitism  with  Catholicity,  and 
resolves  all  that  is  atrocious  in  Jesuitism  into  the  three  prin- 
ciples enumerated,  and  therefore  all  that  is  atrocious  in 
Catholicity.  But  the  first  of  these  principles  is  a  simple 
dictate  of  reason,  and  contains  nothinji^  atrocious.  Then  all 
that  is  atrocious  in  Catholicity,  or  all  the  atrocity  that  can 
be  charged  upon  Catholicity,  is  resolvable  into  the  other  two 
principles,  namely,  mental  reservation  and  probability.  But 
these  are  not  Catholic  principles,  and,  however  atrocious  they 
may  be,  their  atrocity  cannot  be  charged  to  her.  Therefore 
no  atrocity  can  be  charged  to  her,  even  according  to  the 
professor's  own  argument.  But  to  be  "  conducive  to  licen- 
tiousness and  imuioridity  "  is  undeniably  atrocious.  There- 
fore the  church  is  nut  conducive  to  them.  So  the  professor 
does  not  sustain  his  assertion,  that  "Papal  infallibility  i.*^ 
conducive  to  licentiousness  and  immorality."  Assuredly, 
the  professor  is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  evidence. 

Tne  next  proof  offered  against  the  infallibility  of  the 
church  is,  that  "it  is  the  patron  of  superstition  and  will- 
worship." — (p.  116.)  This  is  a  singular  objection.  How 
infaUibUUy  can  patronize  superstition  and  will-worship, — 
that  is,  ?/'^//-worship,  ortlie  worship  of  wells,  conceding  them 
to  be  wronjj,  is  more  than  we  are  able  to  conceive.  Intallibil- 
ity  can  be  tne  patron  of  nothing  wrong,  and  the  professor,  if  he 
should  prove  his  thesis,  would  prove  that  superstition  an<l 
will-worship  are  right,  not  that  the  church  is  fallible.  Can 
he  mean  that  the  assertion  of  her  infallibility  is  the  patron 
of  superstition  and  will-worship?  Dut  this  he  would  be 
troubled  to  prove,  even  if  he  should  prove  the  existence  of 
superstition  and  will-worship  in  the  church ;  for  they 
undeniably  exist  out  of  the  church,  in  communities  which 
lay  no  claim  to  infallibility.  Does  he  mean  that  the  church 
is  not  infallible,  because  she  is  the  patron  of  superstition. 
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&c.  ?  Why,  then,  did  he  not  say  so?  If  this  is  his  mean- 
ing, his  argument  is  valid,  if  the  fact  be  as  alleged.  But, 
unriappily  for  his  cause,  the  fact  is  not  as  alleged.*  Catho- 
lics pay  divine  honors  to  God  alone,  as  every  one  knows 
who  knows  any  thing  of  Catholic  worship.  That  we  keep 
relics,  pictures,  and  images,  and  pay  them  a  relative  honor 
as  memorials  of  departed  sanctity,  we  admit ;  that  we 
venerate  the  saints,  especially  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  the 
most  holy  mother  of  God,  we  also  admit ;  but  that  this  is 
superstition  or  will-worship  wo  deny,  and  the  professor 
must  prove,  or  not  assert  it. 

The  last  proof  of  the  fallibility  of  the  church  which 
the  professor  attempts  to  oflfer  is,  that  she  is  not  infallible, 
for  '*she  is  hostile  to  civil  government." — (p.  143.)  His 
argument  is,  when  reduced  to  form, — the  church  that  claims 
and  exercises  temporal  authority  is  hostile  to  civil  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  and  exercises 
temporal  authority ;  therefore  she  is  hostile  to  civil  govern- 
ment. The  church  that  is  hostile  to  civil  government  is 
fallible  ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  hostile  to  civil 
government;  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
fallible,  that  is,  not  infallible. 

The  church  that  claims  and  exercises  supreme  temporal 
authority  is  hostile  to  civil  government,  if  she  has  received 
from  Almighty  God  no  grant  of  that  temporal  authority, 
we  concede;  if  she  has  received  the  grant,  we  deny,  ifo 
church  which  possesses,  by  the  divine  grant,  temporal 
authority,  can  be  hostile  to  civil  government  by  claiming 
and  exercising  it,  because  she  is  herself,  under  God,  the 
civil  government.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  if  she 
has  received  the  grant,  does  thus  possess  the  temporal 
authority.  Therefore,  if  she  claims  and  exercises  tliat 
authority,  she  is  not  hostile  to  civil  government. 

The  church  that  is  hostile  to  all  government  in  civil 
affairs  is  fallible,  we  concede ;  for  the  necessity  of  govern- 
ment in  civil  affairs  is  clearly  evinced  from  reason ;  the 
church  that  is  hostile  only  to  distinct  and  independent  civil 
government  is  fallible,  we  deny,  for  it  may  be  that  God  has 
vested  the  government  of  civil  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs  in 
the  same  hands.  The  denial  of  civil  government  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  church  is  a  proof  of  fallibility 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  objection  replied  to  at  length  in  The  Two 
.Broifiers,  ante  pp.  337-352. 
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only  on  the  supposition  that  such  civil  government  exists 
by  divine  right.  But  if  all  government,  civil  as  well  as 
spiritual,  is  vested  in  the  church,  it  does  not  so  exist. 
Therefore  its  denial  is  no  proof  of  fallibility.  Moreover, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be 
hostile  to  civil  government,  even  if  she  claim  and  exercise 
the  supreme  temporal  authority,  if  she  has  received  it  as  a 
grant  from  God,  the  supreme  ruler.  But  it  is  not  proved 
fliat  she  claims  or  exercises  it  without  such  g^ant.  There- 
fore it  is  not  proved  that  she  is  hostile  to  civil  government; 
and  therefore,  again,  it  is  not  proved  that  she  is  fallible. 
The  professor  labors  to  prove,  that,  according  to  Catholicity, 
"the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  the  omnipotent  God,  invested 
alike  with  temporal  power  and  ecclesiastical  authority." 
(p.  147.)  If  so,  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  God  in  both 
orders,  and  is  invested  witli  the  supreme  authority  in  both. 
Then  he  is  by  divine  appointment  the  temporal  sovereign. 
But  for  the  temporal  sovereign  to  claim  and  exercise  tem- 
poral authority  is  not  to  be  hostile  to  the  civil  government, 
but  to  assert  and  maintain  it. 

But  the  claim  of  the  church  to  "  secular  authority  merges 
the  state  in  the  church.  Kings  and  emperors,  nations  and 
communities,  become  merely  the  instruments  and  pliant  tools 
of  spiritual  dominion." — (page  153.)  What  if  the  spiritual 
dominion  be  legitimate  ?  All  power  is  of  God,  and  there  is 
no  legitimate  authority  not  from  liira.  Kings,  emperors,  na- 
tions, communities,  have  no  right  to  exercise  temporal  au- 
thority, save  as  vicars  of  the  omnipotent  God,  and  it  is  only 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  such  that  we  are  under  any  obli- 
gation to  obey  them.  If  Almighty  God  has  made  the  pope 
his  sole  vicar  in  both  orders,  obedience  is  due  to  him  by  all 
both  in  church  and  state,  and  then  it  is  no  objection  to  the 
church  that  she  exacts  the  submission  of  kings,  emperors,  na- 
tions, communities,  for  the}'  can,  in  such  case,  have  no  au- 
thority not  derived  from  God  through  the  pope.  The  ]>ro- 
fessor,  if  he  grant  that  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Almighty 
God  in  the  temporal  and  in  the  spiritual  order,  cannot  urge 
his  objection,  because  in  doing  so  he  would  resist  the  author- 
ity of  the  vicar  of  God,  and  therefore  of  God  himself. 

Again,  if  the  pope  be  the  vicar  of  God  in  both  orders,  the 
claim  and  exercise  of  the  supreme  temporal  dominion  do  not 
merge  the  state  in  the  church,  for  then  the  church  is  both 
church  and  state.  The  church  could  merge  the  state  in  her- 
self by  claiming  and  exercising  temporal  power,  only  on  con- 
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ditiou  that  she  liad  received  no  special  grant  of  temporal 
power,  and  claimed  to  exercise  it  solely  by  virtue  of  her  ff rant 
of  spiritual  authority.  But  if  she  teaches,  as  the  proiessor 
contends,  that  in  the  pope  she  has  been  invested  with  tem- 
poral as  well  as  with  spiritual  authority^  she  does  not  do 
this,  that  is,  does  not  claim  the  temporal  as  incidental  to  the 
spiritual.  Therefore,  even  granting  that  she  claims  the  su- 
preme temporal  authority,  she  does  not  and  cannot  merge 
the  state  in  the  church  as  a  spiritual  authoritv,  which  is  the 
sense  intended.  This  is  evinced  from  the  mstance  of  the 
Papal  States.  Tlie  pope  in  regard  to  them  is  supreme  in 
both  temporals  and  spirituals,  but  they  exist  aa  a  state,  as  a 
civil  government,  as  much  so  as  Tuscany  or  Sardinia. 

The  professor  does  not  appear  to  understand  the  question 
he  wishes  to  discuss.  The  spiritual  order  is  undeniably  su- 
perior to  the  temporal,  and  nothing  can  be  legitimately  con- 
cluded from  the  temporal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  spiritual. 
No  man  who  has  any  knowledge  of  even  natural  morality 
can  pretend  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  temporal  order 
to  define  or  give  law  to  the  spiritual.  It  is  not  according  to 
reason  that  the  lower  should  rule  the  higher,  the  body  the 
soul,  for  instance,  or  the  state  the  church.  To  object  to  the 
church  that  she  subjects  the  whole  temporal  order  to  the 
spiritual  order,  or  that  she  makes  the  spiritual  dominion  su- 
preme, is  to  make  an  objection  which  reason  disavows,  be- 
cause it  would  be  in  principle  the  same  as  to  deny  the  rig!  it 
of  reason  to  rule  the  flesh,  nay,  the  same  as  to  deny  reason 
itself.  The  church,  if  she  is  God's  church,  if  she  has  re- 
ceived plenary  spiritual  authority  as  the  vicar  of  the  omnip- 
otent God,  must  needs  be  superior  to  the  state,  and  the 
state  can  have  no  authority  to  do  aught  she  declares  to  be  sin- 
ful or  morally  wrong,  and  must  be  bound  to  do  whatever  she 
declares  to  be  required  by  the  law  of  God.  To  allege  that 
she  subjects  kings,  emperors,  &c.,  to  her  dominion  is,  then, 
to  allege  nothing  against  her. 

The  professor  does  not  state  the  question  properly.  He 
begins  with  an  assumption  which  he  has  no  right  to  make. 
He  assumes,  that,  if  the  church  claims  any  authority  in  the 
temporal  order,  she  is  a  usurper,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in- 
fallible. Ho  takes  it  for  granted,  then,  that,  if  he  proves 
that  she  has  claimed  such  authority,  he  has  disproved  her  in- 
fallibility. But  we  demand  the  proof  from  reason,  that  she  • 
has  no  authority  in  temporals.  Till  he  proves  this,  he  can- 
not conclude,  from  the  fact  that  she  claims  it,  that  she  is  & 
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nsnrper,  and  therefore  fallible.  It  is  certain  from  reason,  since 
all  power  is  of  God,  and  there  is  and  can  be  no  rightfal  au- 
thority to  govern  in  any  order  not  derived  mediately  or  im- 
mediately from  him,  that  he  can  make  the  pope  his  sole  vi- 
car on  earth  in  both  orders,  if  such  be  his  will  and  pleasure. 
If  he  does  so,  then  it  is  also  certain  that  the  pope  has  the 
right  to  exercise  the  supreme  authoritv  in  both  orders,  and 
then  that,  so  far  from  his  temporal  authority  bein^  nsurp?d, 
all  authority  not  derived  from  God  through  him  is  usurpa- 
tion. What  the  professor  has  to  prove,  then,  in  case  he  con- 
tends that  the  church  claims  the  supreme  tempoi'al  author- 
ity, is,  not  that  she  claims  it,  but  that  she  claims  it  without 
having  received  it  from  God.  If  she  asserts  that  she  has  re- 
ceived it, — since  the  legal  presumption  is  in  her  favor,  and 
the  argument  is  not  to  prove,  but  to  disprove,  her  infallibil- 
ity,— ^ne  can  prove  that  she  has  not  received  it  only  by  prov- 
ing that  she  has  in  the  exercise  of  it  violated  some  principle 
of  natural  justice. 

We  are  far  from  conceding  that  the  church  has  ever  claim- 
ed or  exercised  temporal  authority  in  the  sense  intended ; 
but  pass  over  that.     Let  it  be  supposed  for  the  present  that 
she  has.     AVhat  is  the  evidence  that  she  has  ever  violated 
any  principle  of  natural  justice  ?     You  can  arraign  her  only 
on  the  law  of  nature,  before  the  bar  of  natural  reason.    Pro- 
duce, then,  the  precept  of  the  law  of  nature  which  she  has 
violated  or  contradicted.    We  have  looked  carefully  through 
all  that  the  professor  has  urged,  and  we  can  find  nothini; 
that  is  immoral  or  un  just.     All   his  proofs  are  reduced  to 
this,  that  she  claims  and  exercises  temporal  authority.   Grant 
all  this,  what  then  ?     Where  is  your  evidence  that  she  has 
not  rightfully  claimed  and  exercised  it?     You  offer  none, 
and  only  work  yourself  up  into  a  violent  passion  against  her, 
because  she  has  claimed  and  exercised  it.     Where  is  your 
evidence  that  the  exercise  you  fancy  you  have  proved  has 
been  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature?     You  offer  only  two 
tilings;  first,  what  you  call  the  Jesuit's  oath,  and,  second. 
the  proliibitiou  of  duelling  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

'Mience  the  Jesuit  in  his  secret  oath  renounces  all  alle- 
iriaiice  to  all  earthly  powers  which  have  not  been  confirmed 
by  the  Holy  See." — (/J.)  The  Jesuit  has  no  secret  oath,  and 
renoimces  no  allegiance  to  the  civil  government.  The  charge 
is  false* 

The  Council  of  Trent  condemns  duelling,  we  grant ;  but  is 

♦Like  aU  members  of  a  religious  order,  the  Jesuits  take  the  three 
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it  the  condemnation  of  duelling,  or  duelling  itself,  that  is 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  justice?  Which  is  easier  to  de- 
fend,—duelling,  or  the  church  in  condemning  it?  And 
who  is  in  the  wrong, — ^the  church  in  condemning,  or  you  in 
defending  the  base,  cowardly,  and  detestable  practice  of 
single  combat? 

But  the  church  does  more  than  condemn  it.  According 
to  the  statute  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fifth  ses- 
sion, "  the  temporal  sovereign  who  permits  a  duel  to  take 
place  in  his  dominions  is  punished  not  only  with  excommu- 
nication, but  with  the  loss  of  the  place  in  which  the  combat 
occurred.  The  duellists  and  their  seconds  are  condemned  in 
the  same  statute  to  perpetual  infamy,  the  loss  of  their  goods, 
and  deprived,  if  they  should  fall,  of  Christian  burial,  while 
those  who  are  merely  spectators  of  the  scene  are  sentenced 
to  eternal  malediction." — (p.  152.)  Well,  what  then  ?  What 
then  f  Why,  this  proves  that  the  church  claims  the  right 
to  exercise  civil  authority,  nay,  to  inflict  civil  punishments  ; 
for  such  are  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  the  loss  of  the  place 
where  the  combat  occurs.  Yes,  as  you  cite  the  statute,  but 
not  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.*  But  let  that 
pass.  If  so,  it  is  nothing  to  your  purpose,  unless  the  pun- 
ishment prcscri  bed  is  in  itself  unjust.  Will  vou  maintain 
that  ? 

"  In  a  conflict  of  power  between  princes  and  popes,  the 
first  and  highest  duty  of  all  the  vassals  of  Rome  is  to  main- 
tain her  honor  and  support  her  claims." — (p.  153.)  Suppose 
a  conflict  of  power  between  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  tJie  United  States  and  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  which  party  would  the  professor, 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  member  of  that  church,  &up- 
port?  The  civil  authorities?  Then  ho  either  condemns  his 
church,  or  raises  the  temporal  order  above  the  spiritual, 
which  he   expressly  repudiates.     Would   he  side  with  his 


vows  of  perpetual  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience;  in  addition  to  these 
the  professed  fathers,  a  fraction  of  the  members  of  the  society,  make  a 
fourth  vow:  "  I  promise,  besides,  especial  obedience  to  the  pope  in  what 
concerns  the  missions,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  apostolic  letters  and  in 
the  constitution."  This  simply  means  that  they  bind  themselves  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  any  part  of  the  world  to  whichthe  supreme  pontiff  may 
direct;  and  tliat  it  has  no  other  meaning  is  expressly  explained  by  St. 
Ignatius  in  the  Declaration  annexed  by  him  to  the  ChnstittUion,  Part  V. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  called  forswearing  all  allegiance  to  earthly  powers 
not  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See. — Cretineau-Joly,  Histoire  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  J6sus,  Tome  I.  pp.  86,  87. — Ed. 

*yide  Cone.  Trident.  Seas.  25,  cap.  xix. 
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cliurch,  and  maintain  the  independence  of  the  spiritaal  or- 
der ?  Then  he  would  recognize  and  act  on  the  principle  he 
objects  to  us,  and  we  retort  his  objection.  Suppose  a  con- 
flict between  an  infallible  church  and  a  fallible  civil  goverp- 
nient,  we  demand  which  of  the  two  ought  to  yield.  "  But 
tlie  church  is  not  infallible."  That  is  K)r  you  to  prove.  If 
she  is  infallible,  she  must  be  in  the  right,  and  then  we  are 
bound  in  reason  to  support  her ;  if  she  is  not  infallible,  we 
deny  that  we  are  bound  to  support  her  at  all,  for  then  she  is 
not  God's  church. 

"  The  Romish  church,  too,  sets  her  face  like  a  flint  against 
tlie  subjection  of  her  spiritual  ofiicers  to  the  leecal  tribunals 
of  the  state." — (ib.)  Well,  wliat  if  she  does  ?  Where  is  the 
proof  that  in  this  she  is  wrong?  She  "has  positively  pro- 
nibited  the  intolerable  presumption  of  laymen,  though  kings 
and  magistrates,  of  demanding  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the 
lofty  members  of  her  hierarchy." — (ib.)  In  case  they  hold 
nothing  temporal  of  them^  conceded ;  but  what  then  ?  Will 
the  professor  be  good  enough  to  demonstrate  the  right  of  the 
temporal  authority  to  demand  from  a  minister  of  religion  an 
oath  of  allegiance  in  spirituals  ? 

La  Fayette  is  reported  to  have  said,  that,  "  if  ever  the  lib- 
erties of  this  country  should  be  destroyed,  it  would  be  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Komisli  priests." — (p.  154.)  T/ierefore 
the  church  is  fallible  !  La  Fayette  is  reported^  hy  whom  ? 
When  ?  Where  ?  What  if  he  did  say  so ?  Was  lia  Fayette 
infallible?  And  does  it  follow  that  the  thing  must  be  so,  be- 
cause La  Fayette  thought  so  ?  If  he  did  once  think  so,  it  is 
possible  that  he  elianged  his  mind,' for  it  is  reported  that  he 
became  reconciled  to  the  cliurch  and  died  a  Catholic,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  he  was,  when  dying,  exceedingly  anxious 
for  the  services  of  a  "  Romish  priest."  He  had  probably 
liad  enough  of  French  philosophism  during  his  lifetime, 
without  wishini^  to  carry  any  with  him  into  eternity. 

''They  are  all  of  thcni  [Catholic  priests]  sworn  subjects  of 
a  foreUjn  potentate/' — (/J.)  Not  true.  The  authority  of  the 
church  is  catholic,  not  national,  and  can  be  no  uiorejoreiffn 
hert^  than  at  Rome. 

''  Tliure  are  peculiar  principles  in  the  constitution  and 
polity  of  Rome  which  render  it  an  engine  of  tremendous 
])ower." — (|).  159.)  Who  has  more  power  than  God  ?  Be- 
cause, if  we  admit  the  existence  of  God,  we  must  admit  his 
omnipotence,  are  we  to  be  atheists?  If  the  church  be  not 
God's  church,  she  cannot  possess  the  authority  we  claim  for 
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lier,  without  danger,  we  concede ;  if  she  is  his  church,  and 
the  pope  is  his  vicar,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  her  power 
more  than  we  should  have,  if  it  were  exerted  immediately 
by  God  himself  ?  We  defend  the  church  as  God's  church, 
and  attempt  no  defence  of  her  on  the  supposition  that  she  is 
not  his  chtirch.  Prove  to  us  that  he  has  not  instituted  her, 
and  we  will  abandon  her ;  but  remember  that  proving  that 
she  has  a  tremendous  power  is  no  proof  to  us  that  he  has  not 
instituted  her ;  for  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  say  how  much  or 
how  little  power  it  is  proper  for  him  to  delegate  to  her.  The 
claim  of  similar  power  for  a  human  or  man-made  church, 
like  the  Presbyterian,  would  unquestionably  be  dangerous, 
and  has  proved  itself  so  in  the  whole  history  of  Protestant- 
ism. But  that  it  is  dangerous  in  a  diviiielv  commissioned 
church,  we  know,  and  so  does  every  man  of  common  sense, 
is  not  and  cannot  be  true ;  for  God  himself  becomes  our  sure- 
ty for  the  right  exercise  of  the  power,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

"  The  doctrine  of  auricular  confession  establishes  a  system 
of  espionage  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  personal  independ- 
ence, and  from  the  intimate  connection  between  priests  and 
bishops,  and  bishops  and  the  pope,  all  the  iniportimt  secrets 
of  the  earth  can  be  easily  transmitted  to  the  Vatican."  This 
is  ridiculously  absurd.  jN"o  priest  can  communicate  to  any 
person  living  the  secret«  of  the  confessional,  and  he  can  no 
more  do  it  to  his  bishop  or  to  the  pope  than  he  can  to  James 
H.  Thornwell.  He  cannot  speak,  out  of  the  confessional, 
of  what  has  been  told  him  in  the  confessional,  even  to  the 
penitent  himself.  No  instance  of  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional having  been  betrayed  has  ever  occurred.  Even  the  vil- 
est apostates  have  never  been  known  to  disclose  what  they  had 
received  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional.  The  Catholic  eler- 
gy  do  not  record  the  confessions  of  their  penitents  in  a  book, 
making  them  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  church,  as  did  the 
former  Puritan  ministers  of  New  England,  as  we  had  occa- 
sion ourselves  to  know  from  the  inspection  of  the  records  of 
some  of  their  churches,  over  which  it  was  our  misfortune  to 
be  settled  as  pastor. 

As  to  the  system  of  espionage,  we  all  know  that  it  was 
carried  on  to  its  perfection  in  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England  ;  and  it  still  existed  in  full  vigor  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Middle  States, 
as  we  had  personal  means  of  knowing.  In  most  Calvinistic 
churches,  especially  the  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Methodist,  the  members  are  bound  by  a  solenm 
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covenant,  a  covenant  frequently  renewed,  to  watch  over  one 
another,  which  means,  practically,  that  they  shall  be  spies 
one  upon  another ;  and  who  that  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  brought  up  a  Presbyterian  has  not  felt  that  he  was  under 
perpetual  surveillance,  that  every  member,  it  might  be,  of 
the  particular  church  to  which  he  belonged  was  on  the 
look-out  to  catch  him  tripping?  We  have  ourselves  had 
ample  opportunities  of  learning  the  degree  of  personal  in- 
dependence allowed  by  Presbyterianism,  and  we  never  knew 
the  meaning  of  personal  independence  till  we  became  e 
Catholic.  There  is  no  comparison,  in  this  matter  of  per- 
sonal independence,  between  Catholicity  and  any  form  of 
Protestantism  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  that  is  saying 
much,  if  what  is  alleged  concerning  our  frequent  changqs 
be  not  altogether  untrue.  Catholicity  provides  us  all  the 
helps  we  need  in  order  to  attain  to  Christian  perfection ; 
she  exliorts,  she  entreats  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  them,  and 
to  attain  to  that  perfection  ;  but  she  throws  the  responsibil- 
ity on  our  own  individual  consciences.  Catholics,  also,  usu- 
ally mind  their  own  business,  and  attend  rather  to  their  own 
consciences  than  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Hence,  you 
find  among  them  very  little  hypocrisy.  Their  conduct  is 
free,  frank,  natural,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  had  opportunities 
of  observing,  they  generally  wear  their  worst  side  outward. 
It  needs  a  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  to 
know,  or  even  to  suspect  their  real  piety  and  worth.  This 
indicates  any  thing  but  the  want  oi  personal  independence, 
and  the  presence  of  tlie  system  of  espionage  alleged.  In- 
deed, the  professor  in  bringing  this  cliargo  must  have  argued 
against  us  from  what  he  knows  to  be  true  of  his  own  sect ; 
but  this  is  to  pass  from  one  genus  to  another, — not  allow- 
al)lo  in  logic.  Servility,  slavishness,  the  want  of  personal 
independence,  tlie  fear  to  say  that  our  souls  are  our  own, 
though  unquestionably  characteristics  of  the  Presbyterian, 
are  no  characteristics  of  the  Catholic.  There  is  a  total  dif- 
ference between  the  mild  and  parental  authority  exercised 
l)y  our  clergy  over  us,  and  the  hai'sli  and  severe  tyranny  no- 
tori  ouslv  exercised  bv  Presbyterian  ministers  over  their 
tiocks;  and  it  would  take  much  to  make  Catholics  believe  it 
possible  for  a  people  to  stand  in  such  awe  and  dread  of  a 
minister  of  reli<2:ion  as  Presbvterians  do  of  their  ministers. 
Our  children  are  delighted  to  see  a  priest  come  into  the 
liouse ;  we,  when  a  boy,  if  we  saw  a  minister  conung,  used 
to  run  and  hide  in  the  bam. 
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The  professor  haa  mentioned  several  other  points,  but 
they  involve  no  principle  not  already  met  and  disposed  of. 
The  great  question  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers  we  have  not  discussed,  for  it  has  not 
lain  in  our  way.     In  these  essays  we  have  not  been  laboring 
to  establish  the  claims  of  the  church,  but  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  objections  urged  by  tlie  professor.     We  have  shown 
that  he  has  offered  nothing  that  disproves,  or  tends  to  dis- 
prove, her  infallibility.     This  is  all  that  was  required  of  us. 
That  the  church  is  hostile  to  civil  government  we  deny, 
and  could  easily  prove,  if  it  were  necessary.     But  the  bur- 
den of  proof  is  on  the  professor,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
assume  it  for  ourselves.     The  church  represents  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  luis  exclusive  jurisdiction  under  God,  for  her 
own  children,  of  all  questions  which  pertain  to  that  order ; 
but  as  the  church,  she  has  never  enacted,  or  attempted  to 
enact,  civil  laws.     She  asserts,  undoubtedly,  the  independ- 
ence, and  if  the  independence,  the  supremacy  of  the  spir- 
itual  order,  because   the   spiritual  order  embraces   every 
moral  question,  and  the  state  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  the 
moral  law  as  the  individual ;  but  as  long  as  the  civil  gov- 
ernment seeks  the  public  good  without  violating  any  precept 
of  that  law,  she  leaves  it,  within  its  own  province,  free  to 
adopt  and  carry  out  the  economical  or  prudential  policy  it 
judges  proper  or  expedient. 

The  professor  alludes  to  the  struggles  which  have  at  times 
occurred  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and 
takes  it  for  granted  that  in  these  struggles  the  civil  power 
was  always  in  the  right,  and  the  churcn  in  the  wrong.  It 
is  singular  how  readily  Protestants,  when  they  wish  to  deny 
the  infallibility  of  the  church,  assume  it  for  individuals  ancl 
for  civil  government.  But  civil  government  is  confessedly 
fallible.  The  simple  fact  of  a  conflict  between  the  two 
powers  is,  therefore,  no  evidence  that  the  right  is  against 
the  church.  Indeed,  the  conflict  itseK  is  a  presumption 
that  the  state  is  in  the  wrong  ;  because  the  presumption  is 
always  in  favor  of  the  superior  order.  Do  our  Protestant 
friends  ever  reflect  on  the  distrust  which  they  manifest  of 
their  own  pretended  churches,  when  the^  assume  that  right 
must  needs  be,  in  every  contest,  on  the  side  of  the  temporal 
authority?  Do  they  remark  that  they  prove  themselves 
thus  to  be  either  courtiers  or  infidels  ?  Even  if  the  church 
were  only  a  human  institution,  it  would  not  follow  that  she* 
would  not  be  in  the  right  in  warring  against  political  tyrants. 

Vol.  VI— 33. 
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We  certainly  have  no  respect  for  Presbyterianism,  and  yet, 
if  we  should  find  the  state,  by  virtue  of  its  own  authority, 
attempting  to  suppress  it,  we  should  side  with  Presbyte- 
rianism against  the  state ;  for  we  hold  the  utter  incompe- 
tency of  tlie  state  in  spirituals,  and  we  no  more  concede  its 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Presbyterianism  than  we  do  its 
right  to  sit  in  jii^ment  on  Catliolicity.  The  question  is 
one  which  belongs  to  the  spiritual  authority,  and  tlie  state, 
in  its  own  right,  lias  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  perhaps  has  never  occurred  to  the  professor  that  it 
might  be  profitable  to  investigate  those  struggles  which  af- 
ford him  so  much  matter  of  virulent  but  foolish  declamation 
against  the  church.     In  fact,  the  popes,  in  their  contests 
with  the  civil  powers,  need  no  apology.     Judged  even  as  a 
human  power,  they  were  always  in  the  right,  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  humanity,  defending  the  cause  of  the  oppressed, 
and  putting  forth  their  power  only  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  conscience,  to  succor  the  weak,  to  console  the  afflicted, 
and  to  protect  the  friendless.     We  said  all  this,  and  even 
more,  while  yet  in  the  ranks  of  Protestants  and  far  from 
dreaming  that  we  should  one  day  be  a  Catholic.     We  grant 
that  the  pope  has  excommunicated  princes  and  nobles,  de- 
posed kings  and  emperors,  and  absolved  their  subjects  from 
their  allegiance ;  but  in  this  he  has  only  done  his  duty  as 
the  spiritual  father  of  Christendom,  and  what  was  required 
by  humanity  as  well  as  religion.     These  princes  were  his 
.spiritual  subjects,  amenable  to  his  authority  by  the  law  of 
tlic  church  which  they  acknowledged,  and  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  own  states.     He  was  their  legal  judge,  had  the 
right  to  summon  them  before  him,  and  to  cut  them  oflE,  if 
he  saw  proper,  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  and  ex- 
communication of  itself  worked  virtual  deposition.     In  ab- 
solving subjects   from   their   allegiance,   he    usurped    no 
authority,  for   he  was   the   legal   judge   in  the  case ;  for 
whether  the  allegiance  continued  or  had  ceased  presented  a 
case  of  conscience,  of  which,  as  sovereign  pontiff,  he  had 
supreme  jurisdiction,  and  because  he  was  by  all  parties  the 
actnowledged  umpire  between  princes  and  their  subjects. 
But  he  never  absolved  from  their  allegiance  the  subjects  of 
infidel  princes,  or  of  any  princes  not  Catholic,  or  bound  to 
be  Catholic  by  the  constitution  of  their  states,  as  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Great  Britain  are  bound,  since  1688,  to  be 
lV()testant. 

But  what,  in  fact,  was  tlie  absolution  granted,  and  in 
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what  cases  has  the  pope  exercised,  or  claimed,  tlie  ri^ht  to 
^rant  it?  Has  the  pope  ever  claimed  the  right  to  absolve 
from  their  allegiance  tlie  subjects  of  a  legitimate  prince, 
who  reigns  justly,  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
his  state  ?  Never.  In  every  such  case  he  impresses  upon 
his  spiritual  children  the  duty  of  obedience.  But  the  obliga- 
tion between  prince  and  subject  is  reciprocal.  If  the  sub- 
ject is  bound  to  obey  the  prince,  the  prince  is  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  subject.  This  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
social  compact.  The  people  are  not  for  the  prjnce,  but  the 
prince  is  for  the  people.  The  authority  of  the  prince  is  not 
a  personal  franchise  or  right,  but  a  trust,  and  he  is  bound  to 
exercise  it  according  to  tlie  conditions  on  which  it  is  com- 
mitted to  him.  Government  exists,  not  for  the  good  of  the 
governors,  but  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  The  true 
prince  is  the  servant  of  his  subjects.  Government  is  insti- 
tuted for  the  common  good,  and  the  moment  it  ceases  to 
consult  the  common  good,  or  the  public  good,  it  forfeits  its 
riglits.  The  tyrant,  the  oppressor,  has  and  can  have  no 
right  to  reign,  and  therefore  no  right  to  exact  obedience. 
Btis  subjects  cease  to  be  subjects  to  nim,  and  are  free — in  a 
lawful  manner — to  resist,  and  even  depose  him  ;  for  resist- 
ance to  tyrants,  if  the  manner  of  the  resistance  be  just, 
is  obedience  to  God.  When  a  prince  becomes  a  ty- 
rant, when  he  oppresses  his  subjects,  and  tramples  on 
the  rights  of  our  common  humanity,  he  breaks  the  com- 

J)act   between  him  and  his   subjects,  and  by  so   doing   re- 
eases   them  from  their  allegiance.     Hence   our  Congress 
of  177G  after  having  alleged  George  III.  to  be  a  tyrant, 

conclude, — "  Therefore these  United  Colonies  are, 

and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independant  states ;  and 
i;hey  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  cro^vn." 
Now  suppose  the  subjects  of  a  prince,  feeling  themselves 
aggrieved,  oppressed,  complain  to  the  Holy  Father,  the 
judge  recognized  by  botli  parties  in  the  case,  that  their 
prince  has  hroken  the  compact,  violated  his  oath  of  office, 
and  •become  a  tyrant ;  suppose  the  Holy  Father  entertains 
the  complaint,  and  summons  both  parties  to  plead  before 
him,  and,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  the  cause,  gives  judg- 
ment against  the  prince,  declares  him  to  have  forfeited  his 
riglits,  and  that  his  subjects  are  absolved  from  their  alle- 
giance, what  would  there  be  in  all  this  to  which  reason  could 
object  i  Well,  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  absolution  the 
popes  have  granted,  and  never  have  they  deposed  a  prince 
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or  absolved  his  subjects,  except  in  cases  precisely  similar  to 
the  one  here  supposed.  He  merely  declares  the  law,  and 
applies  it  to  the  facts  of  the  case  presented.  The  absolution 
itself  simply  gives  a  legal  character  to  a  fact  which  already 
exists.  The  necessity  of  some  such  authority  as  that  which 
Protestants  complain  of  in  the  popes  is  widely  and  deeply 
felt  in  modern  societj',  and  various  substitutes  for  it,  such 
as  a  congress  of  nations,  have  been  suggested  or  attempted, 
but  without  any  favorable  results.  Having  rejected  the 
pope  as  the  natural  and  legal  umpire  between  the  prince 
and  his  subjects,  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  the  dilemma, 
either  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  tyrants,  or 
of  revolution,  which  denies  the  right  of  government,  ren- 
ders order  impracticable,  and  resolves  society  into  primitive 
chaos.  To  deny  the  right  to  resist  the  tyrant  is  to  doom 
the  people  to  hopeless  slavery ;  to  assert  it,  and  yet  leave  to 
each  individual  the  right  to  judge  of  the  time,  the  means, 
and  the  mode  of  resistance,  is  disorder,  no-go vernmentism, 
the  worst  form  of  despotism.  In  the  "  dark  a^^es,"  men 
were  able  to  avoid  either  alternative.  By  recognizing  the 
pope  as  umpire,  who,  by  his  character  and  position,  as  head 
of  the  church  which  embraced  all  nations,  was  naturally,  not 
to  say  divinely,  fitted  to  be  impartial  and  just,  they  practi- 
cally secured  the  right  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  without  un- 
dermiuuig  legitimate  authority.  It  will  be  long  before  niod- 
erii  nations  will  be  wise  enough  to  recognize  how  much 
they  have  lost  by  what  they  call  their  progress. 

^^or  ourselves,  we  thank  God  that  there  was  formerly  a 
power  on  earth  that  was  able  to  depose  tyrants,  and  to  step 
in  between  the  people  and  their  oppressors.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  are  afraid  to  glory  in  the  boldness  and  en- 
ergy of  those  great  popes  who  made  crowned  heads  shake, 
and  princes  hold  tlieir  breath.  Our  heart  leaps  with  joy 
when  we  see  St.  Peter  smite  the  oppressor  of  the  church  or 
of  his  people  to  the  earth,  and  if  we  have  ever  felt  any  re- 
gret, it  has  been  at  the  slowness  of  the  Holy  Father  to  smite, 
(►r  at  his  want  of  power  to  smite  with  more  instant  eflfeet. 
Even  when  a  Protestant,  we  learned  to  revere  the  calumni- 
ated Ilildeb rands,  Innocents,  and  Bonifaces,  those  noble 
and  saintly  defenders  of  innocence,  protectors  of  the  help- 
less, and  liumblers  of  crowned  tyrants  and  ruthless  nobles. 
(),  how  slow  even  we  Catholics  are  to  do  them  justice  I 
Row  little  do  we  reflect  on  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  them!     O,  dumb  be  the  tongue  that  would  rail  against 
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tlie  popes  or  apologize  for  their  firm  reaiatance  to  the  nBurpa- 
tion  of  the  temporal  aiithoritieat  Alael  how  often  in  tlie 
history  of  modern  Europe  have  we  seen  them,  under  God, 
tlie  last  hope  of  the  world,  the  only  solace  of  the  afflicted, 
the  8ole  resource  of  the  wronged  an^  down-trodden!  Alas! 
it  is  precisely  beeaase  of  their  noble  defence  of  religion  and 
freedom,  of  their  fidelity  to  God  and  to  man,  that  they  have 
I)eeii  calumniated,  and  tiie  world  has  been  filled  with  tneont- 
mea  of  tyrants,  and  their  minions  and  dupes,  agiiinst  them. 

That  the  interposition  of  tlie  sovereign  pontiffa  in  tem- 
poral affairs  often  occasioned  niiieh  disturbance,  and  even 
civil  wars,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny ;  but  on  them  who 
made  the  interjwsition  necessary  must  rest  the  responsibil- 
ity. Id  this  world,  it  often  happens  that  right  cannot  be 
lieiicefnlly  asserted  and  maintained,  and  tyranny  proves  a 
furse,  not  only  wliile  it  is  unresisted,  but  even  when  resist- 
ed, and  Buccessfully  resisted.  We  cannot  permit  a  band  of 
depredators  to  go  unresisted,  because  we  mnst  disturb  tliem 
by  resisting  them.  Injustice,  iniquity,  can  never  be  re- 
dressed, the  tyrant  can  never  be  deposed  and  the  legitimate 
sovereign  restored,  witliout  a  combat,  and  often  a  long  and 
bloody  one.  Even  our  Lord  himself  told  ns  to  think  not 
that  he  had  come  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sworri 
mtlier.  But  sliall  we,  therefore,  make  no  efforts  to  rigiit 
the  wronged,  to  save  jnstice  and  humanity  from  utter  ship- 
wreck !  Let  no  man  who  glories  in  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple, wlio  boasts  of  being  a  lover  of  freedom  and  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  pretend  it.  We  are  no  revolntioniBt« ; 
we  hold  ourselves  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  legal 
imtliority;  but  we  acknowledge  no  obligation  to  obey  Uie 
oppressor,  and  let  the  competent  authority  but  declare'  him 
an  oppressor  and  summon  us  to  the  battle-field,  and  we  are 
i-eady  to  obey,  to  bind  on  onr  arnioi",  rush  in  wliere  blows 
fall  thickest  and  fall  heaviest,  lot  the  disturbance  be  what 
it  may.  We  are,  thank  God,  Roman  Catholics,  nud  there- 
fore love  freedoni  and  Justice,  and  dare  not.  when  called 
upon,  to  slirink  from  defending  them  against  any  and  every 
enemy,  at  any  and  every  sacrifice. 

The  professor  contends  that  the  church  is  hostile  to  civil 
government ;  we  would  respectfully  ask  him  if  he  has  re- 
flected, that,  without  her,  civil  government  becomes  im- 
practicable. How,  without  her  as  umpire  between  govern- 
ment and  government,  and  between  pnnce  and  subject,  and 
witliout  her  as  a  spiritual  authority  to  command  the  obedi- 
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(Mice  of  the  subject  and  the  justice  of  the  prince,  will  he  be 
able  to  secure  the  indepenaence  of  nations,  and  wise  and 
just  government?  Will  he  learn  from  experience?  Let 
him,  then,  read  modern  history.  The  age  in  politics  dis- 
cards the  church.  Protestantism  for  three  hundred  years 
has  been  the  religion  of  nearly  a  third,  and,  in  politics,  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Three  hundred  years  is  a  fair  time 
for  an  experiment.  tVell,  what  is  the  result  ?  Despotimh 
on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  on  the  other.  There  is  not, 
at  this  moment,  a  single  well-organized  civil  government 
on  the  whole  Eastern  continent,  and  only  our  own  on  the 
Western.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  may  seem  to 
bje  an  exception  for  the  Old  World,  but  it  is  a  perfect  oli- 
garchy ;  it  fails  to  secure  the  common  weal ;  enriches  the 
few  and  impoverishes  the  many ;  and  its  very  existence  is 
threatened  by  a  mob  which  the  ever-increasing  poverty  of 
the  industrial  classes  hourly  augments,  and  grim  want  i& 
rendering  desperate.  Our  own  government  is  sustained 
solely  by  the  accidental  advantages  of  the  country,  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  our  vast  quantities  of  unoccupied  fertile  lands, 
which  absorb  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  form  a 
sort  of  safety-valve  for  its  superfluous  energy.  Strip  us  of 
these  lands,  or  let  them  be  filled  up  so  that  our  expanding 
population  should  find  its  limit,  and  be  compelled  to  rceoU 
upon  itself,  and  our  institutions  would  not  stand  a  week. 

Here  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  hardly  to  be  par- 
alleled in  universal  history, — when  old  governments  are 
either  all  fallen  or  tottering  ready  to  fall;  when  all  author- 
ity is  east  off,  and  law  is  despised ;  when  the  streets  of  the 
most  civilized  cities  run  with  the  blood  of  citizens  shed  by 
citizens,  and  the  lurid  light  of  burning  cotta<je  and  Ciistle 
gleams  on  the  midnight  sky ;  when  saintly  prelates  bearing 
the  olive-branch  of  peace  are  shot  down  by  infuriated  ruf- 
fians ;  when  murder  and  rapine  hardly  seek  concealment,  and 
all  civilization  seems  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  savaij:ism 
of  the  forest, — here  we  may  read  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
discard  the  church,  and  denounce  her  ajs  hostile  to  civil  gov- 
ern nient, — the  wisdom  of  the  doctrine  which  a  scofting  and 
unbelieving  age  opposes  to  the  truth  which  Almighty  God 
has  revealed,  and  to  the  lessons  of  universal  experience. 
Alas !  how  true  it  is,  that  God  permits  strong  delusions  to 
blind  the  impious  and  the  licentious,  that  they  may  bring 
i>wift  (icstniction  upon  themselves! 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.     We  have 
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examined  the  principal  arguments  wliich  Mr.  Thomwell  has 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  fallibility  of  the  church,  and 
we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  we 
have  not  proved,  that,  in  every  instance,  they  are  either  un- 
sound in  principle  or  irrelevant,  proving  nothing  but  the 
professor's  own  malice  or  ignorance.  The  proiessor  has 
made  numerous  assumptions,  numerous  bold  assertions,  but 
in  no  instance  has  he  done  better  than  simply  to  assume  the 
point  he  was  to  prove.  He  has  declaimed  loudly  against 
the  church,  he  has  said  many  hard  things  against  her,  but 
he  has  harmed  only  himself  and  his  brethren.  We  now 
take  our  leave  of  him.  We  have  done  all  we  proposed. 
We  have  vindicated  the  Catholic  argument  for  the  disputed 
books  drawn  from  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  which  is 
enough,  without  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  although  we 
have  even  these.  We  regret  that  the  task  of  answering  the 
professor  had  not  been  assumed  by  Dr.  Lynch  himself,  who 
would  have  accomplished  it  so  much  better  than  we  have 
done.  Yet  it  was  hardly  fitting  that  he  should  have  as- 
sumed it.  He  could  not,  with  a  proper  respect  for  himself 
and  his  profession,  have  replied  to  such  a  vituperative  per- 
formance as  Mr.  Thornwelrs  book.  We  were  brought  up  a 
Presbyterian,  and  have  been  accustomed  from  our  youth  to 
the  sort  of  stuff  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  and  therefore 
have  been  able  to  reply  without  feeling  the  degradation  we 
should  have  felt,  had  we  all  our  lifetime  been  accustomed 
to  the  courtesy  and  candor  of  Catholic  controversialists. 
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[From  Brownaon'B  Quarterij  Review  for  January,  1845.] 

The  journal,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  the  organ  of  the  Episcopal  Methodists 
of  this  country,  and  is  conducted  with  considerable  spirit 
and  ability.  If  not  remarkable  for  profound  erudition  and 
severe  logic,  it  is  at  least  quite  commendable  for  its  rhetoric : 
and  if  we  miss  in  its  pages  the  simplicity  and  unction  of  tlie 
earlier  Methodists,  we  still  find  its  papers  characterized  by  a 
liveliness  and  freshness  which  contrast  favorably  with  the 
more  elaborate  essays  in  religious  periodicals  of  much  higher 
pretensions.  It  is  thorouglily  Protestant,  and  holds  the  be- 
nighted Papists  in  due  horror.  Its  number  for  July  last 
<;ontain8  an  article  against  the  Catholic  Church,  whicn,  for 
its  hearty  hatred  of  Catholicity,  and  its  vituperative  charac- 
ter, if  not  for  its  strength  and  energy  of  expression,  would 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  even  Luther  himself.  Al- 
though the  article  is  nothing  but  a  string  of  false  charges, 
or  misrepresentations,  from  beginning  to  end,  we  have 
thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  notice  it,  because  its  sub- 
ject IS  one  of  great  importance,  on  which  the  church  of 
Christ  is  perpetually  traduced  by  its  enemies  and  persecu- 
tors. 

"  It  is  proposed  in  this  paper,"  says  tlie  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review^  "  to  exhibit  the  proof  that  the  church  of  Rome 
has  ever  waged  a  deadly  warfare  upon  the  liberty  of  the 

f)ress,  and  upon  literature,  and  that  her  expurgatory  and  pro- 
libitory  policy  is  perpetuated  to  the  present  hour,  not  only 
against  the  truth  of  revelation,  but  equally  against  tlie  truth 
in  nature  and  in  science,  both  learning  and  religion  having 
been  the  doomed  victims  of  her  perennial  despotism." — 
p.  348. 

The  analysis  of  this  passage  gives  us  four  distinct  charges 
against  the  church  of  Koine,  namely :  1.  Hostility  to  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press ;  2.  Hostility  to  Literature ;  3.  Hos- 
tility to  Science ;  4.  Hostility  to  Revelation  and  Religion. 


*  MetJwdist  Quarterly  Review,  for  July,  I844.     New  York.     Art.  11. 
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The  first  three  of  these  charges,  even  if  well  founded,  are 
irged  with  an  ill  grace  by  a  Methodist.  If  we  have  been 
ightlj  informed,  the  Methodist  press  ie  itself  under  tlie 
strict  surveillance  of  the  biebops  and  elders,  and  the  Metho- 
dist people  hare,  we  believe,  great  scruples  about  purchasing 
books,  even  of  their  own  denomination,  when  not  published 
by  their  own  boot  society,  which  monopolizes  the  principal 
piirt  qf  their  publishing  business.  We  even  remember  the 
time  when  the  Methodist  ministers  were  proverbial  for  their 
ignorance,  and  distinguished  for  their  contempt  for  human 
science  and  learning.  A  better  feeling  is  now,  we  are  happy 
to  admit,  beginning  to  obtain  among  tTiem,  and  the  denoim- 
nation  has  aucceisded  in  establishing  a  few  very  respect- 
,ble  schools  of  its  own ;  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  a 
;ethodiat  in  this  country  of  any  remarkable  literary  attain- 
lents,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  Methodist,  clergyman 
.  layman,  has  as  yet  made  any  valuable  or  permanent 
contribution  either  to  literature  or  to  science.  It  betrays, 
then,  a  great  want  of  modesty,  on  the  part  of  a  Methodist 
editor,  to  bring  charges  of  hostility  either  to  literature  or 
science  against  any  portion  of  the  community,  however  true 
in  itself  such  a  chai^  might  be.  We  are  commanded  to 
(last  the  splinter  out  of  our  own  eye,  before  we  undertake  to 
pull  the  mote  out  of  our  brother's  eye.  But  this  by  the 
way.  We  proceed  to  take  up  and  consider,  in  their  order, 
ch  of  the  four  charaee  preferred. 

1.  The  MHliwlist  (Quarterly  Rem^w  charges  the  cliureh 
Rome  with  having  ever  wagod  a  deadly  warfare  npon  the 
Sberty  of  the  pres?.  and   promises  to  exhibit  the   proofs 
which  sustain  it ;  but  these  proofs  it  seems  lo  have  foigotten. 
""he  editor  has  apparently  presumed  his  maders  prepared  in 
ivance  to  believe  any  thing  which  can  be  said  against  the 
loman  Church,  and  therefore  ready  to  take  the  assertion 
itself  for  proof.     He  does  not  adduce  a  single  fact  lo  prove 
hfe  aasertion,  and,  more  than  all  tliat,  he  cannot.     We  deny 
his  assertion,  and  defy  hiin  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  single  act 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  wliich  mdicates  the  least 
hostility  on  her  part  to  a  free  press.     He  telle  us,  and  he  en- 
ters into  a  long  and  labored  argument  to  prove,  that  tlie 
cliureh  is  now  what  she  always  was,  aud  always  was  what  she 
is  now.     For  this  we  thank  uim.     We  not  only  concede,  but 
contend,  that  she  is  now  what  she  always  was,  and  always 
;  what  she  now  is,  and  always  will  be  to  the  end  of  time, 
'e  hold  the  chureh  to  be  immutable,  like  Him  whom  she 
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represents.  Will  it  be  pretended,  that,  prior  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  church,  as  the  church,  ever  waged  war 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  Prior  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  there  was  no  press,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term ;  how  could  the  church,  then,  be  said  to  be  hostile  to 
its  freedom  ?  Is  the  Methodist  reviewer  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  monks  of  the  middle  ages  ? 
Does  he  find  in  them  any  want  of  freedom  of  thought  or  of 
expression  ?  Prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  tne  office 
of  the  modem  press  was  mainly  supplied  by  the  pulpit. 
Did  ever  press  speak  freer  than  the  old  Catholic  pulpit, 
when  the  humble  priest  dared  address  the  monarch  on  liis 
throne  as  a  man  and  a  sinner,  and  the  cowled  monk  feared 
not  to  reprove  even  the  pope  himself?  But  the  church  lias 
not  changed,  and  therefore,  if  it  was  not  hostile  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  then,  it  is  not  now. 

Printing  itself  was  invented  before  the  reformation,  in 

f^ood  old  Catholic  times,  and  by  a  Catholic.  Its  glory  be- 
ongs  to  Catholics,  not  to  Protestants.  And  who  were  the 
first  to  welcome  it,  and  to  sustain  the  first  printers  ?  The 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  nrst  printers  in 
ItSy,  companions  of  Faust,  were  received  and  protected  by 
the  pope.  The  earliest  patrons  of  Caxton,  the  first  printer 
in  England,  were  Thomas  Milling,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  was  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  that  he  established  his  first  printing  office.  It 
was  by  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  of  Holun,  that  Mathieson  was 
enabled  to  introduce  printing  into  Iceland,  and  whoever 
knows  any  thing  of  the  subject  knows,  that  the  church  of 
Home  has  always  encouraged  literature  and  the  free  multi- 

•/  CD 

plication  of  books. 

But  the  Jfethodwt  Quarterly  Review  adduces  the  instance 
of  expurgatory  indexes,  &c.,  as  proof  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  church  of  Home  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  existence  of  such  indexes  we  of  course  admit ;  but  so 
far  as  they  concern  merely  the  pope's  own  temporal  do- 
minions, they  come  not  within  the  scope  of  our  present  argu- 
ment. The  temporal  court  of  Rome  is  to  be  judged  tlie 
same  as  any  other  court,  and  the  church  is  no  more  responsi- 
ble for  its  acts  than  it  is  for  the  acts  of  the  court  of  France, 
of  Spain,  or  even  of  England.  The  expurgatory  indexes 
concern  us,  as  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
only  60  far  as  they  are  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
faithful  throughout   the   world.     But  what,  after  all,  are 
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tliese  expurgatory  indexes,  about  whieli  we  hear  so  much, 
and  which  are  such  frightful  monsters  to  our  Protestant 
brethren  ?  They  are  simply  matters  of  discipline,  prepared 
by  the  highest  pastoral  authority  in  the  church, — not  to  en- 
croach on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  for  no  book  is  likely  to 
jSnd  a  place  in  the  index,  if  not  published, — but  to  guard 
the  faithful  against  the  destructive  effects  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press.     This  is  all. 

Nobody,  we  presume,  no  matter  of  what  religious  persua- 
sion, can  recommend  to  all  pei-sons  the  indiscriminate  read- 
ing of  all  manner  of  books  and  tractates  which  may  be  pub- 
lished. There  are  books,  and  books  even  not  without  some 
value  when  read  by  persons  prepared  to  profit  by  them,  which 
no  prudent  parent  would  put  into  thehands  of  his  children. 
It  is  not  every  book  that  is  suitftble  for  every  person's  read- 
ing. A  full-grown  man,  well  grounded  in  his  principles,  and 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  divine  grace,  may  perhaps 
read  without  injury  almost  any  publication  ;  but  what  Chris- 
tian father  would  not  tremble  to  find  his  son,  some  eighteen 
ortwenty  years  of  age,  reading  Paine's  Age  of  Reason^  Vol- 
ney's  Ruin^^  or  Baron  d'Holbach's  Systeme  de  la  Nature  t 
or  what  Christian  mother  would  willingly  see  her  daughter 
reading  Wolstoriecrof  t's  Rights  of  Woman,  or  the  novels  of 
Paul  de  Kock,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  George  Sand,  or  Eugene 
Sue,  before  experience,  and  maturity  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment, had  secured  her  against  the  subtle  poison  they  contain  ? 
Books  are  companions,  and  bad  books  are  as  dangerous  as 
any  other  species  of  companions.  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners,  and  we  may  be  corrupted  by  reading  bad 
books  as  well  as  by  frequenting  bad  company.  Everybody 
knows  this,  and  every  father  of  a  family,  if  he  deserve  at  all 
the  name,  has  virtually  an  index  expurgato?*iu8j  which  he 
does  his  best  to  enforce  on  all  intrusted  to  his  care.  All  admit 
its  importance,  so  far  as  concerns  children  oryouuff  persons. 
Would  the  Methodist  bishops  and  elders  tolerate  Universal- 
ist.  Unitarian,  Papistical,  or  infidel  books  in  tlieir  Sunday- 
school  libraries,  or  recommend  them  to  the  members  of  their 
flock  for  family  reading  ?  Do  not  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  alter,  expurgate,  or  amend  the  books  they  pub- 
lish, to  make  them  conform  to  their  standard  of  orthodoxy 
and  propriety?  Do  not  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  nay,  of  every  state  in  the  Union  that  has  a  public 
school  system,  institute  an  expurgatory  index,  by  prohibiting 
all  sectarian  books  from  being  used  in  the  schools,  or  intro- 
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duced  iuto  the  common  ecbool  libraries  ?  And  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  common  schools  in  this  commonwealth,  what  is  onr 
board  of  education,  with  its  learned  secretary,  but  a  "  congre- 
gation of  the  Index  "  ? 

In  all  communities  there  are  large  numbers  who  are  chil- 
dren as  long  as  they  live.  Every  clergyman,  no  matter  of 
what  denomination,  can  point  to  not  a  few  in  his  congrega- 
tion, who  are  by  no  means  qualified  for  reading  with  profit, 
or  without  detriment,  all  manner  of  books  or  publications 
which  may  be  issued  ;  and  we  know  no  deigyman  tliat  doe& 
not  use  his  utmost  influence  to  prevent  the  members  of  his 
flock  from  reading  such  works  as  in  his  judOTient  may  prove 
injurious  to  them.  Indeed,  we  see  not  how  he  could  answer  it 
to  his  conscience  and  to  his  God,  if  he  should  not.  Is  he  not, 
by  virtue  of  his  oflSce,  set  as' an  overseer,  to  watch  over,  guard, 
and  promote  their  spiritual  welfare  ?  Our  early  acquaintance 
with  the  Methodists,  with  whom  in  a  good  measure  we  were 
brought  up,  has  led  us  to  believe  that  their  ministers  are  bv 
no  means  remiss  in  this  duty.  Indeed,  all  the  sects,  unless 
we  must  except  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  do  their  best 
to  prevent  their  respective  members  from  reading  publica- 
tions hostile  to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists,  are  as  strict  in 
tliis  respect  as  Catholics  tliemselves.  Each  denomination  has 
an  expurgiitory  index,  as  much  as  the  church  of  Rome, — 
only  it  does  not  publisli  it, — and  an  index  equally  exclusive, 
to  say  the  least.  What,  then,  but  rank  hyjX)erisy,  is  this  out- 
cry against  the  Catholic  Church  i  Wherein  is  her  peculiar 
ofience  ?  Is  it  in  the  fact,  that  she  j^ublishes  her  index  for 
the  guidance  of  the  faithful  throughout  the  world,  and  does 
not  profess  one  thing  and  do  another  i 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  index  is  merely  an  affair  of  disci- 
pline, and  simply  points  out  the  books  not  approved  by  the 
church,  which  are  not  sound  in  the  faith,  or  which  cannot  be 
read  without  danger  to  piety  or  morals.  Yet  the  reading  of 
the  books  placed  in  the  index  is  not  absolutely  prohibited  ;  it 
is  simply  remitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops  or  pastors, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  any  one,  when  any  good  retison  can 
be  assigned  why  it  should  be. 

But  we  are  told,  or  may  be  told,  that  the  church  of  liome 
establishes  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press.  Xot  the  churck 
of  Rome,  but  the  court  of  Kome  ;  and  not  for  the  church 
uiiiversiil,  but  for  the  pope's  temporal  dominions.  How  rigid 
this  censorship  may  be  we  know  not,  nor  does  it  concern 
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118,  who  are  not  temporal  subjects  of  the  pope,  to  inquire. 
The  pope,  as  temporal  prince,  is  an  independent  sovereign, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  govern  his  subjects  in  his  own  way,  as 
much  so  as  any  other  temporal  prince.     But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  question  of  tne  censorship  of  the  press 
has  two  sides,  or  at  least  has  something  to  be  said  in  its  favor  ; 
for  there  is  no  country  on  earth  that  tolerates  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  the  press.   There  are  some  Protestant  countries  in 
Europe, — Prussia,  for  instance, — which  subject  the  press  to 
the  most  rigid  censorship ;  so  rigid,  that  the  censors  have  been 
known  to  erase  the  word  liberty,  as  "  treasonable."    England, 
indeed,  boasts  that  her  press  is  free ;  she  establishes  no  censor- 
ship ;  and  yet  she  restrains  its  liberty  by  treating  as  blasphe- 
mous libels  the  publications  whicli  contain  certain  doctrines. 
George  Houston, — at  present,  we  believe,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Herald^ — was  imprisoned  two  years  and  a 
half   in   London,   for  publishing  an  infidel  work,  entitled 
Eece  Ilomo,     Robert  Taylor,  also,  was  long  imprisoned  in 
Oakham  jail  for  writing  certain  infidel  works.     We,  in  this 
country,  claim  to  have  a  free  press ;  and  yet  Abner  Knee- 
land,  a  few  years  since,  was  imprisoned  in  fioston  for  writing 
a  certain  newspaper  paragraph  ;  and  one  Dr.  Knowlton  was 
also,  a  short  time  before,  imprisoned  for  publishing  a  certain 
infamous  book.     There  are  publications  which  no  civilized 
people  can  tolerate,  and  which  no  Christian  people  can  suifer 
to   circulate  freely.     All  have  their  index  expurgatoTiiis, 
Some  place  more  works  in  it,  others  fewer.     The  question 
between  them  is  not  one  of  principle,  but  one  of  more  or 
less.     The  only  difference  in  principle,  too,  between  those 
nations  which  profess  to  have  a  free  press,  and  those  which 
have  a  censorship,  is,  that  the  latter  endeavour  to  j9/'^i^^/inhe 
mischief  from  being  done,  while  the  former  only  seek  to 
punish  the  authors  of  it,  after  they  have  done  it.     Which  is 
the  wiser  course  we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide.     But  one 
thing  we  will  say,  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  should  alarm 
every  one  who  regards  the  moral  and  spiritual  health  of  the 
people.     The  floods  of  obscene  and  corrupting  novels  and 
other  cheap  publications,  which  have  of  late  inundated  the 
country,  are  not  to  pass  off  without  leaving  terrible  waste 
and  destruction  behind  ;  and  unless  the  moral  portion  of  the 
community,  especially  the  clergy,  in  the  bosom  of  their  seve- 
ral flocks,  use  tlieir  utmost  enaeavours,  and  exert  all  their 
pastoral  authority,  to  prevent  these  works  from  being  read 
by  the  young,  the  unsuspecting,  and  the  impressible,  the  most 
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frightful  cormption  of  morals  and  manners  will  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  land.  The  Methodist  Qimrterly  Revievc^  in- 
stead of  bringing  false  cliarges  against  the  church  of  Rome, 
would  do  a  much  greater  senrice  to  God  and  the  conntrA%  if 
it  would  use  its  influence  to  guard  our  young  community 
from  the  the  blasting  effects  of  the  recent  licentiousness  of 
the  Boston  and  Xew  York  presses.  Here  is  an  object 
worthy  of  all  its  holy  zeal. 

But  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Jieview  seeks  to  establish  its 

S reposition  by  alleging  that  the  church  of  Home  wages  a 
eadly  war  upon  liberty  of  mind  and  conscience.  That  the 
church  of  Rome  teaches,  that  conscience  needs  to  be  en- 
lightened by  tlie  word  of  God  before  it  can  be  followed  as  a 
safe  guide,  we  freely  admit ;  and  that  she  also  teaches,  that 
private  judgment  in  interpreting  the  word  of  God  or  articles 
of  faith  should  yield  to  the  church,  is  by  no  means  denied. 
Every  Catholic  believes  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  infalli- 
ble and  authoritative.  He  believes  that  Christ  has  insti- 
tuted a  ministry  which  is  competent  to  teach  by  authority, 
and  competent  because  Christ  is  always  with  it,  enabling  it 
to  teach  the  truth,  and  preventing  it  from  teaching  error. 
So  far  as  submission  to  this  autliority  is  a  restriction  on  free- 
dom of  mind,  the  Catholic  Clmrch  undoubtedly  restricts  it. 
But  this  no  Catliolic  feels  to  be  any  restriction  at  all ;  for  to 
him  the  dcci-sion  of  the  church  is  tlie  highest  conceivable  evi- 
dence of  truth  ;  and  it  therefore  guides  him  to  the  truth,  in- 
stead of  restraining  him  from  embracing  it.  He  feels  it  his 
blessed  privilege  to  have  an  authority  which  cannot  err,  to 
decide  for  him,  and  set  him  right,  where  his  own  reason 
might  lead  him  astray. 

But  must  not  tliis  vieldinff  to  authority  make  one  a  mental 
slave,  destroy  all  mental  vigor,  and  tend  to  reduce  or  retain 
one  in  intellectual  imbecility,  in  the  most  brutish  ignorance^ 
Certainly,  if  the  authority  be  human,  or  that  of  any  one  of 
our  sects.  The  full  force  of  this  reply  can  he  understood  by 
none  but  a  Catholic.  The  Catliolic  Church  is  divine,  it  is  a 
supernatural  institution,  and  supernaturally  sustained  and 
])rotccted.  It  teaches  all  truth,  that  is,  all  truth  pertaining 
to  religion  and  morals.  It  decides  positively  on  no  other 
subject.  It  leaves,  then,  necessarily,  the  human  mind  free 
to  discover  and  defend  the  truth  on  all  subjects;  and  both 
truth  and  error  on  all  subjects  but  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morals.  Is  not  this  liberty  enough  to 
satisfy  any  sober  friend  of  freedom?     If  you  run  athwart 
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these  fundamental  principles,  you  are  unquestionably  ar- 
rested ;  but  why  arrested  ?  Because  the  church  will  not  tol- 
erate your  truth  ?  Not  at  all.  For  all  truth  is  homogene- 
ous, and  therefore,  so  long  as  you  follow  the  truth,  you  can- 
not run  athwart  her  decisions.  You  are  arrested,  then,  be- 
cause the  church  cannot  tolerate  your  error.  You  are  free 
to  advocate  all  truth,  but  not  free  to  advocate  aU  error. 
Here  is  all  the  restriction  placed  upon  vou ;  and  surely  this 
leaves  ample  room  for  the  freest  tnought,  and  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation of  all  subjects. 

But  any  such  restriction,  imposed  by  any  one  of  the  sects, 
would,  we  grant,  have  the  effect  supposed ;  because  no  sect 
is  catholic,  that  is,  no  sect  teaches  all  truth,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  sect  is  confessedly  human.  There  are  many  re- 
ligious truths  which  the  Methodists,  for  instance,  do  not 
accept ;  and  they  have,  moreover,  no  promise  of  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lead  them  into  all 
truth.  They  do  not  even  pretend  that  their  decisions  on 
matters  of  faith  are  the  result  of  any  but  human  wisdom. 
In  subjecting  us  to  them,  they  would  subject  us  to  human 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience,  which  is  the 
grossest  tyranny ;  they  would  also  debar  us  from  entertaining 
and  defending  all  truth  not  embraced  within  their  defective 
symbols.  We  should  then  be  really  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  brutish  ignorance  and  mental  imbecility  would  quickly 
follow.  The  government  of  God  is  freedom,  that  of  man 
is  tyranny. 

But  why  all  this  clamor  against  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  as  to  freedom  of  mind  ?  To  hear  our  sectarians, 
one  would  think  that  they  were  the  friends  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  conscience.  They  talk  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  as  if  they  really  recognized  it,  and  suffered  every 
man  to  be  his  own  judo^e  of  what  is  or  is  not  true.  All  de- 
lusion !  There  is  no  religious  denomination  on  earth,  that 
allows  unlimited  freedom  of  mind,  or  the  unrestricted  right 
of  private  judgment.  The  Protestant  rule  is  deceptive  and 
self-contradictory.  All  Protestant  sects  professedly  recog- 
nize the  right  of  private  judgment,  but  all  in  the  same 
breath  deny  it.  They  affirm  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  sole  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  Now,  here  is  an  authority  set  up  at 
once  above  private  judgment ;  for  no  private  judgment  is 
permitted  to  decide  against  the  word  oi  God. 

But  "  private  judgment  is  free  to  interpret  the  word  of 
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God."  No  such  thing.  The  written  word  does  not  inter- 
pret itself,  and  is  no  rule  till  interpreted.  Each  sect  puts 
its  own  interpretation  on  it;  and  that  interpretation  each 
member  of  the  sect  must  accept  or  acquiesce  m,  on  pain  of 
heresy  and  excommunication.  The  Methodists  excom- 
municate from  their  communion  the  member  who  lapses 
into  what  they  call  heresy,  and  so  do  all  the  other  sects. 
We  ourselves,  many  years  ago,  were  excommunicated,  and 
without  even  a  hearing  or  a  notice,  by  the  TJniversalists,  for 
having  embraced  views  not  quite  in  harmony  with  theirs. 
Even  the  Unitarians,  who  have,  with  us,  no  written  creed, 
if  they  do  not  formally  disfellowship  the  member  of  their 
denomination,  who  interprets  the  word  of  God  differently 
from  the  interpretation  which  they  tacitlv  adopt,  excom- 
municate virtually,  by  turning  the  cold  shoulder,  by  refusing 
ministerial  intercourse,  by  nods,  winks,  hints,  suggestions, 
private  denunciations,  &c.,  &c.  Is  it  not  so?  That  it  is, 
many  of  our  friends  have  had  experimental  proof.  Nothing 
is  more  false  than  this  hypocritical  cant  of  Protestants 
about  the  right  of  private  judgment.  It  means  ever  only 
that  "you  are  free  to  iudge  that  what  I  believe  is  true,  and 
what  I  disbelieve  is  false.  Nothing  more.  Ever}^  Protes- 
tant sect  has  persecuted  those  of  its  members  who  attempted 
to  exercise  practically  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  in 
every  country  where  any  one  Protestant  sect  has  been 
strong  enough  to  establish  its  faith  by  law,  it  has  done  so. 
The  iirst  instance  on  record,  we  believe,  of  absolute  civil 
liberty  in  regard  to  religious  faith,  is  the  Catholic  colony  of 
Marvland,  founded  by  Lord  Baltimore;  and  the  Protestants 
no  sooner  gained  the  ascendency  in  that  coloiiy  than  they 
established  the  Protestant  religion  by  law.  The  Puritans 
were  notorious  for  their  intolerance,  and  we  have  heard  of 
their  banishing,  branding,  imprisoning,  and  hanging  per- 
sons, for  presuming  to  exercise  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. The  Anglican  Church  has  been  from  the  first  a 
persecuting  church,  and  her  history  in  this  respect  is  the 
blackest  page  in  the  whole  history  of  humanity ;  and  even 
the  evangelical  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Vermont  has 
recently  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  council,  one  part 
of  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  exercise  a  censorship  of  the 
press.  Suruly,  Protestants,  who  are  notorious  the  world 
over  for  their  intolerance  and  their  hostihty  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  conscience,  should  not  talk  about  mental  slaves 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.     Let  them  give  some  proofs 
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that  they  themeelTes  comprehend  and  love  even  the  firat 
elomenta  of  freedom,  before  they  bring  railing  accusationa 
ligainet  others, 

II.  But,  continnes  the  reviewer,  "tlie  chnrch  of  Kome 
has  ever  waged  a  deadly  war  npon  literature."  We  do  not 
know  precisely  in  what  sense  the  reviewer  here  uses  the 
term,  church  of  Jio?ne  :  bnt  we  presume  lie  will  not  object 
to  our  nnderstanding  by  the  church  of  Rome,  the  whole 
Latin  Church,  for  at  least  one  thousand  years  nest  pre- 
ceding the  reformation,  and  all  particular  churches  which 
have  since  continued  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  to  acknowledge  tlie  pope  as  the  visible  head  of  the 
church.  The  charge,  then,  ib,  that  the  whole  Latin  Church, 
from  the  sixth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  and  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Church  since,  as  the  church,  has  waged  an 
unceasing  and  deadly  warfare  npon  literature. 

Now,  the  reviewer  not  only  makes  this  charge,  bat  be 
declares  it  the  design  of  his  paper  '-to  exhibit  the  proofs" 
of  it.  Well,  what  proofs  does  he  exhibit!  Not  a  proof, — 
not  the  shadow  ot  a  proof ;  nor  does  he  even  attempt  to 
bring  any  proof,  but  the  assertion  of  hostility  to  a  free 
press,  wliieb  we  have  proved  to  bo  groundless.  If  the 
chnrch  has  ever  waged  this  war  upon  literature,  how  happens 
it  that  the  reviewer  can  adduce  no  decree  of  council,  uni- 
Tersal,  national,  or  provincial ;  no  papal  bull ;  nor,  at  least, 
some  sermon,  charge,  letter,  or  other  writing,  of  some  car- 
dinal or  bishop,  condemning  literature  and  literary  pursuits  ? 
It  ia  Btraoge,  if  this  war  has  been  unceasingly  waged  for  at 
least  thirteen  hundred  years,  all  over  Europe,  and  in  the 
face  of  all  the  world,  that  our  reviewer  can  find  no  proof 
of  the  fact,  but  an  unfounded  assertion,  and  an  unwarrant- 
able inference  from  certain  expargatory  indexes.  Since  he 
can  find  none,  it  is  fair  to  presume  none  exists. 

The  simple  troth  is,  as  every  one  knows,  who  is  at  all  4c- 
uainted  with  the  literary  history  of  Christendom,  that  the 
'atholic  Chureli  has  been,  from  the  first,  the  warm  friend 
and  generous  patron  of  literature.  A  cliarge  more  false, 
more  directly  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  well-known  truth,  it 
is  impossible  to  invent;  and  our  Methodist  friend,  if  he  had 
knowledge  enough  of  literature  to  be  entitled  even  to  take 
the  sacred  name  upon  his  lips,  would  not  have  diired  to 
make  the  statement  he  has;  for  we  are  not  willing  to  con- 
sider him  one  of  those  who  are  given  up  "to  heheve  a  lie 
that  they  may  be  damned." 


S 
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The  early  fathers  of  the  church,  St.  Jastin  Martyr,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  Origen.  TertuUian,  St.  Basil,  Lactantins, 
St  John  Chrysostom,  the  Greffories,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augos- 
tine,  and  others,  were  not  only  the  most  learned  men  of 
their  times,  but  can  well  take  rank  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece  and  Borne.  They 
loved  learning,  and  encouraged  it  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample ;  and  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest  honor  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, of  almost  apostolic  authority.  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  a  church  which  reveres  these  noble  and  enlightened  men 
•as  the  glory  of  their  race,  and  studies  diligently  their  works,  is 
hostile  to  literature.  To  a  Christian  heart  and  understand- 
ing, literature  does  not  consist  merely  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the   poets,  comedians,  orators,  and   philosophers  of 

Sagan  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Catholic  has  never  con- 
emned  the  study  even  of  these,  but  he  has  always  felt  that 
the  Christian  literature  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church  was 
richer,  and  more  befitting  a  follower  of  Jesus.  And  herein 
is  the  difference  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  With 
Protestants,  the  first  names  you  hear  are  Homer,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Cicero,  and  Caesar.  With  a  Catholic,  the  first 
names  you  hear  are  the  holy  fathers,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Basil,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  St.  Leo,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
He  has  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  of  his  own,  who  belong 
to  the  church,  by  whose  labors  the  church,  under  God,  was 
built  up  and  sustained,  and  enabled  to  achieve  its  immortal 
conquests  over  Jewish  prejudice,  pagan  darkness,  idolatry, 
and  corruption,  and  over  pestilential  heresies  and  destruc- 
tive schisms.  If  he  lias  preferred  these  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  it  is  to  his  honor,  and  proves  that  he  has 
never  been  willing  to  sacrifice  his  faith  as  a  Christian  upon 
the  altars  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  or  Cybele.  It 
proves  that  the  Christian  life-blood  has  ever  continued  to 
circulate  in  his  veins,  and  his  heart  to  beat  quicker  at  the 
Miention  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  proves  that  he  has  felt 
himself  connected  by  one  inner  life  to  the  whole  army  of 
martyrs,  and,  througli  the  blessing  of  God,  made  one  of  the 
holv  communion  of  saints.  He  needed  not  to  wander  to 
(ireeee  or  Rome,  to  linger  in  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum, 
tlie  Garden,  or  the  Portico,  to  refresh  his  soul  with  the 
words  of  life.  He  inherited,  in  the  sacred  literature  of  his 
church,  a  wealth  which  made  all  that  pagan  antiquity  had 
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to  ofEer  appeiir  poor,  mean,  und  contemptible.  Of  all  tliU 
our  poor  Protestants  know  nothing,  feel  nothing.  Having 
left  their  father's  house,  and  spent  tlieir  portion  of  the 
lieavenly  inheritance  in  their  riotone  living,  sectarian  jai's,  and 
tlieoloeical  janglings,  ready  to  starve,  tliey  would  faiii  feed 
tlieir  famished  souls  with  the  busks  of  lieaHienism.  O, 
would  they  conld  once  remember  that  in  their  father's  house 
there  is  bread  enoueh  and  to  spare  I 

But  there  never  nas  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
clinrch,  when  the  valuable  literary  works  oven  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  not  studied,  and  appreciated  at  their  full 
value.  We  are  indebted  to  the  old  monks,  in  their  cloisters, 
for  the  preservation  of  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  The  monks  and  the  secular  clergy, 
though  they  never  placed  this  literature  above  the  Sacred 
Seripturea  and  the  writings  of  the  fatiiers,  yet  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  it.  and  probably  even  in  the  "  Dark 
Ages''  appreciated  it  more  justlv  than  we  do.  Uut  even 
if  they  did  not,  does  it  follow  tliat  they  were  Jiostile  to  Ut- 
«rature?  Cannot  a  man  love  and  encourage  literature,  with- 
out loving  and  encouraging  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  ?  Is  there  no  literature  for  us,  hut  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ?  Even  admitting  this  gross  absurdity, 
who,  we  ask,  revived  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  let- 
ters! We  hearof  the  dark  ages,  and  then  of  the  revival  of 
letters.  But  when  was  this  revival,  and  by  whom  was  it 
effected  i  It  took  place  about  a  century  before  the  birth 
of  Protestantism,  and  was  effected  by  the  encouragement 
and  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  the 
pope  who  provided  an  asylum  at  Rome  for  the  Greek 
Bcholara  who  fled  from  the  Mahometan  cum^uerers  of  Con- 
stantinople. Very  little  has  been  learned  of  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  which  was  not  well  known  in  West- 
ern Europe  long  before  the  reformation. 

But  we  do  not  rest  here.  We  will  not  resign  the  so- 
called  "  Dark  Ages."  We  dare  affirm  that  no  period  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  of  equal  length,  can  be  pomted  out, 
8u  remarkable  for  its  intellectual  and  literary  activity,  as 
the  thousand  years  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  extending  to  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth. These  are  the  tliousand  years  of  what  Protestants 
would  call  the  peculiar  reign  of  Poi>ery.  This  period  opens 
with  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  old  world.  The  north- 
ern barbarians  have  overtlirown  the  western  empire,  and 
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seated  themselves  permanently  on  its  ruins.  The  old  world 
has  disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  standing  to  connect 
tlie  present  with  the  past,  out  the  ecclesiastical  society^ 
Greek  and  Koman  civilization,  its  arts,  sciences,  and  refine- 
nients,  save  what  are  retained  by  the  church,  are  swept 
away.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  have  resumed  their  ancient 
dominion.  In  the  midst  of  this  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  past  world,  when  all  is  to  be  begun  anew, 
tlie  church  takes  her  stand.  Now,  in  order  to  judge  fairly 
of  what  the  church  has  done  for  the  human  race,  whether 
in  reference  to  religion,  morals,  literature,  or  science,  we 
must  ascertain  what  she  attempted  with  the  rude  materials 
on  which  she  was  obliged  to  work,  and  what  she  actually 
effected.  We  must  compare  the  state  of  European  society 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  with  what  it  was  at 
flie  beginning  oi  the  sixteenth.  The  question  to  be  decided 
is  not,  whether,  during  this  period,  the  state  of  society, 
morally  or  intellectually  considered,  was  perfect,  or  all  Uiat 
could  be  desired  ;  but  whether  the  church  constantly  exert- 
ed herself  for  its  advancement,  and  whether,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  an  advance  had  been  effected  as  great  as  nnder 
the  circumstances  could  be  reasonably  expected.  Judged 
in  this  way,  the  clinrch,  to  say  the  least,  has  nothing  to  fear. 
During  those  thousand  years,  nearly  all  was  effected  that 
has  been  effected  for  modern  society,  and  we  fearlessly 
assert  that  there  is  not  a  Protestant  country  in  Europe  that 
can  at  this  moment  show  a  social  state  in  advance  oi  what 
had  then  been  reached. 

But  our  concern  is  now  more  especially  with  literatnre. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  literature  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
in  their  palmiest  days,  was  but  slightly  diffused.  Even 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  when  some  schools  were  estab- 
lished by  the  public,  there  was  nothing  like  a  public  system 
of  education.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Guizot  and  others,  the  civil  schools 
of  the  empire  were  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  theological 
schools  hud  not  yet  been  established.  Now,  if  the  church 
had  been  hostile  to  literature,  here  was  the  precise  state 
of  things  she  would  have  desired.  If  ignorance  was  what 
she  loved  and  wished  to  perpetuate,  here  was  ignorance  to 
lier  heart's  content,  and  the  condition  of  its. perpetuation. 
But  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  church?  She  immediately 
sets  to  work  to  establish  schools,  the  great  monasterial 
schools,  cathedral  or  episcoi)al  schools,  and  parochial  schools. 
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"So  early  as  529,  we  find  the  Council  of  Vaiaou  in  France 
urging  t)ie  establiBliment  of  country  schools.*  In  tJie 
hogiuning  of  ttie  sixth  ceutnry  arose  the  catheilral  schools 
in  bpain,  where  children,  offered  by  their  parents,  were  to 
be  educated  under  llie  eye  of  the  bishop,  and  to  dwell 
under  one  roof  .f  In  the  eaine  century  arose,  too,  the  schools 
of  the  Benedictine  monks,  which  soon  spread  themselves 
over  tlie  whole  Western  Church.  Of  these,  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  of  the  island  of  Lerins,  founded  by  St, 
UonoratiiE,  and  which  produced  Maximus,  Faustue,  Hilary, 
CaesariuB,  Vincent,  Eucheriiis,  Salviua,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent men  and  scholars.  The  school  of  Seville,  in  Spain, 
was  justly  renowned.  Of  this  school,  Mariana,  the  Spanish 
historian,  says,  "  that,  as  if  from  a  citadel  of  wisdom,  many 
came  forth  illustrions,  both  for  probity  of  manners,  and  for 
learning.  St.  Isidore  gave  this  precept  for  tliis  and  all 
similar  schools  in  Spain, — '  Oura  nutriendorum  j/arvu- 
hrwtn  pertwiehii  ad  vintm,  ^lem  elegerlt  pater,  sanctum 
sapientemque  aloue  cBtats  gi-avein,  informantem  par^uloa 
non  solwn  studits  literarum  sed  ctiam  documejitts  ma^- 
terioque  virlutuw.i' "  J  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  nearly  all  Western  Europe  was  covered  over  with 
schools.  This  is  especially  true  of  England  and  many  parts 
of  Germany.  All  the  great  renowned  universities  of  Eu- 
rope were  founded  prior  to  the  i-eformation,  such  aa  the 
nniveraities  of  Boiogua,  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  In 
England,  the  monasterial,  cathedral,  and  parochial  schools, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  reformation, 
brought  education  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Nor  less  solicitous  was  the  ciiurch  for  the 
mnlti plication  of  books  and  the  establishment  of  libraries. 
■Cassiodorus  had  early  set  the  example  to  the  monasteries, 
by  placing  his  own  splendid  lihriiry  in  Monte  Cassino. 
Nearly  all  the  monasteries  were  graced  and  enriched  by 
valuable  libraries.  In  each  monastery  was  a  scriptorwn, 
and  a  number  of  monks  employed  in  copying  and  bindinj; 
manuscripts.  M:ibillon  speaks  of  the  immense  manual 
labor  exercised  by  the  Cistercians  and  Carthusians  in  copy- 

■    *ame.  Vifriui.  II.  C«n.  i. 

F    \Chit«U.  ThUlan.  H.  Cup.  i. 

t  See  Moren  Cathnlki.  Mr.  Dig-by  has  collected,  f  ii  hia  secooU  volume, 
ampio  proofs  of  tlic  poiiitioD  we  are  cadeuvoring  tu  maintain^  and  vm 
refer  liw  reidor  generally  to  the  work,  for  a  reference  lo  ilie  ainhoritlca 
.on  which  we  rely  for  lOanj  of  our  own  atatemenU. 
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111^  manuscripts  and  in  writing  them  out  for  the  public^ 
"Be  not  troubled  at  the  labor  through  fatig^ue,  says 
Thomas  k  Kerapis,  in  addressing  youth ;  "  for  God  is  the 
cause  of  every  good  work,  who  will  render  to  every  man 
his  recompense,  according  to  his  pious  intention,  in  heaven. 
When  you  are  dead,  those  persons  who  read  the  volumes 
which  were  formerly  written  beautifully  by  you  will  then 
pray  for  you  :  and  if  he  who  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water 
sliall  not  lose  his  reward,  mucli  more  he  who  gives  the  liv- 
ing waters  of  wisdom  shall  not  lose  his  recompense  in 
heaven."  Estates  and  legacies  were  often  bequeathed  for 
the  support  of  the  scriptorium  in  abbeys.  At  Montrouge, 
indulgences  were  often  given  for  a  supply  of  books.  The 
pope,  by  his  bull,  in  the  year  1246,  requests  the  monks  and 
other  persons  to  send,  at  their  own  expense,  books  to  the 
churches  of  Prussia  and  Livonia,  which  were  unprovided. 
One  can  hardly  restrain  his  indignation,  when  he  recollects 
that  the  rich  libraries  of  the  universities  and  abbeys  of 
England,  collected  by  the  pious  and  learned  chnrchmen 
through  so  many  ages,  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  en- 
liaktefied  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  or  repress  his 
disgust  at  the  Protestant  journalist,  who,  after  his  brethren 
liave  done  their  best  to  obliterate  every  literary  monument 
of  Catholic  antiquity,  has  the  effrontery  to  come  forward  in 
open  day  and  charge  tiie  Catholic  Church  with  having  "ever 
waged  a  deadly  war  upon  literature."  Alas!  none  are  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 

The  period  of  which  we  speak  was  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  ripeness  of  its  scholars.  The  scholars  at 
the  universities,  unless  we  nmst  discredit  all  accoimts,  num- 
bered, taking  into  consideration  the  difference  of  popula- 
tion, as  fifty  to  one  to  what  they  do  now.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that,  in  those  days  of  Popish  ignorance  and 
superstition,  the  schools  were  open  to  the  poorest,  and  in 
most  cases  nearly  free  of  expense.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  majority  of  the  eminenr 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  were  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  social  life.  This,  too,  may  account  for  the  nuni])er 
of  scholars,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  education.  His- 
tory informs  us  of  the  thousands  of  scholars  that  flocked 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  attend  upon  the  lectures  of  the 
famous  Ab(''lard,  and  that,  when  he  retreated  to  a  solitary 
spot  at  some  distance  from  Paris,  they  flocked  around  him, 
and  actually  built  up  a  not  inconsiderable  village,  solely  for 
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the  purpose  of  residing  near  him.  At  Oxford,  in  England, 
one  thousand  scholars  w(?re  anmially  educated  gratis.  One 
writer  informs  us,  that,  at  the  same  univorsitv,  there  weiv 
above  fifteen  thousand  students  in  1204,  of  those  onh 
whose  names  were  entered  on  the  matriculation  books.  We 
are  told,  that,  in  1300,  the  number  there  was  thirty  thou- 
sand, which  also  was  the  numl>er  in  1340.  The  university 
of  Cambridge  was  also  crowded  to  a  degree  which  seems  at 
the  present  time  almost  incredible.  '^  At  the  reformation, 
all  these  things  were  altered.  A  great  part  of  the  houses 
of  both  universities  went  to  ruin ;  all  the  schools  attached 
to  the  monasteries  were  destroyed ;  most  of  the  cathedral 
schools  and  colleges  were  converted  t(»  private  purpose^^ ; 
education  was  discouraged  in  every  [possible  manner, — was 
allowed  only  to  the  rich,  and  positively  forbidden  to  the 
poor,  as  a  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  article.  At  the 
period  of  the  English  revolution,  in  1688,  the  majss  of  the 
English  people  were  buried  in  the  grossest  ignorance ;  even 
long  after,  when  the  Wesleys  first  started,  they  talked 
almost  in  the  same  style  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of 
Cornwall, — nay,  of  the  people  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
— as  they  would  of  the  South  Sea  islanders ;  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  description  was  allowed  to  be  but  too 
faithful."  *  And  yet  one  of  the  spiritual  sons  of  Wesley 
has  the  temerity  to  come  forward  and  charge  the  Catholic 
Church  with  hostility  to  learning!  Really,  this  is  too  bad. 
After  the  Protestants,  a  new  race  of  Goths  and  Vandals, 
have  swept  over  half  of  Europe,  destroyed  the  schools 
Catholicity  had  founded,  dispersed  or  burned  the  libraries 
which  she  had  with  immense  labor  and  expense  been  col- 
lecting for  ages,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  a  state  of  grovelling  ignorance,  it  is  too  bad  for  a 
descendant  of  these  same  Goths  and  Vandals  to  tuni  round 
and  charge  this  very  ignorance  upon  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  this  is  what  the  maligners  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  continually  doing;  and  if  the  outraged  Catholic 
attempts  to  repel  the  charge  by  quoting  facts,  the  mob 
stands  ready  to  shoot  him  down  in  trie  street,  or  to  enlight- 
en him  by  the  blaze  of  Iiis  church  or  his  dwelling  in  fiames ! 
Well  did  the  bluff  old  Samuel  Johns* ju  say:  "ISir,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  most  calumniated  church  in  the 
world'' 


*Arhitmry  P^^ioer,  Fvpery,   ProUiUaiUum,    Philadelphia.     1843,  pp, 
99,  100. 
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We  have  not  room  to  speak  of  what  was  taught  in  the 
schools  to  which  we  have  referred,  bat  in  the  more  re- 
nowned wajB  tanght  at  least  what  were  called  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  which  embraced  as  wide  a  range  of  studies  as  is 
common  in  our  schools  and  colleges  now.  The  number  of 
literary  men  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was 
proportionally  much  greater  than  it  is  now  in  Protestant 
countries.  Of  their  eminence,  of  the  value  of  their  attain- 
ments, doubtless,  different  opinions  may  be  formed.  Guizot, 
an  unsuspected  authority,  Protestant  and  philosopher  as  he 
is,  commends  the  poetry  of  St.  Fortunatus  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  poems  of  St. 
Avitus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in  the  same  century,  on  the 
GreaMon^  tlie  rall^  and  Ecpvlsion  from  Paradise^  and  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  and  even  in  some  respects  awards 
the  palm  to  the  Catholic  bishop.  Speaking  of  the  literary 
state  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  eighth,  he  says,  indeed, 
that  the  literature  was  then  religious  and  practical,  but  he 
is  astonished  at  the  wonderful  intellectaal  activity  and 
development,  at  the  immense  number  of  literary  works 
which  were  produced,  and  which  fona  a  veritable  amd 
rich  literature.* 

In   the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  learning,  we   all 
know,  flourished  in   England.     In   the   ninth   century,  it 
suffices  to  mention  the  great  Alcuin,  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
the  celebrated  Raban  Maur.     Scotus  Erigena  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  flourished  as  chief  of   the  School  of  ike 
Palace  under  Charles-le-Chauve  of  France.     As  a  specu- 
lator, he  fell  into  some  errors ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learnini]^,  had  traveled  in  Greece  and  the  East,  was  a 
Srofound  Greek  scholar,  and  was  probably  acquainted  with 
[ebrew.     He  was  familiar  with  the  philosophers,  especially 
Plato   and   Aristotle.     In    the   eleventh    century,    literary 
studies   and    intellectual    activity    strike    us    everywhere 
throughout  the  Latin  world.     It  is  enough  for  us  to  men- 
tion St.  Aasehn,  an  Italian,  and  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury. 
His  Morwloyiu7rhy  to  say  nothing  of  his  otlier  writiuffs,  is 
sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name  as  a  writer  and  philoso- 
pher.    It  is  the  most  successful  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  God  we  have  ever  seen.     That  single  work 
were  more  than  enough  to  redeem  the  age  in  which  it  wa8 
written. 


^Oimlization  en  Fi'afice.     Le^on  xvi.     Paris:    1839. 
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From  the  eleventh  century  down  to  the  sixteenth,  litera- 
m  and  science  received  no  check.  Tlie  four  hundred 
yeai-s  which  preceded  the  reformation  were  ages  of  pro- 
digious activity.  Intliem  we  meet  with  the  great  names  of 
Ab^Iard,  under  whom  H^lo'ise  etadied  philosophy,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew, — St.  Bernard,  AUwrtus  Magnus,  whose  works 
make  np  twenty-two  huge  folio  volumes, — ^Vincent  de 
Beauvais,  St.  Thomas  Aquinaa,  the  prince  of  the  acholastica, 
and  who,  as  a  mL'taphysicul  writer,  has  never  been  snr- 
passed, — St.  Bonaventure,  Roger  Bacon,  Petrarch,  Dante, 
,&c.  AH  these  were  Catholics,  many  of  them  Italians,  men 
who  stand  out  as  the  great  men  of  the  race ;  and  yet  the 
■olinrch  that  produced  them,  and  reveres  their  memory,  has 
ever  warred  upon  thought  and  intelligence,  and  sought  to 
produce  and  perpetuate  ignorance  I 

If  we  come  down  to  the  period  since  the  reformation,  we 
shall  tind  the  church  of  Home  the  steadfast  friend  of  litcnir 
ture,  and  in  every  department  maintaining  at  least  an 
equality  with  her  Protestant  rivals.  Italy  was  distinguished 
in  tlie  sixteenth  century  for  her  literary  pi'eeminence  over 
all  the  rest  of  Europe.  German  literature  slept  from  the 
reformation,  till  awakened  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century;  English  genius  half  expired  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  religion.  Shakspearo  belongs  to  the 
Catholic  world,  not  to  the  Protestant;  for  notfl  thought  or 
_  >xpression  can  be  detected  in  all  his  works  which  inuKates 
'«ven  a  Protestant  tendency,  and,  if  not  technically  a  Cathc- 
lie,  he  was  at  least  formed  under  Catholic  influences  and 
nonrished  by  Catholic  traditions.  Milton  was  a  strange 
GomiKiund  of  heathenism  and  Catholicity,  witli  a  dash  of 
Puntanism.  But  the  most  successful  portions  of  his  great 
poem  are  those  in  which  he  remains  true  to  Catholic  tradi- 
Bon.  Wliat  was  the  boasted  lirerature  of  England  in  t])e 
-lays  of  Queen  Anne,  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  French 
Bchool  of  Louis  Quatorze!  Dryden  and  Pope  were  both 
Catholics.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  has  always  been  considered  as  peculiarly  dearto  thu 

Eopes  of  Pome;  and  the  members  of  this  society,  we  all 
now,  have  not  been  more  remarkable  for  their  missionary 
aeal  and  entenirise,  than  for  their  Hterary  and  scientifie 
attainments.     Yet  the  church  of  Pome  has  ever  waged  a 
H-deadly  war  upon  literature! 

The  northern  nations  of  Europe  are  Protestant;  the 
HUtliern  are  Catholic.     Which  are  really  the  most  distin- 
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fuished  for  literary  attainments,  even  at  this  moment? 
urely,  France  and  Italy  will  not  be  obliged  to  yield  the 
palm  to  England  and  Germany.  In  simple  erudition,  Ger- 
many may  rank  respectably  ;  but  Italy  or  France  can  boai^t 
scholars  at  least  the  equal  of  her  own.  And  Catholic  Ger- 
many is  no  longer  behind  Protestant  Germany.  England  is 
out  of  the  question.  She  is  distinguished  only  lor  her 
industrial  enterprises,  her  commercial  ambition,  her  over- 
grown wealth,  and  the  ignorance  and  destitution  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  her  population. 

The  fatal  influence  of  the  reformation  on  literature  is 
well  known,  and  is  admitted  by  many  Protestant  writers, 
as  thie  following  passage  from  Blackwood! %  Magazine  may 
testify. 

"The  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth  commenced  in  1518.  His  patron- 
age of  literature  is  too  well  known  to  be  long  dwelt  upon ;  yet,  during  his 
life,  literature  was  fated  to  receive  the  severest  check  it  had  ever  yet  re- 
ceived. This  was  occasioned  by  the  Reformation,  whose  dawn,  while  it 
shed  light  upon  the  regions  of  theology,  looked  frowningly  upon  those 
of  profane  learning.  In  fact,  the  all  important  controversy  then  at 
issue  so  thoroughly  engrossed  the  minds  of  men,  as  to  divert  them  for  a 
while  from  other  studies.  The  quick  eye  of  Erasmus  saw  this  ;  and. 
casting  down  the  weapons  of  theological  strife,  which  he  liad  grasped  in 
the  first  onset,  he  left  the  field,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt 
anguish,  Ubicumque  regnat  Lutfieiismus,  ibi  lUerarum  est  inUrUus: 
Wherever  Lutheranism  prevails,  there  learning  perishes." 

As  to  the  ])resent  state  of  education  in  Catholic  countriesj 
we  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Laing's  Notes  of  a 
Traveller^  which  have  just  appeared.     He  says : 

"  In  Catholic  Germany,  in  France,  and  even  Italy,  the  education  of 
the  common  people  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  manneis,  and 
morals,  is  at  least  as  generally  diffused  and  as  faithfully  promoted  by 
the  clerical  body  as  in  Scotland.  It  is  by  their  own  advance,  and  not  by 
keeping  back  the  advance  of  the  people,  that  the  Popish  priesthood  of 
the  present  day  sock  to  keep  ahead  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
community  in  Catholic  lands  ;  and  they  might  perhaps  retort  on  our 
Presbyterian  clergy,  and  ask  if  they  too  are  in  their  countries  at  the 
head  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  age.  Education  is  in  reality 
not  only  not  repressed,  but  is  encouraged,  by  the  Popish  Church,  and  is 
a  mii^hty  instrument  in  its  liands,  and  ably  used.  In  every  street  in 
Rome,  for  instance,  there  are  at  short  distances  public  primary  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 
Komc,  with  a  population  of  158,687  souls,  has  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  [381,   at  least]   primary   schools,   with  four  hundred  and 
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eighty-two  teachers,  and  fourteen  thousand  children  attending  them. 
Has  Edinburgh  so  many  schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  classes  ? 
I  doubt  it.  Berlin,  with  a  population  about  double  that  of  Rome,  has 
only  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  schools.  Rome  has  also  her  Univer- 
sity, with  an  average  attendance  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  students  ; 
and  the  Papal  States,  with  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions, 
contain  seven  universities.  Prussia,  with  a  population  of  fourteea 
millions,  has  but  seven." 

After  tliis  Protestant  testimony,  showing  tliat  education 
is  ranch  better  provided  for  in  the  Papal  States  than  in 
either  Scotland  or  Prussia,  the  two  boasted  countries  of 
common  schools,  shall  we  still  be  told  that  "learning  has 
ever  been  the  doomed  victim  of  the  perennial. despotism" 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ?  The  doomed  victim  !  It  is  to 
Rome  and  her  general  policy  we  owe  it,  that  learning  has 
not  been  a  doomed  victim ;  and  the  generous  encourage- 
ment which  she  has  never  ceased  to  bestow  on  literature 
and  the  arts  should  command  our  respect  and  gratitude, 
whatever  may  be  our  estimate  of  her  theology.  We  may 
remark,  in  concluding  this  division  of  our  subject,  that 
these  Pojmh  schools  are,  many  of  them,  supported  by  pri- 
vate charity,  while  those  of  Protestant  countries  are  sup- 
ported only  by  burdensome  taxation.* 

III.  "  The  church  of  Rome  has  ever  waged  a  deadly  war 
upon  science."  The  only  proofs  of  this  charge  adduced  by 
the  reviewer  are  two, — the  case  of  Virgil,  Bishop  of  Salz- 
burg, in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  of  Galileo  in  the 
seventeenth.     He  says : 

"  Who  can  recount  the  number  of  the  papal  bulls  which  have  been 
fulminated  against  successive  discoveries  in  science,  when  announced  in 
Bomish  countries?  Pope  Zachary  uttered  his  anathemas  against  Virgil, 
a  bishop  of  his  own  church,  for  daring  to  think  and  speak  the  awful 
heresy,  that  there  were  men  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  earth. 
*  If,'  says  the  infallible  pope,  '  he  persist  in  this  heresy,  strip  him  of  h  s 
priesthood,  and  drive  him  from  the  church  and  the  altars  of  his  God !  * 
The  venerable  Galileo  shared  a  still  worse  fate  for  presuming  to  think 
and  teach  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  turning  on  its  axis  and  moving 
round  the  sun.  Pope  Urban  and  the  Inquisition — infallible  authority  — 
decreed  that  his  doctrine  was  false  and  heretical,  and  then  doomed  him 

*  See  iyAvingne*8  History  of  the  Great  Reformation  retieioed.  By  M. 
J.  Spalding,  D.  D.  Ch.  xiv.  We  cannot  too  eartiestly  commend  this 
work  to  our  readers.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  of  a  man  of  learning 
and  ability;  though,  for  aught  we  know,  he  may  have  been  educated  at 
Rome. 
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io  a  dungeon  for  daring  to  think  contrary  to  Holy  Mother  Church.  One 
can  almost  excuse  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  bosom  friend  of  this 
aged  philosopher,  when  he  exclaimed  concerning  Pope  Urban,  and  the 
other  despots  who  condemned  Qalileo,  *I  shall  devote  these  unnatural  and 
godless  hypocrites  to  a  hundred  thousand  devils.*  ** — ^p.  853. 

Before  proceeding  to  comment  directly  on  these  state- 
ments, we  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  make  on  the  infal- 
lible autJiority  dX'iOVLt  which  the  reviewer  has  so  much  to  say ; 
for  this  is  a  matter,  thongh  simple  enough  in  itself,  which 
Protestants  do  not  seem  ever  to  conaprehend.  Do  Catholics 
recognize  an  infallible  authority  ?  li  so,  what,  where,  and 
when  is  it?  The  Catholic  undoubtedly  believes  the  church, 
as  the  church,  is  infallible ;  but  his  belief  is  not  grounded 
on  any  supposed  infallibility  in  the  individuals  composing 
the  church, — although  there  is  undoubtedly  a  spiritual  illu- 
mination, proper  to  every  living  member  of  Christ's  body, 
not  possessed  by  those  separate  or  separated  from  it, — but 
solely  on  the  fact,  that  Christ  has  promised  to  be  with  his 
church  all  days  unto  the  consunmiation  of  the  world.  The 
Catholic,  therefore,  believes,  that,  when  the  church  is  called 
upon  to  act,  as  a  church,  Christ  is  with  it,  and,  by  his  super- 
natural interposition,  protects  its  decisions  from  error,  and 
guides  it  into  all  trutn.  He  really  predicates  infallibilitv 
only  of  Christ,  and  regards  the  decision  of  the  church  as 
infallible  only  because  he  believes  it  is  Christ  that  really 
and  truly  decides  in  the  church.  Let  it  be  understood,  then, 
that  the  Catholic  holds  the  church  to  be  infallible  only  by 
virtue  of  the  supernatural  protection  and  guidance  of  its 
invisible  Head,  according  to  his  promise.  But  this  promise 
was  made  to  the  church,  the  whole  church, — not  to  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  church,  nor  to  any  given  number  of 
individuals  in  the  churcli.  Consequently,  the  Catholic  re- 
gards-no act  of  the  church,  even  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  as  infallible,  unless  the  act  of  the  whole 
church.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  church  is 
assumed  to  act  as  the  whole  church, — that  is,  in  a  universal 
council,  or,  what  is  the  same  thin^j,  the  unanimous,  or  the 
morally  unanimous,  assent  of  all  tlie  bishops  or  pastors  of 
the  church,  and  through  the  pope,  deciding  ex  cathedra^  as 
the  representative  of  the  church ;  and  a  man  may  be  a 
Catholic,  without  believing  that  the  decision  of  the  pope, 
unless  assented  to  by  the  body  of  the  bishops,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  infallible.  But  we,  for  ourselves,  liold  the  de- 
i^ision  of  the  pope,  when  he  represents,  or  decides  for,  the 
church  universal,  to  be  infallible. 
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Nuw,  the  pope  acts  in  three  aepai-ntu  capacities,^a8  tem- 
I  ponil  prince,  as  bishop  of  the  particular  olmrcii  of  Eomt-, 
and  as  liead  of  the  chiu-ch  universal.     If  he  was  regai'ded 
OB  infallible  as  a  tnan,  if  iDfallibility  was  regarded  as  iiilier- 
ing  in  liim  as  a  personal  attribute,  ho  would  be  held,  inas- 
raucli  as  ho  is  onu  and  the  eanie  mau  in  whichever  capacity 
lie  actG,  equally  infallible  in  all  three  of  these  capacities,  as 
Protestants   commonly  suppose   Catholics  do  Iiold.      But 
Catholice  do  not  hokl  tho  pope  to  be  infallible  as  a  man ;  as 
a  iiiitn,  or  when  actinj^  in  any  case  in  whicli  he  has  not  the 
r  express  promise  of  Cliriet  to  protect  him  from  error  and  to 
[  guide  him  to  the  trath,  they  believe  him  just  as  liable  to 
err,  after  becoming  pope,  aa  he  wiis  before.     The  promise 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  pledge  of  infallibility,  is  made,  as  we 
have  said,  only  to  the  ciiureli  universal,  and  therefore  to  the 
pope  only  when  i-epreeentin?,  and  only  in  bo  far  as  lie  rep- 
resents, the  aniversal  charch.     But  the  pope,  as  temporal 
I  prince,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  or  as 
I  tlie  bishop  of  the  see  of  Rome,  does  not  represent  the  uni- 
versal church,  and  therefore  in  these  capacities  has  no  prom- 
ise of  inerrancy. 

These  difitinctioDs  made,  it  will  be  proper  wid  necessary 
to  ask,  when  any  pai-ticular  act  assumed  to  be  reprehensible 
is  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the  Catholic  Chui-eh,  and 
therefore  by  infallible  authority,  Has  it  been  done  or  sanc- 
tioned by  a  universal  council,  or  the  great  body  of  bishops? 
or  has  it  been  done  or  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  deciding  ex 
cathedra,  as  the  representative  of  the  church  universal '(  If 
Lot,  it  has  been  done,  has  been  sanctioned,  by  no  authority 
held  by  a  Catholic  to  be  infallible ;  and,  if  bad,  it  must,  as 
in  all  other  hisl's,  be  charged  to  human  fallibility  or  de- 
pravity. 

Now,  the  reviewer  alleges,  or  virtually  alleges,  that  tils' 
heliocentric  theory  has  been  condemned  as  a  heresy  by  an 
authority  which  Catholics  hold  to  be  infallible;  for  this  is 
the  real  purport  of  his  allegation.  But  this  we  deny.  First, 
because  it  is  not  the  principle  of  tlie  charch  to  pronounce 
dogmatically  on  questions  of  pure  science  ;  and  second,  be- 
cause no  iustauce  ever  has  been  or  can  be  adduced  of  her 
having  so  pronounced.  The  Catholic  recognizes  no  author- 
ity but  tliat  oi  the  universal  church,  expressed  in  one  or  the 
other  of  tiie  two  ways  we  have  specified,  as  competent  to 
I  declare  what  is  or  not  a  heresy,  or  to  declare  an  article  of 
I  iaith,  or   any  question  whatever;  and   there  is  no  purely 
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scientific  question  on  wliich  this  authority,  in  either  of  the 
ways  specified,  has  ever  spoken.  Individuals  in  the  church, 
eminent  doctors  and  high  dignitaries,  may  have  spoken, 
some  condemning  one  doctrine,  and  some  another ;  but 
never  any  authority  believed  by  any  Catholic  to  be  infallible, 
or  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  church,  he  is 
required  to  believe  infallible.  And  furthermore,  the  theory 
in  question  has  never  been  condemned  at  all  as  a  heresy. 

We  turn  now  to  tlie  direct  consideration  of  the  two  cases 
alleged  by  the  reviewer.  The  case  of  Virgil,  Bishop  of 
Salzburg,  we  dismiss,  as  not  authenticated.  The  extract 
said  to  be  from  a  papal  bull  bears  on  its  face  unequivocal 
evidence  of  being  supposititious.  It  is  not  the  style  in  which 
the  pope  is  accustomed  to  speak,  when  declaring  the  decis- 
ion of  the  church  universal.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  but  it  appears  that  Virgil  did 
speak  of  there  being  inhabitants  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth,  and  that  this  gave  oflEense  to  some  bigoted  church- 
men, who  made  an  application  to  Pope  Zachary  to  condemn 
him ;  "  but  it  does  not,  however,  appear,"  says  Mr.  Whewell, 
in  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  (Vol.  11.  p.  256, 
London,  1839,)  ''that  this  led  to  any  severity;  and  the 
fjtory  of  the  deposition  from  his  bisliopric,  which  is  circu- 
lated by  Kepler  and  some  more  modern  writers,  is  undoubt- 
edly altoffdJier  fahe^  This  is  good  Protestant  authority, 
and  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  adduce  in  the  case  of  the 
l>ishop  of  Salzburg. 

But  the  case  of  Galileo  is  in  point;  and,  surely,  you  are 
not  about  to  deny  that  ?  Surely,  you  will  not  pretend  to 
deny  thut  Galileo  was  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  for  teaching  that  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis,  and 
moves  round  the  sun, — that  his  doctrine  was  pronounced  by 
the  cliurch  of  Rome  to  be  a  heresy,  and  that  he  himself  wa*s 
forced  to  retract  it, — and  that  the  venerable  old  philosopher, 
rising  from  the  posture  in  which  he  had  made  his  abjuration, 
stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  "Never- 
theless, it  does  move  i  '**  The  storv  is  so  well  told,  has  been 
so  often  repeated,  and  has  proved  so  serviceable  to  numer- 
ous pretenders,  wishing  to  palm  oflf  their  stupid  dreams  for 
some  new  discovery  in  the  science  of  man  or  nature,  especial- 
ly to  our  phrenologists,  neurologists,  and  Fourierists,  that, 
we  own,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  contradicting 
it ;  yet  it  is  false,  totally  false  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
not  Olio  word  of  truth  in  it.  We  make  this  assertion  on  in- 
dubitable authority. 
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The  heliocentric  theory  wns  publicly  taught  in  Home  by 
the  great  Cardinal  Nicholas  Ciisaiiiis,  who  was  bom  in  1401, 
and  died  in  litii,  just  one  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
(ialileo ;  it  waa  taught  in  the  same  city,  in  public  lectnrea, 
by  Copertiicns,  a  Catholic  canon,  educated  at  Bologna,  in 
Italy,  and  professor  of  astronomy  at  Rome,  in  1500;  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  1510,  "connects  the  theory  of  the 
fall  of  bodies  with  the  earth's  motion,  as  a  thing  then 
generally  received."  Cosanas  was  never  disturbed  for  a&- 
serting  •'  the  earth  moves,  the  sun  is  at  rest,"  hut  waa  created 
Cardinal  by  Nicholas  V,,  who  conferred  on  him  the  bishop- 
ric of  Brisen ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  favor  and  contidonce  of 
four  successive  pontiffs,  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Coperni- 
cus was  invited  by  the  pope  to  assist  in  reforming  the 
calendar,  wliich  ho  did ;  and,  on  his  retiring  from  his  pro- 
feseopship,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  charged  tlieraselves 
with  providing  for  him  a  safe  and  honorable  retreat,  where, 
aliove  the  wants  and  distractions  of  life,  he  might  devote 
the  undivided  energies  of  his  great  mind  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  fabric  of  astronomy,  ^heii  it  is  known 
at  Rome  ttiat  his  system  is  prepared,  Cardinal  Schomberg 
writes  to  him,  urging  him  to  publish  it,  and  generously 
offers  to  advance  from  his  private  purse  the  necessary  funds. 
The  cardinal  unhappily  dying  before  tbe.publicutiun,  another 
dignitary  of  the  cimrch,  Gisius,  Bishop  of  Ivnlm,  steps 
forward  to  replace  hira ;  and  when  the  work  is  brought  to 
light,  it  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  with  the  jxipe's 
.approbation.  Thus  did  Rome  originate,  foster,  and  mature 
this  heretical  theory,  and  thus  did  she  treat  its  advocates  for 
more  than  eighty  years  before  Galileo.  If  it  was  a  heresy, 
why  was  it  so  long  tolerated  1  If  Rome  was  opposed  to 
.eeience,  why  did  she  protect  and  honor  its  cultivator^:!  And 
how  happens  it,  that  in  the  case  of  Galilen  alone,  wlio 
broached  no  novelty,  who  brought  out  no  new  theory,  she 
anddenly  became  a  persecutor?  Tiie  fairer  presumption 
would  be,  that  Galileo,  if  condemned  at  all,  was  condemned 
for  something  extraoeouH  to  Ida  simple  promulgation  of  the 
heliocentric  tneory,  so  formally  taught,  eighty  years,  nay,  a 
hundred  years,  before,  by  Copernicus,  in  Rome  herself. 

But  Gahleo  was  not  condemned  for  teaching  this  theory, 
nor  waa  the  theory  itself  condemned,  nor  was  Galileo  evor 
imprisoned,  or  required  to  retract  his  doctrine.  Wliat,  then, 
are  the  real  facts  in  the  case?  It  appears,  that  Galileo,  by 
the  manner  in  wliich  he  proidaiinedliis  theory,  hi8intein]i!T- 
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aHce  in  advocating  it,  and  his  attempt  to  leconcile  it  with 
the  Scriptures,  created  him  many  enemies,  who  sought,  in 
1615,  to  get  him  cited  before  the  Inquisition,  but  without 
eflPect.  If o  censure  was  passed  upon  him  or  his  doctrine ; 
he  was  simply  required  to  speak  as  a  mathematician,  to  con- 
fine himselr  to  his  discoveries  and  his  scientific  proofs,  with- 
out meddling  with  tlie  Scriptural  question.  Bat  with  this 
Galileo  was  not  satisfied.  He  insisted  on  two  thin^ — 
first,  that  his  doctrine  was  demonstrated,  and  second,  that  it 
was  supported  by  Scripture ;  and  he  came  of  his  own  accord 
to  Rome,  in  1616,  to  obtain  a  decision  of  these  two  points  in 
his  favor.  There  was  no  charge  against  him,  he  was  not 
cited  to  appear,  but  he  came  of  Tiis  own  accord,  because  he 
wished  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Rome  to  his  theories.  The 
court  of  Rome  was  unwilling  to  interfere ;  but,  at  length, 
yielding  to  the  importunities  of  Galileo  and  his  friends,  the 
pope  finally  referred  the  question  to  the  Inquisition,  who 
decided  the  two  points  against  Galileo ;  that  is,  they  decid- 
ed that  the  doctrine  was  not  demonstrated  and  not  support- 
ed by  Scripture, — for  these  were  the  simple  points  before 
them, — and  enjoined  it  upon  Galileo  not  to  teach  it  hence- 
forth as  a  theory  demonstrated,  and  to  observe  silence  as  to 
the  Scriptural  question.  This  would  still  have  left  him  free 
to  teach  it  as  an  hypothesis,  and  to  have  adduced  every 
mathematical  proof  in  its  favor  in  his  power.  But  Galileo 
was  not  content  with  this,  which  left  him  full  liberty  as  a 
scientitic  man,  and  he  was  therefore  forbidden  to  teach  the 
doctrine  at  all.  This,  as  nearly  as  we  can  seize  it,  is  the 
purport  of  the  decision  of  the  Inquisition  in  1616.  But 
there  was  in  this  no  positive  condeiimatiou  of  the  doctrine, 
and  no  retraction  of  it  required.  Galileo  was  still  honored 
at  Rome ;  and  when  his  friend,  Cardinal  Barberini,  became 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  he  ciime  to  Rome  again,  was  received 
with  the  highest  honors,  and  the  pope  bestowed  a  pension 
on  him  and  his  son. 

For  seventeen  years  after  this  decision  in  1616,  Galileo 
continued  his  mathematical  pursuits,  undisturbed,  with  the 
greatest  success,  receiving  everywhere  honor  and  applause, 
and  nowhere  more  than  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Barberini,  who 
dissented  from  the  decision  of  the  Inquisition,  became  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  He  was  the  friend  of  Galileo,  and  not  op- 
posed to  the  heliocentric  theory.  Galileo's  friends  under 
this  pope  were  everywhere  encouraged  and  promoted,  and 
it  seemed  that  one  needed  only  to  advocate  his  doctrine  to 
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be  sure  of  the  pope's  favor.  Galileo  was  elated,  and  pub- 
lished his  Dialogues^  in  which  he  brings  out  the  theory, 
contrary  to  the  obligation  he  had  taken,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  intemperate,  and  the  most  satirical  and  contempt- 
uous to  authority.  He  was  accordingly  cited  in  1633  to 
appear  at  Rome,  and  was  condemned, — the  question  turn- 
ing on  his  contempt  for  authority,  and  not  at  all  on  the 
trutli  or  falsity  of  his  doctrine.  What  punishment  was  im- 
posed upon  him  we  do  not  know.  But  he  was  not  im- 
prisoned. .While  at  Rome,  he  resided  in  the  palace  of  his 
friend,  the  Tuscan  ambassador,  and  during  tne  trial  was 
subjected,  at  most,  to  a  nominal  confinement, — ^as  Mr. 
Drinkwater,  in  his  Life  of  Galileo^  and  Mr.  Whewell  admit, 
— for  four  days,  in  a  splendid  apartment  in  the  palace  of 
the  Fiscal  of  the  Inquisition.  Such  are  the  main  facts  in 
the  case,  as  simply  and  as  briefly  as  we  can  narrate  them.* 
The  whole  treatment  of  Galileo,  so  far  as  Rome  was  con- 
cerned, appears  to  have  been  singularly  lenient  and  respect- 
ful. All  that  was  ever  asked  of  him  was,  that  he  should  be 
content  to  teach  his  doctrine  as  an  hypothesis,  not  as  a  doc- 
trine demonstrated,  and  confine  himself  to  mathematical 
arguments  and  proofs  of  it,  without  meddling  with  the 
Scriptural  bearings  of  the  doctrine.  Had  he  been  content 
to  pursue  a  straightforward  course  as  a  scientific  man,  no 
complaint  would  ever  have  been  entertained  against  him, 
and  no  official  action  would  ever  have  been  taken.  His 
troubles  all  arose  from  his  rashness ;  from  his  insisting  that 
authority  should  sanction,  as  demonstrated,  what  was  as  yet 
only  a  probable  hypothesis ;  for  we  must  remember,  that, 
in  1616,  the  heliocentric  theory  was  very  far  from  being 
demonstrated.  It  is  true,  Galileo's  own  discovery  of  the 
phases  of  Venus  went  far  towards  demonstrating  it;  but 
these  he  himself  did  not  insist  upon,  and  he  relied  for  hi& 
demonstration  almost  solely  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tides.  Bacon,  the  contemporary  of  Galileo,  rejects  the  doc- 
trine ;  and  Milton,  at  a  later  period,  seems  to  entertain,  to 
say  the  least,  strong  doubts  of  its  truth.     Tycho  Brahe  re- 

*  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  cite  at  length  our  authorities,  but  our 
readers  will  find  them  in  a  remarkable  article  in  the  eighth  number  of 
the  Dublin  Review,  which  has  been  republished  separately  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Galileo;  the  Roman  Inquisition;  a  Defence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  fwm  Jiaving  persecuted  Galileo  for  lUa  Philosophical 
Opinions.  From  the  UuhUn  Review,  with  an  Introduction  by  an  Ameri- 
can Catholic.  Cincinnati:  1844. 
Vol.  VI-85. 
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jected  It.  and  eonscmcted  anotier  tkeorj^  on  Senptnral 
ground:*^  m.  opp«mti«>a  to  it.  wiioli  wnst  for  a  time  ▼ery  pop- 
iilar  witii  Protestants^  bat'  is  now  nniversallT  exploded ;  and 
the  hiatorianj  of  astrononiT  will  cell  nsw  that  rt  was  nearly  a 
hundred  veare  after  Galileo  before  anr  one  had  a  ri^t  to 
:»aj  the  tneory  was  demonstrate<L 

Bat  was  not  the  d«>etrine  condemned  as  heresy!  Xo. 
The  words  "*  her€tit:fjdr  '^her^.^j^  in  the  condemnation  of 
\^jZ^  are.  says  the  Dublin  Re^nekc^  bat  the  wtybM  eurios; 
the  e^dence  is  most  deciare^  that  of  the  pontM[  in  whose 
name  it  Lssaed^  and  of  the  person  condemned  addressing 
his  Tery  jndges.  "  No  I "  aays  Urban,  '^  the  ehorch  has  not 
condemned  that  system,  nor  is  it  to  be  considered  as  heret- 
ical, bat  only  as  rash.^  Galileo  himself,  standing  before 
the  InqaLdtion  in  1^3^  speaks  of  it  with  the  approbation 
of  the  eonrt,  as  of  a  doctrine  c«>ndenmed  a*I  interim^  that 
is,  not  to  be  taoght  in  its  absolute  form  till  proved  to  be 
tme.  Moreover,  the  Inqaisition  which  oses  the  terms 
heretical,  Ac,  in  the  decision  in  161*>,  which  is  merelv  re- 
cited  in  the  condenmation  of  1*>33,  is  not  an  institution  sup- 
posed by  Catholics  to  be  infallible,  and  its  decisions  have 
no  promise  of  exemption  from  error.  It  is  merely  a  court 
of  inquiry.  It  has  no  power  to  make  the  law,  nor  even  to 
declare  what  the  law  is,  but  simply  to  inquire  whether,  in 
a  given  case,  the  preexistincr  law  has  been  violated.  Its 
having  tenmed  the  doctrine  her^ical  would  not  have  made 
it  so,  unless  it  had  been  previously  declared  to  be  a  heresy 
by  the  authority  of  the  church,  which  it  had  not  been :  be- 
cause heresy  never  consists  in  maintainino:  a  false  sciuntitic 
theory,  but  in  wilfully  departing  from  t^e  faith.  It  was 
never  an  article  of  faitli  in  the  church,  that  the  earth  is  at 
rest  and  the  sun  moves.  Consequently,  to  maintain  the 
contrary  never  was  and  never  can  be  a  heresy.  Further- 
more, if  the  doctrine  had  been  condemned  as  a  heresy,  the 
t reaching  of  it  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  even,  could  not  have 
V»een  permitted ;  for  the  church  does  not  permit  what  she 
lias  declared  to  be  heresv  to  be  tauirht  at  all.  Yet  the 
teaching  of  the  doctrine  as  an  hypothesis  was  permitted, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Cusanus;  as  a  scientific 
tlieory,  in  the  case  of  Copernicus ;  and  at  the  very  moment 
Cjalih-o  was  condemned,  it  was  taught  by  the  professor  of 
astronomy,  we  l)elieve,  in  the  pope's  own  university  of  Rome. 
Evidently,  therefore,  it  was  not  condemned  as  a  heresy. 
The  sole  difficulty  concerning  the  question  grew   out  of 
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(o'fl  insisting  on  interpreting  the  passages  of  Scriptnre, 
I  seem  to  tcacli  the  geocentric  theory,  bo  as  to  make 
lem  harmonize  with  the  heUocentric.     This  was  deemed 
_  jhis  jndgeeto  be  preinatnre,  to  say  the  least,  for  it  was  mi- 
I'Becessarj  to  disturb  the  receivod  interpretation  of   these 
passages,  till  the  theoty  itself  wa«  fully  demonstrated  on 
scientific  grounds ;   and  the  attempt  to  do  it  could   onlr 
Buandalize  those  who  rejected  the  theory,  as  they  suppoaea, 
for  scientific  reasons.     They  said  to  Galileo,  Go  on  and  es- 
tablish your  theory  on  scientiflc  grounds,  and  when  you 
*^Te  succeeded  in  demonstrating  it  aa  a  science,  it  will  be 
Bne  enough  to  consider  the  Scriptural  question ;  bat  till 
men,  lot  the  Scriptural  question  alone.     Ilad  he  followed 
's  advice,  which  was  recommended  by  his  friends,  and 
s  all  that  his  enemies  asked,  no  difficulty  would  have  oc- 
Rirred.     The  troubles  Galileo  liad  did  not,  then,  grow  out 
,f  his  advocating  his  scientific  doctriue,  but  from  the  man- 
^r  in  which  he  advocated  it,  and  the  extraneous  questions 
:  mingled  with  it.     Tliis  condemnation  by  tlie  court  of 
lome  is,  then,  no  evidence  of  hostility  on  the  part  even  of 
jhe  court  of  Home,  much  less  of  the  churcli  of  Rome,  to 
6ieace.     With   tliese  remarks,  referring  for    details  and 
iferences  to  anthoritiea,  to  the  pamphlet  which  we  have 
nted,  we  dismiss  the  case  of  Galileo.     Had  we  room,  we 
would  retort  the  charge  upon  Proteatjiuta,  which  tliey  have 
brought  against  Catholics.     Kepler  was  a  Lutheran  priest ; 
but  the  Lutheran  University  of  Tubingen,  as  Menzel  in- 
lorms   us,  condemned    his  doctrine  as  repugnant  to   the 
mguage  of  Scripture,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lee  bis  coun- 
ly ;  and  where  did  he  iind  refuge  i    As  prqfessor  of  aa- 
•onomy,  all  Lutheran  as  he  was,  in  a  Oatnahc  university. 
fThe  devotion  of  Protestants  to  science,  and  their  readiness 
pto  adopt  scientiiic  discoveries,  are  admirably  evinced  in  tlie 
*eaee  of  the  reformed  calendar  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in 
15S2.     England  refused  to  adopt  it  tor  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  nntil  1752;  Sweden  adopted  the  new  style 
one  year  later,  in   1753;  and  the  German  States  not  until 
1 776 ;  preferring,  as  some   one  says,  "  warring  with  the 
stars  to  agreeing  with  the  pope." 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  lieoiew  adds,  "  Except  painting 

And  sculpture,  no  one  of  the  arts  or  sciences  has  escaped  the 

anathemas  of  Rome."     When  and  where  has  Borne  ever 

lathematizcd  any  art  or  science  ?     Music  fa  both  an  artand 

1^  science ;  has  Rome  ever  anatliemati^cod  it  ?     Architecture, 
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whether  as*  an  art  or  a  science,  when  has  Rome  ever  anathe*^ 
niatized  it  'i    We  have  heard  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  the 
admiration  and  despair  of  our  modern  architects,   which 
sprang  up  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  Catholic.     Perchance  the  glorious  old 
cathedrals,  of  which  European  tourists  tell  us  so  much,  were 
all  built  by  Protestants,  and  our  modem  meeting-houses  have 
been   designed   by   Catholic    architects!     Mechanics    is   a 
science  ;  has  Rome  ever  anathematized  it  ?  According  to  the 
confession  of  Mr.  Whewell,  it  was  completed,  so  far  as  it  re- 
mained for  moderns  to  complete  it,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and   Galileo, — for  Da  Vinci  anticipated  the  discoveries  of 
Stevinus, — ^both  Catholics,  and  honored  at  Rome,  and  the 
latter  a  pensioner  of  the  church.    Astronomy,  we  have  seen, 
owes  to  Rome  its  principal  discoveries  and  encouragement. 
Metaphysics  is  almost  exclusively  a  Catholic  science.    Bacon 
is  more  than  matched  by  Campanella  or  Descartes.   Leibnitz 
owed  his  eminence  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  scholastics, 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  alone  will  weigh  down  the  whole 
race  of  modem  German  metaphysicians.     Italy  and  France 
early  took  the  lead  in  history,  and  still  keep  it.     In  poetry, 
the  Catholics  are  more  than  successful  rivals  of  the  Protes- 
tants.    Sliakspeare  is  no  Protestant.    Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio, Tasso,  Ariosto,  are  all  Catholics  and  Italians.     The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetry  is  not  to  be  despised ;  and 
take  away  from  the  poetry  of  Germany  and  England  what 
is  not  Protestant,  and  neither  surpasses  France  in  this  de- 
partment, in  which  France  is  poorest.  Mas  Rome  ever  anath- 
ematized logic?     If  the  reviewer  believes  it,  we  ask  him 
to  read  a  Catholic  course  of  theology, — no  matter  what  one, 
hut  any  one  prepared  for  young  theological  students, — and 
lie  will  very  soon  change  his  mind.     The  truth  is,  all  the 
great,  leading  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  of  which 
w.e  boast,  Christendom  owes  to  Catholics.     Parchment  and 
paper,   printing   and  engraving,  improved  glass  and  steel, 
ijunpowder,  clocks,  telescopes,  the  mariner's  compass,  the  re- 
formed calendar,  decimal  notation,  algebra,  trigonometry', 
clieinistry,  counterpoint,  equivalent  to  a    new  creation  in 
music,  are  all  i)osse.ssions  inlierited  from  our  Catholic  ances- 
tors.    The  great  maritine  discoveries,  the  discovery  of  the 
Capi'  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  New  World,  were  all  made  by 
Catholics  before  Protestiiiitisiu  was  born.     The  principle  of 
the  steani-cngine  was  discovered  by  Roger  Bacon,  and  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  was  first  made  by  a  Sjian.- 
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isli  Catholic  in  tlie  early  part  of  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
"lie  applicatiou  of  tlie  sciences  to  tiie  industrial  arte  received 
principal  dcvelopmente  in  Catholic  countries,  and  has 
'made  any  considerable  progress  in  Protestant  countries  only 
oince  tlie  middle  of  tlie  last  century,  that  is,  since  the  obvious 
decline  of  Protestantisin  in  those  conutries.  And  yet,  a 
writer  who  probably  never  read  a  Catholic  book  in  liis  life, 
and  who.  we  will  venture  to  assert,  cannot  state  correctly  a 
single  distinctive  do^ma  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  who 

E roves  himself  by  his  reckless  assertions  utterly  ignorant  of 
er  history,  has  the  impudence  to  say,  that,  excepting  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  "  no  one  of  the  arts  or  sciences  has  es- 
cajied  the  anathemas  of  Rome ;  and  tliese  have  only  been  fos- 
tered because  they  could  be  made  tributary  to  the  idolatrous 
ceremonies  of  the  church !" 

But  our  limits  do  not  permit  ns  to  proceed.  Having,  aa 
we  trust,  sufficiently  vindicated  the  church  from  the  charges 
of  hostility  to  literature  and  science,  we  nmst  reserve  to  & 
future  number  the  reply  to  the  charge  of  hostility  to  revela- 
tion and  reiigioiL  which  we  suppose  means  an  unwilUngnese 
to  accept  King  James'  Bible  as  the  pure  word  of  God.  The 
"Catholic  policy  in  regard  to  the  Bible  we  will  endeavour  to 
[plain  in  our  next. 

The  Edinbureh  Beview  for  October,  1888,  in  an  iible  review  of  Leopold 
Prowe's  flrat  vcOume  on  Copernicus,  lately  pulilislicii  at  Berlin,  Bays  O^i'- 
laO.  181.  Am,  Ed.): 

"  WidmanDBtad,  in  16S3,  derived  from  tliis  source  rthe  CiHumantanaiuii 
of  CoperaicuB]  the  aubstancu  ot  a.  lecture  which  Clcmeiit  VII.  recotn- 
pensca  with  the  gift  nf  u  rare  Greek  Icxti  Calcagnini  wab  encournged  in 
denounce  the  alHurdity  of  allrlbuting  a  diumal  rotation  to  the  sphere; 
and  Cardinal  SchOnljer^  Iransinilled  to  Copernicus  a  formal  request  for 
the  full  publication  of  his  syslcm.  There  was,  indeed,  a  counter  current. 
■The  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  wae  made  the  subject  of  a  farce  put 
ipon  Ihe  atajp)  at  Elbing  during  the  CarnWnl  of  1681,  or  1583;  LutW 

■DouDced  it  contrary  to  Holy  Writ,  and  Btigroatised  its  chief  atlvocatc 

'u  fool  who  thouglit  to  turn  the  whole  art  of  astronomy  upfiidc  down' 
TiMkreden.  Ed.  Walch.  p.  2260,  ouoted  by  Prowe,  Th.  ii.  p,  a&J);  and 
Uelanchlbon  went  so  far  as  to  acsire  the  suppressloo  by  the  Bueular 
power  of  Buch  miBChievouB  doctrines,"  and  in  a  note  it  odds:  "Beck- 
mann  lias coocludvely  ahown  {ZiiT  GfirA&htii da  KoaByi^'u,  Zeitwlirlft 
for  die  Geschiclite  Ermlanda.  Bd.  ii.)  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
serious  Uieological  objections  were  made  to  ilie  Copemicsn  syslam  save 
from  the  ProieBtant  side.  Catholic  eccleaiaatics  were,  in  eenerol.  ex- 
tremely w*li  disposed  towards  it,  so  thai  Giordano  Bruno's  ndvocncy  of 
it  cannot  be  held  reBponstble  for  bis  tragical  end.  A  full  ditouseion  of 
-the  reforni<^r-i'  altitude  towards  the  new  SBtronomy  will  form  part  of  Dr. 
Iihd  voliiiiie.  "— Ed. 
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P?*rom  Browii80ii*8  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1840.] 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1844,  con- 
tained a  paper  on  the  literary  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
the  avowed  purpose  of  whicn  was  "  to  exhibit  the  proofs 
that  the  church  of  Rome  has  ever  waged  a  deadly  warfare 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  upon  literature ;  and  that 
her  expurgatory  and  prohibitory  policy  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  hour ;  not  only  against  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, but  equally  against  the  truth  in  nature  and  in  science, 
— both  learning  and  religion  having  been  the  doomed  vic- 
tims of  her  perennial  despotism."  To  this  paper,  so  far  as 
concerned  hostility  to  the  press,  literature,  and  science,  we 
replied  in  our  Review  for  last  January.  To  this  reply  of 
ours  the  article  before  us  is  a  rejoinder,  attempting  to  make 
good  the  original  charges,  notwithstanding  what  we  alleged 
against  them. 

In  our  reply  we  retorted  the  charge  of  unfriendliness  to 
literature  upon  the  Methodists  themselves,  who,  we  said, 
had  originally  manifested  a  great  contempt  for  human 
science  and  learning,  and  cannot,  in  this  country  at  least, 
boast  of  having  made  a  single  pennanent  contribution  either 
to  literature  or  science.  The  Review  thinks  this  charge  is 
not  true,  for  one  Mr.  Elliot  has  written  A  Delineation  of 
Roman  Catholicism^  which  has  even  been  republished  in 
England.  We  confess,  when  we  wrote,  we  had  not  heard 
of  this  work,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  it ;  but  we  will  en- 
gage before  hand  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  falsehood, 
misrepresentation,  ignorance,  impudence,  sophistry,  and 
malice  ;  in  the  main,  a  mere  repetition  of  what  Protestants 
have  been  constantly  repeating  from  the  first,  and  which 
has  been  refuted  time  and  again.  We  are  always  safe  in 
sapng  this  of  any  work  written  by  a  Protestant  against 
Catholicity,  and,  a  fortiori^  of  a  work  written  by  a  Metho- 
dist. Yet  if  the  author  or  reviewer  will  send  us  a  copy  of 
the  work,  and  we  find  on  actual  examination  that  we  are 

*Methoi1ist  Quarterly  Review  for  July^  1845.     Art.  VII.     Brownsoh't 
Quart*  r!//  llcciew^  No.  V.     1845. 
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ietaken  as  to  its  real  character,  we  will  make  all  neceasary 
retractioiie. 
"We  stated  that  "  the  Methodlet  press  is,  if  we  are  rightly 
■iDformed,  under  the  strict  snrveillance  of  the  bishops  and 
lelders."     The  reviewer  says  we  are  wrongly  informed,  for 
ihe  bishops  and  elders  have  no  power  over  it  whatever. 
Yet  he  tells  ns  tlie  editors  and  agents  are  appointed  by  the 
conferences,  and  are  nided  by  the  advice  of  a  council.    The 
(conferences  are  composed  of  "bishops  and  elders."     The 
bishops  and  elders,  then,  appoint  the  editors  and  agents,  and 
we  presume  also  the  council  of  advice.     We  sliould  think 
this  were  exercising  som«  power  over  the  press.     Further- 
more, in  the  intervals  of  the  general  conference,  these  edit^ 
ors  and  agents  are  accountable,  the  reviewer  tella  us,  for 
their  (yJEcia^  eondnct,  "  to  the  book  committee,  who  have 
}K)wer,  after  due  forms  of  t/ial  and  conviction,  to  displace 
them  for  malpractice,"     The  book  oominittee  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  particular  conferences,  or  by  the  general  con- 
ference, and  in  either  case  by  the  bishops  and  elders.     The 
bishops  and  elders,  then,  through  the  book  committee,  ex- 
p  ercise  a  strict  purveillaiice  over  the  Methodist  press.     The 
wint  on  which  we  were  intent  was,  that  the  Methodist 
i  is  not  free,  and  we  find,  by  the  reviewer's  own  admis- 
i,  it  is  less  free  than   we  had  supposed.     There  is  a 
flower  which  appoints  the  editors  and  agents,  furnishes  them 
fe  council  of  advice,  and  then  there  is  a  tribunal  to  which 
y  are  accountable,  before  which  they  can  be  tried  and 
^tionvieted,  and  which  has  power  to  duplace  them  for  mal- 
practice; that  is,  should  they  publish  what  their  masters 
disapprove.     Surely,  this  is  subjecting  the  press  to  a  very 
stringent  control,  and  we  must  still  retain  our  opinion  that 
'  Vae  charge  against  the  Catholic  Church  of  hostility  to  a  free 
Ipress  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  a  Methodist. 

We  stated,  also,  that  "the  Methodist  people  generally 
have  great  scruples  about  purchasing  boo^  even  of  their 
own  denomination,  when  not  published  by  their  own  book 
society."  Tlie  reviewer  says  tiiis  is  not  true.  We  know 
from  our  own  knowledge  that  it  was  true  a  few  years  since 
to  some  extent,  and  we  know,  and  the  reviewer  admits,  that 
the  Methodist  elders  do  "  urge  their  people  to  patronize 
their  publishing  estjiblishments."  It  seems,  however,  we 
e  wrong  in  speaking  of  their  "  book  aocirfv,"  for  they 
B  no  book  society,  but  a  "  book  concern."  We  acknowi- 
Ige  our  mistake.     The  simple  fact  is,  the  Methodist  de- 
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nomination  is  itself,  properly  speaking,  a  huge  society,  and 
this  society  carries  on  a  laree  book  concern,  and  seeks  as  far 
as  possible  to  monopolize  tae  whole  publishing  business  of 
its  members. 

We  denied  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  been  hostile 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  asserted  that  the  reviewer 
had  not  adduced  a  single  fact  in  proof  of  his  charge.  In  the 
article  before  us,  he  appears  to  thmk  we  were  wrong  in  this ; 
for  he  adduced  some  extracts  from  the  encyclical  letter  of 
the  Holy  Father,  bearing  date  August  16  (15),  1832,  which 
goes  far  at  least  to  prove  it.  We  had,  and  now  have,  that 
Tetter  before  us,  but  it  does  not  sustain  the  charge  we  de- 
nied. The  reviewer  misquotes  and  perverts  the  sense  of  the 
passages  he  professes  to  give.  The  Holy  Father  does  not 
declare,  "  Liberty  of  conscience  is  an  absurd  and  erroneous 
opinion,  or  rather  a  mad  conceit^"  as  the  reviewer  asserts ; 
but  that  the  opinion,  that  liberty  is  to  be  asserted  and  main- 
tained for  the  conscience  of  each  one,  is  absurd  and  erron- 
eous, or  rather  a  madness.  Aique  ex  Jioc putidisaimo  in- 
differentismi  fonte  ahsuvda  iUa  f/ait  ac  erronea  sentential 
sen  potiu%  detira/mentuvi^  asserenda/m  esse  ac  vvndicandam 
GuUihet  lihertatem  consoienticB.  What  is  condemned  is  not 
liberty  of  conscience,  riglitly  understood,  but  that  false 
view  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  releases  conscience 
from  all  obligation  to  conform  to  the  truth,  and  whicli 
makes  the  conscience  of  each  the  sovereign  arbiter  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  Conscience  is  free,  has  all  its  rights, 
when  subjected  only  to  the  will  of  God ;  but  that  its  free- 
dom demands  that  it  must  in  no  instance  be  restrained, — 
that  the  individual,  under  plea  of  conscience,  must  be  free 
to  conform  or  not  to  conform  to  the  law  of  God, — free  to  run 
into  any  and  every  excess  of  error  and  delusion,  to  subvert 
all  religious,  social,  and  domestic  order,  is  indeed  an  absurd 
and  erroneous  opinion,  a  real  delusion,  which  every  right- 
minded  man  must  condemn.  That  the  Holy  Catliolic 
Church  does  not  allow  liberty  of  conscience  in  this  seiLse, 
which  is  not  h'herty,  but  license,  we  have  never  denied,  and 
trust  we  never  shall.  The  church  leaves  the  conscience  all 
the  liberty,  that  is,  all  the  rights,  it  li:is  by  the  law  of  God. 
If  the  reviewer  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  must  bring  his 
complaint  against  his  Maker,  not  against  the  church. 

In    iimt,  this  notion   of  the   unbounded  license  of  eon- 
science  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  can  undertake  to  defend. 
We  remember  to  have  read  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the 
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Protestant  missionary  journals,  of  a  pious  Protestant  con- 
vert among  the  heathen,  who,  on  her  dying  bed,  having  but 
a  poor  appetite,  thought  she  might,  perhaps,  eat  the  littl-e 
finger  of  a  very  yoimg  child^  if  nicely  cooked  !  This  her 
conscience  permitted.  Was  the  liberty  of  her  conscience  to 
be  respected  ?  The  conscience  of  the  Anabaptists  required 
them  to  run  naked  through  the  streets,  and  that  of  the  early 
Quakers  required  them,  especially  the  women,  to  ffo  naked 
into  the  religious  assemblies  and  prophesy.  Was  their  con- 
science to  be  respected  at  the  expense  of  public  decency  ? 
There  is,  or  at  least  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  new  relig- 
ious sect  in  Western  New  York,  who  reject  marriage, 
allow  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  and  practise  various 
obscene  and  filthy  rites  which  we  dare  not  name.  Is  the 
liberty  of  their  conscience  to  be  respected  ?  There  was, 
too,  Matthias,  the  famous  New  York  prophet,  whose  queer 
conscience  commanded  him  to  claim  his  neighbour's  property 
and  his  neighbour's  wife  as  his  own.  Was  the  liberty  of  his 
conscience  to  be  allowed  ?  We  have  a  friend  who  is  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  paying  taxes  to  the  government 
Shall  the  government  respect  his  conscience,  and  exempt 
him  from  tne  payment  of  taxes  ?  We  have  another  friend 
who  believes  it  decidedly  wrong  to  use  money.  So,  when 
he  steps  on  board  the  steamboat  at  New  York  for  Boston, 
he  insists  on  having  a  free  passage,  because  his  conscience 
will  not  let  him  pay  for  it.  Shall  he  go  scot-free  through 
the  world?  One  man  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the 
observance  of  Sunday;  do  you  resjject  the. liberty  of  his 
conscience?  Another  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of 
chaplains  by  legislative  assemblies ;  do  you  respect  his  lib- 
erty of  conscience  ?     Not  at  all. 

It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  advanced,  that  some 
bounds  are,  and  must  be,  set  to  the  license  of  conscience, — 
that  there  must  be  somewhere  a  limit  beyond  wliich  the 
plea  of  conscience  is  not  to  be  entertained.  But  where  is 
this  limit  ?  Where  are  these  bounds  ?  Who  shall  deter- 
mine ?  The  individual  for  himself  ?  No ;  for  that  would 
be  to  leave  conscience  without  any  restraint  whatever ;  be- 
cause conscience  is  each  viands  own  judgment  of  what  the 
law  of  Qod  commands  or  permits.  If  you  leave  the  indi- 
vidual to  determine  for  himself,  you  leave  conscience  with- 
out law.  You  must,  too,  respect  the  determination  of  one 
as  much  as  that  of  another.  Individuals  as  such  are  all 
equal,  and  you  have  no  right  to  prefer  the  judgment  of  one 
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to  that^  of  another.  The  judgment  of  the  Libbeyite  of 
Western  Kew  York,  of  Matthias,  the  prophet,  of  the  anti- 
Sabbatarian,  of  the  anti-chaplainite,  mast  be  held  as 
respectable  as  your  own.  This,  then,  will  not  do.  If  any 
bounds  are  to  be  set  to  conscience,  it  must  be  by  an  author- 
ity above  the  individual,  and  which  may  command  the 
individual,  and  enforce  its  commands  on  the  individual. 

What  is  this  authority?  The  civil  government?  We 
deny  it ;  for  the  civil  government,  except  as  the  executive 
of  tne  commands  of  a  more  ultimate  authority  than  its  own, 
has  no  right  to  meddle  with  conscience.  Shall  it  be  the 
authority  of  some  one  of  the  sects  ?  Which  one  ?  Why 
one  rather  than  another?  Of  all  the  sects  combined? 
That  is  impossible ;  because  one  will  insist  that  the  law  of 
God  allows  a  latitude  to  conscience  which  another  denies, 
and  their  agreement  is  out  of  the  question.  But  waive 
this;  we  stifl  say  no ;  because  the  sects  are  all,  taken  singly 
or  together,  by  their  own  confession,  fallible,  and  may, 
thereiore,  misjudge,  allow  what  the  law  of  God  prohibits, 
and  forbid  what  tne  law  of  God  permits.  Moreover,  con- 
science is  accountable  only  to  God,  and  to  subject  it  to  any 
fallible  authority  is  intolerable  tyranny.  If,  then,  there 
be  not  on  earth  an  authority  through  which  Almighty  God 
speaks,  and  interprets  infallibly  his  own  law,  you  nave  and 
can  have  no  authority  for  restraining  the  licentiousness  of 
conscience.  But,  if  you  have  such  authority,  whatever 
restraints  it  imposes  on  conscience  will  be  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  restraints  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  liberty  of  conscience.  The  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  such  authority,  and  therefore  her 
control  of  conscience  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  an  attack  on 
the  liberty  of  conscience.  It  leaves  it  all  the  freedom  Al- 
mighty God  gives  it,  and  that  is  all  it  has  a  right  to  demand. 

The  same  or  similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  reference 
to  the  freedom  of  opinion.  The  unrestricted  freedom  of 
opinion  is  no  more  permitted  by  the  law  of  God  than  is  the 
unrestricted  freedom  of  conscience.  The  Holy  Father 
condemns  not  the  liberty  of  opinion,  properly  so  CiUled, 
but  the  immoderata  lihertas  opinionura^  that  is,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  opinions.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  Christianity, 
the  mind  is  as  accountable  to  God  as  the  body,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  mental  action  is  as  reprehensible  as  the  licen- 
tiousness of  bodily  action.  We  are  as  accountable  for  our 
opinions  as  we  are  for  our  deeds.     Else  what  means  the 
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iDnfeBsioii  we  all  make,  that  "  we  have  sinned  iii  thought, 
wd,  and  deed  "  \  If  there  is  no  law  to  which  the  mind  is 
iountable,  there  can  be  no  sin  iu  thought,  for  ein  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law ;  and  where  tliere  is  no  law,  there 
IB,  ana  can  be,  no  transgi-cssion  of  tlie  law.  If  there  be  u 
law  to  which  tlie  mind  is  accountable,  then  are  wo  bounil 
to  conform  to  it,  and  are  not  free  to  do  what  it  prohibits. 
Then  the  liberty  of  mind,  of  thooght,  of  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  liberty  of  conscience,  has  its  limits.  And  is  it  not 
so?  Is  there  a  Christian  who  dares  assert  that  we  are  free 
to  think  and  form  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  God  J  No;  and  we  dare  tell  even  this  godless  genera- 
tion, let  it  declaim  as  grandiloq^uently  as  it  pleases  about 
■the  inalienable  rights  of  tlie  free-born  mind,  that  the  mind 
*  IS  no  rights  but  what  Almighty  God  gives  it,  and  we  have 

0  right  to  think  what  he  forbids.  We  are  bound  to  sub- 
lit  our  very  thoughts  and  imaginatious  to  his  divine  law. 
\  "We  say  the  same  as  to  freedom  of  speech.  AVe  may  sin 
n  word  as  well  as  in  (feed.  Speech,  then,  is  subjected  to 
pe  law  of  God  ;  and  the  liberty  of  speech  is  only  the  Hie 

y  to  say  tliat  which  the  law  of  Goo  permits.  We  shall 
B  called  to  account  before  God  for  our  words,  as  well  as 
^  r  onr  thonghts  and  deeds.  There  is,  then,  a  limit  beyond 
_Sphich  the  liberty  of  upeech  does  not  and  cannot  extend. 
To  prohibit  beyond  that  limit  is  not  to  abridge  the  freedom 
of  speech,  nor  to  make  war  upon  it ;  because,  beyond  that 
limit,  Almighty  God  has  given  man  no  freedom  of  speech. 
Tiie  principle  here  asserted  is  applicable  to  the  press. 
The  press  is  nothing  but  public  speech,  and  its  liberty  must 
be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  to  which  the  law  of  God 
subjects  thongiit  and  speech  in  general.  The  press  has  no 
liberty  to  publish  what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
when  it  is  forbidden  to  publish  what  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  its  lictsnse  is  indeed  restrained,  but  its  liberty  is  left 
untouched.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  this  question  of  the 
press  is  a  delicate  question,  and  one  on  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  as  a  Christian  man  shonld  speak,  withtiiit 
giving  to  the  ill-natured  and  wicked  apii  opportunity  to  per- 
"■  fert  yonr  meaning,  and  make  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
Klieve  yon  mean  what  yon  do  not  mean.  But  it  is  a  qae»^ 
Ton  that  presses  home  upon  ^vBTy  parent,  every  citizen,  not 
D  say  every  Christian,  The  licentiousness  of  the  press  at 
tome  and  abroad  has  become  so  great  as  to  tlireateu  all  that 

1  dear  and  sacred.     Every  thing  venemble,  every  thing 
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sacred  in  religion,  in  tlie  state,  in  the  family,  is  attacked 
with  remorseless  fury.  Our  youth  grow  pale  over  publica- 
tions which  pervert  their  understanaings,  extinguisn  every 
virtuous  sentiment,  and  excite  to  terrible  activity  every 
evil  propensity.  Respectable  booksellers  keep,  if  not  on 
their  counters,  at  least  on  their  back  shelves,  books  which 
the  Christian  father  or  mother  would  be  filled  with  horror 
to  see  in  the  hands  of  a  son  or  a  daughter.  And  those 
mischievous  works  are  sent  out  at  a  price  that  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest.  The  infection  be- 
comes universal.  No  rank,  no  age,  no  sex,  no  condition, 
escapes  it.  Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  the  blessings  of  a  free 
press  ?  Books  are  companions,  and  bad  books  are  bad  com- 
panions, the  very  worst  species  of  companions.  They  are 
made  by  the  base  and  remorseless  the  vehicles  of  corrupt- 
ing the  innocent  and  unsuspecting.  The  licentious  and  de- 
signing have  only  to  send  a  selection  from  the  cheap  publi- 
cations of  the  day  before  them,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for 
them  to  follow.  Thev  have,  too,  books  of  all  kinds,  adapted 
to  all  dispositions.  Our  homes  are  no  longer  sacred.  Cor- 
ruption steals  in  by  our  very  firesides,  and  we  close  our  eyes 
and  ears,  lest  we  discover  it  in  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
our  hearts.  Will  you  tell  us  this  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  a  free  press,  and  that,  if  you  touch  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  you  take  away  the  palladium  of  our  liberty  i 
Liberty !  W  hat  is  liberty,  where  the  moral  health  of  the 
people  is  gone,  where  virtue  ceases  to  exist,  and  your  com- 
munity is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  rottenness  ? 

Some  restraint  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  un- 
ouestionably  necessarv.  This  the  Methodist  reviewer  ad- 
mits  in  admitting  that  Protestant  sects  make  the  reading  of 
books  "of  an  irreligious  tendency  "  a  matter  of  discipline. 
What  restraint  is  necessary,  or  by  whom  it  shall  be  imposed, 
is  another  question.  Religion  is  the  only  basis  of  morals, 
and  it  is  idle  to  expect  good  morals  where  there  is  no  relig- 
ion. Every  book  which  attacks  reli2:ion.  which  tends  tu 
undermine  faith  in  divine  revelation,  or  which  gives  a  false 
view  of  the  dogmas  of  faith,  is  a  bad  book,  an  irreligious 
book,  and  repugnant  to  good  morals, — a  book  no  man  has 
the  right  to  produce,  no  ])ress  to  publish.  No  restraint  on 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  will  be  effectual  which  does 
not  extend  to  all  books  which  tend  to  undermine  or  corrupt 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  one  only  true  religion.  But 
who  shall  inipo;-c  such  a  restraint?     Evidently  no  authority 
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is  competent  to  impose  such  a  restraint  but  an  autliority 
which  is  competent  to  say  infallibly  what  is  and  what  is  not 
the  true  religion.  This  cannot,  as  we  said  in  the  case  of 
freedom  of  thought,  be  the  civil  authority,  for  the  civil 
authority  is  not  infallible ;  and,  moreover,  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case,  since  its  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to 
spiritual  matters.  It  might  misjudge  and  suppress  good 
books,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  bad  books ;  and  tlirough 
its  control  of  the  press  it  would  consolidate  its  tyranny  and 
screen  its  oppressions  from  animadversion.  Xor  can  it  be 
the  authoritv  of  any  one  of  the  sects,  nor  of  all  the  sects 
combined  ;  because  the  sects  are  all  by  their  own  confession 
fallible,  and  may  err  as  to  what  is  the  proper  degree  of 
restraint,  may  permit  books  which  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, and  suppress  books  which  the  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  society  requires  to  be  published. 

In  this  state  of  things,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Do  not 
answer  us  with  Milton  and  Jefferson,  that  "  error  is  harm- 
less where  reason  is  free  to  combat  it."  No  such  thing. 
"Error,"  says  the  Chinese  proverb,  "will  travel  over  half 
the  globe,  while  truth  is  pulling  on  her  boots."  The  doc- 
trine of  the  harmlessness  of  error  assumes  two  things  which 
are  not  true ;  first,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  capable,  in 
all  cases,  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  error ;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  have  no  natural  inclinations  or  preju- 
dices which  warp  their  judgments  and  lead  them  to  prefer 
the  error  to  the  truth.  If  the  first  were  true,  we  should 
not  find  men  equally  great,  wise,  and  good,  embracing  oppo- 
site doctrines ;  the  second  is  contradicted  by  all  experience. 
No  matter  how  free  reason  may  be,  no  error  ever  yet  was 
harmless,  or  ever  can  be  harmless.  Error  puts  on  a  thou- 
sand disguises,  appears  in  a  thousand  specious  shapes,  cor- 
rupts the  simple,  the  young,  the  unsuspecting,  does  the 
mischief  before  reason  detects  her  and  exposes  her  in  her 
true  character.  What  capacity  to  distinguish  between  truth 
and  error  have  the  mass  of  our  youth  oi  either  sex,  who  in 
hotels,  steamboats,  and  elsewhere,  pore  over  the  prurient 
pages  of  Byron,  of  Moore,  of  Eugene  Sue,  George  Sand 
and  Paul  de  Kock  ?  We  repeat  it,  same  restraint  is  neces- 
sary. That  it  is  difiicult  to  say,  as  matters  are  with  us,  what 
restraint  is  practicable,  or  by  whom  the  restraint  should  be 
imposed,  is  undoubtedly  true.  For  ourselves,  we  see  no 
way  of  disposing  of  tlie  question,  but  to  leave  to  the  state 
the  power  to  suppress  sueli  publications  as  are  grossly  and 
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]>alpably  immoral  and  blaspliemous,  and  to  each  denomina- 
tion such  supervision  over  the  reading  of  its  members  as  it 
iudges  proper.  This  is  as  far  as  the  church  goes  or  ever 
lias  gone.  She  never  restrains  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but 
seeks  to  restrain  its  licentiousness,  or  to  guard  against  its 
licentiousness  by  exercising  a  careful  supervision  over  the 
reading  of  her  children.  This  she  does  by  examining  from 
time  to  time  the  books  which  are  published,  and. placing  in 
tlie  index  such  as  are  hurtful,  dangerous,  or  unprofitable. 

If  the  reviewer  attends  to  what  we  have  here  advanced, 
lie  will  understand  why  we  denied,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  that  he  had,  notwithstanding  his  quotations  from  the 
encyclical  letter  of  the  Holy  Father,  adduced  a  single  fact 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  hostile 
to  a  free  press.    The  "  execrable  libertv  of  booksellers  "  the 
Holy  Father  condemns  is  not  the  legitimate  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  its  license.    We  do  not  war  against  freedom  when 
we  war  against  license.     Liberty  is  freedom  to  do  whatever 
is  permitted  by  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  whatever  Almighty 
God  gives  us  the  right  to  do ;  license  is  freedom  to  do  what 
the  law  of  God  does  not  permit,  whut  Almighty  God  does 
not  give  us  the  risjht  to  do.     Liberty  is  violated  only  when 
one's  rights  are  denied  or  abridged.     But  in  forbidding  a 
man  to  do  what  the  law  of  God  gives  him  no  right  to  do, 
we  do  not  deny  or  abridge  any  one  of  his  rights  ;  therefore 
do  not  violate  his  liberty.    The  government  does  not  violate 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  when  it  commands  him  not  to 
steal  or  to  murder,  or  when  it  imprisons  the  tliief  or  hangs 
the  murderer ;  for  no  man  has  the  right  to  steal  or  to  murder. 
But  the  Holy  Father  in  his  encyclical  letter  goes  no  fur- 
ther in  principle  than  our  Protestant  countrymen  go.     We 
read,  but  a  short  time  since,  in  one  of  our  city  newspapers, 
that  the  grand  jury  of  this  county  had  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  our  booksellers,  and  threatened  to 
present  some  of  our  respectable  booksellers,  in  case  they 
should  not  speedily  clear  their  shops  of  certain  infamous 
and  immoral  publications.     Even  while  we  are  writing,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Christian 
Alliance^  and  his  friends,  are  denouncing  in  the  city  of  New 
York   the   cheap   publications   of  the  day,  and  declaring 
they  must  be  suppressed.     What  is  this  but  making  war  on 
the  "  liberty  of  booksellers  "  ? 

The  main  fact,  however,  on  which  the  reviewer  relied 
for  proofs  of  the  hostility  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  the 
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freedom  of  the  press  was  "the  expiirgatory  and  pi-obil)itoi'j' 
indexes.''  We  have  stHted  that  these  indexes  are  a  rnen- 
matter  of  discipline.  The  clrarcli  examines  the  books  pub- 
tii^hed,  and  places  in  the  index  those  she  forbids  or  cannot 
mcommend  her  cliildren  to  read.  She  publishes  the  index 
for  the  eaidaii(-e  of  all  her  children  throughout  the  world. 
IJut  in  this  she  does  no  more  than  the  reviewer  admits  the 
Atcthodists  tliemseJvea  do.  He  admits  the  Methodists  make 
the  reading  of  books  of  "an  irreligiom?  tendency"  a  matter 
of  discipUne,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  by  implication, 
that  the  author  who  poblishes  a  book  "that  would  injure 
tiie  morals  of  the  commnnity,  and  subvert  the  whole  social 
compat-t,"  may  be  visited  with  legal  peualtios.  This  is 
~  *  ig  full  as  far  as  the  church  goes,  even  admitting  that  she 
s  as  far  as  tlie  reviewer  contends.  The  only  thing,  then, 
can  complain  of  is  that  she  publishes  beforehand  what 
looks  she  holds  to  be  of  an  irreligious  tendency,  that  the 
'ftithf  ul  may  know  the  taw  before  being  summoned  to  answer 
r  its  breach. 

But  it  appears  that  the  church  puts  in  tlie  index  certain 
K)oks  which  the  reviewer  does  not  regard  as  of  an  irrelig- 
ious tendency.  If  i^she  proJiibited  only  "  such  books  as 
Paine's  A^e  of  Rirason,  v  olney's  Ruins,  &c.,  no  one  would 
have  cause  to  complain;"  but  she  goes  further,  and  claps 
Lin  the  index  some  of  the  admired  on^s-d'ceuvre  of  Prijtes- 
^^ntisin.  This  is,  no  doubt,  provoking  to  our  Protestant 
iriends.  But  we  suppose  the  Methodists  claim  the  ri»ht  to 
determine  the  books  tiie  reading  of  which  shall  or  shall  not 
be  made  a  matter  of  discipline  in  the  case  of  a  Methodist ; 
will  the  reviewer,  then,  tell  us  why  the  church  has  less 
right  to  determine  what  is  suitable  reading  for  a  Catholic  J 
Will  the  Methodist  ask  the  church  what  a  Methodist  may 
read  ?  Of  coarse  not.  Why,  then,  shall  the  church  be 
reipiircd  to  ask  the  Methodists  what  a  Catholic  may  or  may 
not  read  ?  The  judgment  of  the  church,  on  any  hypothesis, 
is  as  respectable  as  the  judgment  of  the  Methodists,  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  her  having  ever  condemned  a  book  which, 
even  in  our  private  judgment,  did  not  in  some  way  or  other 
tend  to  undermine  faith  or  morals.  Protestant  books  are 
rarely  suitable  reading  for  Christian  men  or  women. 

In  our  reply  to  the  reviewer,  we  said,  "The  Catholic 
regards  no  act  of  the  church,  even  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
-of  the  church,  as  infallible,  unless  the  act  of  the  whole 
clmrch.     There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  church  is 
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assumed  to  act  as  the  whole  church, — that  is,  in  a  universal 
council,  or,  what  is  the  same  thinff,  the  unanimous  or  mor- 
ally unanimous  consent  of  all  the  bishops  or  pastors  of  the 
church,  or  through  the  pope,  deciding  ex  cathedra  as  the 
representative  of  the  churcn ;  and  a  man  may  be  a  Catholic 
without  belie\nng  the  decision  of  the  pope,  unless  assented 
to  by  the  body  of  bishops,  .is  to  be  regarded  as  infallible. 
But  we,  for  ourselves,  hold  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  when 
he  represents  or  decides  for  the  church  universal,  are  infal- 
lible.'^ 

The  reviewer  contends  that  in  this  we  do  not  state  the 
Catholic  doctrine  correctly.     "  Mr.  B.,"  he  says,  "  is  but  a 

novice   in   Romanism. We   heard   Bishop   England 

preach  upon  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Home  in  the  Cathedral 
m  Baltimore,  in  1840,  and  he  asserted  that  infallibility  was 
lodged  in  the  church  collectively.  He  said  a  bishop  might 
err,  a  council  might  err,  and  the  pope  might  err ;  but  the 
whole  church  could  not  err." 

Our  own  statement  is  substantially  correct.  It  was  writ- 
ten some  months  before  we  became  a  Catholic,  and  we 
should  use  somewhat  diflEerent  terms  were  we  to  write  it  now, 
yet  we  should  not  alter  its  sense.  The  only  objection  we 
make  to  it  is,  that  we  seem  to  resolve  the  assent  of  the 
bishops  dispersed  abroad  and  congregated  in  council  into  one 
and  the  same  mode  of  expressing  the  assent  of  the  church. 
This  is  not  correct.  They  are  two  different  modes.  We 
should  tlierefore  have  said  there  are  three  ways,  instead  of 
only  two,  in  which  the  church  is  assumed  to  act  as  the 
whole  church.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  formal  correction, 
and  does  not  affect  at  all  the  substance  of  the  statement. 

We  pay,  as  we  are  in  duty  bound,  great  respect  to  any 
assertion  concerning  the  Catholic  faith  made  by  so  eminent 
a  prelate  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Charleston.  But  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  if  he  ever  used  the  precise  language 
ascribed  to  him.  We  had  on  a  certain  occasion,  as  tne 
reviewer  will  remember,  full  proof  that  our  Methodist  friend 
could  not  well  trust  his  own  eyes ;  and  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  his  ears  are  better  than  his  eyes.  But  if  the 
l)ishop  actually  used  the  language  ascribed  to  him,  he  used 
it  in  a  sense  different  from  the  one  the  reviewer  imagines, 
lie  may  have  said  a  single  bishop  can  err,  for  that  nobody 
denies ;  but  that  all  can,  or  any  considerable  number  can,  in 
what  pertains  to  faith  and  morals,  no  Catholic  can  assert  or 
admit.     If  he  said  a  council  might  err,  he  meant  a  particu- 
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lar  council,  that  is,  a  provincial  or  national  council,  not  an 
oecumenical  council ;  for  every  Catholic  holds  as  an  article 
of  faith  the  infallibility  of  oecumenical  councils.  He  may 
have  said  the  pope  can  err  in  matters  of  administration,  act- 
ing on  misinformation  or  as  a  private  doctor;  but,  if  he 
said  he  might  err  as  visible  head  of  the  churc^l,  when  decid- 
ing for  the  whole  church,  ex  cathedra,  a  question  of  faith  or 
morals,  he  uttered  a  private  opinion,  which  few  Catholics 
share  with  him.  The  difficulty  the  reviewer  has  conjured 
up  is  one  which  has  no  real  existence.  The  sense  of  the 
church  is  easily  ascertained  on  any  point  of  faith  or  morals. 

"Upon  Mr.  B.'s  theory,"  says  the  reviewer,  "all  we 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  consult  the  '  Holy  Father'  at 
Home,  and  implicitly  submit  to  his  decisions."  Kot  on  our 
theory,  but  on  the  Cfatholic  theory,  for  we  have  no  theories 
of  our  own.  Certainly,  when  the  pope  decides,  we  submit, 
for  we  recognize  his  right  to  decide,  and  we  believe  his 
decisions  are  infallible.  "But,"  continues  the  reviewer, 
"  when  the  decisions  of  one  pope  contradict  those  of  another, 
and  especially  when  the  same  pope  decides  different  ways 
at  different  times,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  determine  which 
is  right,  or  to  see  the  signs  of  infallibility  anywhere."  Un- 
questionably. But  we  deny  the  supposition.  One  pope 
has  never  in  his  decisions  contradicted  those  of  another,  and 
no  pope  has  ever  decided  different  ways  at  different  times. 
Protestants  make  the  assertion,  but  why  do  they  not  adduce 
the  instances,  at  least  one  instance,  of  such  contradiction  ? 
Show  us  from  ecclesiastical  history  one  single  well  authen- 
ticated instance  of  such  contradiction,  and  we  are  for  over 
silent.  Bring  forward,  then,  the  instance,  or  never  again 
make  the  assertion. 

The  reviewer  tries  to  be  quite  witty  in  relation  to  the 
degree  of  liberty  which,  according  to  the  view  we  gave, 
Catholics  must  enjoy,  which  he  defines  to  be^he  "  liberty  to 
hold  and  teach  what  his  Holiness  the  Pope  says  they  may." 
But  wit  is  not  our  friend's  forte.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no 
objection  to  his  definition.  Liberty  to  hold  and  teach  what  the 
sovereign  pontiff  says  we  may  is  all  the  libertv  we  ask  ;  for  it 
is  liberty  to  hold  and  teach  the  word  of  God  in  its  purity  and 
integrity, — "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," — which 
is  all  the  liberty  Almighty  God  allows  to  any  man.  The 
reviewer,  we  presume,  holds  that  he  is  amenable  to  law,  and 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  only  what  the  law  permits.  Why 
should  not  we  ridicule  him  for  this  ?     Has  he  yet  to  learn 
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that  law  is  the  basis  of  liberty,  and  that  where  there  is  no 
sovereign  authority  there  is  no  law  ?  Liberty  is  not  in  being 
free  of  all  law,  but  in  being  held  on]^  to  the  law.  We  be- 
lieve the  church,  and  the  pope  as  visible  head  of  the  church, 
is  the  organ  through  which  Almighty  God  promulgates  the 
law.  Consequently,  in  our  own  estimation  at  least,  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  pope,  we  find,  instead  of  losing,  our  liberty. 
At  any  rate,  we  have  all  the  liberty  we  want.  We  know 
from  experience  what  Protestant  liberty  is.  We  know  all 
that  it  has  to  attract,  but  we  never  conceived  of  true  liberty 
till  we  became  a  Catholic.  In  the  absolute  surrender  of 
ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  becoming  his  slaves^  we  become 
true  freemen.  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  you  shall 
be  free  indeed."  It  is  idle,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to 
sneer  at  us  for  our  submission  to  the  pope.  Call  us  slaves, 
if  you  will,  you  will  not  move  us.  We  know  your  slavery 
ana  our  freedom.  We  ask  no  other  freedom  than  that  of 
absolute  obedience  to  God  in  his  church  ;  and  you,  if  you 
knew  any  thing  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  him  whose  name 
you  bear,  "  to  take  away  your  reproach,"  would  also  ask  no 
other.  Did  not  St.  Paul  glory  m  being  tlie  slave  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

But  it  seems,  after  all,  that  we  mistook  in  our  replv  the 
thesis  of  the  reviewer.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  liome 
had  produced  no  literary  men,  or  that  she  had  really  warred 
upon  literature  as  such,  but  only  upon  "  every  species  of  lit- 
erature whicli  could  not  be  made  tributary  to  her  hierarchy." 
All  we  have  to  say  in  our  defence  is  that  we  took  the 
authors  thesis  according  to  his  own  formal  and  official  state- 
ment of  it.  If  he  stated  his  design  to  be  to  prove  one 
thing,  but  really  attempted  only  to  prove  another  thing, 
that  was  not  our  fault.  If  men  will  write  without  method, 
in  a  loose,  declamatory  style,  paying  no  attention  to  the  rela- 
tion there  may  or  may  not  be  between  their  positions  and 
their  proofs,  their  premises  and  conclusions,  tliey  must  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences.  The  reviewer  stated  pos- 
itively that  his  design,  among  other  things,  was,  ''to  ex- 
hibit the  proofs  that  the  church  of  liome  had  ever  waged 
a  deadly  war  upon  literature."  The  proposition  here  set 
forth  we  denied,  and  we  asserted  that  the  reviewer  had  not 
adduced  a  sin<!jle  fact  in  proof  of  it.  In  this  we  were  right. 
Whether  he  had  or  had  not  proved  something  else,  and 
some  things  not  at  all  to  his  own  credit,  we  neither  asserted 
nor  denied. 
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But  take  his  thesis  as  amended,  we  are  ready  to  meet  it. 
Fairly  translated,  it  means  that  the  church  of  Rome  lias 
never  encouraged,  but  has  done  her  best  to  discourage,  every 
species  of  literature  not  consistent,  or  at  war  with  9ie  relig- 
ion of  Jesus  Christ,  as  she  had  received  the  authoritv  and 
the  command  to  hold  and  teach  it.  So  understood,  we  are  far 
from  controverting  the  thesis  of  the  reviewer.  If  the 
church  has  so  done,  it  is  only  another  proof  of  her  fidelity 
to  her  sacred  trust.  We  hold  religion  oefore  literature  and 
science,  and  are  barbarian  enough  to  asiy  that  we  have  not 
the  least  conceivable  respect  for  any  literature  or  science 
not  directly  or  indirectly  enlisted  in  the  service  of  religion, 
■or,  if  you  prefer,  in  the  service  of  ftie  Roman  Catnolic 
Church.  Infidel  literature,  or  science  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  infidelity,  or  even  into  the  service  of  mammon,  we 
grant,  has  no  attractions  for  us,  and,  in  our  judgment,  con- 
tributes nothing  not  really  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  If  the  reviewer  thinks  diflferentlv,  we  thank 
Ood  the  church  does  not  think  with  him.  W&at  benefit  to 
mankind  does  the  reviewer  think  has  accrued  from  the 
writings  of  Hobbes,  Tindal,  Collins,  Morgan,  Mandeville, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  D'Holbach,  Dupuis,  Cabanis, 
Destntt  de  Tmcy,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
Heine,  Eichhom,  Gesenius,  Paulus,  Strauss,  Feuerbach, 
Godwin,  Byron,  Shelley,  Bulwer,  Victor  Hugo,  De  Balzac, 
George  Sand,  Paul  de  Kock,  Eugene  Sue,  and  hundreds  and  * 
hundreds  of  others  we  might  mention  had  we  room  ?  Gen- 
ius, talent,  learning,  are  never  respectable  unless  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  unless  they  bow  low  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  lay  their  offerings  on  the  altar  of  the  crucified 
God.  Is  the  reviewer  prepared  to  deny  this  ?  If  not,  let 
him  say  no  more  against  the  expurgatory  and  prohibitory 
indexes  of  the  church.  The  church  was  not  instituted  to 
foster  literature  or  science,  but  to  train  men  up  for  God. 
Yet  she  has  never  ceased  to  honor  men  of  science,  to  pat- 
ronize men  of  literature,  and  of  every  species  of  literature, 
when  they  did  not  seek  to  abuse  their  gifts  and  prostitute 
their  genius,  ability,  and  acquirements  to  the  injury  of  relig- 
ion, to  the  corrupting  of  men's  minds  and  hearts,  to  leading 
them  into  doubt  and  darkness  to  their  everlasting  ruin. 
This  was  all  that  she  had  a  right  to  do,  and  all  that  could 
be  asked  of  her.  If  the  church  in  her  relations  with  liter- 
ary and  scientific  men  has  erred  at  all,  it  has  been  in  the 
fostering  care  she  has  extended  to  them,  and  in  the  leniency 
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with  which  she  has  viewed  their  aberrations.  She  has^ 
always  proved  herself  a  kind,  affectionate,  and  forbearing 
mother  to  them. 

Tlie  reviewer  abandons  the  case  of  Virgil,  Bishop  of  Salz- 
bnrg,  which  he  had  before  adduced  as  proving  the  hostility 
of  tne  church  to  science,  but  holds  on  to  the  case  of  Galileo. 
He  makes  two  points  a^inst  us.  1.  That  Galileo's  doctrine 
was  actually  condemned  as  a  heresv ;  and  2.  That  the  In- 
(juisition,  which  condemned  him,  claims  infallibility  for  its 
decrees.  In  proof  of  the  first  he  cites  at  length  what  he 
asserts  is  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition.  But  as  he  doea 
not  tell  us  whence  he  obtained  this  document  or  where  it 
may  be  found,  and  as  he  cites  it  in  English,  not  in  the  origi- 
nal Latin,  it  is  not  admissible  testimonv.  That  in  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Inquisition  the  doctrine  oi  the  earth's  motion 
is  declared  to  be  a  heresy^  we  have  not  denied,  and  do  not 
now  deny.  But  this  is  the  lan^age  of  the  theological 
qualifiers  who  examined  the  case  in  1616,  and  is  merely  re- 
cited in  the  sentence  in  1633.  In  1616,  the  case,  at  the 
request  of  Galileo  and  his  friends,  was  sent  to  the  Inquisi^ 
tion,  and  the  theological  qualifiers  to  whom  it  was  com- 
mited  qualified  the  doctrine  as  heresy ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  Galileo's  promise  to  refrain  from  teaching  the  doctrine, 
no  final  action  was  had  on  the  subject,  and  the  fact  whether 
the  doctrine  was  or  was  not  a  heresy  was  not  decided,  but 
remained  as  the  report  of  the  qualifiers.  In  1633,  when 
Galileo  was  finally  condemned,  the  question  did  not  tnni  on 
the  point  whether liis  doctrine  was  or  was  not  heretical,  but  on 
the  point  whether  he  had  actually  taught  the  doctrine  after 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  teach  it.  Tlie  Inquisition  merely 
cites  the  report  of  the  qualiiters^  without  passing  upon  the 
question  of  the  heretical  character  of  the  doctrine  itself, 
and  condemned  Galileo  not  because  his  doctrine  was  a 
heresy,  but  because  he  had  continued  to  teach  it  in  contempt 
of  autliority.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  Inquisition  employs 
the  terms  heresy  and  heretical  does  not  prove  that  it  adjudged 
the  doctrine  itself  to  be  heretical.  In  order  that  it  should 
j)rove  this,  the  character  of  the  doctrine  should  have  beea 
the  precise  question  before  the  court.  Any  lawyer  will  in- 
form the  reviewer  that  the  court  decides  only  the  precise 
poi  nt  or  points  before  it.  What  else  it  may  allege  is  an  obiter 
dictnm^  or  the  mere  private  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  with- 
out authority.  The  terms  heresy  and  heretical  also  prove 
nothing,  because  they  are  the  mere  styhcs  curicBy  and  are  fre- 
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•quently  adopted  by  the  Inquisition  where  it  is  manifest  the 
offence  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  heresy.  That  Galileo  was 
-condemned  for  teaching,  or  rather,  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  taught,  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  we  did  not 
deny ;  out  that  the  doctrine  itself  was  condemned  as  heret- 
ical we  did,  and  do  still,  deny.  We  quoted,  in  proof  of  our 
xlenial,  the  words  of  the  pontiff  under  whose  reign  he  was 
condemned,  and  of  Galileo  himself.  We  also  showed  that  the 
reigning  pontiff  was  himself  favorable  to  the  doctrine,  and 
that  at  the  very  moment  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  it 
-was  publicly  taught  in  Rome  by  the  professor  of  astronomy 
in  the  pope's  own  college.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  pretend  that 
it  was  condemned  as  a  heresjr. 

The  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  as  a  scientific 
hypothesis  had  long  been  promulgated  at  Rome,  and  Galileo 
might  have  taught  it  undisturbed,  if  he  had  chosen  to  ob- 
serve certain  very  proper  restrictions.  The  difficulty  was  in 
the  fact,  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
motion  is  repugnant,  or  apparently  repugnant,  to  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  never  held  that  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  might  not  be  set  aside  on  compe- 
tent authority,  and  a  less  literal  construction  adopted,  fiut 
this  can  never  be  done  to  make  way  for  a  conjecture  or  an 
hypothesis.  Science  and  revelation  can  never  be  in  contra- 
diction; but  what  you  allege  as  science  must  be  science, 
must  be  absolutely  demonstrated,  before  it  can  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Now,  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion was  not  demonstrated,  was  at  best  a  mere  hypothesis ; 
and  therefore  to  have  undertaken  to  explain  the  texts  which 
seemed  to  contradict  it,  and  which,  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
understood,  did  contradict  it,  so  as  to  make  them  conf  onn  to 
it,  was,  to  say  the  least,  rash,  and  implied  an  heretical  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  him  who  should  so  undertake.  Here 
was  the  rock  on  which  Galileo  split.  He  undertook  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  and 
treated  the  Scriptural  objections  with  a  degree  of  levity  and 
contempt  incompatible  with  a  becoming  respect  for  the 
language  of  the  inspired  writinga  Had  he  followed  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  suggested  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  take  into  consideration  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  texts  which  seemed  to  oppose  the  theory 
after  the  theory  should  be  proved  to  be  demonstrated,  no 
one  would  ever  have  disturbed  him. 
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As  to  the  second  point,  we  would  remind  the  reviewer^ 
that,  while  we  accept  his  authority  on  any  question  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Methodist  society,  we  do  not  recognize 
it  where  he  assumes  to  speak  as  a  Catholic  doctor.     We  told 
him,  and  we  tell  him  again,  that  the  Inquisition  is  not  an  in- 
stitution of  wliich  Catholics  predicate  infallibility.     It  is  no 
essential  part  of  the  church,  and  its  decrees  have  been  and 
may  be  set  aside  by  a  higher  authority.     "  It  is  suflScient  for 
us  to  know,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  that  the  decrees  of  that 
court  claim  to  be  infallible,  and  are  enacted  with  that  claim 
with  the  pope's  knowledge  and  approbation,  and  the  con- 
demnation 01  heretical  books  and  persons  by  the  holy  oflScer 
are  as  much  the  act  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  any  act  of  the 
supreme  pontiff."     Here  are  many  things  jumbled  together 
that  should  be  kept  distinct.     We  have  no  time  or  space  to 
disentangle  them.     The  Inquisition  without  the  pope  is  evi- 
dently not  infallible,  according  to  Catholic  principles.  Admit 
its  decrees,  when  formally  approved  by  the  pope,  and  thus 
made  his,  are  to  be  held  by  Catholics  as  infallible,  it  still  will 
not  affect  the  case  before  us;  for  the  approbation  of  the 
pope  was  not  thus  given  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine 
in  1616,  and  in  1633  it  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ques- 
tion.    The  act  which  received  the  pope's  approbation  was 
the  condemnation  of  Galileo  in  1633,  when  the  question 
turned  not  on  the  doctrine,  but  on  Galileo's  contempt  of  au- 
thority. 

''And  whatever  Mr.  B.  may  say,  this  has  been  the  opinion 
of  abler  and  better  informed  Roman  Cotholics  than  him- 
self." If  the  reviewer  means  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  abler 
and  better  informed  Roman  Catholics  that  the  Inquisition 
is  an  institution  of  wliich  Catholics  predicate  infallibility, 
we  deny  it,  and  challenge  him  to  prove  his  assertion.  If  he 
means  simply  that  some  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants 
have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo 
from  the  one  we  have  given,  we  do  not  deny  it,  and  have  no 
wish  to  deny  it,  for  Catholics  are  not  infalhble,  and  may  err 
in  their  version  of  historical  facts. 

"And  in  the  preface  of  the  Jesuits'  edition  of  Newton's 
P rincipia^  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  tlie  editors 
supposed  his  system  under  ban  of  the  church.  This  is  the 
language: — ^ISewton  in  his  third  book  supposes  the  motion 
of  the  earth.  We  could  not  explain  the  author's  proposi- 
tions otherwise  than  by  making  the  same  supposition.  We 
are  therefore  forced  to  sustain  a  character  not  our  own  ; 
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but  we  profess  to  pay  the  obsequious  reverence  wliicli  is  due 
to  tiie  aecrees  pronounced  by  the  supreme  pontiffs  against, 
the  motion  of  the  earth.' "  Tliis  would  seem  to  be  con- 
chisive ;  but,  unhappilv  for  the  reviewer,  this  Jesuits'  edition 
of  Newton's  Principia  is  a  pure  fiction.  The  Jesuits  never 
published  such  an  edition,  and  the  language  quoted  never 
was  written  by  a  Jesuit.  The  language  betrays  at  a  single 
glance  its  origin.  There  are  no  decrees,  and  there  never 
were  any  decrees,  pronounced  by  the  supreme  pontiffs 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  Jesuits  never  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Newton's  Principia^  except  the  edition 
by  Father  Boscovich,  and  that  is  not  the  edition  referred  to. 
The  edition  cited  was  got  up  by  a  couple  of  infidel  editors, 
in  France,  we  believe,  and  was  palmed  off  as  an  edition  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  extract  the  reviewer  quotes  from  the  pre- 
face bears  the  living  impress  of  the  French  infidel  of  the 
last  century.  No  tfesuit  could  ever  have  spoken  thus  iron- 
ically of  wnat  he  held  to  be  a  decision  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  It  would  be  even  more  out  of  character  than  for 
the  reviewer  to  invoke  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  to  officiate  at 
High  Mass. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  the  Methodist  Quartei^ly  Re- 
mew,  by  simply  reminding  the  editor  that  he  is  not  qualified 
to  be  our  biographer.  His  assertion,  that  there  "  are  hun- 
dreds of  living  witnesses  wlio  heard  our  atheistical  lectures 
in  the  city  of  Boston,"  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false  ; 
for  we  never  gave  an  atheistical  lecture  in  the  city  of  Boston 
or  elsewhere  ii\  our  life.  We  never  were,  properly  speaking, 
an  atheist,  a  transcendentalist,  or  a  pantheist,  the  assertion  of 
the  reviewer  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  For  a  few 
months,  some  years  ago,  we  had,  it  is  true,  some  doubts  as  to 
the  existence  of  God ;  but,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1830,  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  liad,  even  for  a  moment, 
a  single  doubt  cross  our  mind  of  the  existence  or  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  It  is  true  that  we  fell  nncorisciously  into 
some  speculations  which  had  a  transcendental  and  pantheistic 
tendency;  but,  the  moment  we  discovered  that  they  had 
that  tendency,  we  renounced  them,  and  for  the  very  reason, 
that  they  had  it.  We  have  been,  ever  since  we  resided  in 
Boston,  or  for  the  last  ten  years,  constantly  writing  and  pub- 
lishing against  both  transcendentalism  and  pantheism.  We 
have  had  errors  enough,  without  having  laid  to  onr  charge 
errors  we  have  never  entertained. 
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We  agree  entirely  with  Bishop  Hopkins,  that "  the  aspect 
of  the  religions  world,  at  this  moment,  presents  the  same 
elements  of  controversy,  only  under  varied  forms  of  practi- 
cal application,  which  agitated  all  Europe  three  hundred 
years  ago."  A  little  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  under 
pretence  of  religious  reform,  and  of  reviving  the  "faith  and 
worship  of  the  primitive  Christians,  a  portion  of  the  nomi- 
nally Christian  world  seceded  trom  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
set  up  new  establishments  for  themselves,  with  such  forms 
of  worship,  such  symbols  of  faith,  and  under  such  systems 
of  government,  as  they  judeed  most  advisable.  The  church 
then  existing, — and  which  nad  been  regarded  by  the  whole 
Christian  world,  condemned  heretics  and  schismatics  ex- 
cepted, for  fifteen  hundred  years,  as  the  one  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church, — ^as  was  to  be  expected,  condemned 
them  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  declared  them  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  church  and  severed  from  the  communion  of 
Christ, 

For  three  hundred  years,  these  seceders  and  their  succes- 
sors have  been  laboring  to  eflFect  a  reversal  of  the  sentence 
then  solemnly  pronounced  against  them,  and  to  convince 
the  world  that  they  were  wrongfully  condemned;  that  their 
private  establishments  are  really  living  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  that  they,  in  founding  them,  acted  bv 
the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  and  did  not  break  the  unitV 
either  of  the  orthodox  faith  or  of  the  Lord's  body.  TheV 
have  been  zealous  and  diligent,  have  had  learning,  talents, 
genius,  and  power  on  their  side,  but  they  have  labored 
without  success.  The  sentence  lias  not  been  reversed  ; 
their  claims  have  not  been  admitted  ;  and  never  has  the  neces- 
sity of  their  undertaking  to  defend  themselves  been  greater 
than  now.  The  religious  world  at  this  moment  seems 
further  than  ever  from  reversing   the  sentence   recorded 
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against  them.  The  church  from  which  they  seceded  is 
now,  if  possible,  more  vigorous  than  ever,  and  counts  a 
larger  number  of  members  than  at  any  former  period  of  her 
existence.  Her  missionaries  have  penetrated  to  almost 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  globe.  She  is  rapidly  regain- 
ing the  ground  she  had  lost  in  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many, and  has  obtained  a  new  empire  in  America ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  churches,  cut  up  into  in- 
numerable sects,  are  everywhere  languishing  and  disappear- 
ing. Nowhere  do  they  gain  on  Catholicity ;  nowhere  nave 
they  gained  on  Catholicity  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
In  fact,  they  everywhere  lose  ground.  They  have  lost  it  in 
Ireland,  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  are  losing  it  in  our  own 
country  and  even  in  England.  And,  what  is  perhaps  more 
discouraging  still  to  their  cause,  in  the  bosom  of  each  and 
all  of  their  communions  there  is  a  wide  and  deep  feeling 
that  the  separation  from  the  Catholic  Church,  if  not  abso- 
lutely unauthorized,  was  unnecessary  and  ill-advised ;  that 
what  was  substituted  for  the  church  does  not  and  cannot 
supply  her  place ;  that  Protestantism  has  proved  a  failure  ; 
and  that  nothing  remains  for  us  but  either  to  return  to 
Catholicity,  or  to  lapse  into  complete  infidelity. 

The  seceders,  through  their  successors,  are,  therefore,  un- 
questionably under  the  necessity  either  of  abandoning  their 
cause  or  of  renewing  the  controversy.  It  is  no  time  for 
tliem  to  be  idle,  no  time  for  them  to  sleep,  and  to  dream 
that  the  controversy  is  over.  The  church  has  abandoned 
none  of  her  claims,  and  never  will  abandon  any  of  them  ; 
for  her  authority  she  has  inherited  from  the  apostles,  and 
her  faith  she  holds  as  a  sacred  deposit  from  Christ  the 
Head.  She  has  made,  and  will  make,  no  compromise  with 
error  and  schism.  She  must  be  all  or  nothing.  She  has  not 
ceased,  and  she  will  not  cease,  to  exert  herself  with  all 
fidelity,  zeal,  and  diligence,  to  recover  every  revolted  prov- 
ince, and  to  secure  the  heathen  and  the  enas  of  the  earth  to 
God's  dear  Son  for  his  inheritance.  The  church  does  not 
sleep ;  she  does  not  cease  from  her  mission.  Everywhere 
does  she  bear  witness  for  her  Lord  ;  everywhere  is  she  ready 
to  combat  for  the  trath,  and  shed  the  blood  of  her  martyrs 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  She  will  give  no  rest  to  heretics 
and  schismatics.  If,  then,  they  mean  to  defend  themselves, 
to  maintain  the  ground  they  nave  acquired,  they  iiiust  be 
vigilant  and  active.  N"ay,  they  must  do  more ;  they  must  meet 
the  question  fairly,  in  open  and  rational  debate.     They  can 
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no  longer  call  on  the  civil  power  to  secure  them  the  advan- 
tage ;  tliey  can  no  longer  rely  on  penal  enactments  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  truth.  They  can  no  longer  maintain  their 
cause  by  false  charges  and  misrepresentation.  They  must 
now  debate  the  question,  and  debate  it  fairly ;  and  yield, 
if  they  cannot  sustain  themselves  by  good  and  suflScient 
reasons. 

We  regard  it  as  a  happy  day  for  the  church,  that  she  has, 
at  length,  secured  in  most  Protestant  countries  the  liberty 
to  speak  and  write  in  her  own  defence.  This  is  all  she 
needs.  She  asks  no  other  advantage  of  Protestants.  She 
knows  the  strength  of  her  own  cause  and  the  weakness  of 
theirs ;  and  if  she  can  only  be  met  in  fair  discussion,  she 
fears  not  the  result.  All  she  afeks  of  Protestants  is,  that 
they  consent  to  reason,  instead  of  declaiming,  and  confine 
themselves  to  facts  instead  of  falsehoods. 

All  appearances  indicate  that  in  this  country  the  great 
debate  is  coming  on,  and  is  likely  soon  to  absorb  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Tlie  better  portion  of  the 
community  are  daily  losing  their  interest  in  political  dis- 
putes,— their  confidence  in  the  ability  of  government  alone 
to  secure  even  the  temporal  well-being  of  a  people;  and  are 
l)eginnin^  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  reliorion,  fixed  and  firm, 
immovable  amid  the  fluctuations  of  time,  and  able  to  com- 
mand the  passions,  subdue  evil  propensities,  wean  the 
affections  from  things  of  the  earth  and  place  them  on  things 
above,  and  direct  all  our  energies  to  gaining  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  justice.  Our  sects  are  breaking  up.  ruritan- 
ism  has  exhausted  itself,  and  Congregationalism  totters  to 
its  fall.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  divided  into  hostile 
factions,  and  the  powerful  sect  of  the  Methodists  is  torn  by 
schisms  and  internal  divisions.  The  Baptists  nmst  follow 
the  fate  of  their  Calvinistic  brethren.  The  Episcopalians, 
boasting  of  their  ''  admirable  liturgy,"  and  pretending  to  be 
"a branch  "  of  the  Catholic  Church, — divided  between  high 
and  low  church  into  two  parties,  one  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the 
name  of  Protestant,  the  other  to  retain  it, — having  the  form 
of  godliness  without  its  reality,  must  erelong  fulfil  the 
prophecy,  that  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  iJnion  in  the  bosom  of  anv  of  these  sects  is  out  of 
the  question,  much  more  the  union  of  them  all  in  one  body. 
AVhat'have  they,  torn  with  intestine  divisions,  cut  up  into 
cliques  and  coteries,  each  armed  against  each,  each  contro- 
verting and  confuting  what  each  advances,  to  offer  to  satisfy 
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the  religious  wants  of  the  Ainerican  people  ?  Do  they  not 
see  that  their  power  is  gone  ?  How  are  they  to  recover  it  ? 
They  may  exliort  one  another  to  union  and  peace.  But 
what  principle,  save  the  negative  principle  of  hatred  to- 
Catholicity,  have  they  on  which  to  unite,  or  which  can  be 
the  principle  of  peace?  Do  they  not  see  that  their  conten- 
tions are  inevitable,  their  divisions  impossible  to  be  healed  ? 
They  deserted  the  principle  of  unity,  the  ground  of  peace, 
when  they  left  the  church.  They  have  foolishly,  like  the 
rash  builders  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  attempted  to  build  a 
tower  which  should  reach  to  heaven,  and  &od  confounds 
their  speech,  and  disperses  them  abroad. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  great  question  of  Catholicity 
necessarily  comes  up.  The  Catholic  Church  steps  forth  in 
the  majesty  of  ages,  splendid  with  the  robes  of  light,  and 
beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  offers  to  a  dis- 
tracted people,  worrying  and  devouring  one  another,  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace.  She  has  a  faith,  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  which  she  has  preserved  unimpaired  through  aU  the 
changes  of  time,  to  offer  them  ;  she  has  a  worship  conse- 
crated by  a  long  line  of  saints  and  martyrs,  now  reigning 
with  Jesus  in  heaven,  to  offer  them;  she  has  a  church, 
which,  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  rises  sublime  on  the  deluge  of 
waters,  in  which  are  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and  safety  for 
all  within,  to  offer  them  ;  and  will  the  distracted  mind  and 
the  wearied  heart  slight  her  offer  ?  "  Come  nnto  me,"  she 
says,  in  the  name  and  tones  of  her  Master,  "  ye  who  labor 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  And  is  her 
invitation  one  not  likely,  in  these  days,  to  be  heeded  ?  We 
have  sought  repose,  we  nave  found  it  not ;  we  seek  it  every- 
where, and  we  find  it  not :  we  seek  it  in  this  sect  or  in  that, 
— it  is  not  there  ;  we  seek  it  in  infidelity  or  indifference, — 
it  is  not  there,  for  there  is  only  the  repose  of  the  charnel- 
house.  Where,  then,  shall  we  seek  it?  To  whom,  then, 
shall  we  go?  To  whom,  but  to  the  blessed  Jesus  in  the 
church  which  he  has  founded  as  the  medium  of  access  t<v 
him,  who  only  has  the  words  of  eternal  life  ? 

We  do  assuredly  look  upon  the  times  as  auspicious  for  the 
church.  We  do  assuredly  look  upon  the  spread  of  Catholic- 
ity in  this  country,  as  likely  to  be  speedy  and  extensive.  Its 
adversaries  must,  then,  meet  it,  must  renew  the  debate,  and 
defend  themselves  if  they  can.  That  they  will,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  They  will  go  over  the  old  ground,  and  free 
themselves,  if  in   their  power,  from  the   old   charges  of 
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heresy  and  schism.  For  with  the  spread  of  Catholicity  re- 
vives faith  in  Grod,  faith  in  Christ,  faith  in  the  church ;  and 
with  the  revival  of  this  faith,  men  cease  to  sit  down  easy 
nnder  the  charge  of  heresy  or  schism.  Heresy  and  schism 
become  again  words  full  oi  meaning,  and  of  a  terrible  mean- 
ing, which  cannot  be  looked  in  the  face.  Orthodoxy  re- 
covers its  old  sense,  and  men  feel,  that,  without  the  true 
faith  and  the  true  church,  they  are  without  Christ,  and 
without  Christ  they  are  without  God.  The  sects  must 
prove  that  they,  as  sects,  are  members  of  the  Lord's  body, 
and  that  they  maintain  the  true  faith  ;  or  else  abandon  their 
pretensions,  and  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  rightfully 
condemned  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  therefore  as 
dead  branches,  severed  from  the  vine,  whose  end  is  to  be 
burned. 

Something  of  all  this  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the 
learned  and  accomplished  author  of  the  Lectures  before  us. 
And  he  has  come  lorward  to  do  what  he  can  to  justify  the 
reformers  in  their  separation  from  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  free  at  least  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
from  the  charge  of  schism.  The  question  is  one  of  fearful 
import  for  liim  and  his  brethren  ;  for  if  he  fails  to  free  his 
church  of  tliis  charge,  he  fails  to  prove  that  it  is,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  a  church  at  all, — fails  to  vindicate  tlie  legit- 
imacy of  itri  ministry  and  sacraments ;  and  compels  himself 
to  admit,  that,  if  he  continue  in  its  communion,  he  is  out  of 
the  communion  of  Clirist,  and  that  he  is  guilty,  not  only  of 
usurping  an  honor  to  which  he  has  not  been  called  of  God, 
as  was  Aaron,  not  only  of  breaking  the  commandments  of 
God  and  the  unity  of  the  Lord's  body,  but  of  teaching 
others  to  do  the  same,  of  leading  others  astray,  of  confirm- 
ing them  in  error,  and  perilling  their  salvation.  His  is  a 
position  fearfully  responsible  ;  and  he  has  need,  not  only  to 
be  firmly  persuaded  tliat  he  is  not  wrong,  but  to  know  posi- 
tively and  infallibly  that  he  is  riglit, — not  only  to  show 
that  the  reformers  were  possibly  excusable,  but  that  they 
were  positively  and  infallibly  right  and  justifiable,  and  that 
the  churches  they  founded  are  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  said  he  would 
build  on  a  rock,  and  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  should 
not  prevail. 

In  proceeding  to  remark  on  these  Lectures,  we  shall  con- 
sider them  solely  in  their  bearing  on  this  question  of  schism. 
The  church  of  which  the  author  is  a  high  dignitary  lies. 
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and  has  lain  from  its  origin,  under  the  charge  of  schism,  and 
these  Lectures  concern  us  only  so  far  as  they  are  designed 
to  free  it  of  that  charge.  We  ask,  then,  has  the  autlior  suc- 
ceeded in  vindicating  the  British  reformers,  and  in  proving 
that  the  Anglican  Church  is  not  rightfully  regarded  as  a 
schismatic  church  ?  This  is  the  question  before  us,  and  to 
this  question  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  strictly  as  possi- 
ble. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that,  before  proceeding 
to  answer  this  question,  the  bishop  should  allege  some  prin- 
ciple or  ground  of  defence,  on  wliich  he  relies,  to  show 
that  the  secession  of  the  reformers  was  not  schism.  He 
himself  professes  to  believe  in  the  unity  and  catholicity  of 
the  church,  and  must  then,  of  course,  admit  that  separation 
from  the  church  is  schism.  Now,  the  body  from  which 
the  reformers  separated  had  been  regarded  by  the  whole 
Christian  world,  condemned  schismatics  and  heretics  except- 
ed, from  time  immemorial,  and  was  still  regarded  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Christian  world,  as  the  church  of 
Christ.  The  reformers  themselves  had  so  regarded  it,  had 
received  from  it  their  Christian  birth,  and  their  mission,  so 
far  as  they  had  any.  Their  secession  was,  then,  prima 
facie^  schism,  and  must  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  such,  till 
they  show  good  and  suflicient  reasons  wliy  it  should  not  be. 
The  church  stands  on  the  olim  possideo^  the  prior  poaseaaio ; 
and  cannot  be  ousted  from  her  inheritance,  nor  summoned 
even  to  plead,  till  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  in  case  they 
are  sustained,  are  adduced  to  invalidate  her  title.  These 
reasons  must  be  adduced  as  the  grounds  of  the  reformers' 
claim,  and,  till  they  are  adduced,  we  cannot  argue  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  reformed  churches  are  schismatic,  for  till 
then  the  simple  fact  of  secession  convicts  them  of  schism. 

We  have  looked  through  these  Lectures  to  ascertain  tlie 
ground  on  which  the  bishop  rests  the  defence  of  tlie  re- 
formers, but  verv  nearly  in  vain.  He  does  not  meet  the 
question  manfully ;  he  does  not  proceed  in  an  orderly  and 
logical  manner ;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  nowhere  states 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  principles  from  which  he  obtains 
his  premises.  He  lays  down  no  roles  for  the  admission  of 
testimony,  and  none  for  testing  the  value  of  the  testimony 
admitted.  All  is  loose,  confused ;  and,  whether  true  or 
false,  so  adduced,  that  one  cannot  say  what  it  proves  or  does 
not  prove  to  his  purpose.  Yet,  by  much  searching,  by  much 
guessing,   and   borrowing  largely  from  the  general  argu- 
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merits  of  Protestants  elsewhere,  we  conjecture  that  lie  means 
to  contend  that  the  church  is  composed  of  all  who  maintain 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  that,  since  the  reformers,  in  separat- 
ing from  the  communion  of  Rome,  retained  the  orthodox 
faith,  they  did  not  separate  from  the  CathoUc  Church,  and 
therefore  were  not  schismatics.  lie  reasons,  then,  in  this 
way. 

1.  The  Catholic  Church  is  composed  of  all  who  maintain 
the  orthodox  faith. 

But  the  reformers  maintained  the  orthodox  faith ;  there- 
fore, the  reformers  were  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

2.  They  only  are  schismatics  who  separate  from  the  ortho- 
dox faith. 

But  the  reformers  did  not  separate  from  the  orthodox 
faith  ;  therefore  the  reformers  were  not  schismatics. 

But  this  definition  of  the  church  is  defective,  for  it  does 
not  embrace  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a  teaching  and  govern- 
ing body,  asserted  by  the  bishop's  own  churcn,  and  in  fact 
contended  for  by  the  bishop  himself.  It  also  destroys  all 
intelligible  distinction  between  schism  and  heresy.  Heresy 
is  a  wilful  departure  from  the  orthodox  faith  ;  schism  is  a 
wilful  separation  from  the  ministry  or  authority  of  the 
church.  All  heresy  is  schism,  and  all  schism  may  conceal 
heresy  at  the  bottom ;  but  all  schism,  as  such,  is  not  neces- 
sarily heresy.  Consequently,  if  the  church  be  defined  so  as 
to  embrace  all  who  maintain  the  orthodox  faith,  schism,  as  a 
distinct  sin  from  heresy,  is  denied.  Consequently,  separa- 
tion from  the  legitimate  ministry  of  the  church,  the  fonna- 
tion  of  new  and  distinct  congregations,  with  a  new  minis- 
try, not  deriving  from  the  apostles,  would  not  be  schism, 
would  not  break  the  unity  of  the  body,  in  case  the  seceders 
maintained  the  orthodox  faith.  Xay,  these  new  congre^^a- 
tions  would  bo  integral  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  al- 
tliouirh  they  .should  liave  no  miuistrv,  no  sacraments,  no  wor- 
sliij) ;  for  nothinir  is  essential  to  the  church  but  the  orthodox 
faith.  This  would  be  giving  tu  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith  alone  a  verv  convenient  latitude.  But  consTearations 
without  a  miipstrv,  without  the  sacraments  and  worship,  can- 
not be  called  members  of  the  church  ;  for  the  bishop  s  own 
church  defines  the  church  to  be  '*  a  eonirregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  be  duly  ministered  acconliuir  to  Christ's  ordi- 
nance, in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to 
the  same."     Art.  XIX.     Here  sometliinir'heside  the  ortho- 
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dox  faith  is  made  essential  to  the  church, — namely,  the  sac- 
raments duly  administered.  The  bishop  is  therefore  pre- 
cluded by  his  own  church  from  insisting  on  his  definition. 
But  if  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments  be,  as  here 
declared,  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  the  church,  then  is 
necessary  to  the  being  of  the  church  a  ministry  authorized 
to  administer  them  ;  and  separation  from  this  authorized 
ministry  must  be  separation  from  tlie  church,  and  therefore 
schism,  as  much  as  separation  from  the  orthodox  faith  it- 
self. The  reformers,  as  is  well  known,  did  separate  from  tlie 
ministry  authorized  to  administer  the  sacraments ;  therefore 
were  scliismatics,  even  admitting  they  did  not  cease  to  be 
orthodox  believers. 

But  even  conceding  that  all  orthodox  believers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  we  must  still  ask.  Who  or  whi^t  keeps, 
propounds,  and  defines  the  orthodox  faith  ?  This  faith  does 
not  keep,  propound,  or  define  itself.  It  must  have  a  de- 
positary, a  propounder,  and  a  definer,  or  else  we  can  never 
Know  what  it  is,  who  embrace  it,  and  therefore  who  are  or 
are  not  of  the  church.  ''  I  do  indeed,"  says  the  bishop, 
''  profess  myself  a  believer  in  the  one  catholic  or  universal 
church  of  the  Redeemer,  which  forms  a  distinct  article  in 
tlie  primitive  creed ;  but  I  have  long  cherished  the  opinion, 
that  all  orthodox  believers  are  members  of  that  cliurch, 
whatever  may  be  the  diversities  of  their  particular  com- 
munion."— p.  2.  But  who  are  orthodox  believers  ?  What 
i%  the  orthodox  faith  ?  There  must  be  a  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  somewhere  an  authority  competent  to  say  what 
does  or  does  not  conform  to  it.  What  is  this  standard? 
What  is  this  authority  ? 

According  to  the  bishop,  the  standard  is  the  word  of  God 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Bible  he  holds  to  be  the  depositary  of  the  word  of 
God ;  belief  of  wliich  is  the  orthodox  faith.  But  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  orthodox  faith  that  it  be  belief  of  the  whole 
word  of  God  ;  for  God  reveals  nothing  superfluous,  and  he 
who  refuses  to  believe  any  portion  of  God's  word,  refuses 
to  believe  God  ]ust  as  much  as  he  who  refuses  to  believe 
the  whole.  Before  the  Bible  is  assumed  to  be  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  it  must,  then,  be  proved  to  contain  the  whole 
word  of  God.  But  how  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  It  cannot  be 
proved  by  natural  reason  ;  because  the  question,  how  much 
or  how  little  is  revealed,  is  not  a  question  of  natural  reason, 
but  must  be  determined  by  a  supernatural  authority.     It 
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cannot  be  proved  from  the  Bible,  for  the  Bible  nowhere* 
professes  to  contain  the  whole  word  of  God ;  nay,  it  does 
not  even  profess  that  the  whole  word  of  God  has  been  writ- 
ten, but  contains  several  passages  which  indicate  very  clearly 
to  the  contrary.  How,  then,  will  the  bishop  prove  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  whole  word  of  God  ?  Sut  if  he  cannot 
prove  that  the  Bible  contains  the  whole  word  of  God,  how 
can  he  prove  that  he  who  believes  it,  or  conforms  to  all  that 
it  teaches,  is  an  orthodox  believer? 

Will  it  be  said,  that  the  orthodox  faith  is  that  faith  which 
is  necessary  to  salvation ;  that  the  Bible  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  believed  for  salvation ;  and,  therefore,  he 
who  believes  what  it  contains  is  an  orthodox  believer  ?  We 
grant  that  he  who  believes  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation 
is  an  orthodox  believer ;  but  how  know  we  that  the  Bible 
contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  for  salvation  ? 
The  Bible  itself  nowhere  says  so,  and  by  an  authority  below 

•  that  of  the  Bible  the  fact  cannot  be  established.  The  whole 
question  Hes  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  natural  reason. 
Reason  by  its  own  light  can  never  know  that  a  supernatural 
faith  is  at  all  necessary  to  salvation.  The  necessity  of  such 
faith  we  know  only  b^  supernatural  revelation ;  consequently, 
supernatural  revelation  is  as  necessary'  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent as  the  subject-matter  of  the  faitli  itself.  With  nothing 
but  the  Bible  and  natural  reason,  no  man  can  say  that  the 
Bible  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  for  salva- 
tion. Consequently,  the  conclusion,  that  he  who  believes 
all  the  Bible  contains  is  an  orthodox  believer,  is  not  proved. 
But,  according  to  the  state  of  the  argument,  the  presump- 
tion is  against  the  bishop ;  therefore,  ne  is  bound  to  prove 
that  the  Bible  positively  does  contain  the  whole  word  of 
God,  at  least,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  for  salva- 
tion, before  he  can  assume  it  as  the  standard  of  the  orthodox 
faith. 

But,  waiving  this  question,  conceding  for  the  moment  that 
the  Bible  contains  the  whole  word  of  God,  one  must  believe 
that  word  in  its  genuine  sense,  or  he  is  not  an  orthodox  be- 
liever. The  Bible  does  not  interpret  itself.  It  must  be 
interpreted,  and  its  genuine  sense  determined.  But  who  or 
what  is  the  interpreter  ?  According  to  the  bishop,  the  in- 
terpreter, save  exceptions  in  favor  of  private  reason,  here- 
after to  be  noticed,  is  the  church.  This  he  is  bound  to  hold  ; 
because  the  twentieth  article  of  his  church  expressly  declares 

N  the  church  to  have  "  authority  in  controversies  of  faith," 
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and  therefore  must  have  authority  to  declare  what  the  faith 
is.  He  also  insists  (p.  18)  that  the  church  is  the  court  for 
expounding  and  applying  the  law.  The  court  expounds 
and  applies  the  law  authoritatively.  So  also  must  the 
church,  if  the  analogy  is  to  hold  good.  Then  the  church 
must  be  an  authoritative  body, — not  to  make  the  law,  for 
that  nobody  ever  pretended,  but  to  expound  and  apply  it. 

This  is  a  point  gained.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  define 
the  church  to  be  simply  the  great  body  of  believers  in  the 
orthodox  faith  :  for  we  must  now  add  that  it  is  an  authcyri- 
tative  body,  having  the  authority  to  declare  what  the  ortho- 
dox faith  is.  Now,  this  authority  is  either  legitimate  or  it 
is  not.  If  the  latter,  it  is  usurped,  and  thereK)re  really  no 
authority  at  all,  for  nobody  is  bound  to  regard  it.  If  the 
former,  then  it  is  from  Christ,  the  source  of  all  legitimate 
authority  in  the  church ;  then  it  is  obligatory  on  all,  and  can 
be  resisted  by  no  one  without  sin,  without  rebellion  against 
Christ,  which  is  schism.  If,  then,  the  reformers  resisted 
this  authority,  as  it  is  well  known  they  did,  or  separated 
from  it,  they  were  schismatics,  and  the  churches  they  founded 
are  out  of  the  communion  of  Christ. 

The  bishop  concedes  the  church  to  be  an  authoritative 
body.  But  the  church  is  not  many^  but  on^.  Therefore 
the  authority  is  one.  The  court  to  expound  and  apply  the 
law,  then,  is  the  universal  church,  not  a  particular  church. 
The  authority  that  declares  the  law  must  be  the  authority  of 
the  whole,  and  not  of  a  part.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that,  if  the  authority  of  the  church  be  an  unitary  authority, 
the  authority  of  a  part,  or  of  some  particular  portion  of  the 
church,  must  be  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  whole,  on 
the  principle  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  parti  The 
decision  of  a  part  can  never  be  nnal,  and  the  case  may  be 
carried  up  and  argued  before  the  full  bench. 

The  bishop  professes  to  believe  in  the  one  Catholic  Church. 
He  then  must  admit  the  unity  of  the  church.  This  unity 
must  extend  to  all  that  is  embraced  within  the  definition  of 
the  church.  This  we  now  see,  from  the  bishop  himself,  is 
not  only  the  orthodox  faith,  but  the  authority  competent  to 
declare  what  that  faith  is.  The  church,  then,  must  be  one 
in  its  faith,  and  one  in  its  authority.  That  is,  its  unity  is  not 
only  the  unity  of  faith,  but  the  unity  of  authority.  Now, 
whoever  breaks  the  unity  of  this  authority  breaks  the  unity 
of  the  church,  as  much  as  he  who  breaks  the  unity  of  the 
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faith.  But  the  reformers  did  break  this  authority,  and  there- 
fore were  schismatics. 

This  conclusion  we  do  not  understand  Bishop  Hopkins  to 
controvert,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  German  and  Swiss 
reformers,  (pp.  26,  27,)  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  British 
reformers.  The  British  reformers  were  not  schismatics, 
because  they  did  not  proceed  on  their  own  individual  author- 
ity, but  on  the  authority  of  a  national  church.  His  argu- 
ment is,  they  who  separate  from  the  Catholic  body  l)y 
authority  of  the  national  church,  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, are  not  schismatics;  but  the  British  reformers  sepa- 
rated by  authority  of  the  national  church ;  therefore,  they 
were  not  schismatics. 

To  this  we  reply,  1.  That  the  British  reformation,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  not  effected  by  the  authoritv  of  the 
British  Church  as  snch,  bnt  by  authority  of  the  ting  and 
parliament,  as  is  notorious, — an  authority  which  the  British 
Church  herself  declares  incompetent  to  do  any  thing  of  the 
sort;  for  she  declares  that  "the  civil  magistrate  hath  no 
authority  in  things  purely  spiritual."     Art  XXXYIII. 

We  reply,  2.  That,  even  if  the  reformers  had  proceeded 
by  authority  of  the  national  church,  they  would  have  been 
none  the  less  schismatics ;  because  no  national  church  is  a 
complete  church  polity  in  itself,  but  merely  a  part,  and 
tlierefore  subordinated  to  the  whole.  The  church  of  Christ 
is  catholic,  and  knows  no  geographical  limits,  or  national 
distinctions.  It  is  one,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one  in  its 
authority  as  well  as  in  its  faith.  The  authority  of  the 
national  church  could  be  sufficient  for  the  reformers  only 
on  condition  of  its  being  a  complete  polity  in  itself,  and,  as 
to  authority,  independent  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
But  to  assert  this  completeness  and  independency  of  the 
national  church  would  be  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  Catholic 
body,  and  to  assert  as  many  distinct,  separate,  and  indepen- 
dent churches  as  there  are  nations  in  which  there  are 
churches.  To  call  these  several  distinct,  separate,  and  inde- 
pendent churches  all  one  church  would  be  as  false  and  as 
absurd  tis  to  call  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  one 
and  the  same  nation. 

Again,  the  bishop's  argument  presupposes  the  right  of 
each  national  church  to  expound  the  law  in  its  own  sense, 
and  to  differ  as  it  judges  necessary  from  all  others.  Conse- 
quently, he  denies  the  obligation  of  the  national  church  to 
maintain  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Catholic  faith.     For 
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there  may  be  rightfully  as  many  different  interpretations  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  as  many  different  faiths,  as  national 
cliurehes.  He  goes  further ;  he  even  lays  down  the  doctrine, 
that "  the  church,"  meaning  the  national  church,"  hath  author- 
ity in  controversies  of  faith."  If  the  church  hath  authority  in 
controversies  of  faitli,  the  faithful  must  be  bound  to  submit 
to  it ;  for- the  ri«:ht  to  command  involves  always  the  obliga- 
tion to  obey.  The  faithful,  then,  in  each  nation  are  bound 
to  receive  the  interpretations  of  the  national  church.  The 
autliority  of  the  church  is  divine,  and  the  church  therefore 
<K>mmands  in  the  name  of  God.  The  faithful  are  com- 
manded, then,  in  the  name  of  God,  in  each  nation,  to  be- 
lieve what  the  national  church  teaches.  Consequently,  the 
faithful  may  be  commanded  in  the  name  of  God  to  believe 
one  doctrine  as  orthodox  in  one  country,  and  another  doc- 
trine in  another.  So  that  the  bishop's  doctrine  of  the  in- 
dependence of  national  churches  not  only  breaks  the  unity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  even  the  unity  of  faith. 
But  we  have  already  established  both  unity  of  faith  and  of 
authority  to  be  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  There- 
fore this  doctrine  of  independent  national  churches  is  inad- 
missible ;  therefore  the  authority  of  the  national  church 
could  not  justify  the  reformers  in  seceding  from  the  Cath- 
olic body.  Therefore  their  secession  was,  as  we  have  said, 
schism. 

Moreover,  if  we  should  admit  this  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  national  churches,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  national  church  ever  becoming 
heretical  or  schismatic.  It  cannot  become  schismatic ;  for 
it  can  become  so  only  on  condition  of  wilfully  separating 
from  its  own  authority,  which  is  absurd,  i  It  cannot  be  heret- 
ical ;  because  it  is  itself  the  supreme  judge  of  the  law  and 
ropounder  of  the  faith.  Ortliodoxy  is  wliat  it  declares  to 
e  orthodoxy.  It  is  impossible  for  it,  then,  to  be  hetero- 
dox ;  for  heterodoxy  is  the  doctrine  repugnant  to  what  it 
declares  to  be  orthodox.  It  can  be  heterodox  only  on  con- 
dition of  denying  what  it  declares,  and  even  in  declaring 
it.  But  a  nation^  church  may  be  both  schismatic  and  heret- 
ical ;  for  the  Church  of  England  herself  declares,  that,  "  iis 
the  Church  of  Hlerusalsin,  Al-exandria^  and  Antioch  have 
^rred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in 
their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters 
of  faith."    Art.  XIX. 

But  the  bishop  also  seeks  to  justify  the  reformers  by  as- 
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serting  the  riffht  of  private  judgment.  His  doctrine  is^ 
that  tlie  church  is  indeed  authoritative,  that  the  authority 
of  the  smallest  sect  is  superior  to  that  of  the  individual,  that 
the  authority  of  the  national  church  is  still  greater,  and 
that  of  the  universal  church  is  the  greatest  of  all.  Where 
the  universal  church  is  unanimous,  its  authority  is  complete ; 
but  where  it  is  not  agreed,  but  divided,  individual  reason,, 
private  judgment,  must  decide  for  each  one  as  well  as  it 
can.  We  shall  not  smile  at  the  bishop's  simplicity,  in  sup- 
posing that  this  reservation  in  favor  of  private  judgment 
amounts  to  any  thing.  All  Catholics  allow  full  scope  to 
private  judgment,  reverently  exercised,  on  all  matters  not 
decided  by  the  church ;  and  this  is  all  the  bishop  himself 
asserts  or  implies.  He  admits  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  of  course  must  deny  the  authority  of  private  judgment 
in  all  matters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  author- 
ity; for  it  is  absurd  to  contend  for  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  regard  to  those  matters  covered  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  The  two  authorities  may,  indeed,  coexist, 
but  not  in  regard  to  the  same  matters  ;  for  one  is  the  nega- 
tion of  the  other.  But  the  church,  it  is  conceded,  hath 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith.  Art.  XX.  Conse- 
quently, in  matters  of  faith  private  judgment  has  not 
authority.  Whatever  authority,  then,  it  may  have,  it  can 
have  none  to  justify  the  reformers  in  those  matters  they 
stand  accused  of,  for  those  are  really,  directly  or  indirectly, 
matters  of  faith ;  since  the  authority  of  the  church  itself, 
which  they  resisted,  is  an  article  of  faith,  professed  in  the 
creed,  "  I  believe  the  Holy  Catliolic  Church," — not,  I  be- 
lieve in  it,  that  is,  that  there  is  a  Holy  Catholic  Church,  but 
that  I  believe  it,  what  it  teaches,  and  observe  what  it  com- 
mands. 

But  the  bishop  says,  where  the  church  is  unanimous,  its 
authority  is  complete  and  final ;  where  it  is  divided,  it  is  not 
authoritative,  and  private  judf^ment  is.  Is  it  possible  for 
the  church  to  be  divided  ?  The  church  is  an  authoritative 
body,  as  already  proved,  and  as  the  bishop  contends  ear- 
nestly'^ (pp.  26,  27).  But  can  authority  be  divided  against 
itself?  The  church  either  decides  or  it  does  not.  In  any 
matter  decided,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  divided ;  for  the  decis- 
ion itself  is  proof  to  the  contrary.  Matters  not  decided  are 
not  decided,  and  are  not  articles  of  faith.  The  church  can- 
not be  said  to  be  divided  about  these,  for  she  has  taken  no 
action  on  them.     Individuals  may  be  divided  about  theiUy 
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"but  not  the  chnrcli.  Moreover,  if  the  church  could  be 
divided  on  any  matter,  it  would  be  a  kingdom  divided  against 
iteelf,  and  therefore  mnat  fall ;  bnt  we  nave  the  promise  of 
him  who  cannot  lie,  tliat  it  shall  not  fall,  for  it  is  built  un  a 
rock,  and  tlin  gates  of  hell  sliall  not  prevail  against  it, 

Fiirthertiiore,  when  the  church  hae  decided,  those,  be  they 
few  or  be  they  many,  who  refuse  to  submit,  are  ipm  facto 
Bchismatica,  out  of  tlie  eommnnion  of  tlie  cliurcn,  and  no 
part  of  it.  The  dissent  of  these,  therefore,  makes  nothing 
against  the  unanimity  of  the  church.  Here,  we  apprelieiitl, 
18  the  great  difficulty  of  our  Protestant  bighop.  When  lie 
talks  of  divisions  in  the  church,  we  suspect  he  has  reference 
to  divisions,  not  in  the  church,  but  ont  of  it.  Bishop  as  be 
is,  lie  does  uot  appear  to  have  any  clear  notions  of  eccleai- 
I  -astical  authority.  He  admits  the  authority  of  the  church  in 
one  breath,  and  denies  it  in  the  next,  ana  then  apparently 
both  admits  and  denies  it  in  the  same  breath.  We,  how- 
ever, hold  him  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  declare, 
*'Tlie  church  hath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith." 
Then  he  must  admit  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  church 
an  authority  competent  to  decide  such  controversies.  Then 
he  must  also  admit,  that,  when  that  authority  has  decided, 
they  who  refuse  to  submit  to  tlie  decision  are  rebels,  and  by 
their  rebellion  placed  out  of  the  church.  In  demanding 
nnanimity  as  essential  to  complete  the  authority  of  thu 
«hnrch,  (Joes  he  demand  the  unanimous  assent  of  all,  both 
the  church  condemning  and  the  adherents  of  the  doctrine 
«ODdemned  1  The  Council  of  Nice  condemned  the  Arions, 
,  but  certainly  not  with  the  consent  of  the  Ariane.  Was  it 
[  after  that  condemnation  lawful  for  a  member  of  tlie  chureli 
'  to  question  its  justice,  and  to  attempt  to  decide  for  himself, 
by  his  private  judgment,  the  subject-matter  of  the  original 
f  -controverBy,  on  the  ground,  tliat  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
'  feesed  Christians,  or  of  professed  Cliristian  pastors,  had  not 
been  unanimous  in  condemning  Arianienil  If  eo,  where 
was  the  authority  of  the  clinrch  in  controversies  of  faith  i 
The  adherents  of  the  heretical  doctrine,  of  course,  cannot  be 
unanimous  in  condemning  it ;  and  if  their  assent  to  its  con- 
demnation must  be  obtained,  before  tlie  condemnation  can 
be  pronounced  by  a  competent  authority,  we  should  like  to 
be  informed  how  any  doctrine  can  ever  be  condemned  as 
Jiereticat ! 

The  church  cither  has  authority  to  condemn  doctrines  as 
llieretical,  or  she  has  not.     If  not,  then  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
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lier  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.  She  has  no  author- 
ity, and  the  whole  question  is  left  to  private  judgment ;  and 
each  individual,  from  the  best  evidences  in  the  case,  is  free 
to  form  his  own  opinions,  and  to  abide  by  them,  whether 
agreeing  with  the  great  body  of  believers  or  not.  The 
fathers,  the  decisions  of  councils,  &c.,  may  have  great  weight 
with  him,  and  be,  in  fact,  the  data  from  which  he  reasons, 
but  they  cannot  bind  him.  He  is  free  to  read  the  Bible  for 
himself,  and  form  his  own  creed.  Is  the  bishop  prepared 
to  admit  this  conclusion  ?  Of  course  not,  for  he  contends 
that  the  church  has  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,  holds 
dissent  to  be  a  sin,  and  censures  severely  the  German  and 
Swiss  reformers  for  asserting  the  d-angerous  principle  which- 
leads  to  it. 

If  we  take  the  other  alternative,  and  say  that  the  church 
hath  authority  to  condemn  doctrines  as  heretical,  then  the 
question  is  not,  whether  all  who  profess  to  belong  to  the 
cliurch  consent  to  the  condemnation,  but  whether  the  con- 
demnation has  been  really  pronounced  by  the  government 
of  the  church.  If  the  government  has  pronounced  the  con- 
demnation, it  is  unquestionably  authoritative,  and  all  who 
refuse  to  consent  are  by  that  fact  rebels,  and  to  be  con- 
demned as  schismatics.  In  determining,  then,  on  what 
matters  the  church  is  agreed,  we  have  not  to  inquire  on 
what  matters  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name  are  agreed ; 
but  simply,  what  matters  the  church  has  decided.  The 
decision  is,  ipsofacto^  proof  of  unanimity  ;  for  whoso  refuses 
to  submit  to  it  is,  ipso  facto^  a  schismatic,  and  out  of  the 
church,  as  says  our  blessed  Saviour :  "  If  he  will  not  liear 
the  churcli,  let  him  be  to  you  as  the  heathen  and  the  publi- 
cim."  This  must  be  admitted,  if  we  admit  the  church  to  be 
authoritative  at  all. 

But  the  reformers  are  accused  of  schism,  only  for  reject- 
ing the  authority  of  the  cliurch  on  those  matters  it  liad 
decided,  and  on  which  its  unanimity  is  to  be  presumed. 
Since,  then,  the  authority  of  the  churcli,  in  all  matters  on 
which  it  is  agreed,  is  conceded  to  be  ultimate,  the  right  of 
private  judgment  on  other  matters  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
justilication  of  the  reformers.  Consequently,  the  reserva- 
tion in  favor  of  private  judgment  cannot  free  them  from 
the  charge  of  schism. 

It  is  true,  the  bishop  himself  would  seein  to  extend  the 
right  of  private  judgment  beyond  the  limits  we  have  as- 
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signed  it,  and  give  it,  in  some  sense,  a  coordinate  jurisdic- 
tion with  that  ojf  the  church,  and  of  the  same  matters.  To 
this  end  he  quotes  several  passages  from  the  Sacred  Script'- 
ures.  But  to  assume  the  authority  of  both  private  juag- 
ment  and  the  church  on  the  same  matters  is,  as  we  have 
said,  absurd.  One  authority  necessarily  excludes  the  other. 
If  it  is  private  judgment,  then  not  the  church  ;  if  the  church, 
then  not  private  judgment.  If  it  is  private  judgment,  pri- 
vate judgment  can  override  the  decision  of  the  church,  and 
then  the  authority  of  the  church  is  null ;  if  it  is  the  church, 
then  the  cjiurch  can  override  private  judgment,  and  the 
authority  of  private  judgment  is  null.  Obviously,  then,  the 
two  autnorities  cannot  nave  coordinate  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  matters.  If  the  two  authorities  be  admitted,  it  must 
be  in  relation  to  different  matters. 

The  passages  quoted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  to 
the  bishop's  purpose.  They  undoubtedly  recognize  man  as 
a  reasonable  being,  and  call  upon  him  to  exercise  his  reason  ; 
but  not  in  relation  to  those  questions  which  are  subjected 
to  authority.  Almighty  God  calls  upon  us  to  reason,  we  ad- 
mit,— to  exercise  our  private  judgment,  we  cheerfully  con- 
cede ;  but  not  in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  myste- 
ries of  faith,  nor  in  regard  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word 
of  God ;  but  solely  in  regard  to  the  motives  of  credibility. 
He  calls  upon  us  to  reason  on  the  question,  1.  Whether  his 
providences  do  not  harmonize  with  our  natural  sense  of  jus- 
tice ;  2.  Whether  we  have  not  sufficient  motives  for  believ- 
ing his  word,  that  is,  to  believe  him  when  he  speaks,  on  his 
own  veracity ;  3.  Whether  we  can  justify  to  ourselves  our 
refusal  to  trust  his  veracity,  and  to  obey  his  commands ;  4. 
Whether  the  witness  to  his  word  is  not  altogether  credible ; 
and  5.  Whether  the  interpreter  whose  interpretations  we 
are  commanded  to  take  has  not  received  ample  authority  to 
interpret  the  word  of  God.  All  these  are  questions  address- 
ed to  reason,  and  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  private 
judgment ;  for  otherwise  our  faith  would  be  blind  and  irra- 
tional, even  if  true,  and  faith  without  reason  is  not  what 
God  demands  of  us.  But  the  admission  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  on  tliese  questions  is  one  thing, — the  ad- 
mission of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  tlie  mysteries  of  faith  is  another  and  a 
very  different  thing.  Tne  mysteries  are  inevident  to  rea- 
son, because  they  transcend  it,  and  are  taken,  not  on  the 
authority  of  reason  apprehendbig  their  intrinsic  truth, — for^ 
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if  they  were,  they  would  be  matters  of  science,  and  not  of 
faith, — but  on  the  simple  veracity  of  God  revealing  them  ; 
and  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  them  is  not  taken  on 
their  intrinsic  reasonableness,  or  any  perception  of  their 
intrinsic  reasonableness,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  witness 
for  God  which  he  himself  hath  appointed. 

We  accept  private  judgment,  as  well  as  the  bishop,  and 
give  full  scope  to  individual  reason,  but  only  within  its 
legitimate  province.  We  reconcile  reason  and  authoritv^ 
by  ascertaining  the  province  of  reason,  and  confining  it 
within  its  legitimate  province.  Questions  of  reason  are  to 
be  decided  by  reason,  but  Questions  of  faith  are  to  be  de- 
cided by  authority ;  for  all  faith  rests  on  authority,  and 
would  not  be  faith  if  it  did  not.  The  bishop  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  this  fact ;  for  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  clearly  distinguished  in  his  own  mind,  on  the  one 
hand,  between  laith  and  science,  and,  on  the  other,  between 
faith  and  opinion. 

The  bishop  seems  to  fancy  that  he  escapes  our  conclusion, 
that  the  right  of  private  judgment  does  not  relieve  the  re- 
formers from  the  charge  of  schism,  on  the  ground,  that  the 
church  may  be  divided  on  matters  oi  faith.  If  we  under- 
stand him,  lie  holds  that  on  some  articles  of  faith  the  church 
is  unanimous,  but  on  others  it  is  divided.  In  regard  to  all 
those  articles  on  which  it  is  divided,  the  exercise  of  privati* 
judgment  is  our  right.  That  the  church  is  agreed  on  some 
questions,  and  divided  on  others,  we  concede;  but  that  the 
questions  on  which  it  is  divided  are  matters  of  faith  we 
deny.  His  error  arises  from  not  making  this  distinction. 
The  church  cannot  be  divided  on  articles  of  faith ;  for  tlie 
bishop  himself  contends,  as  well  as  we,  for  the  unity  of  the 
faith.  Faith  is  and  must  be  one,  and  they  who  embrace 
not  the  one  faith  are  no  part  of  the  church ;  for  the  bishop 
himself  defines  the  church  to  be  composed  of  all  who  em- 
brace the  orthodox  faith,  and  of  course  of  no  others.  Tht» 
questions  on  which  the  church  is  divided,  or  can  be  divided, 
without  breaking  its  unity,  must  be  simply  questions  of 
science  or  of  opinion,  and  not  questions  of  faith.  The  free- 
dom of  private  judgment  in  relatio:i  to  all  these  questions 
tlie  church  fully  recognizes. 

But  the  bishop  would  seem  (p.  3)  to  rest  his  defence  on 
the  distinction  bet  ween  fundamental  sand  non-fundamentals. 
The  church,  he  would  probably  say,  cannot  be  divided  on 
fundamentals,  but  it  may  be  divided  on  non-fundamentals. 
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This  IB  the  usual  resort  of  Protestants.  But  to  this  we  re- 
ply :  1.  The  non-fundamentaJs  are  either  matters  of  faith 
or  they  are  not.  If  not,  they  are  out  of  the  question  ;  for 
the  question  concerns  matters  of  faith  only.  If  they  are 
matters  of  faith,  we  ask  on  what  authority  are  they  declared 
to  be  non-fundamental  ?  Not  on  the  authority  of  reason, 
for  the  question  is  not  a  question  of  reason.  On  the  author- 
ity of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ?  But  there  is  no  passage  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  declares  or  implies  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  tlie  faith  is  not  fundamental.  On  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  ?  But  the  Protestant  cannot  admit  the 
authority  of  the  churcli  without  conderfininff  himself,  for  he 
resists  that  authority ;  and  moreover,  the  church  never  re- 
gards any  portion  oi  the  faith  as  non-fundamental.  What 
IS  not  fundamental  she  does  never  propose  as  an  article  of 
faith,  for  she  always  teaches  that  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
believe  all  that  she  teaches.  There  is,  then,  no  authority 
for  making  the  distinction  between  fundamental  and  non- 
fundamental. 

2.  The  matters  assumed  to  be  non-fundamental  are  either 
matters  divinely  revealed  or  not.  If  not,  they  are  not  arti- 
cles of  faith  in  any  sense ;  for  nothing  can  be  made  an  article 
of  faith,  except  what  is  divinely  revealed.  If  divinely  re- 
vealed, they  cannot  be  non-fundamental ;  for  it  is  essential 
that  all  which  God  reveals  should  be  believed.  It  is  re- 
pugnant to  reason  to  suppose  that  God  would  reveal  to  us, 
supematurally,  what  might  be  rejected  without  detriment 
to  salvation.  Moreover,  ne  who  rejects  any  portion  of  God's 
word  makes  God  a  liar ;  because  he  refuses  to  rely  on  the 
veracity  of  God,  which  is  as  good  authority  for  believing 
one  article  as  another. 

3.  Admitting  that  some  articles  are  fundamental  and 
others  non-fundamental,  still  the  bishop  has  no  rule  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  one  from  the  other.  Private  reason  cannot, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  because  what  articles  of  supernatural  faith 
are  fundamental,  and  what  not,  is  not  a  question  of  reason, 
but  itself  a  question  of  faith,  and  therefore  must  rest  on 
supernatural  authority.  Not  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  because, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  the  question  turns  on  what  the  Script- 
ures do  really  teach,  or  what  is  the  faith  they  enjoin. 

Will  the  bishop  say,  that  fundamentals  are  those  articles 
in  which  all  Christians  agree,  and  non-fundamentals  are 
those  about  which  they  dispute  ?  Understanding  by  Chris- 
tians all  who  bear  the  name,  we  ask  him  what  these  fxmda- 
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mental  doctrines  are,  in  which  thev  all  agree  ?    "We  are  ig- 
norant of  all  snch  doctrines,  and  think  he  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  adduce  a  single  doctrine  the  contrary  of  which  has 
not   been   maintained   by  some   portion  of  the  Christian 
world.     Will  he,  abandoning  this  ground,  say,  fundamentals 
are  only  those   doctrines  wnich  are  clearly  and  expressly 
taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures?    Bo  it  so.     The  Script- 
m'es,  unquestionably,  make  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  indispensable  to  salvation  ;  but  is  it  equally  express  as 
to  what  is  to  be  believed  concerning  Jesus  Christ  ?     Cer- 
tainly not.     For  notliing  can  be  said  to  be  expressly  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  about  which  men,  equally  able,  learned, 
honest,  and  sincere,  who  take  them  ^or  their  rule  of  faith, 
continue  to  dispute.     Has  it. ever  been   settled  from  the 
Bible  alone,  interpreted  by  private  reason,  whether  we  are 
to  believe  the  Son  of  God  is  consubstantial  to  the  Father,  as 
teaches  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  or  created  out  of  nothing,  as  the 
Arians  contended  ?    Whether  he  is  the  second  person  in  the 
ever-adorable   Trinity;  or  merely  the  Son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  as  allege  our  modern  Unitai'ians  ?    Whether  he  saves 
the  world  as  a  grand  expiatory  sacrifice,  dying  to  redeem  men 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  raising  them  to  newness  of 
life   by   the   communication   of  himself ;   or  merely  as   a 
teacher  of  wholesome  truths  and  an  exemplar  of  a  holy  life  ( 
Are   not  these,  and   many  more   like  them,   fundamental 
questions  ?     Can  they  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  Script- 
ures alone  ?     If  so,  why  have  they  not  been  ?     Why  are  not 
all  sincere  and  honest  Protestants,  whose  rule  is  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures,  agreed  respecting  them  ?     If  all 
that  is  fundamental  is  expressly  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
why  have  not  our  Protestant  brethren,  long  before  this,  hit 
upon  certain  articles  of  faith  which  they  can  all  adopt  ?    At 
least,  why  have  we  not  seen,  after  three  hundred  years  of 
experiment,    some    approximation    to    unanimity    among 
them  ?     Yet  we  see  nothing  of  all  this.     They  divide  and 
sub-divide  more  and  more ;  and  if  at  the  present  moment 
thev  appear  less  widely  separated,  and  to  fight  one  another 
less" fiercely  than  formerly,  it  is  because  they  have  fallen  in- 
to indifference,  and  are  gradually  coming  to  believe  that  one 
creed  or  one  sect  is  about  as  good  as  another,  and  perhaps 
none  nor  all  are  worth  troubling  one's  head  about.    No,  this 
oTOund  is  untenable.  Strike  from  the  creeds  of  our  Protestant 
sects  all  articles  concerning  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
belief,  and-take  the  residuum,  as  we  nmst,  iis  tlie  sum  of  what 
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is  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  we  should  have  a 
faith  which  would  be  unanimously,  by  all  parties,  declared 
altogether  insufficient, — too  meagre  to  satisfy  even  Socin- 
ians. 

It  seems  to  us,  on  attentively  reading  Bishop  Hopkins's 
Lectures,  that  the  singular  confusion  which  runs  through 
them  arises  from  his  never  having  clearly  conceived  of  tiie 
Church  of  Christ  as  an  authoritative  body.     The  Ecclesico 
docens  et  ffuhernans  appears  to  have  remained  to  him  in  pro- 
found obscurity,  or  to  have  been  confounded  in  his  mind 
with    the  Ecclesia    credena.     He    believes    Jesus    Christ 
founded  a  church,  but,  one  is  tempted  to  think,  merely  a 
church  of  believers.     He  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  aware, 
at  least  theoretically,  that  our  blessed  Lord  has  set  in  this 
church  of  believers  some  "  to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets, 
and  others  evangelists,  and  others  pastors  and  teachers,  for 
the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministrj', 
unto  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  meet 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  age  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ, — that  we  may  not  now  be  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, in  the  wickedness  of  men,  in  craftiness  by  which  they 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive,"  (Eph.  iv.  11-14,)  and  that  to  these, 
who  constitute  the  ministry  of  the  church,  is  given  author- 
ity to  teach  and  to  rule  the  church.     It  is  true,  he  holds 
episcopacy  to  be  of  divine  appointment ;  but  he  holds  it  to 
be  necessary,  not  to  the  being  of  the  church,  but  simply  to 
its  order.    Hence,  he  really  believes  it  possible  to  retain  the 
unity  of  the  church  under  a  diversity  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
emments.     Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  his  primal  error.     Our 
blessed  Lord,  in  constituting  his  church,  did  constitute  an 
authoritative   ministry,  ana   made   communion   with   that 
ministry  the  indispensable  condition  of  communion  with  his 
church.     "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations ;  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you  ;  and  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  daj^s, 
even  unto  tlie  consummation  of  the  world."     (Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20.)     Here  was  instituted  the  Ecclesia  docens ;  here  was 
instituted  a   perj^etual  ministry,  with  authority  to  teach  ; 
and  whoso  rejecteth  this  authority  rejecteth  Christ  himself. 
Now,  if  this-  ministry  has  authority  to  teach,  then  all  are 
bound  to  believe  what  it  teaches ;  for  there  is  no  authority 
to  teach,  where  there  is  no  obligation  to  believe. 
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The  authority  here  given,  the  bishop  concedes,  was  not 
given  to  the  apostles  personally,  but  to  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors. But  it  was  given  to  them  and  their  successors,  not 
separately,  but  collectively,  as  one  ministry,  to  be  possessed 
by  each  only  as  he  remained  in  the  unity  of  the  body, — ^in 
the  unity  oi  the  teaching  body,  not  merely  of  the  believing 
body.  Then,  this  ministry,  tne  apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors, are  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  corporate,  endowed  with 
the  attributes  of  individuality  and  immortality.  Its  author- 
ity must  be  one,  not  merely  one  in  the  •  sense  that  he  who 
confers  it  is  one,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  body  exercising  it 
is  one  body,  as  a  state,  a  town,  or  a  banking  corporation  is 
one  body.  This  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  suspect  the 
bishop,  however,  does  overlook  it,  and  thinks  he  maintains 
the  requisite  unity  by  asserting  the  unity  of  authority  in 
Christ  the  invisible  Head.  Tliat  Christ  is  the  fountain  of 
all  authority  in  the  church  is  admitted ;  that  he  is  the  real 
governor,  and  the  only  governor  in  the  church  is  also  ad- 
mitted ;  but  this  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  as  to 
the  ministry  which  he  has  commissioned  to  exercise  his 
authority,  or  through  which  he  governs  the  church.  The 
ministry  is  instituted,  because  Christ  chooses  to  govern  by 
an  outward  visible  agent.  The  question  relates,  therefore, 
solely  to  this  visible  agent.  If  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
had  chosen  to  govern  without  a  visible  ministry,  doubtless 
he  could.  But  he  has  not  so  chosen.  He  has  instituted  a 
ministry,  and  being  himself  one,  the  ministry  must  be  one. 
The  ministry,  like  the  human  body,  may  have  many  mem- 
bers ;  but  all  these  members  must  be  members  of  one  and 
the  same  body,  and  members  one  of  another,  or  else  we  must 
adopt  the  monstrous  supposition,  that  Christ  has  a  multiplic- 
ity of  bodies.  The  ministry  is  instituted  to  be  the  visible 
organ  of  the  invisible  authority  of  Christ.  If  Christ  is 
one,  his  authority  must  be  one ;  if  his  authority  is  one,  the 
visible  organ  must  be  one ;  for  a  visible  organ  which  is 
manifold  cannot  express  an  authority  which  is  one.  The 
ministry,  also,  must  be  one  ;  for  if  not,  we  shall  be  perplex- 
ed, and  at  a  loss  to  distin«:uish  the  true  ministry  from  the 
false.  Assume  a  multiplicity  of  true  ministries,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  false  ministries,  a*s  there  has  been,  is,  and  always  will 
be  so  long  as  the  corruptions  of  human  nature  remain,  and 
how  shall  the  young,  the  simple,  and  the  unlettered,  all  of 
whom  have  souls  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  soul 
of  the  bishop  himself,  know  which  is  the  true  ministry  to 
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which  they  owe  obedience,  and  on  which  they  may  rely  with 
confidence  and  safety?  We  have  already  proved,  that 
unity  of  authority,  ana  therefore  of  the  ministry,  is  neces- 
sary as  the  condition  of  unity  of  faith.  Unity  of  the  body 
teaching — Ecclesia  docens — ^becomes  as  necessary  as  unity  of 
the  body  believing — Ecclesia  credens.  As  unity  of  faith, 
according  to  the  bishop  himself,  is  essential  to  the  being  of 
the  church,  it  follows  that  unity  of  the  ministerial  author- 
ity is  necessary  to  the  heing  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  the 
church.  Any  split  or  division  in  the  ministerial  authority 
is  as  much  a  schism  in  the  church  as  a  split  or  division  in 
the  faith  believed. 

If  these  considerations  deserve  any  weight, — and  we  hold 
them  to  be  conclusive, — the  unity  of  the  church  under  a 
diversity  of  ecclesiastical  governments  is  impossible.  It 
cannot  coexist  with  a  divided  authority.  As  well  might  we 
say  that  a  state  can  exist  as  a  single  state  under  two  distinct, 
separate,  and  independent  governments.  Here  is  the  rock 
on  which  our  Anglican  divines  seem  to  us  to  split.  They 
all  profess  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  but  they  all 
assume  that  its  unity  may  be,  and  is,  retained  under  distmct, 
diverse,  and  independent  governments.  Hence,  they  call 
their  church — which,  as  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  is  as  isolated 
and  independent  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain  itself 
— "  a  branch  "  of  the  one  Catholic  Church,  and,  with  a  mar- 
vellous simplicity,  speak  of  it  as  "  our  branch  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church."  A  branch  is  incomplete  in  itself;  but  the 
Anglican  Church,  if  a  church  at  all,  is  not  incomplete  in 
itself.  It  claims  to  be  an  independent  body,  and  participates 
in  the  authority  of  no  other  body ;  nor  aoes  it  depend  on 
any  other  body  for  its  life  or  any  portion  of  its  life.  It  is 
tlierefore  false  and  absurd  to  call  it  a  hranch.  It  is  no 
branch.  It  is  the  whole  tree,  or  no  part  of  it.  It  is  an 
island  church,  and  nowhere  joined  to  the  continent.  Can 
these  divines  fail  to  perceive  this  ?  Alas !  when  one  has 
strayed  from  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  lost  the  path 
which  leads  to  it,  there  is  apparently  no  absurdity  too  gross 
for  him  to  believe,  no  trutn  too  obvious  and  palpable  for 
him  to  overlook.  So  we  doubt  not  but  our  Anglican  divines 
honestly  believe  their  church  is  a  branch^  although  there  is 
never  a  trunk  of  which  it  is  a  branch, — their  church  a  mem- 
hery  although  there  is  never  a  body  of  which  it  is  a  member. 

it  is  this  false  view  of  unity,  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
under  a  diversity  and  independence  of  government,  that  has 
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led  Bishop  Hopkins  to  contend,  in  these  Lectures,  that  indi- 
viduals are  free  to  select  what  church  tliey  will  join.  Strange 
unity  of  the  church,  which  is  compatible  with  the  existence 
of  different  churches  and  different  communions,  and  allows 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  at  least  comparative  indifference  which 
one  a  man  joins ;  just  as  if  a  man  can  be  saved  in  any  other 
,  communion  than  that  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church !  We  own  individuals  are  free  to  join  the 
church,  or  to  unite  with  such  one  of  the  sects  as  they  choose, 
but  only  as  a  man  is  free  to  choose  life  or  death ;  and  so 
would  the  bishop  himself  say,  if  he  only  clearly  perceived 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  out  of  unity 
tliere  is  no  life. 

But  the  bishop  can  justify  the  reformers  in  seceding 
from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  only  on  con- 
dition of  its  having  ceased  to  be  the  communion  of  Christ ; 
for  to  secede  from  a  church  which  is  in  communion  with 
Christ  is  to  secede  from  Christ  himself.  Now,  will  he  deny 
that  salvation  is  possible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 
Will  he  deny  that  it  was  possible  in  that  church  in  the  be- 

Winning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  The  Roman  Catholic 
Ihurch  was  then  what  it  had  been  for  many  ages  before, 
and  what  it  is  now.  It  embraced  at  that  epoch,  and  had  for 
many  ages,  nearly  the  whole  Christian  world.  If  we  say 
that  salvation  is  not  possible  in  its  communion,  we  pronounce 
a  fearful  sentence  on  the  millions  who  lived  and  died  in  its 
communion  prior  to  the  reformation,  as  upon  tlie  many 
millions  who  have  lived  and  died  in  its  communion  since. 
But  the  bishop  will  not  say  this ;  Protestants  generally  do 
not  say  it.  Were  they  to  say  it,  what  should  we  say  of  the 
piety  of  our  English  ancestors  'i  England  herself  was  con- 
verted from  heathenism  by  missionaries  from  this  very 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  she  has  not,  we  believe,  a  saint  in 
her  calendar,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  period  of  her  com- 
munion with  Rome.  It  was  during  that  period  that  all  that 
makes  her  glory  took  its  rise.  Then  were  founded  her  in- 
stitutions ol  learning ;  then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
real  national  greatness.  Then  was  she  renowned  for  her 
piety,  and  her  land  was  filled  with  the  pure,  faithful,  self- 
denying  servants  of  God.  Shall  we  say  that  all  her  saints, 
martyrs,  and  confessors  have  gone  to  hell  ?  Of  course  not. 
No  iVotestant  really  doubts  the  possibility  of  salvation  in 
the  Roman  communion,  and  the  bishop  does  not  himself 
seem  to  think  that  communion  with  Rome  endangers  salva- 
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tion.  In  his  first  Lecture  he  plainly  recognizes  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  as  still  having  all  the  essential  elements  of 
the  church  of  God.  He  concedes  her  orthodoxy  and  her 
ciitholicity.  He  does  not  even  seek  to  unchurch  her.  He 
udinits  her  to  be  a  church  of  Christ ;  and  states,  that  the 
< question  was  not,  whether  she  was  Catholic  or  not,  but 
whether  she  had  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  title  of  Catholic- 
ity. "  The  Church  of  Rome,"  he  says,  (p.  6.)  "  claimed 
the  exclusive  title  of  Catholic,  and  branded  all  without  her 
pale  as  cut  off  from  Christ  as  heretics,  as  guilty  of  mortal 
sin.  The  reformers  denied  that  she  had  the  excLjMive  right 
to  the  name  of  Catholic."  That  is,  the  reformers  admitted 
her  to  be  Catholic,  but  contended  tliat  they  were  Catholic 
as  well  as  she,  and  perhaps  more  so  ;  because,  as  they  alleged, 
th(5y  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  church  in  primitive 
times. 

Xow,  if  he  concedes  salvation  to  be  possible  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  concedes  her  to  contain  in  herself  all 
that  is  necessary  to  salvation.  .  Belief  in  the  true  orthodox 
faith  is  necessary  to  salvation,  as  all  must  admit ;  for  "  with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"  and  "  he  that  be- 
lie veth  not  shall  be  condemned."  Then  the  Roman  Catholic 
has  the  true  orthodox  faith,  and  this  the  bishop  also  seems 
to  admit.  Then  the  reformers  had  no  reason  to  secede  for 
her  on  account  of  any  supposed  corruptions  of  the  faith. 
But  if  salvation  was  possible  in  her  bosom,  she  must  have 
been  in  communion  with  Christ ;  for  "  there  is  no  other 
name  given  under  heaven,  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved."  But  if  she  was  in  communion  with  Christ,  she 
was  the  church  of  Christ;  and  as  the  church  is  but  one  com- 
nmnion,  she  and  such  particular  churches  as  were  in  com- 
nnmion  with  her  were  the  only  church  ^nd  the  whole  church 
of  Christ.  To  separate  from  her  communion,  then,  was  to 
separate  from  the  communion  of  Christ.  The  reformers 
did  separate  from  her  communion,  and  therefore  separated 
from  the  communion  of  Christ,  and  were  schismatics.  No 
man  can  be  saved,  unless  he  abide  in  the  communion  of 
Christ.  The  reformers  did  not  abide  in  his  communion. 
We  Jeave  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by  the  bishop  himself. 

Here  is  the  necessary  conclusion,  if  it  be  once  admitted, 
as  it  is  and  must  be,  that  salvation  is  possible  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  is  a  terrible  conclusion,  and  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  talk  so  loudly  and 
arrogantly  of  the  "  corruptions,"  "  errors,"  and  "  usurpations 
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of  modem  Rome  "  ;  especially  of  those  who  form  Protestant 
leagues  and  missionary  societies  for  the  conversion  of  the 
benighted  Papists  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  It  will  be 
well  for  them  to  look  at  tlieir  own  foundation.  They  must 
muster  courage  enough  to  deny  the  possibility  of  salvation 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  or  else  admit  that  salva- 
tion is  not  possible  in  their  own.  If  they  conclude  to  deny 
that  salvation  is  possible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
we  will  thank  them  to  agree  in  which  of  their  own  party- 
colored  communions  it  is  possible. 

But  what !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  none  in  these  various 
Protestant  sects  can  be  saved  ?  We  mean  to  say  that  no 
man  can  be  saved  who  is  not  actually  or  virtually  in  the 
church  which  is  in  communion  A^dth  Christ;  and  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  communion  with  him,  Protes- 
tant sects  are  not,  for  they  are  not  in  communion  with  it. 
That  individuals  who  are  outwardly  in  Protestant  sects  may 
be  saved,  we  do  not  deny  ;  because  they  may  be  there 
through  invincible  ignorance,,  bat  would  not  be  there,  if  it 
were  in  their  power  to  unite  with  the  true  church.  God 
does  not  exact  impossibilities.  Where  the  deed  is  impossi- 
ble, he  takes  the  will  for  the  deed.  All  who  believe  the 
orthodox  faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved,  and 
have  the  desire  and  intention  which  would  accept  the  Cath- 
olic Church  were  it  presented,  will  be  saved ;  but  not  be- 
cause they  are  in  this  or  that  sectarian  communion,  but  be- 
cause they  are  virtually,  in  voto  animiqiie  dlspositione^  out 
of  it,  and  in  the  Catholic  communion. 

There  are  various  other  matters  in  these  Lectures,  on 
which  we  should  like  to  remark ;  but  we  piiss  them  over,  be- 
cause we  have  in  the  present  article  wished  to  con  tine  our- 
selves to  a  single  point.  We  think  we  have  shown,  that,  on 
the  grounds  assumed  by  the  bishop,  the  British  reformers 
are  not  cleared  of  the  charge  of  schism.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  he  has  brought  forward  nothing  which  takes  their  seces- 
sion out  of  the  category  of  schism,  or  in  the  knust  removes 
the  presumption  we  began  by  saying  is  against  them.  Till 
this  is  done,  the  Catholic  Church  stands  secure  in  her  ancient 
possession,  and  has  no  occasion  to  enter  upon  the  defence  of 
her  title. 
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